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SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  CRITERION  OF  CERTAINTY, 

1640.  In  the  two  preceding  volumes  I  think  I  liave  ful- 
filled all  that  I  had  promised  to  the  readers  of  this  work.  I 
have  pointed  out  and  described  in  full  detail  the  exact  nature 
of  the  difficulty  which  must  be  faced  in  dealing  properly  with 
the  question  of  the  Origin  of  ideas  (41  -45).  I  have  given  a 
history  of  that  question  (41-384),  and  also  offered  a  Theory  in 
solution  of  it  (385-1039).  In  this  Theory  I  found,  that  what 
had  been  so  often  asserted,  and  so  often  denied,  was  true — 
namely,  that  there  is  in  the  human  spirit  something  concreated 
with  it,  and  constituting  it  intelligent ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  saw  and  demonstrated  that  this  concreated  or  innate  ele- 
ment was  more  simple  than  had  been  opined  or  suspected  by 
even  the  ablest  thinkers.  Then,  by  deeper  research  into  *  What 
this  most  simple  element  might  be,'  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  so  many  other  philosophers,  and  had  therefore  been 
denied  by  them  altogether,  I  discovered  that  it  must  consist 
and  did  in  fact  consist,  in  an  idea  which  constituted  the  ONE 
ONLY  FORM  ^  of  the  human  Intellect  and  the  human  Reason. 
I  might  now,  therefore,  lay  down  my  pen  and  close  this 
Treatise.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  do  so 
without  deducing  from  the  said  Theory  some  corollaries  which 
spontaneously  flow  from  it,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
especially  in  our  times. 

1 04 1.  The  minds  of  men  seem  nowadays  to  be  exercised 

*  The  absurdity  of  maintaining,  as  same  operation  cannot  at  one  and  the 

Kant  does,  that  the /ri>/rt//<7r«w  of  the  same  time  end  in  many  terms.'     *Im- 

understanding  are  many,  can  be  seen  possibile  est  simul  multa  priruo  et  per 

also  from  the  reason  given  by  S.  Thomas  se  intelligere  ;  una  enim  operatio  non 

in  the  following  words  :  *  It  is  impos-  potest  simul  multis  terminis  terminari  * 

sibleto  understand  many  things  together  \Cont,  Gent,  I.  xlviii.). 
primarily  and  per  se  ;  for  one  and  the 
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more  anxiously  than  ever  by  questions  deeply  affecting 
human  knowledge  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ;  questions 
which  form  the  basis  of  all  that  is  noble  in  our  thoughts,  des- 
tinies, and  hopes.  Foremost  among  them  stands  out  the 
question  of  the  Criterion  of  Certainty,  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  Origin  of  Ideas,  that  its  solution  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  solution  of  the  latter.  To  this  first  and 
principal  corollary  I  shall  therefore  devote  the  present  Section, 
aiming  therein  at  two  things  :  (i)  To  determine  in  what  the 
Criterion  of  Certainty  consists ;  and  (2)  to  show  how  that 
criterion  is  applied,  or  how  the  certainty  of  our  cognitions 
is  substantiated  by  means  of  it ;  so  that  they  may  be  seen  to 
have  an  intrinsic  and  true  validity,  and  not  one  merely  con- 
ventional or  illusory,  as  the  followers  of  the  Sceptical  and 
Indifferentist  School  appear  to  imagine.  For  this  purpose,  I 
shall  pass  in  review  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  of  which 
man  is  capable,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  good  my  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  each  kind. 

1042.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  in  man  (i),  Feeling^ 
(2)  the  Idea  of  being,  and  (3)  an  innermost  or  radical  Force 
(the  human  subject  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent),  which 
unites  the  felt  with  the  idea  of  being,  and  thus  forms  the  intel- 
lectual perception  of  things. 

The  intellectual  perceptions  being  formed,  our  spirit,  through 
diverse  operations  carried  on  by  the  use  of  reflection,  draws 
ideas  from  them,  and  then,  by  means  of  ideas,  joins  tc^ether 
and  decomposes,  both  the  ideas  themselves  and'  the  per- 
ceptions, />.,  goes  on  continually  making  judgments  and 
reckonings. 

All  human  cognitions  are  derived  from  these  few  sources. 

Now  sim^lt  feeling  cannot  as  yet  be  called  cognition  ;  it  is 
only  the  matter  of  cognition. 

Human  knowledge  therefore  is  divided  into  that  which 
consists  of  pure  form  (whence  it  is  also  called  pure),  and  that 
which  is  composed  of  matter  and  form, 

•  Here  under  the  tenn  Feeling,  I  fundamental  feeling,  which  is,  as  it  were, 

include  also  the  phantasms,  which  are  a  universal  and  permanent  sensation  of 

interior  reproductions  of  sensations  for-  our  own  selves, 
merly    experienced,  and  likewise  the 
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1043.  I  shall  therefore  undertake  to  prove  against  the 
Sophists  of  every  age,  that  the  formal  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  materiatedy  far  from  being  essentially  illusory  and  subject- 
ive, is  really  such  as  to  put  man  in  possession  of  objective 
and  absolute  truth. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  formal  knowledge,  and  then  pass 
to  the  materiated ;  for  the  form  of  the  understanding  is  es- 
sentially intellectual,  and  from  it  every  species  of  cognition 
originates.  In  it  alone  therefore  can  the  supreme  and  uni- 
versal principle  of  certainty  be  found.  Lastly,  I  shall  treat 
of  the  errors  to  which  human  knowledge  is  liable.  But  first 
of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  what  Certainty  is,  and  also 
to  make  some  general  preliminary  considerations  respecting  it. 
Thus,  the  whole  of  this  Section  will  be  distributed  into  five 
parts,  namely : — 

Part     I.  The  Criterion  of  Certainty. 
„      II.  Application  of  the  criterion  to  demonstrate  the 

truth -of /«r^  knowledge. 
„    III.  Application  of  the  criterion  to  demonstrate  the 

truth  of  non-pure  or  materiated  knowledge. 
„      IV.  Errors  to  which  human  knowledge  is  liable. 
„       V.  Conclusion. 
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PART  L 

ON  THE  CRITERION  OF  CERTAINTY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT  IS  CERTAINTY,  TRUTH,  AND  PERSUASION. 

1044.  Certainty  is  *  A  firm  and  reasonable  persuasion  in 
conformity  with  truth.' 

1045.  Truth  therefore,  in  man,  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
certainty. 

I  may  have  in  my  mind  an  opinion  true  in  itself,  and  yet 
may  doubt  its  truth  :  in  this  case  I  have  not  certainty. 

Hence  the  mere  fact  of  a  thing  being  true  in  itself  is  not 
enough  to  render  it  also  true  to  us.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
true  to  us,  we  must  have  a  motive  producing  in  us  a  firtn 
persuasion^  and  producing  it  reasonably :  that  is,  we  must  have 
a  reason  which  logically  necessitates  in  us  the  conviction  that 
our  opinion  or  belief  is  true  and  indubitable.^ 

Certainly,  logical  truth  does  not  exist  in  itself  apart  from 
every  subsistent  mind ;  but  it  exists  in  itself  apart  from 
the  human  mind ;  and  this  justifies  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  true  in  itself,  and  what  is  true  to  man  through 
the  certainty  he  has  of  its  truth.  These  things  are  self-evident, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  me  now  to  investigate  further  the 
nature  of  truth  :  this  I  shall  have  to  do  later  on. 

1046.  The  definition  I  have  given  oi  certainty  shows  also 
the  difference  there  is  between  certainty ^  persuasion,  and  truth. 

A  persuasion  may  be  most  firm  (or  be  declared  such  by 
the  person  who  has  it),  and  yet  the  thing  to  which  the  per- 
suasion refers  may  be  false.     This  is  not  certainty. 

>  I  here  use    the  term  ofnnion  or      ceived  by  our  mind,  to  which  we  may 
belief  to  denote  any   proposition  con-       cither  give  or  refuse  our  assent. 
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Again,  a  persuasion  may  be  most  firm  and  also  in  confor- 
mity with  truth ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  grounded 
on  an  irrational  and  false  motive.*  In  this  case  a  man  would 
be  persuaded  of  the  truth  ;  he  would  possess  it  in  part,  but  he 
would  not,  strictly  speaking,  have  certainty ;  unless  we  wish 
to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  certainty,  one  reasonable  and  the 
other  unreasonable — a  distinction  which  I  do  not  like  to 
make,  as,  instead  of  giving  clearness  to  our  present  argument, 
it  would  only  introduce  confusion. 

1047.  Certainty y  therefore,  is  the  result  of  three  elements : — 
(i)  truth  in  the  object ;  (2)  firm  persuasion  in  the  subject ; 
(3)  a  motive  or  reason  producing  that  persuasion. 


*  Sometimes  the  motive  which  pro- 
duces a  most  finn  persuasion  is  reason- 
able without  the  individual  himself 
being  aware  of  it,  or  knowing  how  to 
declare  it  to  others.  This  individual 
has  certainty.  We  must  therefore  take 
care  not  to  confound  believing  without 
reason,  or  on  false  grounds,  with  believ- 
ing on  true  reasons,  but  such  that  one 
is  not  competent  to  account  for  them  to 
oneself.  Many  of  the  uneducated  believe 
the  gospel,  and  if  you  ask  them  why 


they  believe,  they  will  perhaps  be  unable 
to  tell  you.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  believe  without  reason,  since 
they  believe  on  the  authority  of  God, 
and  on  the  force  of  truth  which  speaks 
to  them  interiorly.  They  are  won  by 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  yet  without 
having  the  ability  at  once  to  reflect  upon 
it,  and  take  note  of  what  passes  within 
themselves,  so  as  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  others. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CERTAINTY   CAN   NEVER   BE   BLIND. 

1048.  Since  certainty  is  produced  in  us  by  a  reason  which 
brings  conviction  to  our  mind,  and  draws  us  into  assenting 
to  a  proposition,  we  must  needs  conclude  that  it  can  never 
be  blindy  can  never  be  a  mere  fact,  a  purely  instinctive 
yielding. 

Reid,  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  school,  was  the  first  in 
modern  times  to  broach  this  absurdity,  thus  hurling  philo- 
sophical truth  into  an  abyss,  where,  if  not  rescued,  it  must 
have  perished.  Alarmed  on  the  one  hand  at  the  universal 
scepticism  which  had  been  the  logical  outcome  of  Locke's 
philosophy,  and  which  implied  the  dismal  prospect  of  an 
existence  agitated  by  continual  doubt ;  and,  on  the  other, 
disheartened,  it  would  seem,  by  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency 
of  his  individual  reason,  he  sought  for  help  in  the  opinion 
of  other  individuals,  seizing  on  common  sense  as  a  plank 
to  save  philosophy  from  shipwreck.  Those  things  which  all 
men  believed  were,  he  said,  incapable  of  argumentative 
proof;  one  felt  bound  to  give  assent  to  them  by  a  law  of 
nature  which  admitted  of  no  resistance.  Nature  itself  made 
up  for  the  insufficiency  of  reason.  Although  reason  could 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  primary  notions,  instinct 
necessitated  men  implicitly  to  believe  in  them,  because  men 
naturally  shrink  from  that  self-annihilation  which  a  denial 
of  the  primary  notions  and  the  principles  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  reason  would  inevitably  entail. 

In  this  way  he  fancied  he  had  completely  uprooted  scep- 
ticism, not  perceiving  that  in  reality  he  had  given  it  a  deeper 
and  stronger  hold. 

For  if  I  yield  assent  to  certain  propositions  simply  from  a 
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necessity  of  my  nature,  from  the  instinctive  craving  to  pre- 
serve my  existence  a^  an  intelligent  being,  which  would 
otherwise  be  taken  from  me,  what  am  I  actuated  by  except 
a  principle,  strong  and  irresistible  indeed,  but  blind — the 
principle  of  self-interest  ?  And  does  the  mere  fact  of  such 
assent  being  useful  or  necessary  to  me  render  those  proposi- 
tions true  ?  Or  rather  is  not  this  to  transmute  truth  into 
utility  or  necessity^  and  therefore  to  destroy  it  ?  And  if  so, 
am  I  not  left  as  much  in  darkness  as  before — nay,  in  a  far 
worse  darkness,  because  unavoidable  and  essentially  irre- 
mediable ?  I  say  further :  it  is  not  to  ignorance  alone  that 
I  am  condemned  ;  positive  error  is  what  I  must  accept  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  my  intellectual  life,  since  it  is  an  error  to 
give  the  name  of  truth  to  what  is  only  utility  or  dire 
necessity.  A  crime  of  the  most  degrading  kind  is  enjoined, 
or  rather  forced  on  me  ;  for  is  it  not  a  crime,  and  one  wholly 
destructive  of  my  dignity  as  a  rational  being,  to  take  the 
useful  or  the  injurious  as  the  sole  test  of  truth  or  falsehood  ? 
Cruel  Nature  if  such  be  thy  law !  Cruel  gift  if  we  can  only 
receive  thee  on  condition  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  escape 
annihilation  except  by  submitting  to  the  extinction  in  us 
of  every  spark  of  our  distinctive  excellence!  Foolish  and 
lying  Nature  if  thou  effacest  the  character  thou  thyself  hast 
imprinted  on  our  rational  spirit  in  order  to  deceive  us,  and  if 
thou  repentest  of  having  gifted  us  with  intelligence  and  the 
call  to  virtue  that  we  might  exercise  dominion  over  the  beings 
inferior  to  us!  Could  there  be  a  tyranny  more  hideous, 
more  crushing,  more  pernicious,  than  would  be  practised  by  a 
nature  like  this  on  what  is  essentially  the  intelligent  and  free 
portion  of  our  being  ?  In  such  a  system  absurdity  would 
reign  supreme  ;  truth  would  be  for  ever  eliminated  from  the 
universe  and  from  the  category  of  essences ;  our  mind, 
deprived  of  the  light  which  is  its  informing  principle,  would 
be  unceasingly  tossed  about  from  uncertainty  to  uncertainty, 
just  as  instinct  might  chance  to  dictate.  A  mysterious  and 
terrible  dread  would  underlie  our  whole  existence  on  this 
earth,  for  we  should  be  continually  flying  from  that  destruc- 
tion  which  would    be  ever  dogging  us,   without   our   even 
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knowing  what  we  were  trying  to  avoid.  So  gloomy  and 
nemesis-like  is  the  fate  of  man  as  conceived  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  this  school,  whilst  the  Deity  Who  watches  over 
him  is  a  being  unknown,  inexorable,  inconceivable ! 

This  system  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  represent  man 
as  placed  under  a  beneficent  and  provident  dispensation,  has 
already  produced  the  evil  results  I  am  referring  to. 

Passing  from  England  into  Germany,  it  has  there  trans- 
formed itself  into  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  Scottish  system  fathomed  to  its  depths,  and  developed 
with  much  greater  fulness  and  in  far  graver  and  more  regular 
forms  than  were  ever  dreamt  of  by  its  first  inventor. 

As  we  have  seen,  Reid  held  that  men  generally  believe 
in  certain  primary  notions  by  an  immediate,  instinctive,  and 
irresistible  prompting  of  the  soul.  This,  according  to  him, 
was  a  fact  incapable  of  explanation.  Kant  accepted  the  fact, 
but  added  that,  if  it  could  not  be  fully  explained,  it  could 
nevertheless  be  accurately  analysed  ;  in  other  words,  that 
that  interior  energy  by  which  the  soul,  acting  under  a  sort  of 
natural  *  inspiration,'  *  emitted  from  within  itself  the  common 
principles  of  reason  and  impelled  us  to  assent  to  them,* 
could  very  well  be  known  by  an  examination  of  its  effects. 
These  effects  he  attempted  to  distinguish  and  classify. 

As  a  result  of  his  labours,  he  laid  it  down  that  this 
species  of  spiritual  instinct  manifests  itself  by  a  certain 
number  of  functions  ;  and  to  those  partial  activities  by  which 
these  functions  are  severally  accomplished,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Forms  of  the  human  spirit.  Thus  originated  the  Forms 
of  Transcendental  Philosophy.  Reid  had  believed  in  all 
good  faith  that  he  was  securing  to  man  the  possession  of  ob- 
jective truth;  but  Kant  saw  very  clearly  that  Reid*s  system 
did  precisely  the  contrary,   />.,  that   it   entirely   destroyed 


*  Reid,  Essays  on  the  Powers  &'e. 
Vol.  I.,  Essay  II.,  chap.  vi.   (Tr.) 

'  One  of  the  errors  of  our  time  has 
been  to  confound  the  principles  of 
reason  with  the  assent  which  is  given 
to  them.  That  a  natural  inspiration 
may  prompt  us  to  assent  to  certain 
known   principles   I   can   well  under* 


stand  ;  but  an  inspiration  which  pro- 
duces the  principles  themselves,  is  to 
me  simply  incomprehensible.  Reid  as 
well  as  Kant  confounded  the  two 
operations  of  the  soul — intuition  and 
asseftt—?ji6.  pretended  to  explain  them 
both  by  a  single  hypothesis. 
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the  objectivity  of  truth.  Presenting  that  system  openly  in 
its  true  character,  he  intimated  that  the  *  Theoretical  reason 
had  no  objective  value  whatever,  and  that  the  truth  of 
all  human  reasoning  could  be  no  other  than  subjective,  />., 
appearing  as  truth  to  us/  Yet  he  did  not  perceive  that  to 
designate  truth  as  subjective  was  simply  an  abuse  of  language, 
and  that  subjective  truth  was  no  truth  at  all,  but  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms. 

1049.  I^  Italy  this  absurdity  found  no  favour,  and  was 
persistently  opposed. 

In  France,  the  Scottish  philosophy  made  its  appearance 
in  181 1.  Before  that  date  Condillac  held  absolute  sway, 
although,  strange  to  relate,  the  countless  crowd  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  took  his  word  for  gospel,  boastfully  proclaimed 
themselves  the  possessors  of  absolute  independence  of 
thought ! » 


*  How  little  does  man  know  about 
himself  !  How  often  is  he  deceived  in 
the  estimate  he  forms  of  his  own  acts  I 
They  who  think  themselves  most  free 
are  very  often  the  greatest  slaves.  The 
period  of  excitement  must  pass  away 
ere  other  men  can  be  in  a  position  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  mental 
state  of  those  who  preceded  them.  A 
man  will  often  declare  that  he  intends 
to  reach  a  certain  goal.  Does  it  follow 
that  he  has  chosen  the  right  road  for 
it  ?  If  you  relied  on  his  intention,  you 
would  be  often  deceived.  Let  us  con- 
fine ourselves  to  philosophers.  Berkeley 
assures  you  at  the  very  outset  that  his 
only  object  in  inventing  his  Idealism 
was  to  refute  the  Sceptics  who  had 
sprung  up  in  multitudes  from  the 
philosophy  of  Locke.  Alas  I  Locke 
himself  had  written  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  combat  Scepticism.  Now 
the  effect  of  Berkeley's  Idealism  was  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  Scepticism. 
Reid,  actuated  by  the  best  possible 
motives,  came  forward  to  check  the 
evil  ;  and  lo!  the  system  he  opposed  to 
it  gave  rise  to  the  Critical  Philosophy 
— the  worst  form  of  Scepticism  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  for  it  is  Scep- 
ticism developed  to  its  fullest  perfec- 
tion. But  now  what  did  Kant  propgse 
to  himself  by  his  philosophy?  He 
pledges  you  his  word  that  his  aim  in 


writing  is  no  other  than  had  been  con- 
templated by  all  his  predecessors ; 
namely,  to  dispose  once  and  for  ever 
of  the  Sceptics,  whom  he  compares  to 
*  A  Nomadic  tribe  who  hate  a  perma- 
nent habitation  and  settled  mode  of 
living,  and  threaten  daily  more  and 
more  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  civil 
society.*  (See  Preface  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Critique^  etc. )  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  in  the  kind  of 
investigation  he  has  undertaken  *  mere 
opinions  are  inadmissible,  and  that 
everything  which  in  the  least  resembles 
an  hypothesis  must  be  excluded  as  of 
no  value  in  such  discussions.'  (Ibid,) 

And  now,  after  all  these  declara- 
tions and  promises,  he  offers  to  satisfy 
you  by  a  mere  quibble.  He  first  tells 
you  that  there  is  no  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  a  knowledge  characterised  by 
necessity  ;  but  then  he  subjoins  that  the 
necessity  is  purely  apparent  and  sttb- 
jective.  By  this  slight  addition  he  has 
destroyed  all  knowledge,  together  with 
the  possibility  of  knowledge.  This  is 
certainly  nothing  but  rank  sophistry  ; 
nor  would  I  dare  to  inquire  what  he 
had  in  his  mind  when  advancing  it. 
But  of  the  other  philosophers  I  have 
just  named,  the  rectitude  of  whose 
intentions  is  above  suspicion,  I  will  say 
that  they  give  us  a  manifest  proof  of 
the  truth  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
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Later  on  the  German  philosophy,  veiled  in  part  under 
the  name  ot*  Eclecticism,  found  its  way  into  France.  Criticism 
evidently  suggested  this  name,  for  a  system  which  summoned 
all  other  systems  to  judgment  might  well  make  selections 
from  them.  However,  I  do  not  care  to  find  fault  merely  on 
account  of  names.* 

Not  every  one  in  France  understands  the  true  nature  of 
this  philosophy,  because,  being  still  new  in  that  country,  its 
ultimate  consequences  have  not  yet  come  to  light  Now  it  is 
by  the  last  results  of  a  philosophy  that  one  is  enabled  to  judge 
definitively  of  the  source  whence  they  proceed,  to  say  for 
certain  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that,  while  there  are  some  who 
attempt  to  use  this  philosophy  in  the  interests  of  religion, 
others  cultivate  it  wholly  regardless  of  religious  consequences, 
and  show  themselves  ready  to  accept  whatever  it  may  lead  to, 
without  knowing  what  that  will  be.  These  last  hasten  the 
development  of  the  system,  and  therefore  the  moment  when 
the  final  verdict  will  be  passed  on  it  It  is,  however,  sad  to 
think  that  no  bad  system  of  philosophy  is  finally  adjudicated 
upon  until  many  have,  through  it,  been  sacrificed  to  error ! 


of  this  note ;  namely,  that  in  the 
judgments  which  man  makes  on  him- 
self, he  often  errs,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
for  an  individual  to  know  precisely 
where  he  stands,  and  what  will  be  the 
true  and  full  result  of  his  manner  of 
thinking. 

'  There  is  nevertheless  something 
presumptuous  and  absurd  in  the  very 
name  of  Critical  Philosophy ,  since  by  it 
an  individual  professes  to  pass  judg- 


ment on  the  reason  of  his  fellow  men, 
as  if  he  were  of  a  nature  different  from 
theirs.  The  name  Eclecticism  has  not 
the  same  defect  ;  but  signifying  as  it 
does  a  mere  selection  of  doctrines,  it 
fails  to  express  that  unity  without 
which  there  is  no  true  philosophy,  but 
only  a  congeries  of  detached  opinions. 
To  judge  of  the  Eclectics  by  the  name 
they  assume,  one  would  say  they  are 
men  of  memory  rather  than  of  genius. 


II 


CHAPTER   III. 


OF  THE  TWO   PRINCIPLES  OF  CERTAINTY. 


1050.  We  must  distinguish  two  principles  of  certainty. 
The  one  is  a  proposition  expressing  the  essence  of  truths 

and  this  might  be  called  principimn  essendi} 

The  other  is  a  proposition  expressing  an  indubitable  sign 
of  the  truth  ;  and  this  might  be  z^}\^A  principium  cognoscendi, 

1 05 1.  It  is  evident  that  the  principle  which  expresses  the 
essence  of  truth,  must  also  be  the  principle  of  certainty  ;  for 
if  I  can  see  that  what  stands  before  my  mind  is  the  truth,  I 
have  no  need  of  any  other  motive  for  being  certain  about  the 
thing  of  which  I  think. 

So  in  like  manner,  when  I  have  an  indubitable  sign  that 
the  thing  I  think  of  is  true,  I  am  justified  in  firmly  believing 
that  thing,  although  I  do  not  see  its  intrinsic  reason,  Le,  its 
truth. 

1052.  But  let  us  see  what  relation  these  two  principles 
have  with  the  three  elements  of  certainty,  namely,  truth  in 
the  oh']tcty  firm  persuasion  in  the  subject,  and  the  reason  which 
produces  that  persuasion. 

That  our  argument  may  proceed  more  smoothly,  let  us, 
first  of  all,  fix  the  meaning  of  the  terms  we  employ. 

Anything  to  which  we  give  or  refuse  our  assent  may  be 
expressed  in  a  proposition  ;  and  a  proposition  present  to  our 
mind  may  also  be  called  a  cognitiony  so  far  forth  as  we  know 


•  By  carefully  distinguishing  be- 
tween these  two  principles  of  certainty, 
I  save  myself,  in  the  process  of  my 
argument,  from  many  ambiguities,  and 
the  reader  from  many  misunderstand- 
ings. At  the  same  time,  this  enables 
me  to  be  more  brief  in  what  I  have  to 
say  ;  since  a  train  of  reasoning  is  never 


so  long  as  when  the  terms  used  in  it  are 
uncertain  and  confused  in  meaning.  I 
have  to  observe,  moreover,  that  although 
certainty  depends  on  a  cause  external  to 
ourselves,  nevertheless  such  properties 
of  this  cause  as  have  no  relation  with 
certainty  must  be  excluded  from  the 
nature  of  the  present  argument. 
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what  it  means.  I  shall  therefore  use  the  term  proposition^  not 
as  expressing  any  one  particular  form  of  our  conceptions,  but 
as  expressing  in  general  anything  to  which  our  persuasion 
may  refer,  even  though  it  were  a  simple  idea,  since  even  an 
idea  can,  as  I  have  said,  be  expressed  by  a  proposition.' 

So  much  being  premised,  I  say  that  what  cdLUses  persuasion 
in  us,  or  takes  it  away,  is  the  assent  or  dissent  we  give  to  a 
proposition. 

Now  assent,  in  order  to  produce  a  persuasion  entitled  to 
the  name  of  certainty^  must  be  prompted  by  a  reason,  and  not 
given  at  random  or  blindly. 

A  reason,  therefore,  is  invariably  the  cause  of  certainty  ; 
and  of  the  three  elements  whence  certainty  results,  it  is  the 
third  that  generates  it  in  the  individual,  the  only  real  subject 
of  certainty.' 

1053.  Now  the  only  purpose  for  which  this  reason  becomes 
necessary  is,  that  we  may  be  brought  to  the  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  that  proposition.  But  if  the  truth  shows  itself  to  me 
intuitively,  then  the  reason  which  moves  me  is  truth  itself. 
The  direct  vision  I  have  of  it  generates  in  me  a  firm  persua- 
sion, which  is  reasonable  precisely  because  I  have  therein 
yielded  solely  to  the  force  of  truth  acting  on  me.  In  this 
case,  the  elements  of  my  certainty  are  reduced  to  two,  namely 
truth  in  the  object  (which  is  also  the  reason  of  my  persuasion), 
and  \h^  persuasion  itself,  which  that  truth  has  caused  in  me, 
the  thinking  subject. 

But  if  I  am  not  able  to  see  the  truth  itself,  which  is  the 
supreme  reason  and  the  evidence  of  the  proposition,  then,  in 


*  All  acquired  ideas  presuppose  a 
judgment  ;  and  as  to  the  original  idea, 
it  may  be  translated  into  a  proposition 
by  applying  it  to  itself,  by  saying,  for 
example,  being  is, 

*  The  subject  of  certainty  is  always 
an  individual ;  since  it  is  only  by  an 
individual  that  assent  can  be  given  or 
refused  to  a  proposition,  there  l)eing 
none  hut  individuals  on  this  earth. 
Mumanity,  as  such,  is  only  an  abstract 
idea.  Hence  it  would  be  an  absurdity 
to  take  (as  Lamennais  has  done)  an 
absti  action  for  a  real  person,  and  to  say 


that  humanity^  and  not  the  individuals 
which  compose  it,  gives  that  assent 
which  produces  certainty.  To  give 
assent  is  to  pronounce  a  judgment  ; 
the  proximate  judge  therefore  of  cer- 
tainty is,  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
individual  himself;  in  the  same  way 
that  the  proximate  judge  of  the  morality 
or  immorality  of  actions  is  the  con- 
science of  each  individual.  This,  how- 
ever, does  rot  mean  that  the  individual 
is  not  obliged, in  making  that  judgment, 
lo  follow  a  rule  which  is  independent  of 
himbclf. 
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order  that  I  may  give  a  reasonable  assent  to  the  same,  I  must 
have  a  motive,  token,  or  sign,  so  certain  that  I  cannot  be  de- 
ceived in  it*  Now  this  indubitable  sign  of  the  truth  may  be, 
for  example,  an  infallible  authority?  by  relying  on  which  I 
therefore  act  reasonably,  although  I  do  not  understand  that 
which  the  authority  affirms.  But  again,  speaking  in  general, 
certainty  as  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  may  be  produced  in 
us  by  a  sign  which,  although  perfectly  trustworthy,  is  extrinsic 
to  the  proposition,  and  incapable  of  giving  us  the  immediate 
perception  and  intuition  ^  of  the  truth  therein  contained. 

We  must,  then,  distinguish  these  two  principles  of  cer- 
tainty, the  one  being  intrinsic  to  the  proposition,  and  the 
other  extrinsic.  The  first  does  not  stop  at  persuading  or 
convincing  us  that  the  proposition  must  be  true,  but  enters 
into  the  proposition  itself  and  gives  us  a  clear  intellectual 
vision  of  its  truth.  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
enter  into  the  proposition  ;  nay,  does  not  always  concern  itself 
with  its  contents.  Hence  with  this  principle  it  is  not  even 
necessary  that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  proposition. 
No  matter  what  its  contents  may  be,  or  what  we  take  it  to 
mean  (were  it  even  expressed  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  us,  or 
written  in  unintelligible  characters),  the  principle  I  speak  of  is 
quite  proof  enough,  that  there  MUST  be  the  truth  in  it,  and 
that  we  are  therefore  bound  to  yield  an  unqualified  assent  to 
what  it  contains. 


*  *  Erret  necesse  est  *  (sa)rs  S.  Au- 
gustine), *  qui  assentitur  rebus  incertis. ' 
\Contra  Accui,  1.  2,  c.  iv.). 

'  Authority  is  not  this  extrinsic 
principle  of  certainty  considered  in  all 
its  generality,  but  only  a  particular 
principle  subordinate  to  the  general. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  arguments 
called  reductioad  absurdum^  falls  under 
the  same  principle,  that  is,  all  those  in 
which  the  absurdity  does  not  apply  to 
the  contents  of  the  proposition,  but  to 
the  proposition  itself  materially  taken, 
so  that  there  would  be  an  absurdity  in 
supposing  it  false,  although  we  do  not 
know  what  it  contains,  or  it  is  im- 
material whether  we  know  it  or  not. 


'  S.  Augustine  finds  the  word 
knowledge  more  proper  for  expressing 
the  intuition  of  the  truth,  and  the  word 
belief  for  expressing  the  assent  we  give 
to  a  proposition  on  the  testimony  of 
others,  or  on  the  depositions  of  the 
senses.  *  Proprie  quippe  cum  lo- 
quimur,  id  solum  scire  dicimur,  quod 
mentis  firma  ratione  comprehendimus. 
Cum  vero  loquimur  verbis  consuetudini 
aptioribus,  .  .  .  non  dubitamus  dicere 
scire  nos  et  quod  percipimus  nostri 
corporis  sensibus,  et  quod  fide  dignis 
credimus  testibus,  DUM  tamen  int£R 

Hi«C   ET   ILLUD  QUID   DISTET   INTEL- 

LIGAMUS  '  {Retract,  1.  i,  c.  xiv.). 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

OF  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  INTRINSIC  AND  THE  EX- 
TRINSIC PRINCIPLES  OF  CERTAINTY  STAND  TO  EACH 
OTHER. 

1054.  When  I  have  an  indubitable  sigfi  of  the  truth  of  a 
proposition,  for  example,  when  I  know  that  an  infallible 
authority  affirms  it,  I  can  no  longer  doubt  its  certainty. 

But  in  order  that  that  sign  may  render  me  this  service,  it 
must  itself  be  indubitably  certain.  Here,  then,  we  have  one 
certainty  producing  another.  It  is  only  because  I  have  made 
myself  sure  beforehand  that  the  sign  or  token  on  which  I 
depend  cannot  mislead  me,  that  I  obtain  certainty  in  regard 
to  the  said  proposition.  Therefore  the  certainty  produced  by 
the  extrinsic  principle  of  truth  is  not  the  first  in  the  order  of 
certainty,  but  supposes  a  certainty  anterior  to  it. 

Whence,  then,  is  the  certainty  of  that  s^n  derived  ?  If 
from  another  sign,  also  indubitabUy  I  ask  again  :  whence  this 
second  certainty  ?  It  is  manifest  that  the  sepes  of  these  signs, 
each  dependent  for  its  certainty  on  the  one  before  it,  cannot 
be  infinite  ;  for  a  number  of  links  of  a  chain  actually  infinite 
is  an  absurdity.  But  supposing  for  argument's  sake  that  the 
series  of  signs  were  infinite,  it  would  then  be  impossible  to 
come  up  to  the  beginning  of  it,  namely,  to  that  first  sign  on 
which  depends  the  certainty  of  all  the  others,  which  would 
therefore  be,  one  and  all,  of  no  value  to  us.  We  must,  then, 
of  necessity  end  in  a  sign,  the  truth  of  which  is  known  through 
its  own  self,  and  not  through  another  sign.  From  this  I  con- 
clude that  the  extrinsic  principle  of  certainty  is  not  the  highest ; 
but  is  lower  than  and  subordinate  to  the  intrinsic ;  and  thus 
the  ultimate  principle  of  all  certainty  reduces  itself  to  one 
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only,  i,e,f  to  truth  seen  by  the  mind  with  an  immediate  intui- 
tion, self-evident,  without  any  intermediate  signs  or  proofs 
whatever.^ 


*  Be  it  observed,  that  the  motive  or 
reason  which  wins  my  assent  must  in 
all  cases  be  truth ;  because  nothing 
could  truly  persuade  me  that  a  thing  is 
true,  but  truth.  Suppose  I  were  to 
believe  or  assent  to  a  proposition  simply 
from  a  motive  of  interest :  would  this 
proposition  be  certain  to  me  ?  Assuredly 
not ;  for  I  should  know  very  well  that 
my  reason  for  assenting  was  utility ^  not 
truth.  For  example,  an  assassin,  with 
his  dagger  pointed  at  my  heart,  forces 
me  to  swear  to  a  doctrine.  Does  he 
persuade  me  ?  No ;  he  only  succeeds 
in  making  me  perjure  mj^elf.  My  con- 
science tells  me  that  he  does  not  pro- 
duce certainty  in  me,  because  the  means 
he   employs  is  not  truth,  but  dread  of 


the  poniard,  which  has  no  right  or 
power  over  my  intellectual  assent.  But 
let  us  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of 
being  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  op- 
pression, or  slavery,  or  cruel  hardships, 
and  the  like  undue  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  me,  I  were  to  assent  to 
some  doctrine  and  form  some  kind 
of  persuasion  :  would  this  be  cer- 
tainty ?  Not  yet,  because  its  motives 
would  be  extraneous  to  truth.  If,  how- 
ever, the  persuasion  which  arose  at  first 
from  these  spurious  motives,  should  in 
course  of  time  be  confirmed  by  true 
reasons  supervening,  it  would  then  be 
certainty,  but  not  tUl  then.  The  truth 
seen  by  us  is,  therefore,  the  only  motive 
that  can  produce  certainty. 


j6  on  the  origin  OF  IDEAS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   THE   MANNER   IN  WHICH   WE   SEE  TRUTH. 

1055.  There  are,  then,  two  principles  of  certainty,  the  one 
intrinsic,  and  the  other  extrinsic. 

The  intrinsic  principle  consists  in  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 
truth. 

The  extrinsic  principle  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  an 
indubitable  sign  of  truth. 

The  extrinsic  principle  is  never  the  ultimate  one :  it  is 
subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  the  intrinsic ;  for  we  cannot 
have  an  indubitable  sign  of  the  truth,  unless  we  have  a  previous, 
certainty,  which  in  ultimate  analysis  can  come  only  from  the 
intuitive  knowledge  of  truth  (1054). 

The  supreme  or  ultimate  principle  of  certainty  is,  therefore, 
one  only — the  Intuitive  vision  of  truth. 

1056.  We  must  now  inquire  when  it  is  that  we  can  be  said 
to  have  intuitive  vision  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

We  are  said  to  know  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  when  we 
know  the  reason  of  it. 

Now  the  reason  of  a  proposition  may  be  expressed  by 
another  proposition :  for  example,  the  reason  of  this  proposi- 
tion, *  Man  is  a  nobler  being  than  the  brute,'  may  be  expressed 
by  this  other,  *  Because  the  intelligence  with  which  man  is 
endowed  is  nobler  than  mere  sense.' 

But  if  a  proposition  contains  the  reason  of  another,  there 
will  perhaps  be  a  third  proposition  which  in  its  turn  contains 
the  reason  of  the  second.  Thus  the  proposition  *  The  intelli- 
gence is  a  faculty  nobler  than  mere  sense,*  has  its  reason  in 
this  other  proposition  :  *  Because  the  intelligence  has  for  its 
object,  being  taken  universally^  whereas  sense  is  restricted  to 
the  body.' 
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If  we  also  want  to  know  the  reason  of  this  third  proposi- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  that  we  know  the 
truth  of  it,  we  shall  have  a  fourth  proposition  expressing  that 
truth. 

But  in  seeking  by  a  similar  process  the  reason  of  the 
fourth  proposition,  and  then  of  a  fifth,  and  so  on,  we  must 
needs  come  at  last  to  a  proposition  beyond  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  go,  because  it  will  contain  and  express  the  ulti- 
mate reason,  which  (from  the  moment  it  is  properly  under- 
stood) must  satisfy  us  so  completely,  that  we  c^n  feel  no 
desire  for  further  reasons.  In  this  last  reason  of  all  is  impli- 
citly contained  the  truth  of  the  whole  series,  and  therefore 
also  of  the  proposition  with  which  we  started  in  our  inquiry. 

1057.  Now  let  us  consider  this  matter  attentively.  The 
question  was,  *  When  do  we  apprehend  intuitively  the  truth 
of  a  proposition  ?'  and  by  observing  the  fact  we  found  that  the 
human  understanding  is  not  finally  satisfied,  and  does  not 
believe  that  it  sees  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  until  it  sees  the 
ultimate  reason  of  it  The  truths  therefore,  of  any  proposition 
short  of  the  final  one,  does  not  lie  in  the  proposition  itself,  but 
in  its  ultimate  and  supreme  reason.  Therefore  this  last  reason 
is  that  which  in  the  common  signification  of  the  word  is  called 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  to  see  the  truth,  is  nothing 
but  to  see  this  reason. 

1058.  Therefore  the  criterion  of  certainty,  expressed  in  the 
phrase  '  Intuitive  knowledge  of  truth,'  may  also  be  rendered 
thus :  '  The  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  reason  of  a  given  pro- 
position.'^ 


*  I  say  of  2l  proposition  f  and  not  oi 
the  thing  to  which  the  proposition 
refers.  The  reason  of  the  proposition 
is  logical ;  the  reason  of  the  thing  to 
which  the  proposition  refers,  is  pieia- 
physical^  or  final,  etc.  Take  as  an 
example  this  proposition,  *  The  human 
race  exists.'  The  human  race  is  what 
the  proposition  speaks  of.     Now,  in 


order  that  I  may  be  certain  of  this  pro- 
position, I  do  not  require  to  know  the 
ultimate  reason  of  the  human  race  itself; 
but  only  that  ultimate  reason  which 

Jjroves  to  me  the  fact  of  its  existence, 
or  the  proposition  turns  on  that  exist- 
ence, and  not  on  the  origin,  or  on  the 
raison  cTttre  of  the  human  race. 
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chaptp:r  VI. 

THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   KNOWLEDGE   MUST  ALSO   BE   THE 

PRINCIPLE  OF   CERTAINTY. 

1059.  When  I  wish  to  know  whether  a  proposition  be  true 
or  false,  I  seek  for  the  reason  of  it  (1055-1058). 

This  reason  may  be  expressed  in  another  proposition,  of 
which  I  can  also  seek  the  reason  ;  and  my  understanding  is 
not  set  fully  ^  at  rest  until,  passing  from  proposition  to  propo- 
sition, from  reason  to  reason,  I  arrive  at  the  last  reason  of  all, 
which  is  self-evident  {ibid),  I  then  say  that  I  have  appre- 
hended intuitively  the  truth  of  the  original  proposition  because 
I  have  the  suprane  principle  of  its  certainty. 

Now  let  the  reader  attend  to  the  following  fact.'  So  long 
as  I  am  seeking  to  ascertain  whether  a  proposition  be  true 
or  false,  my  knowledge  is  distinguished  from  certainty^  for  I 
know  what  the  proposition  means,  but  I  do  not  know  as  yet 
that  it  is  true.  The  knowledge,  therefore,  which  I  have  of  it 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  truth  or  certainty  I  am  in  search 
of.  This  distinction  between  the  knowledge  and  the  certainty 
of  a  proposition  continues  through  the  whole  series  of  propo- 
sitions or  reasons,  until  I  arrive  at  the  last  of  all.     But  when 


'  As  a  luallcr  of  fact,  men  in  their 
inquiries  are  not  always  satisfied  on 
reasonable  grounds  ;  but  acquiesce 
sometimes  (as  we  see  in  the  unedu- 
cated) on  frivolous  reasons  ;  and  these 
not  unfrc(iuently  strike  them  more  than 
such  as  are  solid  and  true.  It  may  be 
asked,  therefore,  'According  to  what 
law  do  men  practically  become  satisfied, 
when  seeking  for  the  reasons  of  things? ' 
and  we  may  lay  it  down  that  the  law 
is,  *  In  a  series  of  subordinate  proposi- 
tions, each  individual  feels  satisfied  >\hen 


he  has  arrived  at  that  proposition  about 
which  he  has  no  longer  any  doubt,' 
from  whatever  cause  his  not  doubting 
may  proceed. 

*  I  beg  the  reader  to  take  note  that 
I  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  argue  with 
the  Sceptics.  So  far  I  only  state  facts 
and  analyse  them.  I  describe  what 
takes  place  in  men,  or  what  they  be- 
lieve takes  place  in  themselves.  In  a 
word,  1  now  address  myself  to  mankind 
generally;  I  shall  deal  with  the  Sceptics 
in  due  course. 
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this  ultimate  reason  is  reached,  knowledge  and  certainty  are 
necessarily  identical ;  there  is  no  longer  any  real  difference 
between  them. 

In  truth,  I  have  given  the  name  of  ultimate  reason  to  that 
proposition,  which,  as  soon  as  understood,  justly  wins  our 
assent  by  its  own  intrinsic  authority  and  force  of  evidence ; 
so  that,  if  we  speak  seriously,  and  do  not  wish  to  mystify  that 
which  is  clear,  we  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination 
to  seek  for  any  other  reason,  since  that  reason  stands  before 
us  as  self-evident  and  fully  satisfying  to  our  nature  as  intel- 
ligent beings.  It  is,  in  fact,  exactly  what  has  been  described 
above  as  the  immediate  intuition  of  the  truth  of  the  thing 
(105  5-1058).  At  this  last  point  of  our  investigations,  there- 
fore, knowledge  and  certainty  are,  to  us,  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

1060.  But  it  must  be  observed  also  that,  if  I  stop  at  that 
ultimate  reason,  this  is  not  simply  because  I  feel  satisfied 
with  it.  I  might  declare  myself  satisfied  even  with  a  reason 
which  is  not  the  last,  and  rest  in  that.  In  the  ultimate  reason 
I  rest  not  only  voluntarily,  but  also  necessarily  ;  for  by  saying 
ultimate  I  express  a  reason  beyond  which  there  is  no  other 
that  I  can  seek,  or  know  and  give  my  assent  to,  unless  I  wish 
to  deceive  myself.  As,  therefore,  the  ultimate  reason  of  a 
proposition  is  that  wherein  my  assent  and  my  persuasion 
terminates,  so  is  it  that  wherein  terminates  my  knowledge. 
Clearly,  then,  the  principle  of  certainty  and  the  principle  of 
knowledge  are  one  and  the  same;  and  this  is  what  I  had 
undertaken  to  demonstrate.* 


*  When  this  point  is  reached,  where 
knowledge^  truth^  and  certainty  become 
identified,  we  see  clearly  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  knowledge  is  derived 
from  the  senses,  since  certainty  cannot 
originate  from  them.  The  Peripatetics 
were  aware  that  the  judgments  on  the 
truth  of  things  could  not  appertain  to 
the  senses.  Now  this  alone,  had  thev 
attentively  considered  it,  should  have 
sufficed  to  convince  them  that  neither 
could  knowledge  originate  from  the 
senses  as  from  its  formal  cause,  since 
knowledge  ultimately  identifies  itself 
with  certainty.     Let  us  hear  the  ac- 


count given  by  Cicero  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Peripatetics  and  the  Academicians  : 
*  Tertia  philosophise  pars,  qua  erat  in 
ratione  et  disserendo,  sic  tracfabatur  ah 
utrisque,  Quamquam  oriretur  a  sensi- 
bus,  tamen  non  esse  judicium  veri- 
TATis  in  sensibus.  Mentem  volebant 
rerum  esse  judicem  :  solam  censebant 
idoneam  cui  crederetur,  quia  sola  cerne- 
ret  id  quod  semper  esset  simplex  et 
unius  modi,  et  tale  quale  esset.  Hanc 
illi  Ideam  appellabant,  jam  a  Plat  one 
ita  appellatam  ;  nos  recte  speciem  pos- 
sumus  dicere'  {Acad,  i.)  *  The  tliird 
part  of  philosophy  consisted  in  reason- 
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ing  and  discussion,  and  was  propounded 
by  both  these  schools  as  follows  :  Al- 
though the  JUDGMENT  ON  THE  TRUTH 
OF  THINGS  originated  from  the  senses, 
nevertheless  it  was  not  in  the  senses. 
They  maintained  that  the  judge  of 
things  is  the  mind  ;  that  the  mind  alone 
is  entitled  to  belief,  because  it  alone 
can  see  that  which  is  unchangeably 
simple,  and  existing  in  the  same  mode, 
and  truly  such  as  it  appears  to  be.  To 
this  they  gave  the  name  of  Idea,  as 
Plato  had  already  done.  We  Latins 
may  appropriately  term  it  species.'* 
These  philosophers,  therefore,   placed 


the  principle  of  certainty  in  ideas.  But 
if  they  had  noticed  that  ideas  are 
evolved  from  one  another,  they  would 
have  discovered  the  primal  iiea,  the 
source  of  all  the  rest,  and  hence  they 
would  have  seen  the  oneness  of  the 
source  of  knowledge  and  of  certainty. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  opinion, 
certain  is  it  that  anyone  who  has  come 
to  understand  that  the  judgment  by 
which  we  acquire  certainty  comes  only 
from  the  mind,  can  also  discover  (if  he 
will  be  consistent  with  himself)  that 
knowledge  must  have  the  same  origin. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE   PRINCIPLE   OF  CERTAINTY   IS  ONE  AND   THE  SAME 
FOR  ALL   POSSIBLE  PROPOSITIONS. 

1061.  I  have  not  as  yet  set  myself  to  demonstrate  against 
the  Sceptics  that  there  exists  for  man  a  valid  principle  of 
certainty.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  merely  to 
explain  what  this  principle  ought  to  be,  in  order  that  one 
may  be  authorised  to  call  it  such,  supposing,  that  it  really 
exists. 

Continuing  my  argument,  then,  I  say  that,  if  the  principle 
of  certainty  exists,  it  can  be  but  one  for  all  possible  propo- 
sitions alike.  This  is  a  consequence  of  what  I  have  set  forth 
up  to  the  present. 

In  fact,  I  have  shown  that,  in  order  to  see  the  truth  of  any 
proposition,  we  must  go  on  investigating  until  we  arrive  at 
its  ultimate  reason}  There  remained,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
whether  that  which  is  the  ultimate  reason  of  one  proposition 
must  also  be  such  for  all  propositions  generally. 

But  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  this  ultimate  reason, 
I  found  that  it  was  the  principle,  not  only  of  certainty,  but 
also  o{  knowledge  (1059,  1060). 

Now  we  have  seen,  throughout  this  work,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  human  knowledge  is  one  only — namely,  being 

«  S.  Augustine  observes  that    the  Ixxxiil  Quaest.  q.  xlvi.)  *  In  the  Latin 

term  reasons  may  justly  be  applied  to  tongue  the    exact  equivalent  for   the 

idios.     In  fact,  a  reason  can  never  be  word  ideas  would  be  either  forms  or 

anything  else  than  an  idea.     Here  are  species.     The  word  reasons  would  not 

his  words  :  *  Ideas  Latine  possumus  vel  be  quite  so  proper,  for  what  we  call 

FOR  MAS  vel  SPECIES  dicere,  ut  verbum  reasons  the  Greeks  designate  by  the 

e  verbo  transferri  videamur.     Si  autein  term  Kftyoi  {words).     Nevertheless,   if 

RATIONES  eas  vocemus,  ab  interpretandi  anyone  were  to  adopt  this  latter  mode 

quidem  proprietate  discedimus :  rationes  of  rendering,  he  would,  although  dc- 

enimGraeceX<J7otappellantur,non  ideas;  parting  from  the  letter,  maintain  sub- 

sed  tamen  quisquis  hoc   vocabulo   uU  stantially  the  sense. ' 
voluerit,  a  re  ipsa  non  enrabit'  (Lib. 
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taken  universally}  We  must  therefore  admit  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  certainty  also,  if  it  exists,  must  be  one  and  the 
satne  for  all  possible  propositions ;  and  that  it  is  no  other 
than  this  same  marvellous  idea  of  being,  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  us  to  render  us  intelligent,  or  what  comes  to  the 
same — to  make  us  capable  of  perceiving  the  truth.^ 

*  The  ancients  were  aware  that  the  '  In  this  sense  the  saying  of  De  la 

principle  of  certainty  must  be  something  Mennais  is  true  :  '  La  certitude  est  la 

most  universal^  as  may  be  seen  in  Sex-  base  essentielle  de  la  raison  '  (Essai  sur 

tusEmpiricus  {Hypotypos,  L.  II.  c.  ix.).  rindiffSrencfy  vol.  ii.). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
OF  A  Most  simple  way  of  refuting  the  sceptics. 

1062.  The  one  only  form  of  human  reason  is  being  taken 
universally  (385-1039),  the  principle  as  well  of  knowledge  as 
of  certainty.' 

Now,  this  being  thus  taken  universally^  if  considered  as 
the  principle  of  knowledge,  is  called  Idea,  the  primal  idea, 
the  parent  idea ;  and  if  considered  as  the  principle  of  cer- 
tainty,  it  is  commonly  called  Xh^  ultimate  rmj^;/,orthe  TRUTH 
of  our  intellections  (1048,  1049). 

This  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  statement  I  made  in  the 
Saggio  sui  confini  della  ragione,  namely,  that  '  The  only  form 
of  human  reason  is  Truth.'     (See  Teodicea,  n.  131). 

1063.  Here  I  may  observe,  how  by  simply  adhering  to 
this  propriety  of  language,  we  can  supply  a  very  easy  refuta- 
tion of  the  Sceptics,  and  show  that  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  this  matter  is  per  se  above  all  their  attacks,  and 
that  the  line  of  argument  by  which  they  fancy  to  convict  it 
of  error  does  not  in  reality  so  much  as  touch  it. 

Let  us  suppose  a  discussion  as  taking  place  between  the 
Sceptics  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  bulk  of 
mankind  at  large,  and  see  how  the  former  do  battle  against 
their  own  chimeras  rather  than  against  their  opponents.  Wc 
will  designate  mankind  by  the  letter  M,  and  the  Sceptics  by 
the  letter  5. 

M,  We  say  that  it  is  possible  in  some  propositions  to 
know  for  certain  the  true  and  the  false. 

'  This    is    also    admitted    by    the       of  it  will  be  found   in   the  following 
common  sense  of  mankind.     Sceptics      chapters, 
oppose  this  common  sense ;  the  defence 
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S,  This  is  mere  presumption.  The  truth  cannot  be 
known  by  any  man. 

M,  And  yet  we  are  regularly  in  the  habit  of  reasoning ; 
we  have  ideas ;  with  these  ideas  we  form  judgments ;  we 
connect  these  judgments  together,  and  so  produce  perfectly 
consecutive  arguments.  By  means  of  these  various  intel- 
lectual operations,  we  come  to  know  whether  a  proposition 
be  reasonable  or  not,  true  or  false. 

5.  You  indeed  believe  that  you  do  all  this ;  and  when 
you  have  gone  on  manipulating  ideas,  forming  judgments, 
hunting  for  reason  after  reason,  and  syllogising  to  your  heart's 
content,  you  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  result.  But  we 
Sceptics  know  better ;  we  are  not  content  to  take  things  so 
superficially  as  is  the  custom  with  the  generality  of  you  ;  we 
scan  things  closely,  and  we  thus  find  that  all  this  cudgelling 
of  your  brains  is  to  no  purpose,  because  those  ideas  which 
you  look  upon  as  reasons  arc  nothing  but  phantoms,  and  you 
never  get  at  the  truth. 

M.  Used  as  we  are  to  the  plain  and  simple  road  of 
common  sense,  we  own  that  we  cannot  follow  you  in  these 
your  subtleties.  Nevertheless,  might  it  not  be  that  the  differ- 
ence between  you  and  us  lies  precisely  in  this,  that,  not  seeing 
so  far  as  you  do,  we  cannot  push  our  desires  so  far.  and  must 
therefore  rest  content  with  what  you  deem  unworthy  your 
acceptance } 

S,  Just  s6. 

M,  In  other  words,  we  rest  satisfied  with  truths  while  you 
wish  for  something  beyond  truth. 

S,  You  are  wrong  here.  We  Sceptics  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  you  do  not  and  never  can  lay  hold  of  the  truth. 

M.  But  have  you  not  admitted  just  now  that  we,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  perform  those  intellectual  operations  which 
come  under  the  name  of  reasonings } 

S.  Yes,  but  we  have  also  said  that  they  are  of  no  value. 

Af,  Whatever  may  be  their  value,  we  do  perform  them, 
and  by  means  of  them  come  to  see  an  ultimate  reason  of  the 
propositions  of  which  we  seek  the  tn-th  or  falsehood. 

S,  This  ultimate  reason,  into  which  all  your  deductions 
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finally  resolve  themselves,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  is  of 
no  authority,  because  wholly  unsupported  by  proof.  There- 
fore your  belief  in  it  is  gratuitous,  and  hence  all  conclusions 
based  on  such  belief  must  be  worthless. 

M,  We  shall  not  pretend  to  discuss  whether  the  thing  be 
as  you  say  or  not,  because,  as  we  have  stated  before,  your 
speculations  are  much  beyond  our  ken.  Permit  us,  however, 
to  ask  whether  you  know  how  that  ultimate  reason  on  which 
all  reasonings  without  exception  are  based,  is,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  termed } 

S.  What  has  the  meaning  of  words  to  do  with  the  present 
question  ?    Our  argument  is  about  things,  not  names. 

M,  But  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  the  things  are 
about  which  two  sides  argue,  if  the  parties  be  not  agreed 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use. 

5.  Well,  then,  how  is  this  ultimate  reason  of  yours 
termed } 

M.  Truth. 

5.  You  are  jesting ! 

M,  Indeed  we  are  not.  Truth  is  its  name,*  its  own 
proper  name,  and  this  is  why  we  have  said  that  the  difference 
between  you,  with  your  high  philosophy  soaring  above  us  the 
common  crowd,  and  ourselves,  consists  in  this  only,  that  we 
rest  quite  satisfied  with  truiky  whereas  you  do  not  think  it 
good  enough  for  you  ;  and  so,  when  you  have  come  to  it, 
you  throw  it  aside  to  go  in  search  of  something  better  and 
higher. 

S.  Surely  this  is  mere  trifling  with  a  serious  question, 
and  it  is  an  abuse  of  words. 

M,  It  cannot  be  considered  trifling  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference  between   your   way   of  thinking   and   ours.     Being 


*  I  have  shown  that  being  in  general 
constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the 
light  of  reasoHy  and  by  the  Schools  the 
light  of  iht  ^intelUctus  agens^  and  that 
it  is  the  ultimate  reason  by  which  all 
other  things  are  known.  Now  S. 
Augustine  calls  this  light,  this  reason, 
exactly  by  the  name  of  truth.  \  *  Lux 
increata  est  ratio  cognoscendi,  ct  lux 
sola increata est  Veritas*  {De  F.fieltg, 


c.  xxxiv.  and  xxxvi.).  He  calls  the  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge  (ratw  cognoscendi) 
uncreatedy  because,  whatever  there  is  in 
it  of  positive  is  uncreated  and  divine; 
but  the  limits  under  which  it  manifests 
itself  to  human  minds  are  concreated 
with  man,  and  therefore  it  may  equally 
be  called  a  created  lights  as  S.  Thomas 
calls  it,  who  does  not  on  this  account 
disagree  with  S.  Augustine. 
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unable  to  follow  your  subtle  and  arduous  investigations,  we 
limit  ourselves  to  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong.  We  only- 
put  down  clearly  our  opinion,  that  when  you  impugn  it  there 
may  at  least  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  you  are  impugning. 
But  as  regards  your  charging  us  with  an  abuse  of  words,  you 
must  allow  us  to  say  that  we.  think  the  imputation  somewhat 
strange. 

5.  Is  it  not  a  manifest  abuse  of  words  to  give  the  name 
of  truth  to  that  ultimate  reason  in  which  all  human  reasoning 
terminates,  when  the  very  point  now  at  issue  is,  whether  that 
ultimate  reason  be  true  or  illusory  }  You  are  simply  begging 
the  question. 

M,  We  beg  to  repeat  that  we  do  not  wish  to  discuss  any 
question.  But  with  respect  to  the  abuse  of  words,  have  you, 
perchance,  forgotten  to  whom  you  are  speaking } 

S.  To  a  multitude  for  the  most  part  illiterate. 

M,  That  is  to  say,  to  the  society  of  mankind,  which, 
whether  learned  or  illiterate,  is  the  only  authority  on  earth 
that  imposes  names  on  things  and  fixes  their  value.  Re- 
member that  you  were  not  born  philosophers,  but  human 
beings,  and  were  educated  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  learnt 
from  it  the  speech  you  now  employ  for  arguing  against  it. 
This  speech  was  formed  and  fully  accepted  before  you  and 
your  philosophy  were  ever  heard  of ;  nor  have  you  or  we  any 
other  to  express  our  thoughts  in.  Consequently  you  have  no 
right  to  give  to  the  word  truth  a  meaning  different  from  that 
which  we  and  our  common  forefathers  have  always  attached 
to  it.  Much  less  is  it  allowable  to  charge  the  whole  of  human 
society  with  transgressing  against  the  right  use  of  words, 
when  it  is  this  society,  and  this  alone,  which,  in  the  matter  of 
language,  makes  and  sanctions  the  law  whereby  all  men, 
learned  or  illiterate,  must  abide  if  they  wish  to  understand 
one  another.  Pardon  us,  rather,  if  we  find  you,  sceptical 
philosophers,  guilty  of  a  wanton  presumption  in  pretending 
to  dictate  to  the  human  family  as  to  the  meaning  of  those 
very  words  which  you  have  received  from  it.  Indulge  in 
subtleties  as  you  please  ;  but  leave  to  this  family  that   right 
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over  language  which  no  one  can  touch  with  impunity.  Now 
the  whole  human  race,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  pre- 
sent, has  never  meant  by  the  expression  *  to  know  the  truth 
of  a  proposition '  anything  else  than  *  to  know  the  ultimate 
reason '  of  it  No  other  value  has  ever  been  attached  to  the 
word  truth.  You  cannot,  therefore,  deny  truth.  Your  at- 
tacks avail  nothing  against  it,  since  you  admit  the  fact  that 
men,  by  analysis,  reduce  all  their  reasonings  to  an  ultimate 
element  or  reason}  To  say  that  this  reason  is  a  mere  illusion 
is  indeed  an  abuse  of  language,  because  what  is  called  truth 
is  nothing  but  this  very  reason.  Your  attacks  on  truth  are, 
therefore,  futile  ;  and  the  difference  between  your  select  selves 
and  us — the  bulk  of  the  human  family — consists,  as  we  have 
said,  simply  in  this  :  that  we,  when  we  have  arrived  at  the 


*  The  Sceptics  do  not  deny  ap- 
pearances, and  therefore  do  not  deny 
knowledge^  but  only  say  that  it  is  devoid 
of  certainty.  They  assail  the  truth  of 
knowledge  by  attacking  its  basis  or 
ultimate  principle.  The  following  pas- 
sage of  Sextus  Empiricus  against  *  the 
D^matists '  is  well  worth  attention  : 
*  The  something  which  the  Dogmatists 
hold  to  be  the  most  universal  of  all  con- 
ceptions (kcDl  fi^iv  rh  rl,  Sxcp  ipcurlv  flvat 
irdyrwv  y€vtK6rarov)  is  either  true  or 
false.  ...  If  they  say  it  is  false,  they 
must  confess  that  all  other  things  are 
false.  For  in  the  same  way  that,  given 
this  general  proposition,  **  that  which  is 
animal  has  an  animal  soul,'*  we  must 
also  admit  this  other  proposition,  **This 
particular  thing  is  an  animal,  therefore 
it  has  an  animal  soul."  So  in  like 
manner,  if  the  most  universal  of  all  our 
conceptions  (the  something)  is  false,  all 
the  particular  conceptions  must  be  false, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  true '  (Hypo- 
typ,  L.  II.  c.  ix.).  Now  the  main 
point  with  the  Sceptics  is  that  the 
something — the  most  universal  of  con- 
ceptions, and  on  which  all  the  other 
conceptions  depend — cannot  be  demon- 
strated to  be  true ;  whence  they  con- 
clude that  all  particular  cognitions  are 
likewise  devoid  of  certainty.  Now 
from  tlie  above  passage  many  important 
things  are  seen — namely  (i)  that  the 
ancient  Dogfnatists  had  noticed  that  all 
human  cognitions  are  reducible  to  a 
single  principle,   or  a  most   universal 


conception ;  and  that  the  Sceptics  did 
not  deny  this,  but,  while  admitting  it, 
took  exception  to  the  certainty  of  the 
most  universal  conception  itself;  (2) 
that  this  most  universal  conception  was 
the  notion  of  the  something,  namely, 
of  the  ens  communissimum  ;  (3)  that  on 
this  one  conception  they  (the  Dogma- 
tists) made  as  well  cognition  as  its  cer- 
tainty dependent ;  (4)  that  the  sophism 
of  the  Sceptics  of  every  age  consists  in 
requiring  a  demonstration  of  the  ulti- 
mate principle — that  is,  a  reason  of  the 
ultimate  reason — which  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  The  easy  plan,  there- 
fore, which  I  have  proposed  in  this 
place  for  refuting  the  Sceptics,  does  not 
consist  in  humouring  them  in  their 
intellectual  intemperance  by  seeking  to 
demonstrate  what  is  essentially  inca- 
pable of  demonstration,  and  essentially 
self-evident,  and  from  the  evidence  of 
which  all  the  demonstrations  of  sub- 
ordinate truths  are  drawn  ;  but  it  con- 
sists in  showing  them  that  they  build 
their  system  on  a  false  supposition,  ue, 
the  supposition  that  truth  is  something 
beyond  the  ultimate  reason  or  most 
universal  of  conceptions  ;  whereas  all 
men,  when  they  say  they  know  the 
truth  of  a  proposition,  mean  nothing 
else  than  that  they  see  the  connection 
of  that  proposition  with  the  ultimate 
reason^  or  with  that  which  is  the  most 
universal  of  all  conceptions,  and  most 
evident  through  its  own  self. 
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truth,  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it ;  whilst  you,  under  the  same  circumstances,  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  discovery  you  have  made,  and  seek  for  something 
better,  to  which,  in  defiance  of  all  linguistic  propriety,  you 
pretend  to  give  the  name  of  truth.^ 

1064.  Whoever  has  caught  the  drift  of  this  dialogue  will 
see  that  the  cause  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  truth  is  not  only  vindicated,  but 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 

Likewise  he  will  understand  whence  the  dismal  error  of 
the  Sceptics  arises. 

It  is  due,  in  ultimate  analysis,  to  an  abuse  of  abstraction. 

Whenever,  in  reasoning  about  a  given  object,  one  forgets 
to  consider  it  in  itself,  and  bases  his  deductions  upon  a  purely 
abstract  notion  of  it,  error  most  easily  creeps  in.  For  that 
abstract  notion  does  not  represent  the  object  perfectly — that 
is,  it  does  not  contain  all  that  the  object  contains,  since  it  is 
wanting  in  what  is  proper  to  that  object,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  every  other.  Now  the  absence  of  this  important  ele- 
ment must  render  the  reasoning  defective  and  give  erroneous 
results. 

And  this  is  what  the  Sceptics  do  when  reasoning  about 
truth.  They  view  it  in  the  abstract  as  a  quality  attributed 
to  the  various  propositions  about  which  one  seeks  to  know 
whether  they  be  true  or  false.  According  to  this  general  and 
abstract  notion,  the  proposition  is  distinct  from  its  truth ;  and 
thus  it  seems  that  the  first  can  always  be  admitted  without 
the  second.  As  a  consequence,  the  Sceptics  think  themselves 
authorised  to  say  that  no  proposition  is  true,  and  that  the 


*  From  this  example  we  may  see 
how  necessary  it  is  to  study  the  pro- 
priety of  words  before  one  undertakes 
to  impugn  the  universally  received 
opinions  which  are  expressed  in  no 
other  way  than  by  words.  By  reflecting 
on  the  importance  of  this  principle,  one 
comes  to  understand  how  intimate  is 
the  union  between  ideas  and  words, 
and  how  it  is  in  language  alone  that 
the  traditional  opinions  of  mankind  are 
enshrined.  Hence  the  ancients  con- 
sidered etymology— or,  to  speak  more 


accurately,  the  study  of  the  meanings 
of  words— a  most  necessary  part  of 
logic.  Cicero  expresses  the  doctrine  of 
the  Academicians  and  Peripatetics  on 
this  point  thus  :  *  Verborum  etiam 
explicatio  probabatur  qua  de  causa 
quasque  essent  ita  nominata,  quam  Ety- 
mologiam  appellabant'  {Acad,  L.  i.) 
*  They  also  laid  great  stress  on  the 
interpretation  of  words — that  is,  on 
investigating  why  each  thing  was  de- 
signated by  such  or  such  a  name ;  and 
this  they  called  Etymology. ' 
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union  of  these  two  elements — the  proposition  and  its  truth — 
can  never  be  effected. 

But  would  they  have  done  so  if,  instead  of  viewing  the 
truth  in  this  abstract  manner,  they  had  considered  it  in  itself, 
and  formed  the  correct  notion  of  it  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  they 
would  then  have  seen  that  the  truth,  which  in  all  deduced 
propositions  is  distinct  from  them,  so  that  the  proposition  and 
the  truth  of  the  same  are  two  things,  is  itself  2i  first  proposition. 
They  would  therefore  have  come  to  see  that  there  is  an 
ultimate  proposition,  expressive  of  truth  itself — in  other 
words,  a  reason  which  is  commonly  known  as  Truth,  Having 
reached  thus  far,  they  would  have  understood  that  it  is  an 
absurdity,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  deny  the  truth  of  the 
last  of  all  propositions,  because  it  is  to  deny  that  truth  is 
truth.  Thus  the  error  of  the  Sceptics  resolves  itself  into  a 
mere  abuse  of  words,  a  neglect  to  grasp  their  exact  value. 

Hence  the  sceptical  question  becomes  entirely  changed, 
and  the  real  point  at  issue  is,  not '  whether  man  can  know 
the  truth,'  but  *  whether  man  ought  to  assent  to  the  truth  and 
be  content  with  it,  or  not';  in  other  words,  is  that  to  which 
the  human  race  has  given  the  name  of  truths  a  thing  so 
authoritative,  so  absolute,  that  nothing  can  be  looked  for 
more  excellent  and  satisfying,  or  is  it  a  mere  hallucination, 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  ? 

This  new  state  of  the  question  which  renders  its  solution 
so  obviously  manifest  that  it  would  be  vain  for  Sceptics  to 
gainsay  it,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  admitted.  This  will 
be  seen  more  clearly  from  what  I  shall  say  in  the  following 
chapters. 
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PART  II. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  CRITERION  TO  DEMONSTRATE 
THE  TRUTH  OF  PURE  KNOWLEDGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  INTUITION  OF  BEING  (THE  SOURCE  OF  ALL  CERTAINTY) 
CARRIES  THE  PROOF  OF  ITS  TRUTH  WITH  ITS  OWN  SELF. 

ARTICLE  L 
Sceptical  objections  against  the  intuition  of  being. 

1065.  The  Sceptics  do  not,  at  least  commonly  speaking,* 
deny  appearances :  they  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  sensa- 
tions ;  but  they  say  that  our  intellectual  perception  deceives 
us,  and  therefore  cannot  be  trusted  as  a  sure  voucher  of  the 
truth. 

Our  primal  and  innate  intellection,  on  which  all  others 
depend  (1044- 1 064),  is  that  of  being,  and  the  doubts  which 
can  be  raised  by  Sceptics  against  its  truth  and  validity  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  three  : — 

1.  How  do  we  know  that  the  intellection  of  being  (the 
form  of  all  other  intellections)  is  not  a  mere  illusion  ?  that  its 
truth  is  not  purely  apparent  or  subjective } 

2.  How  is  it  possible  for  man  to  perceive  what  is  outside 
of  himself?  How  can  he  go  outside  himself?  In  what  does 
the  bridge  of  communication  between  himself  and  things  out- 
side of  or  different  from  him  consist  ? 

3.  Even  supposing  that  what  our  mind  sees  were  not  in  itself 
an  illusion,  but  something  objectively  true,  would  it  not  be 

»  Pyrrho    himself,     according     to       only  denied  the  possibility  of  proving 
:tus  Empiricus  {Hypotypos.  L.  I.  c.       their  reality. 


Sextus  Empiricus  (Hypotypos.  L.  I.  c. 
viii.)  admitted  sensible  at>pearances,  and 
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altered  and  falsified  by  our  mode  of  seeing  it  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  natural  that  the  mind  in  seeing  things  should  clothe 
them  with  its  own  forms,  just  as  a  mirror  reflects  the  objects, 
not  exactly  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  configuration  of  its  own  surface,  for  example,  contracted 
or  enlarged  according  as  its  surface  happens  to  be  concave 
or  convex  ? 

To  these  three  sceptical  objections  I  must  now  reply. 
But  first  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  how  and  by  what  steps 
some  minds  can  be  so  far  led  astray  as  to  fall  at  last  into 
such  extremes  of  doubt. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Whence  do  these  sceptical  objectiofis  originate  ? 

1066.  Our  attention,  from  our  first  entrance  into  this 
world,  is  continually  occupied  with  sensible  perceptions.  And 
if,  when  adults,  we  give  ourselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  an 
endless  number  of  reasonings,  one  more  subtle,  arduous,  ab- 
stract and  elaborate  than  the  other,  engages  and,  I  may  say, 
exhausts  our  whole  thinking  energy.  Now  this  immense 
mass  of  perceptions  and  of  reasonings,  while  on  the  one  hand 
sufficient  of  itself — indeed  more  than  sufficient — to  absorb 
any  amount  of  intellectual  application,  has  also  on  the  other 
great  attractions  for  us,  for  this  reason,  that  we  find  in  it,  or 
hope  to  find,  a  variety  of  excellent  means  for  supplying  our 
wants,  satisfying  our  tastes,  and  carrying  noble  projects  into 
effect.  Must  it  not,  then,  be  extremely  difficult  as  well  as 
repugnant  to  our  inclinations  to  withdraw  our  mind  entirely 
from  a  spectacle  so  imposing  and  so  fondly  cherished,  in  order 
to  reduce  ourselves  to  a  condition  of  intellectual  solitude 
where  nothing  is  left  for  us  to  contemplate  save  the  bare 
possibility  of  gaining  knowledge  }  Yet  this  is  what  we  must 
do  if  we  wish  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  idea  of  being  in 
general  pure  and  alone.  By  force  of  abstraction  we  must 
remove  from  our  thought  every  one  of  our  acquired  cognitions, 
retaining  only  the  ability  to  direct  our  attention  at  will ;  for 
when  we  are  reduced  to  that  solitary  idea,  the  possibility  of 
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knowledge  is  all  that  remains  to  us.  Now  this  species  of 
abstinence,  so  to  speak,  however  short  its  duration,  is  painful 
to  us  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  in  it  we  were  thinking  of  nothing 
whatever,  and  were  wasting  our  time  in  a  barren  contempla- 
tion, of  which  we  see  neither  the  necessity  nor  the  advantage. 
Hence  it  is  that,  as  a  rule,  no  one  cares  to  employ  himself  in 
this  abstract  kind  of  meditation,  unless  compelled  to  it  by 
the  uigent  need  of  securing  a  firm  foundation  for  all  human 
cognitions,  in  danger  of  perishing  under  the  attacks  of  scep- 
ticism. 

1067.  Yet  the  inquiry  into  the  truthfulness  of  human  know- 
ledge is  most  important  for  all,  and  everybody,  in  one  way  or 
another,  refers  to  it  in  his  speech.  But  the  very  arguments 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  throw  doubt  on  all  that  the 
generality  of  men  regard  as  most  certain,  from  what  species 
of  knowledge  are  they  drawn }  from  acquired  and  deduced 
knowledge.  For,  as  I  have  just  said,  what  most  powerfully 
and  continually  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  human  mind 
are  the  various  sciences,  so  wide  in  their  scope  and  so  dazzling 
by  the  prospects  they  open  before  us.  The  man  of  science 
finds  that  a  certain  observation  has  miscarried,  or  that  a 
certain  reasoning  has  proved  fallacious.  He  sees  that  to  a 
certain  reason  which  was  at  first  thought  quite  sound,  another 
reason  of  equal  or  greater  weight  has  been  unexpectedly 
opposed,  and  that  what  had  heretofore  passed  for  an  un- 
doubted truth  was  subsequently  discarded  as  an  error.  So 
again,  he  notices  how  the  cunning  subtleties  of  disputation 
have  grown  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  at  last  a  school 
of  sophists  openly  professing,  and  undertaking  to  teach  in  all 
due  form,  the  art  of  taking  up  ad  libitum  thtpro  or  the  con  in 
every  kind  of  question,  of  confuting  a  reasoning,  of  drawing  it 
out  in  such  a  way  that  no  settled  conclusion  is  ever  arrived  at 
— in  fact,  of  rendering  all  agreement  impossible,  as  mwst 
clearly  be  the  case  when  one  of  the  contending  parties,  no 
matter  whether  he  be  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  has  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  come  to  terms  with  the  other. 

This  experience  of  the  fallaciousness  of  human  reason, 
this  flexibility  and  these  continual  changes  of  front  in  contro- 
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versies,  this  possibility  of  mystifying  even  the  simplest  things, 
this  insensate  ambition  to  show  how  much  one  can  do  in 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  side,  often  lead  super- 
ficial or  evil-disposed  reasoners  into  absolute  scepticism. 

But  once  more  (and  the  question  is  most  important),  what 
portion  of  human  knowledge  have  sophists  made  the  subject 
of  all  these  experiments  ?  Simply  that  portion  which  is  the 
most  attractive  and  most  occupies  and  delights  the  minds  of 
the  learned  ;  never  knowledge  taken  in  its  entirety. 

On  the  other  hand,  have  they  limited  their  conclusion  by 
this  premiss  ?  No ;  they  have  extended  it  to  human  know- 
ledge generally,  pronouncing  it  all  illegitimate  and  false,  or 
at  least  doubtful. 

1068.  Thus  they  mistook  the  part  for  the  whole.  They 
forgot  to  consider  that,  over  and  above  the  large  and  showy 
portion  of  knowledge  contemplated  by  them — I  mean  the 
deduced  one — there  is  another  portion,  the  truth  of  which 
no  man  had  ever  yet  attempted  to  impugn.  This  was  indeed 
an  exceedingly  slender  portion,  like  a  diminutive  little  seed 
uncared  for  and  left  as  it  were  in  a  corner  of  the  mind — nay, 
treated  as  one  of  those  low  menials  whom  nobody  considers 
worthy  of  notice  or  regard.  But  the  omission,  insignificant, 
almost  infinitesimal,  as  it  seemed,  had  the  effect  of  radi- 
cally vitiating  the  argument.  Little  did  our  thinkers  imagine 
that  this  modest  particle  of  knowledge  which  in  men's  minds 
lay  confused  with  the  rest,  and  was  not  vouchsafed  even  a 
passing  glance,  must  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
their  sinister  verdict,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
power  capable  afterwards  of  redeeming  from  proscription  that 
other  portion  of  knowledge  which  man  is  so  proud  of,  and 
imagines  to  be  all  he  knows. 

Nevertheless,  here  also  *  the  least  becomes  the  greatest.' 
The  basis  of  all  certainty  lies  in  this  smallest  portion  of  our 
knowledge,  so  extremely  difficult  of  observation,  and  yet 
withal  so  solid  and  firm  that  it  becomes  the  fulcrum  of  our 
reasoning  power,  by  which  we  work  out  argumentations 
irrefragably  conclusive.  And  this  is  no  other  than  that  most 
VOL.  III.  D 
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simple  idea  of  being  whence,  as  we  have  seen,  all  deter- 
minate ideas  flow,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  ideas. 

This  original  element  of  our  knowledge  (which  we  all 
have  in  us,  although  commonly  speaking  we  do  not  advert 
to  it)  cannot  therefore  be  affected  by  a  general  argument 
directed  against  the  validity  of  all  knowledge  ;  and  if  we 
really  mean  to  combat  this  element,  we  must  do  it  in  a  direct 
way :  and  then  it  is  that  we  find  it  impregnable. 

On  this  account  I  would  ask  the  reader  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  general  reasonings  like  those  of  the  Sceptics, 
but  to  take  the  several  parts  of  knowledge  separately  and 
see  how  far  such  reasonings  are  applicable  to  each.  By  so 
doing,  I  am  confident  he  will  find  that,  even  if  the  reasonings 
in  question  could  overthrow  every  other  item  of  knowledge, 
they  are  utterly  powerless,  and  even  without  meaning,  when 
arrayed  against  the  idea  of  being. 

But  to  be  convinced  of  this  we  must,  as  I  have  said, 
bring  the  whole  of  our  attention  to  bear  on  that  idea,  so  as 
fully  to  understand  its  genuine  nature  ;  for  whoever  under- 
stands it  will  not  fail  to  perceive  how  utterly  inapplicable  to 
it  are  the  abstract  reasonings  of  the  Sceptics. 

In  order  to  make  this  thing  clear,  let  us  set  forth  the 
distinctive  character  of  that  idea,  replying  at  the  same  time 
to  the  sceptical  objections  set  down  above. 

ARTICLE   III. 

First  sceptical  objection  :  *  Might  not  the  thought  of  being  in  general  be 

an  illusion  ?  * 

§  I- 

Ans^ver  to  the  Objection, 

1069.  I  have  already  said  (1066- 1068)  that  this  doubt 
could  not  arise  if  one  only  understood  what  is  meant  by 
the  intuition  of  being  in  general,  or  taken  universally,  and 
considered  it  as  it  is  in  its  own  self,  apart  from  other 
intellections. 

In  fact,  what  does  an  illusion   mean }     It  can  only  mean 
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to  think  that  a  thing  is  what  it  is  not.  If,  for  instance, 
being  in  a  wood  at  night,  under  the  feeble  rays  of  a  new 
moon,  I  think  I  see  a  man,  when  it  is  only  a  shadow,  or  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  rock,  I  am  the  victim  of  an  illusion. 
From  this  we  see  that,  to  constitute  an  illusion,  two  things 
are  necessary,  (i)  two  separate  elements,  namely,  an  appear- 
ance and  a  reality,  (2)  a  judgment  which  changes  the 
appearance  into  the  reality. 

If,  then,  I  had  an  appearance  before  me,  or  if  I  were  to 
experience  a  certain  sensation  or  a  certain  visual  impression, 
and  did  not  proceed  beyond  it,  nor  form  any  judgment  as  to 
a  reality  responding  thereto,  deception  would  be  impossible. 

1070.     Now  these  conditions    are  wanting    in    the   idea" 
of  being  in  general.    This  idea  is  perfectly  simple  (542-546). 
It  is  purely  an  intuition,  unaccompanied  by  any  judgment. 
In  it,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  deception. 

In  fact,  when  I  say  *  being  in  general]  what  do  I  express  } 
Do  I  affirm  anything }  Do  I  deny  anything }  No,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  (ibid). 

To  think  being  in  general  is  not  even  to  think  that  a 
something  subsists.  In  thinking  this  I  might  be  deceived, 
for  possibly  that  thing  might  not  subsist. 

Nor  again,  by  thinking  being  in  general,  do  I  think 
this  or  that  determinate  kind  of  thing,  but  only  the  possi- 
bility of  any  kind  of  thing  whatever  (408,  409).  And  what 
\s possibility}  ^oii[)Sxig\y\\t  thinkableness  (542-546);  that  is, 
the  object  of  that  thought  is  an  entity  sui  generis  which 
serves  as  a  light  to  the  mind,  an  entity  wherein  there  is  no 
contradiction  or  intrinsic  repugnance.  That  in  which  there 
is  contradiction  or  intrinsic  repugnance,  cannot  be  received 
by  our  mind,  except  in  its  single  elements  taken  separately 
from  one  another.  The  union,  therefore,  of  these  contra- 
dictory elements  is  not  thinkable ;  it  is  simply  nothing,  for 
the  one  element  destroys  the  other  and  so  nothing  remains. 
Now  in  a  thing  that  is  wholly  without  determinations,  there 
can  be  no  contradiction ;  it  is  therefore  conceivable,  think- 
able, or  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  possible, 

D  2 
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Consequently,  in  the  simple  intuition  of  being,  there  can 
be  neither  deception  nor  illusion. 

§2. 

Sceptical  Rejoinder, 

1 07 1.  That  we  have  a  conception  of  being,  or  in  other 
words,  that  being  is  thinkable,  is,  then,  a  fact} 

If  the  Sceptic  contents  himself  with  objecting  that  this 
conception  is  an  illusion,  his  objection  has  no  sense,  as  I  have 
just  shown  ;  for  it  attributes  illusion  to  what  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  is  incapable  of  illusion. 

The  only  alternative  left  to  him  therefore  is,  to  try  if  he 
can  deny  the  fact  itself,  to  say  that  beiftg  is  unthinkable. 


*  The  ancients  were  aware,  that  all 
philosophy  started  from  ^fact^  and  that 
this  fact  was  no  other  than  the  intuition 
of  being  taken  universally,  or  in  other 
words,  the  actual  existence  of  an  intel- 
lection. They  were  also  aware,  that  a 
fact  cannot  become  known  except  by 
the  aid  of  experience  :  but  at  the  same 
time  they  understood,  that  the  ftinda- 
mental  fad  of  philosophy  could  be 
attested  by  our  consciousness  alone, 
inasmuch  as  it  belongs,  not  to  external, 
but  to  intenial  experience—  a  species  of 
experience  which  modem  Sensists  have 
entirely  neglected,  and,  as  I  have  so 
often  had  occasion  to  remark,  systema- 
tically abandoned.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
will  quote  a  passage  from  a  celebrated 
writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
acute  philosopher  and  theologian,  Duns 
Scotus.  In  his  commentary  on  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Sentences  {Distinct, 
43,  q.  2),  we  read  as  follows : 

*  We  EXPERIENCE  in  ourselves  that 
we  have  an  actual  knowledge  of  the 
universal'  {see  how  this  writer  sets 
out  from  the  experience  of  the  universal) : 
*for  we  EXPERIENCE  that  we  know 
BEING  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  qualify  of  in- 
comparably wider  extension  than  what 
is  presented  to  us  by  even  the  highest 
among  our  sensitive  powers.  We  ex- 
perience furthermore,  etc.  .  .  .  Now 
to  none  of  the  sensitive  powers  can 
the  knowledge  of  any  of  these  things 
be  attributed '  {see  here  the  intellectual 
cognition descri bed z.'s,  essentially  different 
from   the  sensitive).      *  But  if  anyone 


were  persistently  to  deny  the  existence 
of  these  acts  in  man,  it  would  be  useless 
to  argue  with  him  any  further  *  {see  how 
those  who  deny  the  primal  inteltectttal 
fact,  take  away  the  possibility  of  all 
reasoning).  *  Thus  if  a  man  declares 
that  he  does  not  see  colours,  we  tell 
him  that  he  is  incompetent  to  hold  a 
discussion  on  colours,  because  he  is 
colour-blind.  In  the  same  manner, 
since  by  a  certain  kind  of  sense, 
namely,  by  an  interior  perception  *  {see 
Jiere  the  internal  expedience  of  our  con- 
sciousness), *  we  experience  these  acts  in 
us,  if  our  interlocutor  denies  them,  we 
must  say  that  he  is  not  a  man,  because 
he  has  not  that  interior  vision  which 
other  men  experience  in  themselves. ' 

*  Experimur  in  nobis  quod  cogno- 
scimusactu  universale  :  experimur 
enim  quod  cognoscimus  ens,  vel  quali- 
tatem,  sub  ratione  aliqua  communion, 
quam  sit  ratio  primi  objecti  sensibilis, 
etiam  respectu  supremoe  sensitivae.  Ex- 
perimur etiam,  etc.  Quodlibet  autem 
istorum  cognoscere  est  impossibile 
alicui  sensitivae  potentice  tribuere.  Si 
quis  autem  proterve  neget  illos  actus 
inesse  homini,  non  est  cum  eo  ulterius 
disputandum  ;  sicut  nee  cum  dicente, 
non  video  colorem ;  sed  illi  dicendum  ; 
tu  indiges  sensu,  quia  caucus  es.  Ita, 
quia  quodam  sensu,  id  est  perceptione 
interior!,  experimur  istos  actus  in  nobis, 
si  istos  neget,  dicendum  est  eum  non 
esse  homincm,  quia  non  habet  illam 
visionem  interiorem,  quam  alii  expe- 
riuntur  se  habere.  * 
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My  answer  to  this  would  be :  Therefore  you  deny  the 
existence  of  all  human  thought ;  for  we  cannot  think  without 
thinking  something,  in  other  words,  without  having  an  object 
before  our  mind ;  and  to  say  somethings  an  object^  is  the  same 
as  to  say  being.  If  then  being  is  unthinkable,  human  thought 
is  impossible. 

Accordingly,  our  Sceptic  could  not  utter  a  single  word,  nor 
perform  the  least  intellectual  act ;  since  by  speaking  or  think- 
ing he  would  belie  himself.  The  question  is  no  longer  as  to 
whether  our  thought  be  true  or  illusory,  but  whether  we  think 
or  do  not  think.  If  we  think  (no  matter  whether  right  or 
wrong,  true  or  false),  we  think  somethiftgy  therefore  being. 
We  are  here  exactly  at  the  point  where  knowledge  and 
certainty  become  identical  (1059,  1060). 

1072.  The  Sceptic,  then,  cannot  assail  truth  on  so  high  a 
ground  as  this  without  contradicting  himself.  Therefore  the 
possibility  of  thinking  lies  beyond  reach  of  attack.  To  attack 
it,  we  must  commence  by  not  thinking ;  and  if  we  do  not 
think,  what  do  we  attack  ?  Nothing.  We  only  abdicate  our 
right  to  membership  with  the  human  family,  and  sink  our- 
selves to  the  level  of  minerals,  vegetables,  or  brutes. 

1073.  Now  the  phrase  *  Possibility  of  thought '  is  perfectly 
equivalent  to  *  Thinkableness  of  being ;  *  because,  as  we  have 
said,  thought  is  nothing  but  an  act  of  the  mind  having  being 
for  its  object. 

Beingy  therefore,  considered  under  this  aspect,  namely,  as 
the  universal  object  of  thought,  stands  safely  entrenched  in  a 
position  where  nothing  can  touch  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  to  assail  that  position,  thought  must  be  employed.  As, 
then,  no  one  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  assail  zinA  notassail^ 
think  and  not  thinks  so  no  one  can  deny  the  intuition  of  being 
in  general. 

The  intuition  of  being  is,  therefore,  admitted  necessarily 
by  all.  Being,  as  thinkable,  is  a  simple  fact^  not  subject  to 
our  will.  We  contemplate  it  and  admit  it  with  our  mind  by 
the  same  necessity  as  that  by  which  we  exist.  It  does  not 
require  our  assent  or  dissent :  it  is.  We  either  do  not  think 
at  all,  or  we  think  it.    To  think  against  being  is  an  absurdity. 
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He  who  believes  that  he  does  so,  do6s  not  understand  the 
question  at  issue.  He  imagines  himself  as  doing  what  he 
does  not.  Hence  no  man  who  knows  what  being  taken 
universally  is,  can  deny  it ;  since  he  affirms  it  by  his  very 
denial.  So  also,  no  man  can  have  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
might  perchance  be  illusory.  It  could  not  be  even  illusory 
unless  it  were  true.  That  cannot  be  pronounced  illusory, 
which  ends  in  itself  and  is  absolutely  simple.* 

§3. 

Corollaries  of  the  doctrine  just  expounded. 

1074.  Let  us  recapitulate  in  other  words  the  doctrine 
just  expounded,  reducing  it  to  certain  simple  principles  which 
were  established  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work  (398-470). 
We  have  said  that  being  is, 

(i)  That  element  which  enters  into  all  our  ideas  ; 

(2)  That  which  remains  in  our  ideas  after  we  have  per- 
formed on  them  all  the  abstractions  possible  ;  the  last  of 
which  gives  us  precisely  being  pure  and  simple,  so  that  if  this 
also  is  taken  away,  no  idea  remains  (410,  411). 

Therefore  we  must  either  not  think  at  all,  or  if  we  do 
think,  we  must  think  being.  We  cannot  therefore  deny  the 
thinkableness  of  being,  for  in  denying  it  we  think  it,  and  thus 
contradict  our  denial. 

1075.  The  following  propositions  are  corollaries  of  this 
doctrine  : 

1.  If  the  idea  of  being  is  the  constitutive  element  of  every 
one  of  our  ideas,^  it  must  needs  be,  in  all  of  them,  the  im- 


*  Hence  the  Pyrrhonists  who,  ac- 
cording to  Sextus  Empiricus,  admitted 
appearances  would  have  been  in  contra- 
diction with  themselves,  if  what  is  told 
us  by  iCnesidemus  were  true,  namely, 
that  they  doubted  everything,  and  even 
being.  Nay,  they  held  that  *  there  is 
neither  truth  nor  falsehood,  neither 
BEING  nor  NOT  BEING,  but  that  the 
identical  thing  is,  so  to  speak,  not 
more  true  than  false,  not  more  proba- 
ble than  improbable,  not  more  being 
than  not  beings  not  more  this  thing 
than  that  thing,  or  this  thing  to  one 
person,  and  another  thing  to  another 


person.'  *  Immo  neque  falsum,  neque 
ENS  neque  non  ens,  sed  idem,  ut  sic 
dicatur,  non  potius  verum  esse  quam 
falsum ;  aut  probabile  potius  quam 
improbabile ;  aut  ens  quam  non  ens  ; 
aut  tum  quidem  tale,  alias  vero  alius- 
modi  ;  aut  uni  tale,  mox  alteri  etiam 
non  tale. '  This  doctrine  which  iCnesi- 
demus  expounds  in  the  first  of  his  eight 
books  on  the  system  of  Pyrrho  is 
related  by  Photius,  Biblioth.  c.  212. 

^  I  have  demonstrated  that  the 
idea  of  being  can  exist  in  us  even  by 
itself  alone. 
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mutable  element ;  whereas  every  other  element  may  cease  to 
be  present  to  our  mind. 

1076.  II.  If  in  all  our  ideas  *  the  conception  of  being  is 
immutable^  and  the  other  elements  are  mutable,  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  exist  between  men  cannot  fall  on  the  idea 
of  being,  but  only  on  the  determinations  which  are  attributed 
to  being,  or  else  on  the  subsistence  of  particular  beings. 

1077.  III.  For  the  same  reason,  when  we  speak  of  the 
uneducated  as  lacking  exactness  in  their  conceptions  of  things, 
or  when  we  notice  an  inaccuracy  or  some  other  defect  in  the 
ideas  of  some  person,  our  censure  never  does  or  can  fall  on 
the  idea  of  beingy  which  is  invariable  and  essential,  and  one 
and  the  same  in  all  who  think  ;  but  only  on  some  other  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  ideas  we  happen  to  criticise. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Second  sceptical  objection :  *  How  is  it  possible  for  anyone  to  perceive 

what  is  different  from  himself  1 ' 

Answer  to  the  second  objection, 

1078.  We  have  seen  that  the  intuition  of  being  in  general, 
as  also  the  conception  of  a  something  indeterminate,^  is  a  FACT 
simple,  undeniable,  wherein  the  illusion  or  deception  feared 
by  Sceptics  can  have  no  place  ;  because  here  there  is  no 
question  of  a  judgment,  but  only  of  an  act  of  intuition  in 
which  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  merely  see  the  possi- 
bility of  affirming  or  denying  (1069,  1070). 

But  when  I  think  a  something  without  determining  any- 
thing about  it,  my  thought  may  refer  to  two  cases  in  which 
that  something  is  possible  ;  namely,  I  may  think  it  as  existing 
in  me,  or  as  existing  outside  of  me. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  these  cases,  the  Sceptic  says 
that  I  am  mistaken,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  know 
anything  outside  of  me,  because  no  man  can  go  outside 
himself. 

*  Even  in  those  of  Sceptics.  this  other  :  Some  being  not  deterviitud 

'  The  phrase  A  something  indeter-      or  specialised. 
minate  is  perfectly  synonymous  with 
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1079.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  so  ;  we  will  not  discuss  this  point 
just  now;  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  for  the  moment 
grant  that  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  verify  with  certainty 
whether  there  really  exists  anything  outside  of  me. 

All  I  here  wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  I  have  the  power  to 
conceive  and  imagine  a  something  outside  of  me.  I  shall  not 
perhaps,  as  I  have  said,  be  able  to  ascertain  if  the  thing  be 
truly  as  I  conceive  or  imagine  it ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  my 
entertaining  the  question  '  Whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  being  outside  of  me '  proves  to  evidence  that  the  notion  of 
the  possibility  of  a  being  as  well  outside  as  inside  of  me  is  in 
my  mind.  Let  us  recall  the  definition  we  have  given  of 
possibility.  When  I  say  '  A  being  can  exist  outside  of  me,' 
I  simply  express  by  it  that  I  can  conceive  an  object  outside 
of  and  different  from  myself,  even  though  I  may  not  perhaps 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  really  exist  outside  of  me. 

When  therefore  the  Sceptic  denies  the  possibility  of  my 
being  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  being  outside  of  me,  he, 
by  his  denial,  shows  at  least  this  much  :  that  the  notion  of  a 
being  outside  or  inside  of,  different  from  or  identical  with  me, 
is  in  his  mind  no  less  than  in  my  own. 

Now  the  conception  of  being  in  general  does  not  contain 
anything  more  than  this  notion. 

So  also  when  I  think  of  an  indeterminate  being,  I  neither 
think  nor  affirm  that  something  outside  of  me  actually 
subsists.  I  only  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  being  the 
case ;  in  short,  I  have:  purely  and  simply  the  notion  of  the 
identical  and  the  non-identicaly  the  inside  and  the  outside^ 
without  as  yet  applying  that  notion  by  affirming  or  denying 
it  of  any  one  thing  in  particular. 

The  objection  therefore  of  the  Sceptic, '  How  is  it  possible 
for  you  to  know  anything  different  from  and  outside  your- 
self.?' has  no  force  whatever  as  against  the  idea  of  being  ; 
nay,  it  establishes  and  supposes  it,  and  thereby  declares  it 
to  be  a  thing  wholly  beyond  the  range  of  controversy. 

This  confirms  what  I  have  stated  above,  namely,  that  in 
all  disputations,  not  excluding  those  of  Sceptics,  it  is  never 
the  idea  of  being  which  is  assailed ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
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idea  is  tacitly  admitted  by  all  disputants  as  antecedent 
and  superior  to,  and  indeed  proved  by  every  one  of  their 
arguments,  because  it  is  nothing  but  the  possibility  of 
arguing ;  and  the  fact  of  arguing  proves  that  possibility, 

§2. 

Continuation, — A  further  explanation  is  given  of  the  notion  of  Object, 

1080.  The  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  summed  up  in  the  proposition  I  have  elsewhere  estab- 
lished, namely,  'That  being  in  general  is  the  object  of  the 
understanding'  (539-SS7)« 

When  I  think  an  entity,  that  entity,  in  so  far  as  I  think  it, 
is  the  object  of  my  consideration. 

Now,  whatever  that  entity  may  be,  to  say  that  it  is  object 
IS  the  same  as  to  say  that  I  consider  it  in  its  own  self,  wholly 
irrespective  of  me  or  anyone  else. 

This  is  nothing  but  the  genuine  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  mental  conceptions  take  place.  For,  to  say 
that  I  conceive  an  entity  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  con- 
ceive that  entity  in  itself  (in  so  far  as  it  is,)  and  not  in  relation 
with  any  other  entity.* 

Analyse  the  thought  of  anything  you  please,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  thing  thought  stands  before  you  as  in- 
dependent of  its  relation  with  your  own  self,  and  that  you 
do  not  consider  that  thing  as  existing  in  or  forming  part  of 
yourself:  in  fact,  by  thinking  a  thing  you  do  not  think  of 
yourself  at  all. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  in  our  conceptions  of  things,  we 
conceive  them  in  so  far  as  they  exist  in  themselves. 

We  may  possibly  err  when  coming  to  apply  those  concep- 
tions, but  in  the  meantime  we  do  really  think  the  possi- 
bility of  the  things  in  se  independently  of  ourselves. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  sense  in  replying  that  in  these 

'  This  fact  must  not  be  misunder-  standing  is  such  that,  from  the  action 

stood ;   whatever  positive  elements  we  it  conceives  the   things  i.e,   the  being 

know  in  things,  they  are  certainly  due  which  does  that  action ;  and   this   is 

to  an  action  which  the  things  exercise  what   I   call  conceiving  the  thing  in 

on  us ;  but  the  operation  of  the  under-  itself  and  not  in  relation  to  us. 
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conceptions  we  are  deceived,  namely,  that  although  we  think 
we  know  what  it  is  for  a  thing  to  be  different  from  or 
identical  with  ourselves,  yet  in  reality  we  do  not  know  it ;  for, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  if  we  did  not  know  it,  we  could 
not  speak  or  argue  about  it.  There  can  be  no  room  for 
deception  here. 

Whoever,  then,  calls  this  notion  in  question,  does  not 
understand  what  he  is  gainsaying.  If  he  understood  it,  he 
would  see  that  he  is  simply  attempting  the  impossible. 

The  sceptical  argument  may  perhaps  have  force  as 
against  the  proposition,  *  I  know  that  a  particular  object  sub- 
sists outside  of  me  * ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  affect  this  other 
proposition :  *  I  understand  and  conceive  well  enough  what 
is  meant  by  an  object  being  different  from  and  outside  of 
myself.' 

Now  the  conception  of  being  does  not  contain  the  first 
of  these  two  propositions,  but  it  does  in  a  certain  way 
contain  the  second.  For  to  conceive  being  is  'to  conceive 
an  indeterminate  thing  in  itself,'  and  therefore  not  in  me  ; 
hence  it  is  to  have  an  implicit  notion  of  what  is  different 
from  me.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  have  an  object  of  thought 
different  by  its  nature  from  what  is  purely  subject 

§3. 
Important  Corollaries, 

1 08 1.  From  the  above  doctrine  we  may  draw  the  follow- 
ing corollaries : 

I.  The  idea  of  being  in  general  is  that  idea  through 
which  we  conceive  things  in  themselves. 

To  conceive  a  thing  in  itself,  is  to  conceive  it  as  inde- 
pendent of  us,  the  thinking  subject. 

To  conceive  a  thing  as  independent  of  us,  is  to  conceive 
it  as  having  a  mode  of  existence  different  from  our  own 
(subjective). 

The  idea  of  being,  therefore,  is  what  constitutes  in  us  the 
possibility  of  going,  so  to  speak,  out  of  ourselves,  that  is,  of 
thinking  things  as  different  from  us. 
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1082.  II. — Therefore,  to  ask  '  How  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
go  out  of  ourselves/  or  '  What  is  the  bridge  of  communication 
between  us  and  the  things  external  to  us/  is  absurd. 

Undoubtedly  this  question,  when  worded  in  such  meta- 
phorical language  as  going  out  of  ourselves,  and  bridge  of 
communication,  does  not  present  any  clear  meaning,  and  is 
impossible  of  solution ;  since  it  demands  a  material  and 
mechanical  solution  of  a  fact  which  is  purely  spiritual. 

No  one  can  go  out  of  himself:  between  us  and  that 
which  is  not  in  us  it  will  never  be  possible  to  show  that  a 
bridge  exists. 

All  metaphor  must  therefore  be  dropped,  and  the  question 
be  put  in  proper  terms,  thus  : 

*  We  conceive  things  as  existing  in  themselves  ; '  such  is 
the  fact :  whether  we  are  deceived  herein  or  not,  things  stand 
before  our  mind  as  objects  and  not  as  subjects.  How,  then, 
can  this  be  explained  ? 

My  reply  is :  *  by  means  of  the  innate  idea  of  being  in 
general,  which  is  the  informing  principle  of  our  intelligence/ 

To  have  this  idea  is  the  same  as  to  have  the  power  of 
seeing  things  in  themselves. 

The  so-called  bridge  of  communication,  then,  exists  in  us 
by  nature,  because  by  nature  we  perceive  being  in  itself,  and 
being  is  the  common  and  most  essential  quality  of  all  things, 
that  which  makes  them  to  be  what  they  are,  independent  of 
and  separated  from  us,  the  thinking  subject.* 

To  recapitulate  :  Our  intelligent  spirit  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  its  existence,  the  power  to  conceive  things  as  existing 
in   themselves,   and   not   in   us ;  it   has   the   notion   of  this 


*  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  the 
phrase  outside  of  oursehes  expresses  a 
relation  of  external  things  with  our 
body  (834,  etc.),  and  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  different  from  our  body. 
The  question,  *  How  can  we  be  certain 
of  the  existence  of  what  is  outside  of  us,* 
originated  in  the  Sensistic  philosophy. 
It  was  very  soon  transferred  to  spiritual 
things,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fashion 
introduced  by  that  philosophy  of  apply- 
ing metaphorical  expressions  taken  from 
sensible  things  to  things  spiritual,  it  be- 


came customary  to  say  that  our  thought 
went  outside  of  us,  and  so  forth.  Then 
came  the  transcendental  philosophy,  and 
Kant  no  longer  asked  :  *  How  can  we  be 
certain  of  what  is  outside  of  us,'  {i.e, 
of  external  bodies),  but  generalising 
the  question  and  transferring  it  to  the 
spirit,  he  asked  :  *  How  can  we  be 
certain  of  the  objects  of  our  spirit,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  what  is  different  from 
ourselves?'  From  this  last  question 
originated  the  critical  scepticism  which 
I  am  here  refuting. 
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diversity,  externality,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  objectivity 
of  things.  It  now  remains  ta  be  seen  how  this  spirit  can  pass 
from  conceiving  a  thing  in  se  simply  as  possible^  to  a  thing 
really  subsistent  in  se^  and  not  in  //  (the  spirit).  Here  decep- 
tion may  perhaps  take  place.  This  will  be  another  question, 
and  the  way  to  solve  it  will  be  by  examining  whether  the 
spirit  can  have  an  indubitably  certain  sign  of  something 
different  from  itself,  and  outside  of  its  body ;  but  as  to  the 
spirit  simply  conceiving  such  a  thing,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt,  because  the  idea  of  being  in  general  empowers  it  to 
do  so  by  its  own  nature. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Third  sceptical  objection : — Does  not  our  spirit  perhaps  impart  its  oivn 
forms  to  the  things  it  sees^  and  thus  alter  and  transform  them 
from  what  they  really  are  f 

1083.  Here  the  Sceptic  will  return  to  the  charge,  and  say, 
'  Even  granting  all  you  have  stated  about  the  human  under- 
standing having  the  property  of  conceiving  things  objectively, 
and  therefore  as  they  are  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  rela- 
tions signified  by  the  words  different  fronty  or  identical  with^ 
outside  or  inside  the  thinking  subject,  our  question  is  by  no 
means  settled.  For  you  have  yet  to  prove  that  this  property 
itself  is  not,  as  we  Sceptics  think,  purely  subjective,  that  is  to 
say,  a  pure  form  which  the  human  spirit  imparts  to  things.' 

§  I. 

Answer, 

1084.  We  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
insinuation  contained  in  this  third  objection  is  true — namely, 
that  things  are  perceived  by  us,  not  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  only  in  a  form  communicated  to  them  by  our  spirit ;  and 
that  therefore  our  perception  of  them  does  not  authorise  us 
to  affirm  that  we  truly  know  them. 

My  contention  is,  that  if  this  illusion  can  be  conceived  to 
take  place  in  the  perceptions  we  have  from  our  bodily  senses, 
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it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  the  intuition  our  spirit  has  of 
beings  either  indeterminate  or  with  determinations. 

Doubtless,  our  corporeal  organs  have  a  certain  determi- 
nate structure  and  configuration  of  their  own,  and  owing  to 
this  fact,  they  have  a  certain  part  in  the  effects  which  are 
produced  in  them,  so  that  these  effects  arise,  not  from  one, 
but  from  two  concomitant  causes,  i,e,  the  external  agent,  and 
the  nature,  quality,  and  disposition  of  the  organs  themselves 

(878-905). 

But  to  argue  by  analogy  from  what  takes  place  in  cor- 
poreal perception  to  what  might  take  place  in  the  immediate 
and  purely  spiritual  intuition  of  being  taken  universally,  is 
opposed  to  right  philosophical  method,  and  leads  to  the  very 
error  we  are  here  refuting — an  error  which  would  never  have 
been  heard  of,  if  men,  leaving  mere  analogies  aside,  had  fixed 
their  attention  directly  on  the  object  of  that  spiritual  intuition. 

In  fact,  whoever  duly  considers  the  nature  of  being  taken 
universally  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  say  that  it  can  be  a  subjective  product  of  our  mind, 
or  a  thing  receiving  its  form  and  determination  from  the 
mind  itself.  Because  to  say  being  in  generaly  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  sort  of  being  which  is  essentially  exempt  from  all 
forms  or  modes  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever. 

1085.  If,  then,  we  analyse  the  said  sceptical  allegation, 
what  do  we  find  it  to  include  ?  The  concept  of  two  forms 
or  modes  of  being,  i,e,  (i)  the  mode  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
unknown  to  us ;  (2)  the  mode  of  the  thing  in  so  far  as  con- 
ceived by  us,  a  mode  emanating  from  ourselves,  the  per- 
ceivers,  and  (according  to  the  Sceptics)  the  only  mode  known 
to  us. 

Now,  these  two  modes  of  the  thing — the  one  real^  and  the 
other  apparent^  the  one  necessarily  unknown,  and  the  other 
known — are  both  possible, -that  is,  thinkable  by  us.  Observe, 
I  say  thinkabky  not  verifiable^  for  to  be  thinkable  is  one  thing, 
and  to  be  verifiable  is  another.  Even  allowing  that  we  cannot 
verify  them  in  nature,  i,e,  ascertain  whether  they  really  exist 
in  the  thing,  we  can  nevertheless  know  that  their  existence 
is  possible,  in  other  words,  we  can  thijtk  them.      Indeed,  our 
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power  of  thinking  the  apparent^  as  well  as  the  real  mode  of 
the  thing,  is  assumed  by  the  objection  itself,  for  the  Sceptic 
could  not  insinuate  that  the  mode  of  the  thing  as  conceived 
by  us  is  not  real,  but  only  apparent,  unless  he  had  in  him  the 
conception  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other  mode.  Therefore 
did  I  say  that  the  illusion  feared  by  Sceptics  cannot  by  any 
possibility  apply  to  the  idea  of  being. 

This  ideUy  being  perfectly  indeterminate,  does  not  include 
any  judgment  whatever  on  the  mode  of  being ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  ever  open  to  receive  any  one  of  all  the  modes  of 
being  that  are  thinkable.  As  therefore  that  mode  which  the 
Sceptics  feared  must  remain  hidden  from  our  knowledge  is 
thinkable,  so  it  can  be  admitted  by  the  absolutely  universal 
nature  of  being,  like  all  other  modes. 

Therefore,  to  doubt  whether  being  taken  universally  as 
intuited  by  our  mind,  may  not  perhaps  take  a  mode  or  form 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  is  an  absurdity, 
because  this  being  presents  itself  to  our  mind  divested  of  all 
modes ;  nor  can  such  a  doubt  occur  to  anyone  who  properly 
reflects  on  what  being  taken  universally  is.  Once  more,  then, 
this  being  has  no  particular  mode,  no  particular  form  ;  but  it 
constitutes  the  possibility  of  all  modes  and  of  all  forms  which 
we  can  think  or  imagine. 

1086.  This  property  of  the  idea  of  being,  which  informs 
our  understanding,  and  which  I  call  indeterminateness  and 
universality  (428  and  434),  is  also  that  which  forms  and 
proves  the  perfect  immateriality  of  our  understanding. 

55  2. 

Corollaries, 

1087.  Hence  the  following  corollaries  : — 

I.  If  the  thinking  subject  is  perfectly  determinate  (for 
that  which  subsists  in  the  real  mode  must  be  determinate^  ; 
and  if  the  BEING  naturally  seen  by  us  is  perfectly  indeter- 
minatey  it  follows  that  being  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  a 
subjective  conception,  but  must  be  acknowledged  as  essentially 
objective,  nay  not  only  as  objective,  but  as  the  OBJECT  which 
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constitutes  our  spirit  intelligent,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
spirit  itself  (the  SUBJECT),  which  is  the  opposite  of  its  object* 

*  One  may  attempt  to  find  the  prin- 
ciple of  certainty  in  one  or  other  of  these 
three  things  :  (i)  the  matter  of  know- 
ledge ;  (2)  the  thinking  subject ;  (3)  the 
formal  object  ox  form  of  knowledge. 

I.  Some  philosophers  have  pre- 
tended to  derive  certainty  from  the 
matter  of  knowledge,  that  is,  from  the 
senses  ;  and  from  this  school  arose  the 
ancient  Sceptics,  who  were  the  first  to 
perceive  that  our  senses  could  not  be 
the  source  of  apodeictic  certainty. 
Hence  Degerando,  after  describing 
the  ten  rpSrroi  or  ^^oxoi,  to  which  the 
Pyrrhonists  reduced  their  objections 
against  certainty,  with  much  aculeness 
adds :  *  We  must  observe  that  the 
whole  of  this  code  (of  the  Sceptics), 
by  attacking  essentially  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,  accepted  as  an  admitted 
supposition,  that  our  cognitions  came 
from  external  or  sensible  experience  * 
{//istoire  comparie^  etc,  2nd  edit.  vol. 
ii.  p.  477-478).  Such  is  the  Pyrrhonism 
originated  by  the  Sensists. 

II.  Other  philosophers,  seeing  that 
knowledge  could  not  come  from  the 
senses,  pretended  to  derive  it  from 
within  our  spirit  itself ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, plaoed  it  in  our  own  selves,  in 
the  laws  of  our  intellectual  nature-  in  a 
word,  in  the  thinking  subject.  To  this 
system  we  owe  the  modern  Sceptics^  I 
mean  the  Critical  or  Transcendental 
philosophers.  Such  is  the  Pyrrhonism 
engendered  by  the  Scottish  philosophy^ 
which  gave  rise  to  the  absurdity  of  a 
subjectr'e  truths  that  is  to  say,  a  truth 
which  is  not  truth. 

III.  The  third  system  places  the 
foundation,  the  essence  itself  of  know- 
ledge in  the  object^  namely,  in  the 
primal  and  indeterminate  idea  of  beings 
which  (i)  is  not  matter^  and  cannot 
therefore,  by  reason  of  its  essential 
simplicity  (426),  undergo  any  kind  of 
change  or  alteration  ;  (2)  is  not  a 
limited  subject^  and  therefore  does  not 
impose  any  partial  forms  on  the  cogni- 
tions (417),  but  being  unlimited  and 
indeterminate,  is  itself  susceptible  of 
receiving  forms.  This  I  firmly  hold  to 
be  the  only  true  system,  and  that  which 
alone  affords  the  immoval)le  basis 
whereon  certainty  can  rest  and  securely 
defy  all  the  attacks  of  human  rashness. 

Christian  antiquity  had  already  ex- 


cluded and  repudiated  the  two  first  of 
the  above  systems,  whence  flowed  those 
two  species  of  Scepticism  which  have 
caused  so  much  confusion  and  disturb- 
ance in  modem  times.  But  Christian 
antiquity  was  in  its  turn  disowned  by 
the  later  generations,  which  were  seen 
to  lead  one  the  other,  like  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  and  to  throw  themselves 
into  an  abyss  of  uncertainties  and  agita- 
tions, ending  in  that  miserable  intel- 
lectual lassitude  and  moral  prostration 
which  is  so  general  nowadays,  but  from 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  human 
nature,  impelled  by  its  instinctive  abhor- 
rence of  annihilation  or  ruin,  will  hasten 
to  escape.  Six  centuries  ago  one  of 
the  brightest  intellects  of  Italy  em- 
phatically rejected  those  two  erroneous 
systems,  and  taught  that  the  solid 
ground  of  certainty  must  not  be  looked 
for  either  in  the  i^w/Zt-r  of  cognition  (the 
sensations)  or  in  the  percipient  subject^ 
but  only  in  the  immutable  and  eternal 
nature  of  the  formal  object^  namely,  of 
Ideas,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  all 
finally  reducible  to  one  only.  His 
words  are  worthy  of  the  deepest  con- 
sideration, and  I  will  give  them  in  the 
original  :  *  Illationis  necessitas  *  {i.e. 
certainty^  which  involves  the  concept  of 
an  absolute  necessity)  *non  venit   ab 

EXISTENTIA  REI  IN  MATERIA,  quia  est 

contingens '  (the  matter  of  cognition) ; 

*  nee  ab  existenlia  rei  in  anima*  (in  the 
percipient  subject),  *quia  tunc  esset 
fictio,  si  non  esset  in  re''  (here  we  have 
the  subjective  or  feigned  truth  of  the 
Transcendentalists).  *  Venit  igitur  ab 
EXEMPLARITATE  in  arte  aeterna*  (the 
idea,  exemplar,  form  of  our  cognition) 

*  secundum  quam  res  hal)ent  aptitu- 
dinem  et  habitudinem  ad  invicem,  ad 
illius  aeternie  artis  represent  at  ioncm.* 

Now  what  will  those  philosophers 
say  to  this  passage  who,  having  always 
felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  study 
anything  written  in  past  ages,  date  the 
wisdom  of  mankind  from  1789?  If 
they  suspect  it  to  be  an  imposture,  let 
them  read  it  for  themselves  as  it  stands 
in  the  little  treatise  entitled  Itincrarium 
mentis  in  Deum^  chap,  iii.,  and  pro- 
vided they  understand  it,  they  will,  I 
am  confident,  fix  at  some  centuries 
earlier  the  date  of  true  learning. 
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So  in  like  manner,  if  the  thinking  subject  is  limited  and 
particular^  whilst  being  is  unlimited  and  universal^  most 
assuredly  the  latter  is  not  an  effect  or  emanation  of  the 
former.  To  say  that  a  thing  can  produce  what  is  trans- 
cendently  greater  than  itself,  and  of  a  nature  contrary  to 
its  own,  would  be  an  absurdity. 

1088.  II.  If  the  idea  of  being  is  the  only  one  which  we 
have  by  nature,  and  all  other  ideas  are  acquired,  we  must  per- 
force admit  that  the  notion  of  being  pure  and  simple  is  all 
that  our  spirit  adds  to  things. 

But  the  idea  of  being  is  essentially  exempt  from  error 
because  it  has  no  particular  mode  or  form,  therefore  our  spirit 
(in  so  far  as  it  is  purely  intellective)  adds  no  mode  or  form  of 
any  kind  to  the  things  perceived. 

Therefore  it  does  not  counterfeit  them,  but  perceives  them 
just  as  they  present  themselves  to  it* 

Therefore  our  understanding  is  not  a  fallacious  and  de- 
ceptive faculty,  not  only  as  regards  the  intuition  of  being 
taken  universally,  but  also  as  regards  all  its  other  perceptions. 
It  is  essentially  sincere,  essentially  truthful. 

1089.  III.  Hence  the  manifest  folly  of  the  Sceptics  in  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  faculty  of  Reason,  but  pretending  to 
institute  a  Critique  of  this  faculty,  as  if  above  Reason  there 
could  be  something  which  is  not  Reason,  and  could  neverthe- 
less pass  judgment  on  Reason  ! 

The  Reason,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Under- 


'  I  say  that  the  understanding  per- 
ceives things  just  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  it,  without  altering  or  counter- 
feiting them  ;  but  I  do  not  say  that 
i^\\xi^  present  themselves  to  it  perfectly 
as  they  are.  What  is  it  that  presents 
things  to  our  understanding  ?  Originally 
the  internal  and  external  sense.  Now 
how  does  the  sense  present  them  ? 
Does  it,  in  the  act  of  presenting  them, 
alter  or  counterfeit,  restrict  or  adjust 
them  to  its  own  form  and  nature? 
These  are  questions  I  shall  have  to 
treat  in  the  sequel  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  certainty  of  materiated 
knowledge^  that  is,  knowledge  composed 
of  matter  and  form.     Here  I  speak 


only  oi  formed  or  purely  intellectual 
knowledge ;  and  with  respect  to  this 
I  think  I  have  proved  to  evidence, 
against  the  Critical  Philosophy,  that 
the  intelligent  spirit  has  no  restrictive 
form  by  which  to  alter  and  counterfeit 
the  things  it  perceives,  but  has  one 
only  form,  and  that  unlimited,  the 
form  of  all  possible  foT^is^  with  no 
determinations  in  itself,  open  to  admit 
of  all  possible  forms  indifferently,  im- 
partially, and,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, without  fraud  or  deceit.  This 
form,  so  universal,  so  genuine,  is 
Truth  itself,  as  I  have  demonstrated 
(1 062- 1 064). 
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standing,  cannot  be  transcended  by  reasoning ;  therefore  a 
Transcendental  Philosophy^  in  this  sense,  is  an  absurdity. 

To  say  that  the  truthfulness  of  Reason  can  be  called  in 
question,  because  this  faculty  may  possibly  be  liiiiited  to  some 
particular  form,  is  manifestly  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  ask  : 
by  means  of  what  faculty  do  you  conceive  the  possibility  of 
another  form  different  from  that  of  Reason  }  You  can  do  so 
only  by  means  of  a  superior  Reason  endowed  with  a  more 
extensive  form,  embracing  the  form  of  Reason  itself,  and  some 
other  form  also.  According  to  you,  then,  the  human  Reason 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  less  and  more  extensive  than 
itself!  I  say  the  human  Reason,  for  human  Reason  is  but 
one,  and  you,  as  men,  have  only  this  one. 

We  see  by  this  that  Kantism  is  based  purely  on  a  trick  of 
the  imagination ;  which  first  dreams  of  a  limited  Reason,  and 
then  presumes  to  judge  and  criticise  it.  The  Reason  which 
judges  or  criticises  is  not,  therefore,  the  complete  Reason, 
because  the  latter  embraces  not  only  the  faculty  which  it  is 
pretended  to  submit  to  criticism,  but  the  criticising  faculty  also. 
Reason  embraces  all  the  thinkable—/.^,  all  the  possible. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
The  refutation  of  Scepticism  is  further  confinned, 

1090.  From  what  we  have  thus  far  said,  the  reader  will 
understand  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  celebrated  question, 
'  How  a  being  can  perceive  what  is  different  from  itself.? ' 

This  question,  I  maintain,  is  foreign  to  the  argument  of 
human  knowledge  and  certainty,  and  he  who  seeks  to  push  it 
further  sins  against  intellectual  sobriety. 

In  truth,  what  is  the  legitimate  method  of  a  sober  philo- 
sophy ?  This :  to  observe  attentively  the  intellectual  facts,  to 
classify  them  into  species,  to  arrange  them  in  proper  order, 
and  lastly  to  reduce  them,  if  possible,  to  one  primordial  fact 
on  which  they  all  depend.  But  if,  having  arrived  at  this 
primordial  fact,  the  student  is  not  content  with  it,  but  insists 
on  seeking  an  explanation  of  it  also,  he  runs  a  great  danger  of 
losing  himself  in  vain  hypotheses  or  barren  speculations,  and 
VOL.  III.  E 


so 
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induces  at  last  a  dreadful  Scepticism  even  in  regard  to  all  the 
other  portion  of  knowledge,  solely  from  having  failed  to  find 
what  he  was  seeking,  but  ought  never  to  have  sought,  because 
it  does  not  exist* 

1 09 1.  In  our  case,  the  primordial  fact  is  the  intuition  of 
being  taken  universally. 

This  intuition  is  an  act  which  terminates  beyond  ourselves 
(the  subject)  and  fixes  itself  on  an  object  perfectly  indeter- 
minate. 

That  to  have  the  intuition  of  this  object  is  the  same  as  to 
see  it  in  itself,  irrespective  of  us,  is  also  an  incontrovertible 
fact. 

Now,  this  fact  once  acknowledged,  all  the  difficulty  which 
can  be  found  in  explaining  other  innumerable  particular  facts 
of  the  same  kind,  is  cleared  away — I  mean  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  question,  *  How  can  we  perceive  what  is 
different  from  us  ? '  for  the  intuition  of  being  taken  universally 
shows,  not  only  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see  things  in 
themselves,  but  also  that  we  actually  do  so,  inasmuch  as  we 
actually  see  in  itself  that  which  potentially  includes  all  things. 

But  the  desire  to  explain  this  primordial  fact  by  another 
prior  to  it  and  appertaining  to  the  same  logical  order,  is  as 
unreasonable  as  would  be  the  desire  to  simplify  still  further  a 
number  that  has  been  reduced  to  the  unit, — that  is,  to  its  first 
and  simplest  element. 

1092.  Such  is  precisely  the  abuse  committed  in  this  matter 
by  the  Sceptics.  They  argue  more  or  less  as  follows :  *  We 
cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  a  being  to  perceive 
what  is  different  from  its  own  self  When,  therefore,  a  man 
or  any  other  intelligent  being  seems  to  perceive  something 
different  from  himself,  it  must  be  held  that  his  perception  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  what  he  really  perceives  is  himself 
and  nothing  more.* 


*  I  speak  here  of  the  ultimate  logical 
reason  which  is  supplied  to  us  by  the 
fact  of  the  primal  intuition.  Now  there 
cannot  be  in  the  logical  order  any 
reason  higher  than  this,  although  there 
may  be  reasons  of  another  species  (that 
\s  final  and  ontolcgical),  in  the  series  of 
which  man  does  not  arrive  at  seeing  the 


last.  But  in  the  series  of  logical  reasons 
man  does  see  the  last,  because  this  is 
essential  to  the  faculty  of  Reeuon  ;  and 
it  is  with  reference  to  this  order  that 
we  must  understand  the  celebrated 
sentence  of  S.  Augustine  :  *  Quicquid 
super  illam  [rationalem  creaturam]  est, 
jam  Creator  est  *  (///  Jaem^  tract,  xxiii.). 
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In  this  reasoning,  we  see  tJuory  assailing  and  denying  fact ; 
ignorance  cancelling  truth. 

I  reply  to  the  Sceptics  thus :  *  You  say  it  is  only  in 
appearance  that  I  conceive  being  as  different  from  myself. 
Now  if  being  appears  to  me  different  from  myself,  it  is  manifest 
that  I  conceive  it  such.  For  how  can  a  thing  appear  to  me 
without  at  the  same  time  being  conceived  by  me  ?  Take  note 
that  I  do  not  at  present  decide  whether  what  I  conceive  is 
really  different  from  me  or  not :  all  I  insist  upon  is  the 
fact  that  I  conceive  it  as  different  In  admitting  this  fact,  you 
and  I  are  perfectly  at  one.  The  difference  between  us  consists 
simply  in  the  different  use  we  respectively  make  of  the  same 
fact.  I  say :  since  I  conceive  being  as  different  from  myself, 
I  have  therefore  the  power  of  conceiving  things  as  different 
from  myself,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  so  conceive  one 
of  them,  and  that  one  of  such  a  nature  as  implicitly  to  contain 
all  the  others.  You,  on  the  contrary,  b^in  by  laying  it  down 
a  priori  that  it  is  impossible  for  my  mind  to  go  outside  and 
conceive  a  thing  independent  of  itself;  and  from  this  you 
conclude  that  the  being  which  my  mind  conceives  as  different 
from  itself  cannot  truly  correspond  with  that  conception,  and 
is  therefore  an  illusion.  But  do  you  not  see  that  this  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  in  hand  }  The 
question,  and  indeed  the  whole  difficulty  is,  not  as  to  whether 
the  thing  conceived  corresponds  or  not  to  its  conception  (this 
point  we  shall  discuss  later) ;  but  it  is  wholly  and  solely  as  to 
whether  the  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving  anything  as  dif- 
ferent from  itself:  and  this  you  have  already  conceded  by 
affirming  that  things  appear  to  our  mind  ;  for  in  the  present 
case,  to  appear  and  to  be  conceived  are  one  and  the  same. 

Moreover,  to  say  as  you  do  that  the  objects,  in  so  far  as 
they  remain  hidden  from  your  cognisance,  do  not  correspond 
with  such  conception  as  you  have  of  them,  is  a  wholly 
gratuitous  assertion.  How  can  you  pass  sentence  upon  a 
thing  which  you  declare  to  be  utterly  unknown  to  you  ? 

1093.  But  that  you  may  see  in  an  unmistakable  manner 
how  ill-founded  are  your  fears  of  illusion  in  the  matter  we 
are  discussing,  I  will  ask  you  this  question  :  When,  having 

E  2 
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perceived  a  certain  object,  you  turn  your  thought  to  your  own 
selves,  the  perceiving  subject^  do  you  not  become  the  object 
of  that  thought  ?  Undoubtedly  you  do :  and  yet  does  this 
make  any  change  whatever  in  your  subjective  identity  ?  No. 
Therefore  a  thing,  by  becoming  an  object  of  our  thought,  does 
not  cease  to  be  precisely  what  it  was  before.  It  can  be  an 
object^  and  at  the  same  time  remain  a  subject. 

Such  being  the  case,  what  do  we  mean  by  saying  that 
'  Our  mind  conceives  things  as  different  from  itself?' — -Simply 
this,  that  '  they  are  objects  of  our  thought,' 

But  how  can  these  two  expressions  be  synonymous  ?  I 
answer : — 

An  object  of  thought  signifies  a  thing  present  to  the  mind 
in  itself,  and  a  thing  in  itself  signifies  a  thing  in  its  existence  : 
and  since  *  to  exist  and  to  be  present '  are  different  from  '  being 
engaged  in  an  action ;'  therefore  to  say  '  object  of  thought '  is 
essentially  to  express  a  thing  different  from  ourselves  con- 
sidered in  so  far  as  we  are  engaged  in  the  act  of  thinking. 

This  is  true  even  when  I  think  of  myself ;  because  by  this 
act  I,  the  thinking  subject,  become  the  object  of  my  thought : 
nevertheless,  in  so  doing,  I  consider  myself  in  so  far  as  exist- 
ing in  myself,  and  nothing  further.  Thought,  therefore, 
essentially  terminates  in  an  object^  namely,  in  a  thing  different 
from  the  thinking  subject  as  such.  Consequently,  the  fact  of 
the  object  of  thought  being  different  from  the  thinking  subject, 
cannot  militate  against  the  authority  and  truthfulness  of  the 
thought  itself.  Indeed,  so  far  are  we  from  having  no  power 
to  conceive  things  as  different  from  ourselves,  that  we  cannot 
intellectually  conceive  even  our  own  selves,  unless  by  consi- 
dering ourselves  in  that  way,  that  is,  as  objectivised. 

1094.  The  argument  of  the  Sceptics  might  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  beings,  if  such  there  were,  whose  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing was  the  direct  opposite  of  ours,  that  is,  who  conceived 
things  not  in  their  objective  existence,  but  as  identical  with 
their  own  subjective  selves.  For  a  being  of  this  description 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  say :  *  We  conceive  everything  as 
part  of  ourselves.  Now  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  case. 
Therefore,  the  true  version  of  the  matter  must  rather  be  that 
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things,  as  conceived  by  us,  are  a  mere  creation  of  our  own  : 
in  .other  words,  our  conceptions  are  illusory.' 

But  this  reflection  itself  could  never  occur  to  any  of  these 
beings  ;  it  would  only  be  possible  in  an  intelligence  possessed 
of  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  in  se^  objectively.  Hence  the 
Sceptics  themselves,  in  order  to  call  in  question  the  existence 
in  us  of  the  faculty  of  conceiving  things  objectively,  must 
necessarily  have  that  faculty.  Besides,  a  conception  which 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  conceiving  subject  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  ;  a  conception  and  a  non-conception  at 
the  same  time. 

1095.  Lastly,  the  truthfulness  of  human  thought  must 
appear  self-evident  to  anyone  who  attentively  considers  its 
nature.  For  its  nature  consists  precisely  in  our  conceiving 
things  in  se^  or  which  is  the  same,  in  their  own  existence,  and 
this  is  what  we  call  the  truth  of  our  conceptions. 

To  sum  up :  according  to  the  Sceptics,  things  have  two 
existences,  i,e.  the  one  perceived  by  us,  and  another  which 
lies  entirely  beyond  our  power  of  perception. 

The  first  is  illusory  and  false,  and  this  is  why,  in  it,  the 
things  appear  to  us  in  se,  objectively. 

The  second  is  true  and  real,  and  we  must  therefore  say 
that  it  is  the  contrary  of  the  first,  i.e.  identical  with  the  exist- 
ence of  ourselves,  the  perceiving  subjects. 

Are  not  these  propositions  manifestly  contradictory  }  If 
the  existence  in  se  or  objective  is  that  which  is  perceived  by 
us  ;  and  if  the  existence  imagined  by  t/ie  Sceptics  as  subjective  is 
that  which  is  not  perceived  ;  must  not  the  first  be  accounted 
true,  and  the  second  pronounced  false,  or  rather  a  vain  and 
chimerical  invention  of  the  Sceptics  themselves  ?  * 


*  The  error  of  the  Sceptics  arose 
also  from  their  confounding  the  existence 
of  a  thing  with  its  specific  essence.  By 
sa3ring  that  I  perceive  a  thing  as  existing 
in  se,  I  do  not  by  any  means  intimate 
that  I  perceive  it  in  its  real  specific 
essence.  Perfect  objectivity  consists 
solely  in  our  perceiving  the  first  of  these 
two  things,  namely,  existence,  or,  which 
is  the  same,  in  our  applying  to  things 
the  idea  of  '«^  in  general,  which  is  the 


source  of,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
constitutes  objectivity  itself.      On   the 
other  hand,  in  perceiving  the  essence  of 
things,  there  may  be  some  admixture  of 
the  subjective  element ;   and,  in   fact, 
there  is,  particularly  in  the  perception 
of  bodies,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  5^^ 
section.     Hence  it  also  happens,  that 
the  essence  knaum  by  us  is  not  alw*^* 
the  real  specific  essence  of  the  thii^- 
its  entirety  and  purity,  but  is  an 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

What  Jias  been  thus  far  expounded  is  in  accordance  with  Christian 

tradition. 

1096.  I  have  replied  to'the  three  fundamental  objections  of 
Scepticism  by  opposing  to  them  three  characteristics  which 
the  analysis  of  being  (or  truth)  as  present  to  our  mind  by 
nature  reveals  to  us. 

These  characteristics  of  being  are:  (i)  its  absolute  sim- 
plicity ;  (2)  its  essential  objectivity ;  (3)  its  perfect  indetermi- 
nateness. 

By  reason  of  its  absolute  simplicity^  being  represents 
nothing  beyond  itself,  and  contains  no  judgment  of  any  kind. 
Our  intellectual  eye  gazes  on  it,  and  that  is  all.  R^arding 
it,  therefore,  illusion  or  deception  is  impossible.  This  solved 
the  first  objection. 

By  reason  of  its  essential  objectivity^  being  is  different  from 
and  opposed  to  the  subject  which  contemplates  it,  and  so  it 
constitutes  the  faculty  of  understanding,  that  is,  a  faculty  which 
sees  things  irrespectively  of  itself  as  well  as  of  all  place  and 
time.  This  solved  the  second  objection,  namely,  '  How  is  it 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  go  outside  itself } '  an  objec- 
tion which  is  wholly  founded  on  a  metaphor  taken  from 
corporeal  things,  and  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground,  in  fact,  ceases 
to  have  any  meaning  the  moment  it  is  translated  into  proper 
language. 

By  reason  of  its  indeterminateness}  being  cannot  impart 
determinations  to  anything,  although  it  can  itself  receive  the 
determinations  belonging  to  the  various  things  presented  to 
the  understanding.  Hence  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as 
contrary  to  fact,  to  say  that  our  understanding  by  cognising 
or  conceiving  things  gives  them  a  subjective  mode  or  form 

deficient  in  some  points,  as  we  see  in  because  we  have  the  faculty  of  objective 

the  case  of  generic  essences  (653  etc.),  perception. 

particularly  the  nominal  (ibid, ),  as  also  '  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  I 

of  those  which  are  mixed  up  with  some  am  all  along  speaking  of  ideal  being, 

subjective  clement — an  element,  how-  or,  which  is  the  same,  of  the  idea  of 

ever,    we    can    always    discern    and  being  :  not  of  subsistent  being, 
separate  from  the  objective,   precisely 
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different  from   their  real  one.      This  disposed  of  the  third 
objection. 

Lastly,  I  have  shown,  that  these  objections  could  never  have 
occurred  to  any  philosopher  who  had  proceeded  on  the  plain 
ground  of  facts,  and  not  abandoned  himself  to  gratuitous  sup- 
positions and  the  vague  suggestions  of  a  confused  imagination. 

1097.  And  now  it  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  declare 
that  this  refutation  of  modem  scepticism  is  not  my  own,  but 
taken  from  the  deposit  of  the  Christian  traditions.  And  not 
only  is  the  refutation  itself  to  be  found  in  Christian  antiquity, 
but  also  that  method  which  starts  from  primitive  and  certain 
facts,  and  reasons  upon  them,  and  by  forsaking  which  modern 
philosophy*  has  unwittingly  thrown  us  into  the  ignorance,  the 
perplexities,  and  the  agitations  so  general  at  the  present  day. 
This  I  shall  prove  by  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  on  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  on 
its  relation  with  the  human  mind. 

1098.  According  to  this  philosophy,  the  right  method  by 
which  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  human  soul  is,  (i)  to 
set  out  from  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  us  of  knowledge,  and 
(2)  from  the  examination  of  this  fact  to  determine  what  the  soul 
can  or  cannot  do,  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  its  properties, 
faculties,  etc.* 


^  I  have  observed  in  another  place, 
that  the  great  merit  of  modem  times, 
which  begin  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Galileo,  consists  in  having  brought 
into  prominence  and  popuhurised  the 
method  based  on  facts.  Their  defect, 
on  the  contrary,  lies  in  not  having 
followed  this  method.  In  many 
writers,  however,  we  see  unmistakable 
evidences  of  an  honest  desire  to  act  in 
accordance  with  it ;  and  these  are  com- 
mendable for  their  intentions,  although 
they  often  unconsciously  deviate  from 
them.  Others,  and  these  the  ma- 
joriW,  while  continually  boasting  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  method  of  facts, 
e3diibit  in  practice  nothing  but  the  ap- 
pearance thereof.  Posterity  will  esti- 
mate such  writers  at  their  true  worth, 
if  it  does  not  consign  them  to  oblivion. 
It  is  a  true  saying  that  '  Man  does  not 
always  do  what  he  thinks  he  is  doing, 
and  much  less  what  he  says  he  has  the 


will  to  do.'  And  as  regards  the  sub- 
ject of  method,  I  find  that  '  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  this  method  in  principle, 
and  another  to  know  how  to  reduce  it 
to  practice  ;'  and  that  we  must  not  too 
readily  believe  those  who  profess  to 
follow  it,  but  rather  consider  well  before- 
hand whether  they  have  the  art,  or 
whether  perhaps  their  declarations  are 
vox  et  praterea  nil. 

'  S.  Thomas  establishes  this  method 
in  De  VeriU  x.  viii.  The  Sceptics  of 
the  Transcendental  School,  on  the 
contrary,  instead  of  saying :  *•  The  mind 
does  this  thing,  therefore  it  has  the 
power  of  doing  it ; '  say  '  The  mind  has 
not  the  power  to  do  this  thing ; 
therefore  we  must  say  that  it  does  it 
only  in  appearance.'  They  begin  by 
gratuitously  restricting  the  power  of  the 
mind,  and  on  this  arbitrary  assumption 
they  set  down  the  facts  of  the  mind  as 
apparent  only ;  that  is,  not  daring  to 
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Thus  its  point  of  departure  is  the  same  as  that  from  which 
I  have  started  in  this  work,  namely,  the  fact  that  we  are 
possessed  of  cognitions,  which  the  process  of  analysis  reduces 
ultimately  to  a  perfect  simplicity,  that  is,  to  the  knowledge  of 
being  in  generaly  wherein  no  illusion  whatever  is  possible. 

By  analysing  knowledge,  the  ancients  found,  as  I  have 
done,  that  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  objective.  *  Our  know- 
ledge,* says  S.  Thomas,  *  extends  also  to  those  things  which 
are  outside  of  us/^  Such  was  the  first  fact  admitted  in 
knowledge.  They  did  not  say,  like  the  modems,  *  This  fact 
is  impossible,  therefore  it  is  only  an  appearance,*  but  they 
said,  *  This  fact  exists,  therefore  it  is  true  and  real.* 

They  did  not  ask,  '  How  is  it  possible  that  the  cognitive 
subject  should  go  out  of  itself.^*  but  they  said:  *We  find 
that  the  cognitive  subject  goes  out  of  itself,  therefore  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  do  so.'  From  this  fact  they  proceeded  to 
argue  as  follows : — 

1099.  If  knowledge  is  objective^  it  is  not  restricted  within 
the  cognitive  subject,  but  considers  things  irrespectively  of  its 
particular  self,  in  their  own  existence.  It  must  therefore  be 
universal^  that  is,  it  can  extend  to  all  things  which  have, 
actually  or  potentially,  an  existence  of  their  own,  and  there- 
fore to  all  things  that  are  possible.  Hence  they  inferred  that 
bodies  are  incapable  of  knowledge,  because  they  are,  each  of 
them,  determined  to  one  particular  form  only ;  and  that 
therefore  the  cognitive  subject  must  be  immaterial  or  devoid 
of  all  corporeal  determinations  and  restrictive  forms.  'By 
means  of  the  matter,*  says  S.  Thomas,  *  the  form  of  any 
(corporeal)  thing  is  determined  exclusively  to  one.  Hence  it  is 
manifest  that  cognition  and  materiality  are  things  of  a  totally 
opposite  nature.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  those 
beings  which  receive  their  form  from  matter  alone,  as  for 
instance  the  plants,  are  in  no  way  capable  of  knowing.*  ^ 

deny  them  openly,  they  deny  them  by  extra  nos  sunt  *  [S,  I.  q.  84). 
means  of  ambiguous  language,  for  if  the  ^  '  Per  materiam  determinatur  forma 

fact  exists,    it  is  real   and  valid  :    to  rei  ad  aliquid  unum.    Unde  manifestum 

admit  a  fact  of  this  sort  and  then  to  est  quod  ratio  cognitionis  ex  opposite 

say  that  it  has  no  value,  is,  as  I  have  se    hal)et   ad    rationem   materialitatis. 

so  often  observed,  a  contradiction  in  Et  ideo  quae  non  recipiunt  formam  nisi 

terms.  materialiter  nullo  modo  sunt  cognosci- 

'  '  Cognoscimus  enim  etiam  ea  quae  tiva,  sicut  plantae  *  (5*.  I.  q.  84,  a.  2). 
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But  the  character  of  universality  which  is  found  by  analysis 
to  be  involved  in  that  of  objectivity,  can  be  seen  also  directly 
by  examining  what  the  intellective  knowledge  is.  We  know 
things  that  are  not  merely  different  but  also  contrary  to  one 
another.  Hence  the  saying  of  the  ancients,  that  the  under- 
standing is  capable  of  perceiving  all  things  :  intellectus  omnia 
cogfioscit ;  for  in  truth,  he  who  can  perceive  the  yes  as  well  as 
the  no  of  everything,  is  determined  to  nothing,  since  between 
two  contraries  no  middle  term  exists.  This  fact  was  noticed 
even  in  the  earliest  period  of  philosophy,  and  Empedocles, 
who  had  observed  it  imperfectly,  imagined  that  he  could 
explain  it  by  supposing  the  soul  as  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments of  all  things.  I  say  he  had  observed  this  fact  im- 
perfectly, because,  while  noticing  that '  the  soul  knows  things 
that  are  different,*  he  had  omitted  to  consider  that  the  soul 
knows  (i)  not  the  elements  only  of  things,  but  also  the  things 
themselves  ;  (2)  not  merely  things  that  are  different^  but  also 
contrary  things,  and  so  is  equally  disposed  to  perceive  the  yes 
and  the  no  of  everything. 

1 100.  The  explanation  proposed  by  Empedocles  (I  here 
speak  of  his  teaching  as  it  seems  to  have  been  understood 
by  Aristotle)  was  an  error  common  to  all  materialists,  who 
imagine  ideas  to  be  something  similar  in  substance  to  the 
things  represented  by  them.  Thus  the  idea  of  light  would 
(as  Robert  Hooke  imagined)  be  made  of  some  kind  of 
phosphoric  matter,  and  so  of  the  other  ideas. 

I  do  not,  however,  find  that  the  ancients  refuted  Empe- 
docles on  this  side.  Their  refutations  were  rather  directed 
against  the  imperfect  way  in  which  he  had  observed  the 
universality  belonging  to  knowledge,  and  principally  against 
his  oversight  in  not  reflecting  that  by  cognition  we  know 
the  things  themselves  and  not  their  elements  only. 
Accordingly  they  argued  that  if  the  soul  required  to  be 
composed  of  all  the  (physical)  elements  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  things,  because  everything  must  be  known  by 
means  of  an  image  ;  the  necessary  consequence  would  be  that 
the  soul  must  have  in  itself  not  merely  the  elements,  but  also 
as  many  corpuscles,  or  minute  beings,  as  there  are  bodies 
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capable  of  being  cognised.  From  the  absurdity  of  this  con- 
sequence Anaxagoras,  and  afterwards  Aristotle,  concluded, 
in  opposition  to  the  philosopher  of  Agrigentum,  that  our  soul, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  know  all  things,  must  be  simple  and 
iqimaterial,  and  have  in  it  nothing  corporeal  and  nothing 
determinate. 

The  question  therefore  was  simply  as  to  the  mode  of 
explaining  a  fact  admitted  equally  by  both  parties,  namely, 
the  universality  characteristic  of  knowledge;  but  the  later 
Greek  philosophers  differed  in  their  explanation  from  the 
earlier  ones.  All  were  agreed  so  far  as  this,  that  since  know- 
ledge is  universal^  that  is,  capable  of  extending  to  all  things, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  soul  should  be  possessed  of  a  corre- 
sponding universal  virtue.  But  the  more  ancient  among  those 
philosophers  could  not  conceive  this  universal  virtue  except 
in  a  material  way  ;  hence  they  placed  it  in  a  compound  of 
all  the  elements.  The  later  ones,  seeing  that  this  did  not 
explain  anything,  felt  convinced  that  the  opposite  must  be 
true,  and  that  the  virtue  of  the  soul  is  universal  in  this 
sense,  that  nothing  determinate  enters  into  its  composition. 
They  therefore  defined  this  universality  proper  to  the  soul 
as  a  virtue  not  determined  in  itself  to  anything,  but  capable 
of  being  determined  in  its  acts,  thus  being  open  indifferently 
to  the  knowledge  of  everything  possible.  Hence  the  tabula 
rasa  of  Aristotle. 

I  ID  I.  In  modem  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  the 
universality  of  knowledge  has  been  pronounced  impossible  ; 
but  since  it  was  too  patent  to  be  denied,  it  has  been  set  down 
as  a  delusion,  and  the  soul  has  been  supposed  to  be  both 
determinate  in  itself  and  determinative  of  its  cognitions. 
Nothing  could  be  more  at  variance  with  good  sense  than  such 
a  mode  of  reasoning.  First,  knowledge  is  allowed  to  be 
universal,  and  then  it  is  asserted  that  the  soul  determines  and 
limits  its  cognitions,  and  by  so  doing  stamps  them  with 
universality,  as  if  the  giving  of  universality  to  the  cognitions 
were  not  the  very  opposite  of  determining,  restricting,  sub- 
jectivising  them. 

1 1 02.  'Since  our  understanding,*   says   S.   Thomas,   *is 
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ordained  for  knowing  all  sensible  and  corporeal  things,  it 
cannot  have  a  corporeal  nature,  even  as  the  sense  of  sight 
has  no  colour  in  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  ordained  to  per- 
ceive all  colours.  For  if  this  sense  had  itself  some  particular 
colour,  that  colour  would  debar  it  from  seeing  the  other 
colours.  So  in  like  manner,  if  the  understanding  had  any 
determinate  nature,  that  nature  connatural  to  it  would  make 
its  knowledge  of  the  other  natures  impossible.'  * 

According  to  S.  Thomas,  then,  the  universality  of  know- 
ledge is  a  fact  which  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  the 
restrictive  forms  of  Kant.  And  it  is,  as  I  have  remarked,  a 
manifest  contradiction  to  say  that  this  universality  is  the  result 
of  restrictive  forms,  because  the  forms  which  produce  uni- 
versality, far  from  creating  restrictions  and  determinations, 
take  them  all  away. 

1 103.  Now,  as  every  error  is  a  truth  distorted  or  mis- 
conceived, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  truth  which  was  abused 
by  Kant  is  this  principle  of  S.  Thomas,  that  '  The  under- 
standing makes  the  species  or  ideas  such  as  it  is  itself, 
because  every  agent  produces  the  like  to  itself.'  '  Tales  autem 
facit  eas  [intellectus  agens  species  intelligibiles],  qualis  est 
ipse;  nam  omne  agens  agit  sibi  simile*  {C,  Gent.  II.  clxxvii.). 
But  how  could  this  truth  wrongly  understood  produce  the 
subjective  forms  of  Kant }     I  answer  : — 

He  assumed,  that  to  affirm  that  the  understanding  com- 
municates to  ideas  its  own  nature  and  gives  them  its  own 
form,  was  the  same  as  saying  that  the  understanding  gives 

'  '  Cum  intellectus  noster  natus  sit  follows  that  it  can  have  none  of  them 

intelligere  omnes  res  sensibiles  et  cor-  in  its  own  nature;  because  that  which 

poraks,  necesse  est  quod  careat  omni  was  inherent  in  its  nature  would  pre- 

natura  corporali,  sicut  sensus  visus  caret  vent  it   from  knowing  other    things, 

omni   colore,    propter  hoc    quod    est  Thus  we  see  that  the  tongue  of  a  sick 

cognoscitivus  colons.    Si  enim  haberet  person,  when  infected  with  a  choleric 

aliquem  colorem,  ille  color  prohiberet  and  bitter    humour,   cannot    perceive 

videre  alios  colores.  .  .  Sic  intellectus  anything  sweet,  but  all  things  seem  to 

si  haberet  aliquam  naturam  determina-  it  bitter. '      *  Quod  (intellectus)  potest 

tam,  ilia  natura  connaturalis  sibi  pro-  cognoscere    aliqua,    oportet    ut    nihil 

hiberet     eum    a    cognitione    aliarum  eorum  habeat  in  sua  natura,  quia  illud 

naturaram '    ( De    Anima,    lib.     iiL  quod  inesset  ei  naturaliter   impediret 

Icct  7).  cognitionem   aliorura.     Sicut   videmus 

The  holy  Doctor  proves  the  same  quod  lingua  infirmi  quae  infecta    est 

thing  in  the  Summa  (I.  Ixxv.    2): —  cholerico  et  amaro  humore  non  potest 

*  From  the  fact  that  the  understanding  percipere  aliquid  dulce,  sed  omnia  vi- 

Ib  able  to    know  different  things,    it  dentur  ^i  ^ara. ' 
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to  ideas  a  particular,  restrictive,  and  subjective  form.  And 
he  assumed  this  because,  like  all  the  materialists  of  our 
times,  he  drew  his  concept  of  form  from  corporeal  forms, 
which  are  all  restrictive  and  particular.  That  form,  on  the 
contrary,  with  which  S.  Thomas  says  that  the  understanding 
informs  its  perceptions,  rendering  them  similar  to  itself,  is  of 
a  nature  directly  opposed  to  all  such  forms  as  these.  It  is 
not  a  particular,  but  a  universal  form.  It  does  not  impose 
restrictions,  but  removes  them.  The  act  by  which  the  under- 
standing communicates  this  its  form  to  our  perceptions  is  no 
other  than  that  whereby  it  universalises  them  (490),  and  thus 
considers  things  in  their  own  existence,  objectively  and  not 
in  any  way  subjectively.  Hence  the  immateriality  of  this 
form  is  for  the  holy  Doctor  what  constitutes  our  power  of 
understanding. 

'The  substance  of  the  human  soul  is  immaterial,  and, 
as  is  manifest  from  what  we  have  said,  it  is  from  this  that 
it  has  its  intellectual  nature ;  for  all  immaterial  substances ' 
(viz.  exempt  from  restricted  and  particular  forms)  *  are  intel- 
lectual '  {C,  Gent,  II.  Ixxvii.).^  This  form,  then,  is  not  form 
in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  as  modern  philosophers 
seem  to  take  it,  but  is  a  form  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients, 
and  consists  in  the  absence  of  every  material  and  determinate 
form.  If  the  form  of  the  understanding  is  universal,  ue. 
perfectly  indeterminate^  and  thus  open  indifferently  to  the 
perception  of  all  possible  beings,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
possibility  itself  contemplated  by  us,^  it  follows,  thought  the 
ancient  writers  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  that  from  the  same 
form  our  understanding  receives  a  virtue  which  is  infinite^ 
ue,  bounded  by  no  limits. 

*  In  our  understanding,'  again  says  S.  Thomas,  '  there  is 
potentially  the  infinite'  (the  form  of  the  understanding  being 
indeterminate,  has  not  of  its  own  nature  the  actual  knowledge 

'  '  Habet   enim   substantia  anima;  being,  because  the  possible  intellect  is 

humanse  immaterialitatem ;  et  sicut  ex  that    which  can  become    all    things.' 

dictis  patet,    ex  hoc    habet    naturam  *  Intellectus    respicit    suum    objectum 

intellectualem,   quia  omnis    substantia  secundum  communem   rationem  entis, 

immaterialis  est  hujusmodi.'  eoquod  intellectus  possibilis  est  quo  est 

2  •  The  intellect  regards  its.  object  omnia  fieri  *  (5.  I.  Ixxix.  7). 
according  to  the  common  notion    of 
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of  anything  really  subsisting,  but  can  have  it)  ...  *  because 
our  understanding  can  always  know  indefinitely  more  things 
than  it  does  know.'  And  again,  *  Our  understanding  knows 
the  infinite  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  itself  infinite — that 
is,  virtually.  For  its  virtue  is  infinite  inasmuch  as  it  is 
cognitive  of  the  universal  ....  and,  by  consequence,  its 
power  of  knowing  is  not  exhausted  by  any  individual  thing, 
but,  on  its  own  part,'  it  extends  to  an  infinity  of  individuals.* 
1 104.  Having  thoroughly  mastered  the  fact  that  the 
intellective  knowledge  is  universal,  and  therefore  extending 
without  limits  to  all  things,  infinite,  the  said  writers  observed 
furthermore  that  it  is  and  must  be  necessary,  '  Forma  rei 
intellectae  *  (writes  S.  Thomas)  '  est  in  intellectu  universaliter 
et  immaterialiter  et  immobiliter  ;  quod  ex  ipsa  operatione 
intellectus  apparet,  qui  intelligit,  universaliter  et  per  modum 
necessitatis  cujusdam '  (5.  I.  Ixxxiv.  i).  'The  form  of  the 
thing  understood  is  endowed  in  the  understanding  with 
universality,  immateriality,  and  immobility,  as  is  manifest  by 


*  S.  Thomas  says  an  its  own  part, 
because  the  understanding  never  actu- 
ally attains  the  knowledge  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  individuals  ;  indeed, 
the  individuals  in  actual  existence  are 
never  infinite  in  number.  Moreover, 
the  understanding,  though  per  se  not 
limited,  comes  to  be  limited  by  the 
sense,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  sense  that 
presents  to  it  those  indications  whereby 
it  comes  actually  to  know  the  various 
beings,  as  I  have  said  in  Teodicea 
( 1 50  etc. ).  *  In  intellectu  nostro  inveni 
tur  infinitum  in  potentia  .  .  .  quia  nun- 
quam  intellectus  noster  tot  intelligit 
quin  possit  plura  intelligere.  Sicut 
intellectus  noster  est  infinitus  virtute, 
ita  infinitum  cognoscit.  Est  enim 
virtus  ejus  infinita,  secundum  quod  .  .  . 
est  cognoscitivus  universalis  .  .  .  et 
per  consequens  non  finitur  ad  aliquod 
mdividuum,  sed  quantum  est  de  se  ( 1 ) 
ad  infinita  individua  se  extendit  (9. 
I.  Ixxxvi.  2). 

That  the  understanding  has  the  real 
terms  of  its  operation  presented  to  it 
by  the  sense,  is  also  the  opinion  of 
S.  Thomas.  He  observes  that,  inas- 
much as  the  universality  of  the  form  of 
the  understanding  consists  in  the  com- 


plete absence  of  particular  forms,  so 
it  does  not  by  itself  alone  suffice  to 
give  us  the  knowledge  of  real  beings. 
*  From  this '  (viz. ,  from  the  form  of  the 
understanding  being  universal  or  im- 
material), *  the  understanding  has  not 
as  yet  that  which  renders  it  similar  to 
this  or  that  determinate  thing,  as  is 
necessary  in  order  that  our  soul  may 
know  this  or  that  thing  in  n  determi- 
nate manner.  In  resi>ect,  therefore,  of 
the  determinate  similitudes  of  the 
things  knowable  by  us  -  that  is,  of  the 
nature  of  sensible  things  the  soul 
itself  remains  potentially  intellective ; 
and  these  determinate  natures  of  sen- 
sible things  are  in  truth  presented 
to  us  by  the  phantasms,  etc.  *  Ex  hoc 
nondum  (intellectus)  habet  quod  assi- 
miletur  huic  vel  illi  rei  <'eterminat2e, 
quod  requiritur  ad  hoc  quod  anima 
nostra  banc  vel  illam  rem  determinate 
cognoscat.  Remanet  igitur  ipsa  anima 
intellectiva  in  potentia  ad  determinatas 
similitudines  rerum  cr»gnoscibilium  a 
nobis,  quae  sunt  naturae  rerum  sensi- 
bilium  ;  et  has  quidem  determinatas 
naturas  rerum  sensibilium  PRi€SEN- 
TANT  nobis  phantasmata,*  etc.  (C. 
Gent,  II.  Ixxvii.). 
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observing  the  operation  itself  of  this  faculty,  which  under- 
stands universally,  and  by  way  of  a  certain  necessity.* 

1105.  That  these  two  qualities,  necessity  and  universality 
flow  the  one  from  the  other,  we  shall  easily  see  if  we  consider 
that  universality  is  nothing  else  than  the  possibility  of  things. 
Now  whence  is  the  necessary  but  from  the  possible  ?  That  is 
called  necessary  which  absorbs  in  itself  all  possibility,  so  that 
a  thing  contrary  to  it  is  impossible. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  proposition  :  *  Our  friend 
Maurice  is  either  alive  or  dead.*  This  is  a  necessary  propo- 
sition, and  why  i  Because  between  the  two  opposite 
alternatives  of  a  person  being  alive  or  dead,  there  can  be  no 
middle  term.  Necessity,  then,  is  that  which  absorbs  in  itself 
the  whole  possibility  of  a  thing,  so  that  nothing  contrary 
thereto  is  possible.  Now  the  form  of  the  understanding  is 
precisely  the  whole  of  possibility.  This  faculty  therefore 
understands  necessarily ,  that  is,  sees  the  relation  which  every- 
thing understood  has  with  possibility,  and  the  vision  of  this 
relation  gives  its  intellection  the  characteristic  of  necessity. 

1 106.  Hence  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  declare  also  that 
the  intelligent  spirit  is  furnished  with  an  uncircumscribed 
light  (that  is,  a  light  which  has  no  particular  and  restrictive 
form),  or  with  a  form  which  is  (i)  universal,  indeterminate, 
immaterial,  infinite  (all  which  terms  express  much  the  same 
meaning),  (2)  necessary,  and  hence  immutable  and  per  se 
eternal. 

Again,  in  the  universality  and  necessity  of  knowledge,  the 
Fathers  saw  and  noted  the  characteristic  of  unity.  For 
universality  is  founded  on  this,  that  by  means  of  one  sole 
species  we  know  an  essence  or  a  quality  repeated  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  individuals,  so  that  the  unity  of  the 
species  gives  unity  to  the  multiplicity  of  things.  So  in  like 
manner  necessity  is  simply  the  result  of  that  one  supreme 
species  or  form  which  represents,  if  I  might  so  term  it,  the 
most  common  quality  of  things,  that  is  being,  which  gathers 
to  itself  and  reduces  to  unity  all  special  possibilities. 

Thus,  by  analysing  human  knowledge,  the  Fathers  of  the 
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Church  discovered  that  in  its  ultimate  form  *  it  is  perfectly 
oney  universal  or  uncircumscribed,  immaterial^  infinitey  neces- 
sary ^  immutable^  eternal, 

1 107.  From  all  these  premisses^  they  concluded  that  know- 
ledge could  be  derived  neither  from  the  senses,  nor  from  the 
soul  itself,  namely,  the  thinking  subject.^ 

Not  from  the  senses,  because  sensations  have  neither  unity ^ 
nor  universality^  nor  necessity ^  nor  immutability ^  nor  any  of  the 
other  characteristics  enumerated  above. 

Not  from  ourselves,  the  thinking  subject,  for  we  also  are 
limited,  contingent,  mutable ;  and  we  cannot  give  that  which 
we  have  not. 

The  attributes  of  our  knowledge  are,  therefore,  the  direct 
opposite  of  our  subjective  attributes,  and  surpass  in  dignity 
not  only  our  powers,  but  those  of  all  finite  beings. 


*  Hence  S.  Thomas  says  :  *  If  we 
consider  the  universal  reasons  of  sen- 
sible things,  all  the  sciences  are  about 
the  necessary ;  but  if  we  consider  the 
things  themselves,  then  some  sciences 
relate  to  the  necessary,  and  some  to  the 
contingent.'  *Si  attendantur  rationes 
universales  sensibilium,  omnes  scientise 
sunt  de  necessariis,  si  autem  attend- 
antur ipsse  res,  sic  qusedam  scientia  est 
de  necessariis,  qusedam  vero  de  con- 
tingentibus*  (5.  I.  Ixxxvi.  3).  We 
thus  see  that  S.  Thomas  ascribes  the 
necessity  of  our  cognitions  to  their 
universality.  Therefore,  they  are 
necessary,  not  in  their  material,  but 
only  in  ih^ir  formal  part.  This  is  more 
fully  expounded  by  the  Angelical 
Doctor  in  the  following  words  :  *  Neces- 
sity results  from  that  which  is  formal  in 
our  cognitions ;  because  whatever  is 
consequent  upon  the  form,  is  in  our 
cognitions  necessarily.  Now  a  uni- 
versal as  such  consists  in  the  form  con- 
sidered abstractedly  from  the  particular 
matter.  But  we  have  said  above,  that 
the  intellect,  per  se,  and  directly,  has 
universals  for  its  object.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  contingent  things,  in  so 
far  as  contingent,  are  known,  directly 
indeed  by  the  sense,  but  indirectly  by 
the  intellect. '  *  Neccssitas  consequitur 
rationem  formoe  ;  quia  ea  quae  conse- 
quuntur  ad  formam,  ex  necessitate  in- 
sunt. '.  .  .  Ratio  autem  universalisaccip- 
itur  secundum  abstractionem  formae  a 


materia  particulari.  Dictum  est  autem 
supra,  quod  per  se  et  directe  intellectus 
est  universalium.  Sic  igitur  contin- 
gentia,  prout  sunt  contingentia,  cognos- 
cuntur  directe  quidem  a  sensu,  indirecte 
autem  ab  intellectu  *  {ibid. ). 

'  Aristotle  ridiculed  Plato's  method 
of  establishing  his  theory  of  ideas, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
philosopher,  instead  of  setting  out  from 
the  known  to  explain  the  unknown, 
preposterously  adopted  the  opposite 
course.  S.  Thomas  repeated  the  same 
censure,  from  which,  however,  the 
great  Athenian  could  very  well  have 
defended  himself.  *  Derisibile  videtur, 
ut  dum  rerum  quae  nobis  manifestae 
sunt  notitiam  quaerimus,  alia  entia  in 
medium  afferamus,'  etc.  (^S*.  I.  Ixxxiv.  i). 
But  with  how  much  greater  reason 
could  not  this  be  said  uf  Kant,  who 
quite  unnecessarily  introduces  forms 
which  are  unknown,  and  not  merely 
incapable  of  accounting  for  the  mani- 
fest fact  of  the  existence  of  knowledge, 
but  contrary  thereto,  because  they  are 
of  a  subjective  and  restrictive  nature, 
whilst  knowledge  is  essentially  object- 
ive and  absolute. 

'  See  the  beautiful  passage  from  the 
Itineraritim  mentis y  etc.,  which  I  have 
quoted  in  the  note  to  no.  1087,  where 
the  senses  as  well  as  our  soul  are  ex- 
eluded  from  all  share  in  the  origin  of 
formal  knowledge. 
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1 1 08.  S.  Augustine,  having  by  the  analysis  of  cognition 
found  that  it  consists  essentially  in  a  judgment,  *  discovers 
also  that  there  is  in  it  a  fundamental  unity^  because  it  is  by 
unify  alone  that  judgments  are  formed.  Thence  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  cognition  cannot  be  derived  from  the  senses  ; 
*  For,'  he  says,  *  who,  if  he  has  diligently  reflected  on  the 
matter,  can  be  bold  enough  to  say  he  has  discovered  a  body 
to  be  truly  and  simply  one ;  seeing  that  all  bodies  are  subject 
to  change,  either  of  species  or  of  place,  and  are  made  up  of 
parts,  each  having  a  separate  place  to  itself,  and  thus  being 
divided  from  all  the  others?  Most  certainly,  a  true  and 
fundamental  unity  is  not  discernible  by  the  eyes  of  the  flesh, 
nor  by  any  other  of  the  bodily  senses,  but  by  the  understand- 
ing only.'  ^ 


*  S.  Augustine,  in  his  book  Di  vera 
Religiotu,  establishes  the  important 
proposition,  that  the  specific  difference 
between  the  sense  and  the  understand- 
ing consists  in  this,  that  the  latter  has 
the  power  of  judging,  while  the  former 
has  not.  *To  judge  of  bodies  is  the 
attribute,  not  of  a  being  which  has  the 
feeling  of  life  only,  but  of  a  being  which 
is  moreover  rational.*  *Judicare  de 
corporibus  non  sentientis  tantum  vitsc, 
sed  etiam  ratiocinantis  est '  (xxix. ). 
From  this  principle  he  infers,  that  in 
every  intellective  cognition  there  is  a 
judgment.  Then  he  analyses  this 
judgment,  and  Bnds  that  not  all  men 
judge  equally  well,  but  those  only  who 
nave  the  art  thereof.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  submit  this  art 
itself  to  examination.  *  But  it  being 
clear  that  this  nature  which  judges  is 
mutable,  namely,  that  it  sometimes 
knows  more  and  sometimes  less ;  and 
again,  that  it  judges  l)etter  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  more  expert ;  and  it  is  more 
expert  in  proportion  as  it  has  gained  a 
certain  art ;  it  follows,  that  the  nature 
of  this  art  itself  must  be  investigated.* 
*  Sed  quia  clarum  est  earn  [naturam 
judicantem]  esse  mutal-ilem,  quando 
nunc  perita  nunc  imperita  invenitur ; 
tanto  autem  melius  judicat,  quanto  est 
peritior,  ct  tanto  est  peritior  quanto 
alicujus  arlis  .  .  .  part iceps  est ;  ipsius 
artis  natura  qucX*renda  est'  (xxx.). 
Analysing  the  art  of  judging,  he  dis- 
covers   that    it    depends    on    a    rule 


superior  to  man,  namely,  on  truths 
which  is  essentially  conjoined  with  all 
intellects.  Having  thus  brought  out 
into  full  distinctness,  and  severed  from 
everything  else,  the  formal  element  of 
knowledge,  «.^.,  this  rule,  this  first 
form,  this  truths  according  to  which 
man  judges,  he  shows  how  transcend- 
ently  superior  it  is  to  man,  and  inde- 
pendent of  him,  and  therefore  not 
subjective,  but  essentially  objective 
and  divine  {ibid. ).  • 

^  *  Quis  est  qui  .  .  .  audeat  dicere, 
cum  diligenter  consideravit,  quodlibet 
corpus  vere  et  simpliciter  unum  esse ; 
cum  omnia  vel  de  specie  in  sj^eciem 
vel  de  loco  in  locum  transeundo 
mutentur,  et  partibus  constent  sua  loca 
obtinentibus,  per  quae  in  spatia  diversa 
dividuntur?  Porro  .  .  .  ipsa  vera  et 
prima  unitas  non  oculis  carneis,  neque 
uUo  tali  sensu,  sed  mente  intellecta 
conspicitur  *  {De  vera  Kelig,  c.  30). 
Soon  after  the  time  of  Locke,  the 
problem  was  proposed,  *  How  is  it  that 
the  soul  unites  many  sensations  in  one 
only  subject  ?  *  (66).  I  have  accounted 
for  this  fact  (i),  by  the  idepttity  o{  sp^ct 
as  regards  the  sense  (941  etc.),  and  (2), 
by  the  unity  of  being  as  regards  the 
spirit  (961  etc.).  Besides  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  always  required  on  the 
part  of  the  spirit  the  simplicity  and 
unity  proper  to  itself.  This  truth  seems 
to  be  recognised  by  philosophers 
nowadays,  and  I  think  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  unity  of  a  perception 
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1 109.  The  great  thinkers  to  whom  I  refer  go  on  to  demon- 
strate that  the  formal  element  of  intellective  knowledge  cannot 
be  an  emanation  of  our  limited  nature. 

The  author  of  the  Itinerarium  mentis^  etc,  infers  this  from 
the  immutability  of  knowledge  and  the  mutability  of  our 
nature,  as  follows :  *  Our  mind,  being  mutable,  cannot  see  the 
truth  thus  shining  immutably^  except  by  means  of  some  other 
light  which  irradiates  altogether  immutably,  and  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  a  mutable  creature.*  * 

From  the  perfect  indeterminateness  and  universality  of 
formal  knowledge,  S.  Thomas  finds  that  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  be  the  essence  of  any  limited  nature,  or  to  be  2i  finite  and 
determinate  being ;  so  that  not  even  the  angelic  essence,  still 
less  the  human,  can  emit  from  itself  a  knowledge  possessed 
of  these  two  characteristics:  'That  through  which  anything 
is  known  must  be  an  actual  similitude  of  the  thing  known. 
If  therefore  the  power  of  an  angel  could  know  all  things 
through  its  own  self,  that  power  would  necessarily  be  the 
similitude  and  the  act  of  all  things  ;'  but  this  is  inadmissible. 
*  Wherefore  it  is  necessary,  that  to  the  intellective  power  of 
the  angel  some  intelligible  species  should  be  added,  to  act  as 
similitudes  of  the  things  understood.*^ 

Hence  he  concludes,  that  to  draw  formal  knowledge  from 
one's  own  essence  itself  is  an  attribute  reserved  exclusively  to 


arises,  not  from  the  external  sense,  but 
from  the  internal  nature  of  our  spirit. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  article  en- 
titled Esscd  analytique  sur  U  phi- 
ftomhu  de  la  sensation^  inserted  in  the 
Bibliothique  Universelle,  published  at 
Geneva  (March  1820),  C.  Victor 
Bonstetten,  speaking  of  the  perception 
of  a  tree,  says :  *  The  action  of  the 
intemsd  sense  modified  by  our  organi- 
sation produces  the  sensation  which 
occasions  the  idea  of  the  tree ;  for  it  is 
the  sensation  which  on  the  surface  of 
the  retina  selects  those  rays  which  give 
the  image  of  the  tree :  and  it  is  also  the 
sensation  which  gives  to  the  image  of 
the  tree  that  unity,  wholly  spirituaiy 
wholly  immaterial,  which  makes  it  one 
whole,  and  enables  us,  by  means  of 
language,  to  deal  with  that  whole  at 
will,  so  as  to  form  with  it  thoughts, 

VOL.  III. 


relations,  abstractions,  and  principles, 
and  whatever  the  soul  can  do  by  the 
aid  of  sensation.' 

>  *Sed  cum  ipsa  mens  nostra  sit 
commutabilis,  illam  (veritatem)  sic  in- 
commutabiliter  relucentem  non  potest 
videre,  nisi  per  aliquam  aliam  lucem 
omnino  incommutabiliter  radiantem,* 
quam  impossibile  est  esse  creaturam 
mutabilem'  (c.  iii.). 

'  *  Id  quoaliquid  cognoscitur,  oportet 
esse  actualem  similitudinem  ejus  quod 
cognoscitur.  Unde  sequeretur,  si  po- 
tentia  angeli  per  seipsam  cognosceret 
omnia,  quod  esset  similitudo  et  actus 
omnium.  Unde  oportet  quod  super- 
addantur  potentiae  intellectivae  ipsius 
aliquae  species  intelligibiles,  quae  sint 
similitudmes  rerum  intellectarum  *  (.S".  I, 
II.  1.  i.  I  ad  2™). 


Y 
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God,  Whose  essence  is  infinite,  as  well  as  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  '  All  creatures  have  a  finite  and  determi- 
nate being.  Hence,  although  between  the  essence  of  a  higher 
creature  and  that  of  a  lower  there  is  a  certain  similitude, 
inasmuch  as  they  both  fall  under  some  common  genus,  never- 
theless that  similitude  is  not  complete,  because  the  higher  is 
determinated  to  some  species  which  lies  outside  that  of  the 
lower*  {and  Itence  the  essence  of  a  creature  cannot  give  the 
knowledge  of  things),  *  But  the  Divine  Essence  is  a  perfect 
similitude  of  all  things  in  respect  of  all  that  they  contain  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  universal  principle  of  all*  (and  hence  God 
alofie  can  understand  all  things  by  His  own  essence)} 

From  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  the  keen  intellect  of 
S.  Thomas  perceived  beforehand  that  consequence  with  which 
I  have  charged  the  Critical  Philosophy  of  our  times,  namely, 
that  by  making  the  form  of  knowledge  to  emanate  from  the 
human  spirit,  it  'changes  man  into  a  God.'  Thus  divinised, 
the  impotent  but  ever  rash  spirit  of  man  will  be  the  new  God 
of  the  universe,  like  to  that  king  whom  the  frogs  of  the  fable, 
unhappily  for  themselves,  asked  and  obtained  of  Jupiter. 

mo.  S.  Augustine  deduces  the  impossibility  of  formal 
knowledge  emanating  from  the  essence  of  man  himself,  by 
considering  (and  this  is  another  point  from  which  we  ought 
to  start)  that  the  form  of  knowledge  is  the  rule  by  which 
man  judges,  not  only  every  other  thing,  but  himself  as  well ; 
so  that  he  cannot  be  either  the  cause  or  the  judge  of  that 
rule,  nor  is  the  rule  in  any  way  dependent  on  him,  but  he 
receives  and  must  submit  to  it ;  and  the  name  of  this  form 
or  supreme  rule  of  judgment  is  no  other  than  truth,  *  Since 
this  rule  of  all  the  arts  is  altogether  immutable^  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  human  mind,  which  has  the  privilege  of 
seeing  that  rule,  is  subject  to  the  mutability  of  error,  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  the  said  rule,  which  we  call  truths  stands 

'  *QuseIibetcreaturahabetessefini-  speciem  praeter  quam  est  species  in- 

tumacdetcrminatum.   Unde  essentia  su-  ferioris  creatunc.     Sed  essentia  Dei  est 

perioris  crcaturse,  etsi  habeat  quamdam  pcrfecta  similitudo    omnium  quantum 

similitudinem  inferioris  creaturse,  prout  ad  omnia  quae  in  rebus  inveniuntur, 

communicant   in   aliquo    genere,   non  sicut  universale  principium    omnium* 

tamen   complete   habet  similitudinem  (S.  I.  Ixxxiv.  2  ad  3"^). 
illius;  quia  determinatur  ad  altqnam 
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above  our  mind.*^  Again:  'Since  the  soul  feels  that  it  does 
not  judge  of  the  beauty  and  motion  of  bodies  in  conformity 
with  its  own  self,  it  must  necessarily  know  that  that  nature 
according  to  which  it  judges,  and  on  which  it  cannot  in  any 
way  pass  judgment,  is  much  more  excellent  than  itself** 
Again  :  'As  we  and  all  rational  souls  judge  aright  of  inferior 
things  when  we  judge  according  to  truthy  so  are  we  ourselves 
judged  by  truth  alone  when  we  adhere  to  it/' 

Now  it  must  be  observed  that  this  exalted  truth,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  judge  of  things,  and  which  judges  us  while 
it  is  itself  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  subjected  to 
judgment,  is  precisely  that  same  form  wherein,  according  to 
S.  Augustine,  all  things  are  known,  and  which  by  the  analysis 
of  human  cognitions  we  have  discovered  to  be  the  idea  of 
being  taken  universally^  being  in  general.  *  If  both  of  us  see 
that  what  thou  sayest  is  true,  and  both  of  us  see  that  what  I 
say  is  true,  where,  pray,  do  we  see  this  ?  Certainly  not  I  in 
thee,  nor  thou  in  me ;  but  both  of  us  in  the  same  unchange- 
able truth  which  stands  above  our  minds.' ^ 

nil.  The  reader  will  now  understand  why  it  was  that 
these  sages  took  such  special  pains  to  impress  on  their  fellow- 
men  the  fact  that  their  own  nature  could  not  be  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  to  keep  them  far  removed  from  the  most  profound 
and  absurd  of  the  errors  into  which  modem  philosophy  has 
at  last  thrown  itself,  the  error  which  despoils  truth  of  its  attri- 
butes to  bestow  them  on  the  human  spirit ;  which  makes  the 
mutable  immutable  and  the  immutable  mutable;  a  most 
monstrous  form  of  man- worship,  which  the  spirit  of  darkness 


'  '  Hsec  aulem  lex  omnium  artium 
cum  sit  omnino  incommutabilis,  mens 
vero  humana,  .cui  talem  legem  videre 
concessum  est,  mutabilitatem  pati  possit 
erroris:  satis  apparet  supra  mentem 
nostram  esse  legem  quae  Veritas  dicitur.' 

^  *  Itaque  cum  se  anima  sentiat  nee 
corporum  speciem  motumque  judicare 
secundum  seipsam,  simul  oportet  ag- 

noscat ....  prsestare sibi  eam 

naturam  secundum  quam  judicat,  et  de 
qua  judicare  nullo  modo  potest.' 

'  'Ut  enim  nos  et  omnes  animae 


rationales  secundum  veritatem  de  in- 
ferioribus  recte  judicamus,  sic  de  nobis, 
quando  eidem  cohaeremus,  sola  ipsa 
Veritas  judicat  *  (De  vera  Relig,  c.  xxx. 
xxxi). 

*  *  Si  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod 
dicis,  et  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod 
dico,  ubi,  quseso,  id  videmus  ?  Nee  ego 
utique  in  te,  nee  tu  in  me ;  sed  ambo 
in  ipsa,  quae  supra  mentes  nostras  est, 
incommutabili  veritate*   (Confess,  xii. 

as)- 


F  2 
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has,  alas !   succeeded  in   reviving  amid  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

From  this  error,  however,  all  those  will  be  secure  who 
listen  with  attention  and  love  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  tlie 
great  Christian  tradition,  which,  in  the  words  of  S.  Augus- 
tine, incessantly  repeats  to  man  :  *  Do  not  think  thyself  to  be 
the  light*;  'Confess  that  thou  art  not  a  light  to  thyself 
(*  Noli  putare  te  ipsam  esse  lucem,*  /;/.  Ps. ;  '  Die  quia  tu 
tibi  lumen  non  es,*  Serm.  viii.  De  Verbis  Domini). 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ON   THE   IDEA  OF  BEING  IN   SO  FAR  AS  IT  IS    THE  MEANS 
OF  KNOWING  ALL  OTHER  THINGS* — THAT  IS,  ON  TRUTH. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Connection  between  the  doctrines  expounded  till  noWy  and  those  which 

are  to  follow, 

• 

1 1 12.  Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  idea  of  being  in 
itself,  and  have  shown  against  the  Sceptics  that  in  this  idea 
no  error  or  illusion  of  any  kind  is  possible.  Having  found 
this  immovable  basis  of  the  intellectual  world,  I  must  now 
show  how  the  whole  certainty  of  things  rests  on  and  derives 
its  validity  from  it. 

I  must,  therefore,  consider  the  idea  of  being  in  its  appli- 
cation to  things. 

I  will  begin  by  considering  it  in  the  aptitude  it  has  of 
being  applied  ;  and  since  it  is  from  this  aptitude  that  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  truth,  truth  will  form  the  subject-matter 
of  the  present  chapter. 


*  We  see  being  by  nature.  But  in 
order  to  know  that  this  being  is  the 
light  which  causes  us  to  know  all 
things — that  it  is  truth — we  must  bring 
our  attention  to  bear  on  it,  and  by  long 
reflection  observe  this  its  most  singular 
property,  this  relation  it  has  with  all 
things,  a  relation  in  virtue  of  which  it 
illumines  and  manifests  them  to  us. 
Only  when  we  have  come  to  know  this 
can  we  say  that  we  know  the  truth 
shining  within  us.  We  therefore  con- 
ceive being  by  a  direct  and  natural  act, 
but  we  do  not  conceive  it  as  truth 
except  by  a  reflex  act,  and  one  which 
comes  much  later  than  the  flrst.  Hence 


S.  Thomas  has  remarked,  with  great 
acuteness :  *  We  cannot  apprehend  truth 
without  apprehending  beings  because 
being  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  truth  *; 
but  not  conversely.  He  continues  : 
'  It  is  the  same  as  when  the  intelligible 
is  compared  with  being,  for  being  can 
be  understood  only  because  it  is  intel- 
ligible ;  and  yet  we  can  understand 
being  without  reflecting  on  its  intel- 
ligibility. So,  in  like  manner,  being 
understood,  is  truth  ;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  by  understanding 
being  we  understand  truth  '  (5*.  I.  xvi. 
ad  3™). 
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ARTICLE   11. 
Divers  uses  of  the  word  truth. 

§1. 

The  most  general  meaning  of  the  word '  truth* 

1 1 1 3.  When  a  certain  word  is  taken  in  different  significa- 
tions—not by  an  impropriety  of  speech  peculiar  to  this  or 
that  individual  writer,  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  man- 
kind, with  respect  to  which  the  charge  of  impropriety  of 
language  would  seem  to  be  wholly  inadmissible — in  such 
case  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is,  underlying  those  various 
significations,  something  in  which  they  all  agree ;  and  this 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  most  general  of  them,  in  the 
fundamental  essence  of  the  thing  designated  by  that  word. 

On  examining  the  different  meanings  attached  by  common 
usage  to  the  word  truths  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  all — the  general  idea,  the  one  essence  properly 
signified  by  it — is  that  of  Exemplar.  For  this  reason  I  have 
defined  truth  as  the  Exemplar  of  things} 

§2. 

Distinction  between  *  truth '  and  *  things  true} 

1 1 14.  The  concept  of  Exemplar  involves  a  relation  with 
that  which  is  drawn  from  the  exemplar — that  is,  with  its  copy. 
When  the  copy  is  perfectly  similar  to  its  exemplar,  we  call  it 
true. 

We  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between  truth  and  things 
true.  Truth  is  the  exemplar ;  things  are  true^  or  partake  of 
truth,  in  proportion  to  their  conformity  with  their  exemplar. 

'  See    Saggio   sultldillio   e    sulla  sentence  of  Cicero  :  *  In  omni  re  vincit 

nuova  Letteratura  Italiana  (Opuscoli  imitationem  Veritas  '  {De  Orat,  iii.  57). 

Filosofici,   vol.   i.    p.    321,   &c).      A  Here  we  have  the  txniVo/iim  contrasted 

similar  meaning  will  be  found  given  to  with  the    truiht   the    copy  with    the 

the  word  truth  in  some  passages  of  original  or  exemplar, 
ancient  authors,  e.g.  in  the  following 
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§3. 
Various  meanings  of  the  expression^  *  the  truth  of  things,* 

1115.  We  also  use  the  expression,  'the  truth  of  this 
thing/  to  signify  the  similarity  of  the  thing  to  its  exemplar, 
because  this  similarity  is  its  truth ;  that  by  which  it  is  true 
being,  as  I  have  just  said,  a  participation  of  that  which  exists 
in  the  exemplar  whence  it  has  been  copied. 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  concept  of 
truth,  we  must  first  have  in  our  mind  a  clear  concept  of  what 
is  meant  by  similarity.  And  this  shows  how  superficial  were 
those  philosophers  who  supposed  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
similarity  of  things  was  most  easy  to  understand,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  assign  the  origin  of 
universals,  and  especially  of  the  truth  of  things  (180-187). 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  by  having  a  proper  concept  of 
similarity  that  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  some  things 
are  true  and  others  false.  We  must  therefore  dwell  a  little 
on  the  consideration  of  this  concept,  availing  ourselves  of 
what  we  have  already  established  on  the  nature  of  the  simi- 
larity  of  things. 

1 1 16.  It  would  seem  that  all  objects — even  those  which 
are  external — may  be  regarded  as  exemplars^  provided  we 
consider  them  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  aptitude  to  serve  as 
models  or  types  on  which  other  beings  similar  to  them  are  to 
be  fortned. 

On  this  account  we  are  wont  to  say  that  nature  is  the 
exemplar  for  the  various  works  of  the  artist ;  that  the  social 
events  and  the  manners  of  men  are  exemplars  to  the  tragic 
or  comic  bard  ;  and  that  a  book  translated  from  one  language 
into  another  may  fitly  be  called  an  exemplar  in  respect  of  the 
rendering,  which  ought  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  original. 

Hence  nature  is  the  truth  of  the  works  of  the  artist,  who 
has  imitated  and  reproduced  it ;  and  so  we  say  *  This  is  a 
true  likeness  * ;  *  This  painting  is  done  with  great  truth ' ; 
*  That  scene  in  such  a  tragedy  or  comedy  is  true  to  the  life  ' — 
namely,  when  it  faithfully  pourtrays  things  as  they  really 
happen.     With  a  like  propriety  of  expression    S»  Jerome, 
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wishing  to  intimate  that  he  had  compared  his  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  the  Hebrew  text,  says  that  he  had 
rendered  them  conformably  to  the  Hebrew  truth :  *  Quam- 
quam  mihi  omnino  conscius  non  sim  mutassc  me  quidpiam 
de  Hebraica  veritate '  {Prolog.  Gal)  ;  and  again  :  '  Quam- 
quam  juxta  Hebraicam  veritatem  utrumque  de  eruditis 
possit  intelligi '  {Epistle  to  Paulinus). 

§4. 
Truth  signifies^  properly  speakings  an  idea. 

1 1 17.  But  here  an  observation  is  necessary,  to  which  I 
bespeak  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  external  things,  or  things  in 
so  far  as  they  subsist  outside  our  mind,  do  not  compare  with 
one  another,  but  each  stands  by  itself,  their  similarity  or  dis- 
similarity being  only  a  relation  they  have  with  the  mind 
which  perceives  them.*  That  relation  consists  in  this,  that 
through  one  sole  idea  or  species  we  perceive  many  real  things  ; 
so  that  the  similarity  which  exists  between  things  may  be 
defined  as  'their  aptitude  to  be  conceived  by  a  mind  through 
one  only  species '  ^  (I  mean  of  course  in  that  part  in  which 
they  are  similar).  Thus  when  the  carpenter  brings  two  boards 
together  to  see  whether  they  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape, 
it  is  not  exactly  by  that  external  or  mechanical  act  that  he 
makes  the  comparison,  but  by  the  spiritual  act  which  takes 
place  at  the  same  time  within  him,  and  in  respect  of  which 
that  external  and  mechanical  conjunction  is  a  help,  but 
nothing  more. 

In  fact,  when  I  for  instance  compare  a  fine  landscape 


*  To  understand  well  this  most  im- 
portant truth,  the  reader  should  recall 
what  has  been  said  on  it  in  the  note  to 
no.  107  and  at  nos.  180-187. 

*  It  may  be  asked,  how  one  idea 
can  suffice  us  for  knowing  many  things? 
I  reply :  by  adding  to  it  the  judgment 
on  the  subsistence  of  the  thing.  This 
judgment  refers  to  each  thing  in  par- 
ticular, and  thus,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  individualises  the  species,  since 
by  it  we  make  an  interior  affirmation 


which  may  always  be  reduced  to  the 
following  formula  :  *  The  thing  I  con- 
ceive with  such  or  such  idea  subsists,* 
and  '  subsists  this  many  or  that  many 
times  *  (number  of  individuals)  (402  etc. ) 
Now  it  is  by  our  sensations  that  we  are 
moved  to  make  this  judgment  (528 
etc. ).  As  therefore  each  sensation  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  others,  so  we  are  able, 
by  means  of  one  and  the  same  idea,  to 
form  many  distinct  judgments,  i,e,  have 
many  distinct  intellectual  perceptions. 
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painting  with  the  actual  scenery  in  nature,  and  find  that  it 
represents  it  perfectly,  is  it  outside  my  mind  that  I  make  this 
comparison  ?  Can  I  place  the  painting  in  the  real  landscape  ? 
or  identify  the  one  with  the  other,  or  even  bring  the  two  close 
together  as  the  carpenter  does  his  two  boards  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  Therefore,  it  is  not  with  nature  in  so  far  as  existing 
in  itself,  outside  of  me,  that  I  confront  this  picture,  but  with 
the  idea  and  the  images  which  I  have  of  the  scenery,  or  at  all 
events  with  the  scenery  in  so  far  as  thought  by  me.  So  true 
is  this,  that  I  could,  if  I  liked,  make  the  very  same  comparison 
even  in  the  dark,  or  in  a  place  where  the  whole  scenery  around 
me  is  wild  and  savage  in  the  extreme,  and  therefore  in  widest 
contrast  with  the  soft  beauty  of  the  painting,  that  so  much 
charmed  me  with  its  swelling  hills  and  flowery  meads  glow- 
ing beneath  the  hues  of  sunset  Clearly,  then,  the  comparison 
is  always  the  work  of  my  thought,  which,  albeit  most  simple 
in  itself,  is  capable  of  comparing  several  perceptions  together, 
and  noting  in  what  part  they  belong  to  the  same  species,  and 
in  what  part  their  species  differ.  And  the  identical  reasoning 
applies  to  every  external  thing  we  may  choose  to  take  for  an 
exemplar^  which,  to  be  entitled  to  that  name,  must  be  in  our 
mind,  in  short  be  an  idea,  often  accompanied  by  its  image.  * 
1118.  By  means  of  this  observation  we  can  perfect  the 


'  I  have  already  observed  (648  etc.) 
that  any  contingent  thing  may  be  con- 
ceived in  a  state  more  or  less  imperfect. 
Now  by  comparing  the  ideas  which  I 
have  of  a  thing  in  two  diflferent  states — 
the  one  of  perfection,  the  other  of  im- 
perfection— I  find  this  diflference  only, 
that  with  the  idea  of  the  thing  as 
imperfect,  I  think  the  very  same  which 
I  thought  in  the  idea  of  the  thing  as 
perfect,  less  some  of  its  perfecting 
qualities.  Therefore,  in  their  positive 
part,  these  ideas  are  not  two,  but  one 
only.  Assuming,  then,  that  I  have  the 
idea  of  a  thing  in  its  state  of  perfection, 
I  can  by  means  of  that  idea  think  the 
thing  in  all  the  states  in  which  it  may 
exist,  since  the  perfect  idea  already 
supplies  me  with  all  the  positive  quali- 
ties which  the  said  thing  can  possess  ; 
so  that  in  order  to  think  it  as  imperfect 
I  have  only  to  take  away  some  quality 
from  what  is  already  in  my  mind. ,  Hence 


the  term  exemplar  applies  principally 
to  the  idea  of  the  thing  in  its  perfect 
state.  Nevertheless,  when  we  are  un- 
able to  obtain  this  typical  idea,  we  take 
as  exemplar  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
we  can  have.  The  capacity  to  conceive 
the  perfect  type  can  be  found  in  artists 
of  the  highest  order  only  ;  and  so  also 
in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  exemplar  which  we  K>rm  in 
our  minds  and  by  which  we  judge,  will 
our  taste  be  more  or  less  exquisite,  and 
our  judgments  in  matters  of  art  m^re  or 
less  discriminative.  Now  truth  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  this  exemplar  in  so  far 
as  it  contains  all  the  perfection  of 
things ;  and  thus  we  can  understand  the 
definition  of  truth  given  by  Avicenna : 
'  The  truth  of  a  thing  is  the  being  pro- 
per to  and  appointed  for  that  thing' — 
'Veritas  ciijusi.ibet  rei  est  pro- 
prietas  sui  esse  quod  stabilitnm  est  rei ' 
{Metaphys,  1.  xi.  c.  a). 
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definition  we  have  given  of  truth,  reducing  it  to  this  most 
simple  formula :  *  Truth  is  the  idea  considered  as  the 
exemplar  of  things.'* 

§5. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  word  truth,  when  we  say  that  truths  are 

fnanyi 

1 1 19.  There  are,  then,  as  many  truths  as  there  are  or  may 
be  exemplar-ideas  of  things.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  the  word  truth  is  used  in  the  plural  number ;  as  when 
the  Psalmist  says,  *  Truths  are  become  fewer.'  *  Diminutae 
sunt  veritates  a  filiis  hominum  *  (Psal,  xi.),  or  when,  speaking 
of  a  particular  truth,  we  say,  *  This  truth  is  very  important/ 
Thus  Dante  sings  : — 


Di  bella  veritd  m'  avea  scoverto, 

Provando  e  riprovando  il  dolce  aspetto  {Par,  iiL) 

Had  of  fair  truth  unveiled  the  sweet  aspect, 

By  proof  of  right,  and  of  the  false  reproof     {Carfs  translation,) 


•  • 


1 1 20.  Now  the  exemplar-ideas,  considered  in  themselves, 
are  as  many  as  are  the  perfect  specific  ideas  (646-656),  by 
which  we  know  things  positively  and  fully ;  but  relatively  to 
us  they  may  be  said  to  be  as  many  as  are  the  most  complete 
ideas  we  can  obtain  of  each  thing.^     Therefore  it  is  usual  to 


*  Hence  S.  Thomas  observes  that, 
accurately  speaking,  truth  is  in  the 
understanding  ;  and  that  to  speak  of  it 
as  being  in  things,  is  to  use  the  same 
kind  of  metaphor  as  when  we  say  that  a 
medicine  is  healthy,  whereas  in  reality 
the  healthy  condition  is  only  in  the 
animal  (De  Verii.  q.  i.  iv.).  Besides 
this  testimony  of  the  Angelical  Doctor, 
I  might,  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
I  have  laid  down,  quote  a  much  earlier 
authority,  that  of  S.  Augustine.  I  have 
said,  that  the  essence  of  a  thing  is  what 
we  think  in  the  idea  of  that  thing 
(648).  Now  S.  Augustine  teaches,  that 
the  essence  of  a  thing  is  precisely  its 
truth  :  *  Truth  is  not  a  property  of  the 
essence  ;  because,  if  it  were,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  say,  **  truth  is  a  property 
of  the  essence,*'  we  could  say  the  con- 


verse of  this,  since  truth  and  bssencb 

ARE  ONE  AND    THE    SAME  THING.' — 

'  Veritas  non  est  proprium  essentiae, 
quia  si  sic,  qua  ratione  dicitur  :  Veritas 
est  proprietas  essentia:,  posset  dici  e 
converso,  cum  omnino  idem  sint.' 

'  The  perfect  exemplar  (or  arche- 
type) of  things  considered  in  se,  is 
simply  the  specific  idea  in  its  absolutely 
complete  state.  But  as  this  cannot  bie 
attained  by  us,  so  we  are  obliged  to  take 
as  the  exemplar^  or  rule  for  judging  of 
the  truth  of  things  and  propositions,  the 
best  idea  (specific  or  generic)  available 
to  us.  And  if  all  we  can  have  is  purely 
a  negative  generic  idea^  whereby  we 
think  a  nominal  essence  only,  we  shall, 
for  want  of  a  better,  have  to  be  content 
with  this  in  our  judgments  on  the  things 
relative  to  it.     Nevertheless  all  these 
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say  that  everything  has  its  truth  in  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs ;  and  S.  Thomas,  in  agreement  with  the  great 
thinkers  of  old,  teaches  that  *  Of  many  true  things,  the  truths 
are  many  ;  but  of  one  thing  only,  there  is  only  one  truth '  {De 
VeriL  q,  i.  iv.).  So  in  like  manner  we  must  say,  that  all  the 
individual  things  belonging  to  one  species  have  one  truth 
only,  because,  as  I  have  before  observed,  they  have  only  one 
exemplar,  one  idea,  which  perfectly  represents  them  and 
makes  them  known  (501  etc.). 

§6. 

What  do  we  mean  by  truth,  when  we  use  this  word  in  the  singular  and 

in  an  absolute  sense  9 

1 121.  Now  all  these  truths  are  either  specific  or  generic,^ 
each  having  reference  to  the  class  of  things  determined  and 
constituted  by  it.^ 

But  in  ordinary  discourse  the  word  truth  is  also  used  in 
an  absolute  sense,  and  then  always  in  the  singular  number,  in 
which  sense  even  the  Sceptics  say,  '  Truth  cannot  be  known,' 
or,  *  There  is  no  such  thing  as  truth,'  or  they  make  use  of 
other  similar  expressions.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  which 
men  attach  to  the  word  truth  when  used  in  this  way } 


imperfect  ideas  are  always  trtu  ;  that  is, 
th^  are  part  of  the  perfect  idea,  which 
is  the  truth  or  supreme  exemplar  and 
rule  of  things,  as  I  have  already  stated 
(648  etc. ).  Therefore  our  capa-rity  to 
judge  of  the  true  and  the  false,  is  more 
extensive  in  proportion  as  the  rule  we 
follow  in  our  judgments  comes  nearer 
to  the  highest  exemplar. 

*  Considered  in  themselves,  the 
truths  of  finite  things  are  always  specific; 
but  relatively  to  us,  when  we  have  only 
a  generic  idea  of  the  thing,  this  idea,  in 
default  of  a  better,  holds  the  place  of 
truth,  is  the  exemplar  according  to 
which  we  judge.  In  such  case,  how- 
ever, in  order  that  our  judgments  may 
be  secure  from  error,  they  must  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  the  generic  charac- 
teristics, and  are  of  no  value  as  regards 
the  specific  ones,  for  which  we  have  no 
exemplar  or  rule  to£;uide  us  in  judging. 

'  The  expression  the  <Xi:uth  of  a 


thing,'  has  three  meanings,  which 
should  be  kept  clearly  distinct.  It  may 
signify  the  exemplar-idea  of  the  thing ; 
and  this  is  its  proper  and  more  natural 
meaning.  But  it  may  also  signify  <  The 
truth  which  is  contained  in  a  thing ;'  in 
which  case,  '  The  truth  of  a  thing,'  is 
precisely  synonymous  with  a  *  true 
thing, '  that  is,  it  expresses  the  perfect 
agreement  or  correspondence  which  the 
thinghzs  with  its  exemplar,  its  idea,  in 
a  word,  its  truth.  Lastly,  if  that  true 
thing  is,  or  is  taken  as  an  exemplar, 
then  the  exj^ression  'The  truth  of  this 
thing '  means  precisely  the  same  as, 
•This  truth.*  Thus  when  Boccaccio 
says,  '  Niun  per6  alia  verity  del  fatto 
pervenne  '  (Gior.  viii.  p.  4),  the  fact  is 
taken  for  the  exemplar,  for  the  truth 
itself,  and  the  meaning  is  :  <  No  one 
could  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  this 
truth — namely,  of  this  fact.' 
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The  specific  idea  is  an  exemplar^  but  restricted  to  one  class 
of  beings,  which  it  represents  to  us,  or  enables  us  to  know. 

Now  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  have  a  given 
mode  and  grade  of  being  which  limits  and  distinguishes  them 
from  those  of  other  species.  Nevertheless,  no  matter  of  what 
species  they  may  be,  they  all  have  one  thing  in  common,  i,e. 
being  (considered  abstractedly  from  all  grades  and  modes), 
since  they  all  are.  Therefore  the  idea  of  being  is  that  which 
represents  all  beings  of  every  species,  and  empowers  us  to 
know  them  all.  To  this  idea  therefore  all  possible  species  are 
reduced,  so  that  we  might  term  it  the  species  of  species} 

Moreover,  the  idea  of  being  is  distinguished  from  all  species 
and  genera  by  this  also,  that  they  are  but  that  same  idea  with 
certain  limitations. 

Since,  then,  each  species  and  genus  of  things  has  its  own 
proper  exemplar  or  truth  in  the  respective  specific  or  generic 
idea ;  and  since  besides  this  there  is  also,  above  all  others,  the 
idea  of  pure  being,  which  is  the  exemplar,  and  therefore  the 
truth  of  all  possible  species  and  genera ;  it  necessarily  follows 
that  this  idea  is  the  truth  of  all  things. 

The  idea  of  being,  then,  acquires,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
the  name  of  truth  when  we  consider  it  in  the  relation  of 
exemplar  of  things  in  so  far  as  they  are  cognisable  by  us. 

The  one  universal,  absolute  truths  therefore,  by  means  of 
which  wc  know  all  things,  lies  in  the  idea  of  being ;  for  this 
idea  is  the  universal  exemplar  representing  that  in  which  all 
things  are  equal. 

1 122.  S.  Augustine  considered  truth  in  this  absolute  sense 
when  he  defined  it :  *  That  which  reveals  being.*  This  is  the 
same  as  saying  the  idea  of  beings  because  it  is  by  this  idea  we 
are  made  to  see  that  which  is  :  'Veritas  est  qua  ostenditur  id 
quod  est '  {De  vera  Relig.  c.  xxxvi.).  This  agrees  with  the 
definition  of  S.  Hilary:  *Verum  est  declarativum  aut  mani- 
festativum   esse'   (Lib.  v.  De  Trinit),   ix,   *  Truth  is  beings 

*  The  thought  of  being  may  be  found  perfect^  in  which  case  we  should  know 

in  two  modes,  that  is,  either  imperfect^  in  also  all  the  properties  consequent  upon 

which  case  we  have  only  a  simple  notion  notional  being  ;  and  in  this  mode  it  is 

of  being,  and  this  is  the  mode  in  which  not  found  in  us.     But  this  distinction 

we  have  it  in  us  by  nature ;   or  else  will  be  made  clearer  in  §  7. 
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considered  as  the  principle  whereby  things  are  shown  or 
manifested  to  us ' :  which  is  again  the  idea  of  being  ever 
present  to  our  mind. 

So  when  S.  Anselm  says:  'As  time  stands  to  all  tem- 
poral things,  so  does  truth  stand  to  all  true  things*  {De 
VeriL  c.  xiv.),  he  speaks  of  this  one  and  absolute  truth,  desig- 
nated by  S.  Augustine  as  that '  Incorporeal  light  in  which  the 
mind  sees  all  the  things  it  knows '  {De  Trin,  xii.  c.  xv.).  . 

ARTICLE  III. 

That  the  idea  of  being  is  truth,  is  proved  by  passages  from  the 
*  Itinerarium '  and  from  S,  Thomas. 

1 1 23.  Truth,  then,  is  the  means  by  which  we  know.  If 
therefore  we  can  ascertain  what  that  means  is  by  and  in 
which  we  know  things,  we  shall  have  found  what  truth  is. 

On  this  point  the  author  of  the  Itinerarium  expresses 
himself  as  follows  :  *  The  operation  of  the  intellective  power 
consists  in  the .  perception  which  the  understanding  has  of 
terms,  propositions,  and  inferences.  Now  the  understanding 
perceives  the  meaning  of  terms  when  it  comprehends  what 
each  of  them  is,  as  expressed  in  its  definition.  But  that 
definition  requires  to  be  made  by  means  of  higher  ideas,  and 
these  by  means  of  still  higher,  and  so  on,  until  we  arrive  at 
the  highest  and  most  universal  ideas,  without  knowing  which 
it  is  impossible  to  define  the  inferior  ones.  Unless,  therefore, 
we  know  what  being  per  se  is,  we  cannot  fully  know  the 
definition  of  any  particular  substance.'  * 

Thus  according  to  this  great  authority  all  knowledge 
finally  resolves  itself  into  the  knowledge  of  being  pure  and 
simple  {ens  per  se) :  and  it  is  by  the  knowledge  of  this  that 
we  know  all  things  else;  the  means  therefore  by  which  we 


*  *  Operatio  autem  virtutis  intel- 
lectivae  est  in  perceptione  intellectus 
terminonim,  propositionum  et  illa- 
tionuxn.  Capit  autem  intellectus  ter- 
minorum  siguificata,  cum  comprehendit 
quid  est  unumquodque  per  definitionem. 
Sed  definitio  habet  fieri  per  superiora, 


et  ilia  per  superiora  definiri  habent, 
usquequo  veniatur  ad  suprema  et  genera- 
lissima,  quibus  ignoratis,  non  possunt 
intelligi  definitive  inferiora.  Nisi  igi- 
tur  cognoscatur  quid  est  ens  per  se,  non 
potest  plene  sciri  definitio  alicujus 
specialis  substantias*  {Itin,  cap.  iii.). 
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know  things  is  the  idea  of  being,  therefore  the  idea  of  being 
is  truth. 

Let  us  now  hear  S.  Thomas  :  '  As  in  scientific  demonstra- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  stop  at  last  at  some  principles  known 
to  the  intellect  through  themselves,  even  so  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  each  particular  thing:  otherwise  we 
should,  in  both  cases,  have  to  go  on  ad  infinitum^  and  thus 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  science  and  of  all  knowledge  of 
things.  Now  that  which  the  intellect  conceives  primarily  as 
the  thing  most  known  of  all,  and  into  which  it  resolves  all 
conceptions,  is  being.*  Wherefore  it  is  necessary,  that  all 
other  conceptions  of  the  intellect  should  be  taken  from  some 
addition  made  to  being.  But  to  being  nothing  can  be  added, 
as  though  it  were  a  nature  foreign  to  being,  in  the  way  in 
which  a  difference  is  added  to  a  genus,  or  an  accident  to  a 
subject,  because  every  nature  is  essentially  being?  But  certain 
things  are  said  to  be  an  addition  to  being  in  this  sense,  that 
they  express  a  mode  of  it  which  is  not  expressed  by  the 
word  being  taken  by  itself.  Now  the  conformity  which  being 
has  with  the  intellect  is  designated  by  the  term  '  truth.* 

1 1 24.  Then  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  truth  is  the 
cause  of  cognition  :  *  Every  cognition  is  brought  about  by  a 


'  I  think  it  right  to  cite  for  my 
purpose  a  variety  of  weighty  autho- 
rities, that  it  may  be  seen  how  this 
important  and  capital  truth  of  philo- 
sophy was  known  generally  by  the  most 
acute  intellects  of  antiquity.  For  the 
same  season  I  shall  not  omit  to  mention 
that  a  like  observation  is  found  in 
Avicenna,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
work  on  Metaphysics  (Lib.  I.  c  ix.), 
to  which  S.  Thomas  refers  here. 

'  That  which  is  not  being  is  nothing, 
and  cannot  therefore,  per  se^  constitute 
an  object  of  cognition.  All  knowledge 
has  therefore  no  other  object  than 
beingy  either  indeterminate  or  deter- 
minate. 

■  The  word  trm  expresses  properly 
a  true  thing,  and  consequently  the  con- 
fonnity  which  the  subsistcnt  individual 
being  has  with  the  understanding  ;  the 
word  truth,  on  the  contrary,  signifies 
ideal  being  or  the  idea  of  being. 


*  '  Sicut  in  demonstrabilibus  oportet - 
fieri  reductionem  in  aliqua  principia 
per  se  intellectui  nota,  ita  investigando 
quid  est  unumquodque  ;  alias  utrobique 
in  infinitum  iretur,  et  sic  periret  omnino 
scientia,  et  cognitio  rerum.  lUud 
autem  quod  primo  intellectus  concipit 
quasi  NOTissiMUM,  et  in  quo  omnes 
conceptiones  resolvit,  est  ens.  Unde 
oportet  quod  omnes  aliae  conceptiones 
intellectus  accipiantur  ex  additione  ad 
ens.  Sed  enti  non  potest  addi  aliquid 
quasi  extranea  natura,  per  modum  quo 
differentia  additur  generi,  vel  accidens 
subjecto  ;  quia  qUvBlibet  natura  es- 
SENTIALITER  EST  ENS.  Sed  secundum 
hoc  aliqua  dicuntur  addere  supra  ens, 
in  quantum  exprimunt  ipsius  modum 
qui  nomine  ipsius  entis  non  exprimitur. 
Convenicntiam  vero  entis  ad  intellec- 
turn  exprimit  hoc  nomen  verum  * 
{De  Verit.  q.  i.  art.  I.). 
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conformity*  of  the  knower*  to  the  thing  known,  so  that 
this  conformity  has  been  called  the  cause  of  cognition.  The 
first  comparison,  then,  of  the  being  to  the  intellect  is,  that 
the  being  corresponds  to  the  intellect :  and  this  correspond- 
ence is  called  Equation  between  the  thing  and  the  intellect? 
and  herein  the  concept  of  truth  is  formally  completed.*  This, 
then,  is  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  truth  adds  to  that  of 
the  word  beings  namely,  the  conformity  or  equation  between 
the  thing  and  the  intellect ;  upon  which  conformity,  as  was 
said  above,  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  follows.  Wherefore, 
the  entity  of  the  thing  (/>.  the  being  in  so  far  as  it  is  in 
itself),  precedes  the  concept  of  truth;  but  KNOWLEDGE*  is 
a  certain  effect  of  truths  • 


'  In  fact,  the  idea  of  being  expresses 
and  represents  to  us,  or  causes  us  to 
know,  that  which  is  in  every  real  being. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  similarity  between 
being  in  so  far  as  subsistenty  and  being 
in  so  far  as  ideal,  and  the  similarity 
consists  in  this,  that  the  one  is  being  as 
possible^  and  the  other  is  the  same  being, 
but  as  in  act.  Herein  lies  the  origin  of 
the  famous  distinction  made  by  all 
antiquity  between  potentia  and  cutus. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  thing  mysterious 
and  recondite ;  but  are  we  on  that 
account  to  deny  it?  It  is  a  fact 
acknowledged  by  every  age,  by  all 
peoples,  and  by  all  schools  of  philo- 
sophy. We  must,  then,  start  from  it 
as  from  a  primordial  fact.  However 
singular  and  obscure  it  may  appear,  ir.  is 
not  the  less  a  fact,  and  therefore  indu- 
bitably true.  A  false  philosophical 
method,  a  self-satisfied  ignorance,  an 
affected  modesty,  may  disown  it  to  its 
own  injury,  but  cannot  make  it  non- 
existent. 

•  Of  the  knower^  that  is  to  say  of 
the  idea  which  is  in  the  knower.  This 
idea  being  intimately  and  formally  con- 
joined with  the  human  spirit,  the  spirit 
was  credited  with  what  belonged  to  the 
idea.  Hence  the  saying  of  Aristotle, 
that  *  the  soul  is,  after  a  certain  manner, 
all  things'  (L.  iii.  De  Auima^  ch.  ix.). 
The  uncertainty  of  this  expression 
reveals  itself  by  the  qualification  con- 
tained in  it,  after  a  certain  manner 
{qu^dammodo)t  which  betrays  a  certain 
hesitancy  in  the  concept  thereby  indi- 


cated. The  sentence,  therefore,  reduced 
to  proper  and  clear  terms,  would  run 
thus :  *  The  idea  of  being,  innate  in 
the  soul,  and  essential  to  it  as  intelligent, 
is,  or  rather  becomes,  all  things  in 
their  state  of  possibility.' 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  the 
thing  which  is  in  the  intellect 

*  The  relation  of  a  subsistent  being 
with  the  idea,  in  so  far  as  that  idea  is 
occasioned  or  determined  in  us  by  that 
beingy  is  what  forms  the  *true,'  that  is, 
causes  the  object  to  be  true.  But  the 
idea  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  specific  and 
perfect,  considered  in  relation  with  the 
beings  which  refer  to  it,  is  their  truth, 

^  Things  in  so  &r  as  they  are  meta- 
physically true,  that  is,  in  so  far  as 
they  correspond  to  the  exemplar  idea 
(in  the  Creator)  whence  they  have  pro- 
ceeded, give  us  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  though  true^ 
they  could  not  be  known  to  us,  unless 
they  were  true  relatively  to  us,  that  is, 
unless  there  were  in  our  mind  an  exem- 
plar idea,  A  TRUTH  causing  us  to  know 
them,  and  this  is  the  innate  idea  of 
being, 

*  *  Omnis  autem  cognitio  perficitur 
per  assimilationem  cognoscentis  ad  rem 
cognitam,  ita  quod  assimilatio  dicta  est 
causa  cognitionis.  Prima  ergo  com- 
paratio  entis  ad  intellcctum  est  ut  ens 
intellectui  correspondcat:  quae  quidem 
correspondentia  adaequatio  rei  et  intel- 
lectus  dicitur :  et  in  hoc  formaliter 
RATIO  VERI  perficitur.  Hoc  est  ergo 
quod  addit  venim  supra  ens,   scilicet 
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ARTICLE   IV. 
A  new  demonstration  that  the  idea  of  being  is  the  truth. 

§  I' 

The  varieties  of  expression  multiply  in  appearance  the  species  of  scepticism. 

1 125.  When  a  concept  happens  to  be  presented  under  a 
new  form  of  expression,  it  is  easily  taken  for  a  new  concept. 

This  explains  why  the  Sceptics  have  seemed  to  impugn 
truth  with  many  different  kinds  of  objections,  and  have 
divided  themselves  into  sundry  different  schools  ;  whereas  on 
close  examination  we  find  that  in  reality  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  scepticism,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  which  upholds 
it,  is  always  one  and  the  same,  even  as  the  truth  which  it 
combats,  or  rather  imagines  and  professes  to  combat,  is  one. 

Wherefore,  in  order  to  refute  this  erroneous  system,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  this  pitiable  mental  hallucination,  we 
must  strip  it  of  all  the  mere  verbal  trappings  and  seeming 
varieties  which  it  has  assumed,  reducing  the  expression  of  its 
central  concept  to  the  simplest  terms. 

§2. 

Apparent  forms  of  scepticism. 

1 1 26.  Scepticism  has  appeared  under  four  principal  forms. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

First  form :  Some  Sceptics  have  maintained  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  truth. 

Second  form :  Some  have  limited  themselves  to  saying, 
that  truth  cannot  be  known. 

Third  form:  Some  have  asserted  that  all  the  truth  we 
can  know  is  purely  relative  to  ourselves,  j>.  subjective. 

Fourth  form :  Some,  without  committing  themselves  to 
any  positive  statement,  have  said  that  everything  must  be 
considered  as  doubtful,  the  existence  of  truth  included. 

conformitatem,  sive  ad»quationem  rei  ergo  entitas  rei  praecedit  rationem  veri- 
et  intellectus ;  ad  quam  conformitatem,  tatis,  sed  COGNITIO  est  quidam  veri- 
ut  dictum  est,  sequitur  cognitio  rei.    Sic      tatis  bffectus  *  {De  Verit.  i.  i). 
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§3. 
Properly  speakings  there  can  be  but  one  form  of  scepticism. 

1 127.  The  third  of  the  above  forms  of  scepticism  asserts 
that  truth  is  merely  subjective. 

Now  subjective  truth  is  not  truth.  To  call  it  so  is  an 
abuse  of  language ;  and  an  abuse  of  language  cannot  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  a  system. 

Again,  to  say  that  truth  is  subjective  is  the  same  as  to 
deny  that  man  knows  any  truth  at  all.  The  third  system 
must  therefore  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  first  two,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  appearance ;  that  is,  we  must  either  deny 
that  man  has  any  knowledge  of  truth,  in  which  case  we  fall 
into  the  second  system,  or  else  deny  the  existence  itself  of 
truth,  and  then  we  have  the  first  system.* 


'  The  subjective  truth  of  the  modern 
Critical  Philosophy  is  a  revival  of  the 
system  put  forward  in  ancient  times  by 
Protagoras,  and  described  by  Sextus 
Empiricus'thus  :  *  Man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things.  Protagoras  makes  man  * 
(the  thinking  subject)  *  the  criterion  by 
which  to  estimate  the  reality  of  beings 
in  so  far  as  they  exist,  and  nothingness 
in  so  far  as  it  is  non-existent.  Prot- 
agoras therefore  admits  only  that  which 
appears  to  the  senses  of  each  individual. 
Such,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  general 
principle  of  our  cognitions  *  {Pyrrhon, 
Hypotip,  Lib.  I.  c.  xxxii.).  Now  could 
Protagoras  really  have  been  in  good 
faith  when  he  said  that  truth  is  sub- 
jective, or  (as  Sextus  Empiricus  calls  it) 
relative  {ibid,  and  Advers,  Logicos, 
60-64),  that  is,  can  we  believe  that  he 
really  did  not  know  that  relative  truth 
is  not  truth  at  all  ?  Or  rather  may  we 
not  reasonably  suspect,  that  he  used 
the  phrase  relative  truth  in  order  to 
avoid  shocking  common  sense,  by 
leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was 
saving  truth,  whilst  in  reality  he  in- 
tended to  deny  and  annihilate  it?  This 
want  of  candour  has  always  been  the 
characteristic  of  Sophists.  Disingenu- 
ousness,  the  using  of  terms  in  an 
equivocal  sense,  an  attempt  to  insinuate 
doctrines  which  fear  the  light  of  day, 
while  pretending  to  convey  quite  a 
contrary  impression,  is  the  usual  trick 
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employed  by  those  deadly  foes  of  human 
reason.  As  regards  Protagoras,  this  is 
no  rash  judgment;  his  bad  faith  is 
attested  by  all  antiquity.  Suffice  it 
here  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Plato, 
who  in  his  Theatetus  makes  Socrates 
speak  unreservedly  on  the  subject. 
After  setting  forth  the  teaching  of  Pro- 
tagoras on  subjective  or  relative  truth 
in  the  same  sense  as  had  been  done  by 
Sextus  Empiricus,  Socrates  adds,  that 
although  Protagoras  presented  his 
doctrine  in  this  form  to  the  people, 
with  his  own  disciples  he  was  more 
explicit,  and  denied  straightway  the 
existence  of  truth.  Let  us  hear  Plato 
himself. 

^Socrates, — By  the  Graces  I  is  not 
Protagoras  supremely  wise  ?  This  truth 
which  he  only  obscurely  hints  at  when 
speaking  to  us  simple  people,  he  re- 
vealed openly  to  his  disciples. 

*  Thetetetus, — How  is  this,  Socrates? 
Pray  explain. 

*  Socrates, — I  will,  for  this  is  not  by 
any  means  a  matter  of  small  account. 
Protagoras  meant  to  say,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  itself  true,  nothing  real. 
That  which  you  call  great,  might  be 
little  ;  that  which  you  call  ugly,  might 
be  beautiful,  and  so  on.  For  tiiere  is 
nothing  that  is  one,  i,e,  fixed  to  a 
determinate  quality.  That  which  by 
an  erroneous  way  of  speaking  we  affirm 
to  exist,  is  nothing  but  a  certain  ever- 
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1 128.  But  neither  do  the  first  and  second  system  differ  in 
substance,  but  only  in  expression. 

In  fact  if,  with  the  second  system,  I  say  that  truth  is  a 
thing  about  which  I  know  absolutely  nothing,  it  is  clear  that 
I  cannot  legitimately  affirm  its  existence.  Therefore  this 
system,  when  sifted  to  the  bottom,  amounts  simply  to  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  truth  exists  or  not.  The  only  affirmation  it 
makes  is,  that  truth  lies  beyond  our  power  of  knowing. 

Now  the  first  system  comes  to  the  very  same ;  for  he  who 
affirms  that  truth  does  not  exist,  affirms  also  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  it ;  and  if  he  knows  nothing  of  it,  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  deny  it.  Consequently  his  system  also  amounts 
in  reality  to  affirming  that  truth  is  not  known,  and  to  doubt- 
ing its  existence. 

1 1 29.  But  this  system,  composed  of  an  affirmation  and  a 
doubt,  could  easily  be  refuted,  since  it  involves  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Hence  we  find  in  antiquity  such  a  refutation 
of  it  as  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  say  one  word  against. 
Lucretius  puts  it  in  the  following  elegant  lines : — 

Denique,  nil  sciri  si  quis  putat,  id  quoque  nescit, 

An  sciri  possit,  quum  se  nil  scire  fatetur  : 

Hunc  igitur  contra  mittam  contendere  causam, 

Qui  capite  ipse  sue  instituit  vestigia  retro. 

Et  tamen  hoc  quoque  uti  concedam  scire  ;  at  id  ipsum 

Quseram,  quum  in  rebus  veri  nil  viderit  ante 

Unde  sciat,  quid  sit  scire,  et  nescire  vicissim.* 

shifting  mixture  of  things,  a  continual  which  contain,  as  I  have  shown,  much 
change ;  nothing  is  permanent,  all  that  is  subjective,  or  dependent  on  the 
comes  and  goes  without  a  moment's  nature  and  state  of  the  percipient  sub- 
pause.*  ject  (887  etc.).  He  had  not  therefore 
In  this  passage  we  see,  (i)  that  risen  with  his  reflection  to  the  formal 
what  Protagoras  really  and  truly  in-  part  of  knowledge,  nor  penetrated  into 
tended  was  the  annihilation  of  all  truth ;  its    essentially   objective    nature  ;    but 

(2)  that  not  daring  to  speak  out  his  without  knowing  what  it  was,  he  in- 
mind  plainly  before  the  public,  he  volved  it  in  the  proscription  of  the 
reserved   this  for  his  disciples  alone;  material  and  sensible  element.     Thus 

(3)  that  publicly  he  wanted  to  pass  for  the  sophism  of  Protagoras  is  the  same 
a  defender  of  truth,  making  it,  however,  as  that  to  which  I  have  reduced  the 
relative  to  each  man,  or  subjective— a  error  of  the  Sceptics  (1066  etc.),  and 
mode  of  expression  which  not  all  under-  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 
stood  to  imply  the  absolute  proscription  *  To  extend  to  the  whole  of  human 
of  truth  ;  (4),  and  lastly,  that  Protagoras  knowledge  that  which  applies  only  to  a 
had  fallen  into  this  error  in  consequence  part. ' 

of  having  exclusively  confined  his  atten-  >  L.  IV.  This  last  reason  of  Lucre- 

tion  to  the  knowledge  of  sensible  things,      tius   is    subtle,   and  well    worthy    of 
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This  ancient  refutation  of  the  Sceptics  is,  as  I  have  said, 
unanswerable,  and  we  might  well  feel  astonished  at  seeing 
scepticism  continually  reproducing  itself,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  it  is  not  a  philosophy  but  a  mental  disease,  or  rather  a 
frenzy  to  which  poor  humanity  is  subject. 

1 1 30.  In  fact,  the  formula  to  which  we  have  reduced 
scepticism,  *  Truth  cannot  be  known,'  is  incapable  of  being 
amended  ;  it  must  go  altogether ;  for,  express  or  modify  it 
as  you  will,  it  still  remains  essentially  absurd  and  self- 
contradictory.     I  will  try  to  make  this  clear. 

Let  scepticism  be  reduced  to  the  celebrated  formula : 
*No  truth  can  be  known  save  this,  that  truth  cannot  be 
known.' 

The  one  truth  which  you  here  except,  is  that  'Truth 
cannot  be  known.'  But  if  we  know  this  one  truth,  it  is  false 
to  say  absolutely  that  truth  cannot  be  known.  In  order  that 
the  excepted  proposition  might  be  true,  it  would  have  to 
contain  also  the  exception  by  which  you  pronounce  it  true. 
But  if  so,  we  shall  then  have  a  formula  which  can  never  be 
completed,  because  involving  an  ad  infinitum  process.  It  will 
be  the  following :  *  No  truth  can  be  known  save  this  that  no 
truth  can  be  known,  save  this  that  no  truth  can  be  known, 
save  this'  .  .  .  and  so  on  with  the  same  repetition  for  all 
eternity.  Thus  we  see  that  scepticism  stands  essentially  on 
a  formula  which  is  impossible  of  conception.    I  say  impossible 

special   attention.     It   comes  to  this:  some  knowledge,  you  are  in  possession 

If  you  deny  truth,  you  deny  knowledge  of  some  truth.     To  do  away  with  truth 

as  well.     Not  only  is  it  a  manifest  con-  is,  therefore,  to  do  away  with  know^ 

tradiction  for  you  to  affirm    that  you  Ifdge^  and  consequently  with  speech; 

do  not  know  truth,  since  to  affirm  is  and  so  you  would  remain  stupid  and 

to  present  a  proposition  as  true;  but  mute  as  fishes.      Thus  you  could   no 

you     also     contradict    yourselves    by  longer   contend    either    for    truth    or 

simply  using  the  terms  truth  2^^^^  false-  against  it:  you  would  cease  to  form  a 

hoody  knowing  and  not  knowing;  be-  philosophical    school  ;     from    human 

cause  if  you  understand  the  value  of  beings  you  would  be   metamorphosed 

these  words,  you  already  know  what  into  mere  animals,  or,  if  you  prefer  it, 

truth  is  and  what  falsehood,  what  it  is  into  stumps  of  trees.     Such  is  the  only 

to  know  and  what  not  to  know.     But  result  of  scepticism  if  consistent  with 

how  can  you    know  all  this,   when,  its  own    principles.     The   Sceptic  is 

according  to  your  own  statement,  it  is  interdicted  from  asking  any  question 

impossible  to  know  what  is  truth  or  or    uttering    a    single    syllable.     His 

^Eilsehood,  knowing  or  not  knowing  ?  system  can  act  only  on  himself.     Self- 

In  fact,  truth  is  not  something  outside  degradation,     self  •  annihilation,     and 

the  understanding ;  it  is  in  the  under-  scepticism,  are  synonymous  terms, 
standing  and,  if  so,  you  have  therefore 
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of  conception^  for  what  does  not  admit  of  being  pronounced 
cannot  be  an  object  of  thought.  The  Sceptic  therefore, 
being  condemned  in  virtue  of  his  system  to  spend  his  whole 
life  in  the  useless  attempt  to  enunciate  a  formula  which  can 
convey  no  meaning  until  it  has  been  finished,  is  ipso  facto 
debarred  from  the  possibility  of  thinking.  We  may  say  that 
he  is  always  trying  to  think,  but  think  he  never  does,  for  no 
one  is  said  to  have  a  thought,  unless  he  has  something  definite 
before  his  mind. 

1 13 1,  Now  it  was  when  this  observation  had  been  made, 
and  the  ancient  scepticism  had  disappeared  in  consequence, 
that  Pyrrho  arose  and  attempted  to  set  up  a  more  refined 
scepticism,  the  scepticism  of  doubt} 

He  therefore  said,  *  I  affirm  nothing,  and  I  deny  nothing ; 
but  I  doubt  everything.'  His  object  was  to  save  himself  from 
the  contradiction  charged  on  the  Sceptics  who  had  preceded 
him. 

Now  this  theory  of  universal  doubt  is  the  only  form  of 
scepticism  that  can  in  any  way  put  in  a  claim  for  apparent 
consistency ;  we  must  therefore  say  something  on  this  also. 


§  4. 

What  the  sceptical  tluory  of  universal  doubt  would  require  in  order  to 

be  consistent, 

1 132.  First  of  all  I  wish  tp  observe,  that  the  fact  of  Pyrrho 
having  proposed  his  system  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  charge  of  self-contradiction,  is  proof  palpable  that  he 


*  The  term  Sceptic  (derived  from 
(TK^irretf)  signifies,  according  to  its 
etymology,  a  person  who  observes  or 
inquires  without  coming  to  any  definite 
conclusion.  Now,  considering  that  the 
subjects  about  which  philosophers  dis- 
pute belong  to  a  very  cuhanced  order  of 
reflection^  that  the  faculty  of  reflection 
is  subject  to  be  led  astray  from  an 
infinite  variety  of  causes,  and  that  this 
must  have  been  particularly  the  case  in 
pagan  times,  we  need  not  wonder  if  it 
was  in  those  times  that  scepticism 
arose.  We  may  say  that  it  consisted 
in  the  exaggeration  of  a  right  principle, 
the    principle    which    recommends   a 


certain  diffidence  in  oneself,  a  reason- 
able fear  of  the  insufficiency  of  one's 
own  powers,  a  prudent  suspension  of 
judgment;  all  which  is  presented  in 
Socrates  as  the  very  acme  of  wisdom. 
So  also  Pyrrho*s  PracticcU  Rccuon^ 
whereby  man  determines  himself  to  act 
according  to  necessity  and  the  probable 
prospects  of  utility,  is  a  disguise  of  that 
right  principle  which  teaches  that  '  We 
must  often  decide  on  taking  action 
upon  mere  probabilities,*  a  fact  which 
proves  that  we  are  free  agents,  and 
that  our  practical  assent  to  a  proposi- 
tion, Le,  the  adopting  of  it  as  a  nUe  of 
our  conduct,  depends  on  our  own  will. 
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believed  at  least  one  truth— the  truth  of  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction. Therefore  his  fundamental  axiom,  *  Nothing  can 
be  positively  affirmed  as  true,  but  everything  must  be  consi- 
dered as  doubtful,'  is  itself  a  glaring  contradiction. 

1 133.  But  to  show  still  more  clearly  the  absurdity  of  this 
system,  I  would  speak  to  one  of  the  modern  Pyrrhonists  thus : 
you  say  that  in  order  not  to  be  inconsistent,  you  will  never 
commit  yourself  to  a  positive  affirmation,  but  that  concerning 
every  point  on  which  your  opinion  may  be  asked,  you  will 
uniformly  answer,  *  This  is  doubtful.*  Now  pray  look  at  the 
matter  calmly,  and  you  will  see  that  every  such  reply  is  directly 
opposed  to  your  own  principle.  For  by  saying,  *  This  is 
doubtful,'  you  make  a  judgment,  and  therefore  an  affirmation. 
To  exclude  the  affirmation,  you  might  try  and  say,  '  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  be  doubtful/  But  what  would  this  be  ? 
The  very  same  affirmation,  only  removed  one  step  back.  Go 
on,  then,  and  say, '  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  doubtful  that 
this  is  doubtful :  *  alas  !  your  formula  is  again  affirmative ;  for 
you  have  begun  by  positively  declaring  that  '  the  thing  in 
question  is  doubtful.'  In  short,  the  only  possible  way  to  set 
yourself  right  would  be  to  invent  a  doubting  formula  actually 
composed  of  an  infinite  series  of  links.  Until  you  can  do  that, 
t,e,  until  you  can  do  the  impossible,  you  will  always  have  to 
begin  with  an  affirmation. 

Thus  our  refined  Sceptic  could,  with  the  mere  definition 
of  his  system,  fill  up  all  the  books  in  the  world,  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  he  would  still  have  to  write  an  etccetera ;  and  the 
disciples  of  a  Professor  of  this  school  of  thought  may  rest 
assured  that  they  never  will,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  succeed 
in  hearing  stated  in  full  even  so  much  as  the  title  of  the  philo- 
sophy they  desire  to  learn.* 


•  The  subjective  truth  of  Protagoras 
and  of  Kant,  admits  of  precisely  the 
same  process  of  reasoning ;  for  in  the 
system  of  subjective  truth,  doubt  is  a 
necessity.  You  tell  me  that  man  can 
know  nothing  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  that  all  he  knows  is 
merely  a  subjective  appearance.  Let 
me  ask  you,  then  :  Is  this  doctrine  true 
in  itself,  or  in  appearance  only  ?    To  be 


consistent  you  must  answer,  *  In  appear- 
ance only.  *  Now  suppose  I  agree  with 
}  ou  ;  I  should  then  say,  that  the  system 
of  subjective  truth  is  not  true  except  in 
appearance  or  subjectively.  But  would 
this  be  sufficient  ?  No,  because  consis- 
tency would  bind  me  to  say  the  same 
thing  of  the  judgment  by  which  I  affirm 
the  subjectivity  of  truth.  But  now  the 
question  arises ;  how  do  I   know  that 
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I  sometimes  fancy  that  were  some  divinity  to  come  down 
amongst  us  and  summon  all  the  philosophers  of  the  world 
to  judgment  respecting  the  merits  of  their  various  systems, 
the  Sceptics  would  present  a  singular  spectacle.     The  first 
question  asked  of  the  followers  of  each  school  would  naturally 
be  :  *  What  system  do  you  profess  ? '     Now  to  this  question 
all  the  others  would  be  able  to  give  some  definite  answer,  and 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  would  follow  accord- 
ingly.    But  what  when  the  Sceptics  should  be  called  upon 
for  their  statement  1     Obliged  to  speak  without  evasion,  they 
would  begin  with  the  only  true  formula  of  their  system  :  *  I 
doubt,  whether  I  doubt,  whether  I  doubt,  whether  I  doubt ' 
....  continuing  their  interminable  series  of  dubitations, 
until  the  judge,  seeing  plainly  that  he  had  to  deal  with  maniacs, 
would  vacate  his  seat,  leaving  them  to  continue  their  ludicrous 
outpourings,  while  the  spectators,  convulsed  with  laughter, 
would  at  last  disperse,  and  go  still  laughing  to  their  homes. 


§5. 

Scepticism  makes  thinking  an  impossibility. 

1 1 34.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  scepticism,  when  brought  to 
its  ultimate  expression  (and  to  that  it  must  come,  unless  it  be 
prepared  to  own  itself  vanquished  by  affirming  the  truth), 
makes  thought  an  impossibility.^ 


this  judgment  itself  has  no  other  than 
an  apparent  or  subjective  truth  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  by  means  of  an  absolute  truth; 
for,  by  the  hypothesis,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  truth  for  me.  Do  you 
not  see  what  a  strange  system  this  is  ? 
In  it,  we  are  always  at  the  beginning, 
always  in  a  veritable  see-saw,  with  no 
more  chance  of  gaining  ground  than  we 
should  have  in  a  mathematical  calcula- 
tion if  we  kept  on  perpetually  repeating 
*  Once  one  is  one. ' 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  some 
particular  proposition  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy.  This  philosophy  teaches 
that  we  have  in  us  subjective  forms, 
which  render  all  our  knowledge  purely 
subjective.  But  how  does  it  prove  the 
existence  of  these  forms?  It  cannot 
prove  it  otherwise  than  hy  \h<t  frincifU 


of  causation.  It  sees  that  our  cogni- 
tions are  invariably  distributed  under 
a  certain  limited  number  of  heads,  and 
hence  it  concludes,  that  there  must  be 
in  our  soul  as  many  causes,  which 
therefore  determine  subjectively  our 
cognitions;  and  these  causes  it  calls 
forms.  Excellent  1  And  pray  what  is 
the  value  of  the  principle  of  causation 
in  the  Critical  Philosophy?  No  other 
than  subjective  ;  this  principle  is  itself 
a  form  of  the  understanding.  There- 
fore, the  reasoning  by  which  Kant  came 
to  that  conclusion  is  a  mere  quibble,  a 
begging  of  the  question,  an  irretrievably 
vicious  circle.  I  may  observe,  that  an 
objection  somewhat  similar  to  this  was 
urged  against  Kant  in  Germany  by  the 
el^ant  author  of  jSnesidUmus, 

'  Hence  the  sentence  of  S.  Thomas, 


BEING,  THE  SAME  AS  TRUTH,  Sy 

The  reason  is,  that  the  Sceptic  admits  of  no  thought  save 
one,  and  this  one  thought  can  never  be  reduced  to  its  act 

§6. 

Tke  idea  of  bang  ^  and  the  truth  according  to  which  we  judge  of  things, 

are  one  and  the  same, 

1135.  This  thesis  is  a  logical  outcome  of  the  things  already 
demonstrated  in  the  previous  chapter. 

I  there  treated  first  of  the  idea  of  being  (1065  etc.),  and 
then  of  truth  (11 12  etc.) ;  and  in  both  cases  the  disquisition 
led  to  precisely  the  same  result,  although  by  roads  apparently 
very  different. 

The  consideration  of  the  idea  of  being  ended  in  the  con- 
clusion that  this  idea  constitutes  the  possibility  of  thinking 
(1090  etc.),  and  that  therefore  those  Sceptics  who  have  denied 
beings  have  made  thought  impossible,  thus  contradicting 
themselves  by  the  very  first  act  of  thought  they  were  pre- 
suming to  make. 

A  similar  conclusion  was  arrived  at  through  the  considera- 
tion of  truth,  inasmuch  as  the  sceptical  denial  of  truth  was 
seen  to  amount  in  ultimate  analysis  to  a  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  thinking  (i  134). 

If,  then,  to  deny  truth  is  to  make  thought  impossible,  and 
if  to  make  thought  impossible  is  to  deny  the  idea  of  being,  it 
follows  that  the  idea  of  being  is  truth.  Therefore  the  idea  of 
being  and  the  truth  by  which  we  judge  of  things,  are  one  and 
the  same. 

that  *  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  Sceptic  ;  and  those  who  call  themselves 

think    the    non-existence    of    truth.'  Sceptics  do  not  understand  what  they 

*Nullus  potest  cogitare  veritatem  turn  say,  or  they  speak  falsely,  as  will  be 

esse*  [De   Verit.  q.  x.   art.  12).      To  seen  more  clearly  further  on. 

think,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  *  Objectively  considered,  the  same  as 

truth,  is  a  contradiction.    There  can-  iy<ffl/^«>at^.— (Translators.) 

not  be,  therefore,  such  a  thing  as  a  true 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  USE  WHICH  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  BEING.* 


ARTICLE  I. 

The  application  of  the  idea  of  being  generates  the  four  first 

principles  of  reckoning. 

1 136.  No  sooner  is  the  idea  of  being  applied  to  things, 
than  it  becomes  the  principle  of  their  cognition  (558  etc.). 

The  different  aspects  under  which  this  application  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  diversity  of  the  application  itself,  cause  this 
self-same  idea  to  assume  the  forms  of  various  principles,  so 
that  it  seems  in  a  certain  way  to  multiply  itself  (570  etc.). 

The  first  four  principles  were  deduced  from  the  idea  of 
being  in  the  preceding  section.  These  are  (i),  the  principle 
of  Cognition ;  (2)  the  principle  of  Contradiction ;  (3)  the 
principle  of  Substance  ;  (4)  the  principle  of  Causation. 

It  was  shown  that  all  these  principles  are  nothing  but  the 
idea  of  being  variously  applied. 

Hence  the  justification  given  of  the  idea  of  being  holds 
good  also  for  these  principles,  and  the  certainty  of  the  one 
is  the  certainty  of  the  others.^ 

ARTICLE  IL 

General  principle  of  the  application  of  the  idea  of  being  considered  in  its 
objective  value  relatively  to  the  things  outside  our  mind, 

1 137.  The  principle  to  which  the  title  of  this  article  refers 
is  included  in  what  has  been  already  established  ;  and  what 


*  Be  it  observed,  that  in  this  chap- 
ter I  do  not  yet  speak  of  the  actual 
application  of  the  idea  of  being  to 
external  things,  but  only  of  the  possi- 
bility  of  such  application. 

*  S.  Thomas  has  somewhere  ob- 
served that  there  is,  between  the  first 
principles  and  beings  a  most  intimate 
connection.     Sometimes  he  says,  that 


the  understanding  cannot  err  about  the 
first  principles,  in  the  same  way  that  it 
cannot  err  about  the  being  of  things. 
*  Intellectus  semper  est  rectus,  secundum 
quod  intellectus  est  principiorum,  circa 
quae  non  decipitur  ex  eadem  causa 
qua  non  decipitur  circa  quod  quid  est  * 
[viz.  the  quiddity^  the  beingness  of 
things']  {S,  I.,  XVII.,  iu.,  ad  2"'). 
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I  am  now  about  to  say  is  not  anything  new,  but  merely  a 
more  clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  previous  statements. 
In  fact,  when  I  demonstrated  that  the  idea  of  being  is  objective^ 
I  also,  by  implication,  proved  against  Kant  and  his  followers, 
that  we  can,  without  any  fear  of  error,  affirm  the  existence  of 
all  such  external  things  as  are  cognised  by  us  in  that  idea. 

Certainly  the  principle  which  causes  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  being  to  be  valid  also  in  regard  to  things  not  apparent 
to  the  senses,  but  considered  purely  in  themselves,  was  not 
observed  by  Kant. 

This  principle  is  the  following :  '  That  which  our  internal 
reasoning  concludes  about  external  things  by  a  necessary 
inference,  must  be  true  also  in  regard  to  the  things  themselves, 
because,  if  it  were  not  true,  that  internal  reasoning  could  not 
have  taken  place.' 

1 138.  This  is  the  same  as  to  say:  the  reasoning  does 
actually  take  place,  and  it  is  characterised  by  intrinsic  neces- 
sity. Kant  admits  as  much,  but  then  asserts  that  this 
intrinsic  necessity  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  ideal  order, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  the  things  considered  in 
themselves  {per  se  spectatas).  Now  to  this  I  reply,  that  if  our 
reasoning  had  no  force  relatively  to  the  things  considered  in 
themselves,  it  could  not  be  true  and  necessary  even  in  the 
order  of  pure  ideas. 

We  are  therefore  certain  of  external  things,  because  this 
certainty  is  a  necessary  condition  of  and  already  included  in 
the  certainty  we  have  of  the  ideal  relations.  Since,  then,  the 
second  of  these  certainties  is  conceded,  the  first  cannot  be 
denied. 

What  produced  in  our  Philosopher  the  contrary  impression 
was  the  erroneous  supposition  that  there  are  two  separate 
kinds  of  certainty,  the  one  internal  and  the  other  external. 
He  did  not  observe,  that  internal  certainty  exists  only  because 
what  we  interiorly  pronounce  is  verified  exteriorly,  so  that 
there  is  but  one  certainty,  and  it  consists  in  the  correspon- 
dence between  that  which  we  think  and  that  which  is. 

1 1 39.  This  arises  from  the  fact  already  stated,  that  know- 
ledge is  essentially  objective.    What  is  the  meaning,  let  me 
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ask  again,  of  the  expression  'Knowledge  is  essentially 
objective^}  The  meaning  is  that  knowledge  terminates 
essentially  in  an  object,  that  it  does  not  end  in  itself,  nor  in 
the  act  of  the  knower,  but  in  another  entity,  whether  that 
entity  be  ideal  or  real.  Hence  in  the  objectivity  essential  to 
knowledge  the  truth  of  the  object  known  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded. Therefore  there  are  not  two  certainties,  one  being 
the  certainty  of  the  cognition,  and  the  other  that  of  its  object ; 
but  the  object  and  the  cognition  syntliesise;  and  when,  by  a 
judgment,  we  affirm  that  our  cognition  has  that  object  which 
it  has,  then  certainty  is  the  attribute  of  our  judgment.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  *  Our  knowledge  is  characterised  by  ne- 
cessity,' is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  object  which  we  know 
by  it  must  necessarily  be  such  as  it  is  there  presented  to  us, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Thus  the  intrinsic  and  essential 
necessity  which  we  find  in  our  knowledge  is  the  certain  proof 
of  the  truth  of  its  objects. 

1 140.  The  principle  of  cognition,^  and  that  of  contradic- 
tion,* suppose  possible  being,  and  suppose  it  as  an  essence 
distinct  from  that  of  ourselves,  the  thinking  subjects,  as  a 
something  set  opposite  to  us.  The  intrinsic  necessity,  there- 
fore, which  our  intelligence  perceives  in  these  two  principles, 
is  valid  for  concluding  with  reference  to  things  considered  in 
themselves  and  apart  from  any  aflfection  of  our  own.  This 
simply  means  that  our  knowledge,  characterised  by  necessity^ 
deposes  that  '  the  act  by  which  we  subjectively  exist,  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  act  by  which  things  exist  as  objects  of 
thought ' ;  therefore  the  necessity  characteristic  of  our  know- 
ledge implies  also  the  necessity  of  this  essential  distinction 
between  being  and  ourselves, 

1 141.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  other  two  principles, 
of  Substance  and  of  Causation. 

From  the  accidents  perceived,  I  infer  the  real  existence  of 
a  substance;  from  an  event  or  operation  I  infer  the  real 
existence  of  a  cause.    The  actual  subsistence  of  this  substance 


*  I  have  formulated  it  thus:  *  The      not   being    cannot    be    an    object    of 
object  of  thought  is  being  *  (559  etc).  thought '  (iHd,). 

^  *  Being  and  at  the    same    time 
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or  of  this  cause  is  involved  in  the  necessity  of  these  principles. 
Granted  that  I  have  not  perceived  immediately  with  my 
senses  either  the  substance  or  the  cause ;  it  suffices  that  I 
have  perceived  the  accident,  or  the  event  or  operation.  My 
certainty  of  that  which  my  senses  have  perceived  makes  me 
certain  also  of  that  which  they  have  not  perceived  (namely, 
the  substance  or  the  cause),  since  what  they  have  not  perceived 
is  a  sine  qua  non  of  my  knowledge.  The  truth,  therefore,  of 
external  things,  being  a  necessary  condition  of  my  internal 
knowledge,  is  as  certain  as  this  knowledge  itself ;  nor  can  the 
latter  be  admitted  if  the  former  be  denied.  In  fact,  if  the 
substance  and  the  external  cause  were  not  true  and  real,  my 
internal  proposition,  'given  the  accident  or  the  effect,  the 
substance  or  the  cause  must  necessarily  subsist,*  would  be 
false.  But  this  proposition  is  as  true  and  necessary  as  are  the 
principles  of  contradiction  and  cognition  ;  and  these  are  as 
necessary  as  the  idea  of  being — the  source  of  necessary  cer- 
tainty. If,  then,  we  admit  that  these  principles  are  neces- 
sarily true,  we  must  likewise  admit  them  to  be  valid  when 
applied  to  real  things  outside  the  mind  and  considered  in 
themselves :  since  this  second  conception  is  identical  with, 
or  certainly  indivisible  from  the  first. . 

1 142.  It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of  this  reasoning 
supposes  the  veracity  of  the  perception  of  sensible  realities. 
This  is  true.  But  that  veracity  cannot  be  impugned  by  those 
who  admit  the  internal  validity  of  knowledge,  because  the 
perception  is  internal ;  and  it  is  in  the  modification  produced 
within  us  by  the  action  of  sensible  realities,  that  we  find  these 
two  things  at  once,  (i)  ourselves  as  modified,  (2)  something 
which  is  not  ourselves.  This  second  or  extraneous  element 
is  therefore  revealed  to  us  in  a  fact  internal  to  ourselves,  I 
mean  in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  suffering  2.  passion. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


OF  THE  PERSUASION  MEN  HAVE  CONCERNING  BEING  OR 
TRUTH,  AND  CONCERNING  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF 
REASONING. 

ARTICLE   I. 

All  men  feel  necessarily  persuaded  that  truth  exists^  and  thai  the  first 
principles  of  reasoning  must  necessarily  be  true. 

1 143.  Certainty  is  'a  firm  and  reasonable  persuasion  in 
conformity  with  truth'  (1044). 

In  this  definition  two  principal  elements  are  contained  : 
1st,  truth  ;  2nd,  persuasion. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  about  truth,  I  will  now  speak 
about  persuasion. 

Not  all  persuasions  are  subject  to  the  human  will ;  there 
is  one  which  has  been  implanted  in  us  by  nature  itself,  and 
this  by  the  same  act  whereby  nature  has  infused  into  us,  and 
as  it  were  affixed  to  our  souls  *  ideal  being,  or  the  truth 
according  to  which  we  judge  of  things. 


*  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
spiritual  vision  ive  have  of  being  is  the 
primordial  fact  from  which  philosophy 
should  start  (1071).  Undoubtedly  this 
is  a  marv'ellous  fact,  and  quite  unique 
of  its  kind  ;  but  we  must  not  plead  its 
singularity  and  mysteriousness  as  a  pre- 
text for  refusing  to  admit  it.  We  must 
not  say  as  many  do  :  '  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  this  fact  can  be,  therefore  it 
does  not  exist.*  We  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  truer  and  more  reasonable 
modesty  say :  *  This  fact  is  indeed  a 
mystery  to  me  ;  I  do  not  find  anything 
like  it  in  all  nature ;  its  character  is  such 
that  the  laws  which  govern  the  other 
facts  of  sensible  experience  are  utterly 
inapplicable  to  it ;  ncxcrtheless  I  cannot 
deny  that  it  exists.*  In  truth,  all  we 
can  do  with  this  fact  is  to  analyse  it, 


and  then  marvel  at  it.  Such  analysis, 
if  made  carefully  and  without  preju- 
dice, will  show  us  that  the  root  of 
things  is  in  ideas,  in  the  intelligence  ; 
that  the  same  essence  which  is  thought 
in  the  idea,  is  also  that  which  subsists  ; 
only  that  in  the  idea  it  is  in  a  potefiticU^ 
whilst  in  the  subsistence  it  is  in  an 
actuated  state.  Such  is  the  great  and 
solemn  teaching  of  antiquity.  The 
ancients  taught  (i)  that  'the  essence  is 
what  we  think  in  the  idea  *  (646),  and 
(2)  that  the  subsistence  is  the  essence 
actualised.  '  Oportet  .  .  .  quod  ipsum 
ESSE  comparetur  ad  essentiam — sicut 
actus  ad  potentiam  *  (S.  Thomas,  S, 
1.  III.  iv.).  According  to  this  doctrine, 
then,  the  essence  which  ^e  think  in  the 
idea  is  the  same  as  that  which  subsists, 
excepting  this,   that  the  first    is    the 
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Now  this  persuasion  of  the  first  truth  is  not  imposed  or 
forced  on  us  against  our  will ;  neither  is  it  a  blind  persuasion, 


possibility  of  the  second,  and  the  second 
is  the  act  of  the  first.  Hence  S. 
Thomas  teaches,  *  That  it  may  be  said 
with  propriety,  that  the  being  also 
(not  merely  its  truth,  its  idea)  is  no  less 
in  the  things  than  in  the  intellect,* 
because  in  the  idea  that  same  being  is 
contained,  though  only  potentially.  If 
therefore  we  consider  the  being  as 
possible  (in  which  state  it  is  seen  in 
the  idea),  we  can  say  that  the  essence 
is  in  the  things  as  well  as  in  the  intel- 
lect ;  but  if  we  consider  the  idea  of  the 
being  in  its  totality  [Le,  as  actualised. 
Tr.]  it  will  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
that  in  the  intellect  there  is  the  truth  of 
the  being  rather  than  the  being.  Let 
us  hear  the  Angelical  Doctor:  *  Ipsa 
natura,  cui  advenit  intentio  universali- 
tatis,  puta  naturahominis,habet  duplex 
ESSE,  unum  quidem  materiale  secundum 
quod  est  in  materia  naturali,  aliud 
autem  immateriale  secundum  quod  est 
in  intellectu  *  (In  Lib.  II.  De  Anima^ 
Lect.  xii.).  And  in  another  place,  after 
having  said  that  truth,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  in  the  intellect,  he  subjoins  : 
*  Quamvis  posset  dici,  quod  ctiam  ens  est 
in  rebus  et  in  intellectu,  sicut  et  verum, 
licet  verum  principaliter  sit  in  intellectu, 
ens  vero  principaliter  in  rebus*  (S, 
I.  xvi.  III).  Every  thing,  every  (finite) 
essence  has,  therefore,  according  to  this 
ancient  doctrine,  two  modes  of  being, 
two  states,  the  one  potential^  the  other 
actual.  In  so  far  as  it  is  potential,  it 
constitutes  the  idea^  it  is  in  the  intellect, 
and  the  relation  which  it  has  with 
itself  as  actual,  is  called  its  truth.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  actual,  it  is  the  subsistent 
thing,  has  its  own  proper  existence  out- 
side the  mind,  and  is  more  properly 
called  being.  Herein  lies  the  first 
origin  of  the  distinction  between/^/^«/wf 
and  a^tus^  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
necessary  distinctions  derived  from  the 
original  nature  of  our  knowledge. 
Hence  it  is  very  little  susceptible  of 
explanation,  owing  to  its  being  imme- 
diately conjoined  with  the  primordial 
fact  of  human  knowledge,  which  fact 
does  not  admit  of  an  explanation  ante- 
rior to  itself.  Here  I  cannot  help 
noticing  a  s£^acious  remark  of  Aristotle 
and  of  S.  Thomas.  In  investigating  the 
cause  of  the  materialism  which  is  found 


in  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  they 
discovered  it  in  the  fact  of  these  philo- 
sophers not  having  known  this  dis- 
tinction between  potentia  and  actus. 
Who  would  have  supposed  that  the 
want  of  such  a  distinction  would  lead 
to  materialism?  Superficial  thinkers 
would  be  apt  to  look  upon  this  dis- 
tinction as  a  mere  Scholastic  subtilty,  of 
no  practical  importance.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  characteristic  of  the  loftiest 
intellects  to  detect  the  relations  between 
facts  seemingly  the  most  unconnected, 
to  point  out  the  remotest  causes  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  things  and  in  the  minds  of 
men ;  to  foresee  in  the  principle  of  a 
doctrine  those  ultimate  consequences 
which  it  must  infallibly  develop,  but 
which  the  great  majority  does  not  see 
until  time  has  actually  worked  them 
out  and  thus  enabled  men  to  judge  of 
the  principle  itself  by  that  most 
common  and  the  most  clinching  of  argu- 
ments, the  argument  called  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  It  was  by  such  sagacity  as 
this  that  Aristotle  and  S.  Thomas 
traced  materialism  to  the  want  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  potentia  and  actus. 
In  fact,  if  we  think  only  of  the  actucU^ 
and  not  also  of  the  potefttial  existence 
of  things,  we  can  indeed  form  a  just 
concept  of  that  mode  in  which 
things  materially  subsist,  but  not  of  that 
in  which  they  exist  in  our  intelligence. 
For  the  act  by  which  things  subsist  is 
identical  with  their  material  subsist- 
ence ;  whereas  their  potentiality  is 
synonymous  with  their  existence  in  the 
mind.  If,  then,  only  the  actual  sub- 
sistence of  these  things  is  known,  the 
nature  of  the  mind  remains  unknown. 
There  remain  only  the  things  in  their 
materiality ;  and  this  is  materialism. 
Wisely  therefore  did  S.  Thomas  write: 
*Quia  antiqui  naturales  nesciebant 
distinguere  inter  cutum  et  potentiam^ 
ponebant  animam  esse  corpus  *  {S,  I. 
Ixxv.  I  ad  2*°).  Potent icU  essence  and 
essence  in  the  mind  are  perfectly  equiva- 
lent expressions.  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  potential  essence^  essence  in 
the  mind,  idea^  truth  (all  phrases 
having  the  same  meaning),  are  also 
identical  with  representation^  or  simili- 
tude of  subsistent  things  (io6  etc.  and 
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but  proceeds  from  the  light  of  truth  present  to  our  mind, 
and  so  evident  that  whoever  sees  it  knows  it,  ipso  facto^  to  be 
true,  for  there  could  be  nothing  truer  than  truth.  This  follows 
from  what  we  have  said  about  the  character  and  proper 
nature  of  being  in  general,  which  needs  no  corroboration 
from  us,  but  is  as  a  fact  which  goes  without  saying,  a  fact 
perfectly  one  and  simple. 

1 144.  If  proof  be  needed  that  there  is  no  man  who  is  not 
persuaded  by  nature  of  the  first  principles  of  reasoning,  you 
have  it  in  the  history  of  scepticism.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Sceptic  who  denies  these  principles  places  himself,  logically, 
in  the  impossibility  of  thinking  and  of  reasoning.  And  yet 
Sceptics  think  and  reason ;  nor  can  they  help  doing  so  while 
they  have  an  opinion  to  maintain.  Therefore  they  uncon- 
sciously admit  in  fact  what  they  profess  to  impugn  in  theory. 

ARTICLE  11. 
The  first  principles  of  reasoning  are  also  called  *  Common  notions.^ 

1145.  Since,  then,  all  men  admit  by  nature  the  first 
principles  of  reasoning  and  follow  them  in  practice,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  these  principles  receive  also  the  name  of  Common 
notions. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  they  are  common^  because 
their  intrinsic  force  of  evidence  is  such  as  to  cause  every 
human  being  to  know  and  accept  them  at  once  ;  but  it  would 
be  an  error  to  maintain  (as  a  well-known  living  writer^  seems 
to  have  done),  that  their  invincible  power  of  persuasion  arises 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  common. 

ARTICLE  in. 

What  is  *  Common  sense  *  ? 

1 146.  Hence  the  said  principles — together  with  those 
consequences  which  flow  so  obviously  and  proximately  from 

1020  etc.).    I  shall  again  have  occasion  principle  of  ktunuiedge,  the  intellectual 

to  refer  to  this  subject.  light.   Thus  do  all  these  things  receive  a 

Now  the  potential  essence^  the  reprc-  clear  and  intelligible  definition. 
sentation^  the  similitude,  present  to  our  *  La  Mennais. 

mind,  is  what  constitutes  the  informing 
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them  that  any  one  who  has  the  use  of  reason,  however 
illiterate  he  may  be,  can  draw  them  for  himself^ — constitute 
what  we  call '  Common  sense! 

Common  sense,  therefore,  is  nothing  but  that  kind  of 
reasoning  which  comes  of  itself  to  every  human  individual. 
The  word  sense  here  has  no  other  meaning  than  this.^ 

1 147.  Therefore,  common  sense  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  comfnon  beliefs  or  with  the  traditions  true  or  false  (for 
error  also  has  its  traditions),  which  come  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  are  received  on  the  authority  of  our 
fathers. 

Hence  the  stigma  implied  by  saying  of  a  man  that  he 
has  no  common  sense,  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
of  him  that  he  does  not  adhere  to  the  common  beliefs. 

He  who  reasons  against  what  is  affirmed  by  common  sense, 
necessarily  unreasons,  or  rather  has  lost  the  proper  use  of 
reason,  because  he  does  not  see  that  which  everybody  else, 
how  small  soever  be  his  mental  capabilities,  sees  as  soon  as  he 


*  Reid,  the  first  author  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  common  setise^  thus  defines  it  : 
*  Common  sense  is  that  degree  of  judg- 
ment which  is  common  to  men  with 
whom  we  can  converse  and  transact 
business  *  (VI.  Essay  on  the  Powers  of 
the  Human  Mindy  Ch.  II. ). 

And  a  little  further  he  says  :  *  All 
knowledge  and  all  science  must  be  built 
upon  principles  that  are  self-evident ; 
and  of  such  principles  every  man  who 
has  common  sense  is  a  competent  judge 
when  he  conceives  them  distinctly. 
Hence  it  is  that  disputes  very  often 
terminate  with  an  appeal  to  common 
sense  *  {ibid.).  This  appeal  is  also  made 
as  a  means  of  steadying  the  wavering 
good  faith  of  an  adversary  who  shows 
Wmself  unwilling  to  yield  to  evidence 
accepted  by  all.  It  is  like  cxymg 
shame  on  his  obstinacy  :  in  short,  it  is 
an  argumentum  ad pudorem. 

Taken  in  this  aspect,  common  sense 
is  not  even  an  authority.  We  do  not 
use  it  as  an  argument  for  convincing 
the  understanding,  but  as  a  penalty 
imposed  on  a  man*s  unwillingness  to 
confess  the  truth.  In  another  place  I 
will  consider  common  sense  under  the 
aspect  of  an  ofi/A^fiiri^.  For  the  present  it 


is  enough  to  observe  that  it  would  be 
inaccurate  to  place  common  sense  in  a 
judgment  pronounced  by  men  on  any 
kind  of  subject.  In  philosophical 
language,  those  judgments  only  fall 
under  the  name  of  *  common  sense  *  which 
not  merely  most  men,  but  all  men,  form 
on  the  first  principles  of  reasoning,  and 
on  their  proximate  consequences.  The 
other  portions  of  human  knowledge, 
which  are  remote  consequences  of  those 
principles,  are  wholly  foreign  to  comtnon 
sense.  We  should  indeed  be  in  a  bad 
plight  if  all  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
were  reduced  to  those  things  which  all 
men  know,  and  know  with  certainty  1 

'  The  immediate  intuition  which  our 
intellect  has  of  truth,  is  a  spiritual 
j^«j^  (553  etc.).  In  this  case  the  word 
sense  has  not,  properly  speaking,  the 
same  signification  as  the  common  sense 
referred  to  in  the  text,  because  the 
latter  includes  only  those  truths  which 
everybody  sees  immediately,  or  almost 
immediately.  As  regards  the  general 
use  of  the  phrase  common  settse^  I  may 
remark  that  it  confirms  the  doctrine 
respecting  that  sense  which  I  attribute 
to  the  human  spirit. 
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begins  to  reason.'  The  habit  of  drawing  conclusions  opposed 
to  those  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  constitutes  the 
state  of  insanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  opposes  himself  to  the 
common  beliefs  is  not  called  insane,  but  is  set  down  simply  as 
a  bad  reasoner  if  those  beliefs  are  based  on  solid  grounds,  and 
also  as  guilty  of  impiety  if,  furthermore,  they  relate  to  sacred 
subjects.  But  if  the  beliefs,  though  common,  are  false  or 
impious,  such  as  were  the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  old,  he 
would  deserve  praise  for  his  courage  in  declaring  himself 
against  the  common  prejudices. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

An  objection  against  the  universal  persuasion  of  the  first  principles 

of  reasoning. 

1 148.  Against  the  statement  that  man,  by  virtue  of  a  law 
of  his  nature,  cannot  but  see  the  truth  of  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning,  the  following  objection  naturally  presents  itself : — 

*  You  find  in  certain  times,  and  particularly  in  our  own,  men 
who  absolutely  deny  these  principles  ;  therefore  they  are  not 
persuaded  of  them,  nor  feel  respecting  them  that  conviction 
of  which  you  speak.' 

ARTICLE  V. 

Answer  to  the  objection  :  distinction  between  direct  and  reflex 

knowledge, 

1 149.  I  admit  the  fact  as  stated  ;  nay,  I  believe  that  men 
may  be  found  who  are  in  a  certain  way  persuaded  that  they 
exclude  in  their  speech  and  reasonings  even  the  first  princi- 
ples of  reasoning.  I  must  therefore  explain  this  fact,  and  the 
explanation  will  show  that  it  affords  no  argument  against  that 
universal  persuasion  which  I  claim  for  the  said  principles. 

We  must  distinguish  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  direct 
and  the  reflex.  This  distinction  is  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance, and  has  been  often  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  present 
work.^ 

*  See  especially  469  etc.  and  547  etc.       every  act   of  the  human  mind  is  un- 
S.  Thomas  did  not  fail  to  observe  that      known  to  itself,  and  that  to  know  any 
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1 1 50.  When  I  am  asked :  Do  you  know  such  a  thing  ? 
Do  you  admit  such  a  principle  ?  and  I  give  a  reply ;  through 
what  kind  of  knowledge  do  I  do  this  ?  Certainly  not  through 
the  direct,  but  through  the  ;'<f/Z?jr  kind.  In  fact,  in  order  that  I 
may  be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  I  admit  a  certain  principle, 
I  must  reflect  or  turn  my  attention  on  myself,  and  examine 
the  state  of  my  mind.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  I  find  out  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  knowledge  through  which  I  was 
simply  assenting  to  the  principle  was  direct,  the  knowledge 
through  which  I  discover  that  I  was  assenting  is  reflex. 

So  much  for  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of 
knowledge. 

1 151.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the  second  or 
reflex  knowledge  is  not  always  in  agreement  with  the  first  or 
direct,  but  may  be  deceived  in  its  judgment  concerning  it. 

This  happens  when  the  reflection  or  examination  of  which 
I  have  spoken  is  made  inaccurately,  or  in  a  hurried  manner, 
or  else  under  the  influence  of  some  prejudice,  from  whatever 
cause  conceived,  and  which  has  the  effect  of  distorting  onc*s 
judgment.  In  such  cases  a  person  may  be  deceived,  and 
believe  and  assert  that  he  does  not  admit  a  principle  which  he 
in  reality  admits,  or  contrariwise.  Strange  as  this  limitation 
affecting  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact. 

1 1 52.  We  can  thus  very  well  account  for  the  continual  self- 
contradiction  of  the  Sceptics.  The  fact  that  in  their  ordinary 
as  well  as  scientific  discourses  they  constantly  make  use  of  the 
principles  of  reasoning  like  other  men  (for  how  else  could 
they  discourse  or  reason })  is  proof  palpable  that  they  admit 
those  principles,  although  they  are  not  aware  *  of  doing  so, 
nay,  believe  themselves  to  be  doing  the  contrary.  In  so  far, 
then,  as  they  make  this  implied  admission,  they  draw  upon 
their  direct  knowledge  ;  ^  but  in  so  far  as  they  openly  profess 

of  our  mental  acts  whatever,  we  must  the  objective  force  of  the  priuciple  of 

make  a  new  act,  a  reflex  one,  upon  it.  causation,  makes  use  of.  it  unawares  for 

*  Alius  est  actus  quo  intellectus  Intel-  establishing  his  forms  of  the  human 

ligit    lapidem,    et  alius  est  actus  quo  spirit,  as  I  have  remarked  above, 
intelligit  se  intclligerc  lapidem '  (6'.  I.  '-'  The   best    thinkers    of    antiquity 

Ixxxvii.  3).  always  .taught  that  it  is  impossible  for 

»  For  example,  Kant,  after  denying  man    to  think   the  first  principles   of 
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to  refuse  assent  to  the  same  principles,  they  follow  their  reflex 
knowledge,  which,  by  being  in  opposition  to  the  direct,  proves 
itself  to  be  false  and  illusory. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

We  must  be  wary  in  belieifing  those  who  say  that  they  are  not  persuaded 

of  the  first  principles  of  reasoning, 

1 1 53.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  those  who  tell  us 
they  are  not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning,  are  either  labouring  under  a  deception,  or  seeking 
to  deceive  others. 

We  must  therefore  be  very  cautious  how  we  give  credence 
to  such  assertions. 

Once  allow  that  the  first  principles,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  are,  absolutely  secured  to  every  one.  of  us  by  nature 
itself,  may  be  fairly  open  to  doubt,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
not  only  unable  afterwards  to  defend  the  cause  of  truth,  but 
also  inevitably  drifted  into  some  erroneous  system. 

Your  admission  will  involve  you  in  the  necessity  of  con- 
ceding that  human  reason  has  really  no  one  fixed  point  to 
start  from.  There  will  be  nothing  in  the  whole  domain  of 
truth  which  may  not  be  called  in  question  ;  you  will  be  led  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  everything,  of  your  own  self,  of  God. 
Even  God  himself,  did  He  wish  to  reveal  supernatural  truths  to 
man,  would  be  unable  to  give  him  any  infallible  proof  of  the 
veracity  of  that  revelation  ;  for  man  would  always  have  the 
dread  upon  him  of  being  the  victim  of  a  fatal  illusion,  an 
ignis  fatuus,  since  he  would  no  longer  have  any  eternal  rule 
in  his  mind,  any  ineffaceable  light,  but  only  such  lights  as  he 
could  extinguish  in  himself.  With  all  your  abhorrence  of 
scepticism,  nay,  while  honestly  intending  to  combat  it,  you 
would  in  spite  of  yourself  be  carried  along  by  its  current. 
To  secure  a  firm  footing  for  your  reasoning,  you  would,  like 
the  Sceptics,  be  compelled  to  look  out  for  something  more 
satisfying,  more   certain  than   truth   itself.      Your  supreme 

reasoning  as  false.     *  Ea  quae  natura-       sit  possi bile  cogitarr'  (S.  Thomas, 
liter  rationi  sunt  insita,  vcrissima  esse       Cont.  Gent,  S.  I.  c.  vii.). 
constat,  in  lantum  ut  ncc  ca  esse  falsa 
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principle  of  certainty  would  consist  in  some  blind  instinct,  in 
some  blind  necessity,  in  an  inevitable  need  of  believing,  in  a 
mere  suggestion  of  nature,  in  a  mere  authority  which,  because 
unsupported  by  reason,  would  be  without  value.  Thus  the 
new  criterion,  having  no  light  of  truth  to  vivify  and  justify  it, 
might  indeed  produce  in  you  a  forced  and  sullen  assent,  but 
never  that  rational  conviction  which  is  engendered  by  the 
gentle  persuasive  force  of  truth  alone.* 

ARTICLE  VII. 

T'he  first  means  for  correctifig  the  reflex  knowledge  of  those  who  deny 
the  first  principles  of  reasonings  is  to  sJioiv  them  that  they  are  in 
contradiction  with  their  direct  knowledge, 

1 1 54.  When  a  man  has  fallen  into  so  extreme  a  delusion 
as  to  believe  that  he  does  not  assent  to  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning,  nay,  that  he  impugns  them,  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  him  is  to  make  him  see  that  he  is  in  habitual 
contradiction  with  himself. 

His  reflex  knowledge  may  be  thus  rectified  through  his 
observing  more  accurately  in  himself  what  his  direct  and 
natural  knowledge  is,  to  which  his  reflex  knowledge,  as  being 
only  its  expression,  ought  to  be  conformed. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

The  second  means  for  correcting  the  reflex  knowledge  of  t/iose  who  deny 
the  first  principles,  or  reason  amiss  on  the  most  obvious  things,  is 
the  autlwrity  of  their  fellow  men,  which  authority  may  tlierefore 
be  ccUled  a  criterion  of  reflex  knowledge. 

II 5  5.  It  will  also  be  found  very  useful  for  rectifying  reflex 
knowledge,  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  our  fellow  men,  thus 
utilising  the  natural  inclination  we  all  have  to  give  credence 
to  others. 

Moreover,  this  kind  of  appeal  may  be  further  strengthened 
in  the  case  of  two  persons  differing  in  opinion  upon  even  the 
most  obvious  things.  For  one  may  always  say  to  the  other: 
*You  will  admit  that  all  men  are  rational   like   ourselves. 

1  It  is  the  case  of  De  La  Mennais. 
H  2 
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Now  here  is  my  reason  telling  me  one  thing,  and  yours  telling 
you  the  very  opposite.  Clearly,  whichever  of  us  is  right,  the 
other  must  be  wrong.  Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  to  see  how 
the  point  on  which  we  are  disputing  is  viewed  by  the  great 
bulk  of  our  fellow  men  ?  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  find  on 
which  side  lies  the  error.' 

1 1 56.  If  both  accept  this  test,  the  error  will  instantly 
be  corrected.  In  such  case,  authority  is  not  the  criterion  of 
certainty  in  general,  but  only  the  criterion  of  reflex  knowledge. 
The  use  of  this  criterion  does  not  give  the  first  principles 
of  reasoning,  but  removes  that  prejudice  which  impeded 
the  open  and  explicit  recognition  of  their  truth,  and  caused 
the  natural  and  direct  knowledge  one  had  of  them  to 
be  erroneously,  though  unconsciously,  superseded  by  reflex 
knowledge.  Thus  the  authority  of  others  in  those  elementary 
notions  which  form  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (1146, 
1 147),  is  an  excellent  means  for  preserving  man  from  error  in 
his  first  intellectual  steps.  Wherefore  nature  herself,  after 
giving  man  existence,  does  not  leave  him  in  a  state  of  isola- 
tion, but  that  he  may,  in  the  earlier  developments  of  his 
rational,  as  of  his  bodily  powers,  find  help  and  guidance, 
places  him  in  the  bosom  of  society. 

1 1 57.  But  if  the  principle  of  authority  were  entirely  dis- 
carded, the  case  would  be  much  more  serious.  In  confirma- 
tion, however,  of  what  I  have  said,  I  will  refer  to  what  we  are 
told  about  the  mode  of  treating  those  lunatics  whose  insanity 
consists  in  wrong-headedness  on  the  most  obvious  things  of 
daily  life.  Their  state  is  said  to  be  much  improved,  and 
sometimes  a  complete  recovery  to  be  effected,  simply  by 
compelling  them  to  conform  to  the  regular  habits  and  to  the 
reasonings  of  other  men.^ 


*  What  I  have  said  here  supposes 
that  mankind  as  a  whole  has  not  so  far 
degenerated  as  persistently  to  deny  the 
first  principles  of  reason.  This  is  im« 
possible  under  the  particular  and  super- 
natural conditions  in  which  it  now 
finds  itself.  Christianity  will  always 
preserve  it  from  universal  scepticism. 
We  must  remember  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  taken  the  human  race  under 


its  special  care,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
quite  correct  to  say  that  in  mankind, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  truth  never 
ceases  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  careful  study 
whetherof  the  condition  of  the  individual 
or  of  the  race  will  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion Ihat  man,  left  to  himself  and 
without  siipernatural  aids,  is  very  much 
worse  o.i,  intellectually   and   morally. 
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than  is  commonly  supposed.  What 
leads  our  judgment  astray  in  this  matter 
is,  that  we  forget  that  the  humanity  we 
have  before  our  eyes  is  in  point  of  fact 
divinely  sustained  by  miraculous  agen- 
cies. For  my  own  part,  long  medita- 
tions on  this  question  have  convinced 
me  that  humanity  without  a  super- 
natural revelation  is  bereft  of  moral 
force  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from  fall- 
ing en  masse  into  the  most  abject 
idolatry ;  that    it    is    subject  to  such 


mental  feebleness,  that,  if  scepticism  is 
an  impossibility  for  it,  this  is  only 
because  scepticism  is  a  philosophical 
school,  and  therefore  requires  a  certain 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Hu- 
manity would  not  have  time  to  become 
wholly  sceptical,  because  before  that 
time  could  arrive  it  would  be  brutalised, 
and  man  in  the  savage  state,  more 
hapless  than  the  brutes,  woulil  have, 
so  to  si)eak,  annihilated  himself. 
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PART   II L 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  CRITERION  OF  CERTAINTY  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THE  TRUTH  OF  MIXED  OR  MATERIATED 
KNOWLEDGE. 

CHAPTER   I. 

OF  FACT   IN  GENERAL. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Confiection  of  the  doctrines  we  are  expounding, 

1 1 58.  I  have  shown  that  the  intuition  oi  being  is  an  unde- 
niable fact,  free  from  all  possibility  of  error,  and  constituting 
our  power  of  knowing  what  is  different  from  and  independent 
of  ourselves.* 

I  have  remarked,  however,  that  in  this  intuition  taken  by 
itself  alone  no  affirmation  of  anything  actually  subsistent  is 
contained,  but  only  the  apprehension  or  conception  in  general 
of  the  possibility  of  such,  and  that  this  apprehension  or  con- 
ception is  what  constitutes  our  power  of  knowing  things  in 
their  own  mode  of  being,  independent  of  ourselves  (1078 
etc.). 

It  remains  therefore  to  see  how  the  simple  apprehension 
or  conception  in  general  of  the  possibility  of  subsisting  things 
outside  ourselves  can  lead  us  to  the  affirmation  of  their  real 
subsistence  ;  in  other  words,  how,  from  the  simple  power  of 
knowing  given  us  by  nature  in  the  idea  of  being,  we  can 
pass  to  actually  cognising  real  beings  even  different  from  us. 

*  See    1065 — II 1 1.       Our    know-  Uie  material  part.      I  affirai   that  our 

ledge  is  composed  (i)  of  being,  which  knowledge  is  perfectly  objective  in  its 

we  conceive  in  all  our  cognitions,  and  formal    part  ;   but,    as   I   have  often 

is  the  formal  part  of  knowledge  ;  (2)  of  pointed    out,    I    do    not   extend   this 

the  deUmiinations  of  being,  which  are  afifirmation  to  the  material  part. 
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I  have  already  prepared  the  way  for  this  by  estabh'shing 
an  incontrovertible  principle  regarding  the  connection  which 
passes  between  things  considered  in  themselves  and  the 
necessary  judgment  we  form  on  their  subsistence.^  It  was  the 
following  :  *  Those  things,  which  we  by  a  necessary  inference 
judge  to  subsist,  must  of  necessity  really  subsist  in  them- 
selves, because  if  they  did  not,  our  interior  judgment,  and 
consequently  the  intuition  of  being  we  have  by  nature,  and 
on  which  that  judgment  is  based,  would  not  be,  as  it  un- 
questionably is,  true  and  necessary'  (11 37-1 142). 

Hence  I  said  that  the  necessity  intrinsic  to  being  produces 
the  necessity  of  the  external  things  being  exactly  as  we  judge 
them,  i£.  subsistent  in  themselves,  independently  of  us. 

This  principle  which  constitutes  t\iQ  possibility  of  i/ie  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  of  being  to  subsistent  things  considered  in 
themselves,  has  its  root,  as  I  have  also  explained,  in  that 
marvellous  property  of  being,  absolute  objectivity)  nay,  to 
speak  correctly,  it  is  only  that  objectivity  exhibited  in  its 
particular  relation  with  the  things  existent  outside  of  us. 
For  the  objectivity  of  being,  to  express  it  again  in  other 
words,  consists  in  this,  that  the  being  seen  by  our  mind 
differs  essentially  from  the  act  by  which  the  mind  sees  it. 
The  act  by  which  we  see,  and  the  object  seen  by  that  act, 
are  the  two  elements  which  an  accurate  analysis  finds  in 
the  fact  of  our  original  intuition.  These  elements  are  of 
totally  different,  and  therefore  inconfusible  natures.  If,  then, 
being  presents  itself  to  us  as  altogether  different  from  and 
independent  of  us,  we  must  needs  admit  that  in  this  intuition 
(of  which  alone  I  am  now  speaking)  there  are  already  two 
acts  given  from  the  first,  namely,  the  act  of  the  intuiting 
subject  and  the  act  of  being ;  and  this  second  act  keeps  being 
present  to  the  subject,  and  obliges  the  same  to  intuite  it,  so 
that,  in  this  intuition,  being  informs^  and  the  intuiting  subject 
is  informed?    Now  in  this  manifestation  of  being  on  the  one 

>  I  do  not  say  between  things  and  '  For  this  reason  I  have  said  that 

ideas^  because  ideas  alone  do  not  con-  the  faculty  of  the  intuition  of  bfing^ 

tain  the  subsistence  of  things,  but  only  is  a  spiritual  sense,  because  the  sense 

their  possibility.     I  say,  therefore,  be-  perceives  by  way  of  passivity,  i,e*  by 

tween  subsistent  things  and   the  judg-  receiving, 
tnentwefofm  on  their  subsistence. 
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hand,  and  on  the  other  this  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
intuiting  subject,  an  acceptance,  however,  most  congenial  and 
free  from  all  violence,  lies  necessity  at  once  natural  and 
logical. 

Logical  ncccssityy  then,  springs  from  a  thing  which  is 
essentially  different  from,  although  seen  by  our  mind.  It 
refers  to  the  object  and  not  to  the  act  of  the  mind.  And 
now  how  does  it  come  to  pass,  that  we  judge  by  a  necessary 
inference  that  an  external  object  actually  subsists  }  I  answer, 
through  logical  necessity,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  but  one, 
and  that  wholly  comprised  in  being  taken  universally.  What, 
then,  does  this  judgment  mean }  It  means  that  if  the  ex- 
ternal thing  did  not  subsist  as  we  judge,  being  would  not  be. 
Rut  being  is,  essentially  and  necessarily.  Therefore  the  ex- 
ternal object  (the  substance,  the  cause)  must  also  subsist, 
because  that  intrinsic  necessity  demands  this  as  its  condition ; 
and  the  vision  of  this  relation  between  the  two,  is  what 
makes  us  pronounce  the  judgment.  The  principle  of  the 
possibility  of  the  applicatio7i  of  the  idea  of  being  to  subsistent 
things  is  therefore  firmly  established,  and  has  in  it  the  same 
certainty  as  the  idea  of  being  itself. 

1 1 59.  But  this  principle,  to  be  of  practical  value  and  ser- 
vice, requires  and  supposes  several  data.  It  supposes  that 
we  see  that  the  same  intrinsic  necessity  which  belongs  to 
being  belongs  also  to  the  judgment  by  which  we  affirm  that 
a  substance  or  a  cause  subsists.  Now  how  will  it  be  possible 
for  our  mind  to  grasp  this  connection  between  subsistent 
things  and  the  Idea  of  being,  a  connection  so  intimate  and 
necessary,  that  the  subsistence  of  the  former  is  proved  by 
the  necessity  of  the  latter.?  In  what  circumstances  must  we 
find  ourselves  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  logical  necessity 
of  affirming  the  subsistence  of  a  thing  external  to  us  }  Cer- 
tainly, by  the  idea  of  being  we  have  already  gone  out  of 
ourselves,  because  being  is  a  thing  set  opposite  to  our  intel- 
lectual eye,  but,  so  long  as  we  remain  with  that  idea  alone, 
we  have  not  reached  beyond  the  sphere  of  simple  possibilities. 
To  cause  us,  therefore,  to  pass  from  the  domain  of  things 
purely  possible  to  that  of  things   subsistent,  some  change 
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must  take  place  in  us,  or  at  least  some  other  element  must 
fall  under  our  consideration.  What  shall  this  change  be? 
What  new  element  will  have  power  to  bring  about  such  a 
transition  ?  What  is  the  link  connecting  this  element  with 
the  idea  of  being  and  with  subsistent  things  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  us  affirm  that  these  subsist,  and  do  so  in  virtue 
of  the  necessity  originally  inherent  in  being  ? 

Such  is  the  inquiry  we  have  now  to  enter  upon. 

But  this  inquiry  supposes  another.  By  it  we  seek  to  find 
out  the /r/;/a^/^  which  authorises  the  judgment  we  form  on 
the  subsistence  of  things.  But  this  judgment  presupposes 
the  idea  of  those  things ;  or  at  least  the  idea  must  be  coeval 
with  the  judgment,  as  I  have  shown  to  be  the  case  in  intel- 
lectual perception  (405-407).  And  this  gives  rise  to  another 
question  whereby  the  subject  of  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
being  is  brought  to  a  close — namely,  how  do  we  acquire  the 
ideas  of  things  }  This  was  treated  in  Sec.  V.,  to  which  I  beg 
to  refer  the  reader.  But  here  I  must  show  the  relation  of 
this  with  the  three  previous  questions,  indicating  the  place  it 
holds  in  the  investigation  of  the  criterion  of  certainty. 

The  object  of  those  three  questions  was,  to  explain  *  How 
the  mind  (supposing  it  already  possessed  of  ideas)  can  per- 
ceive things  outside  itself } ' 

The  fourth,  on  the  contrary,  asks  '  How  external  things 
can  be  so  presented  to  the  mind  as  to  be  perceived  by  it  ?  * 

Such  is  the  inquiry  on  the  origin  of  acquired  ideas :  the 
three  former  questions  constitute  the  investigation  of  the 
criterion  of  certainty. 

1 160.  They  may  be  expressed  in  another  form,  thus : 

First  question  :  *  What  is  the  principle  whereby  we  know 
in  general  the  different  from  ourselves  ? '  My  reply  to  this 
was  :  '  The  idea  of  dein^"  taken  universally  ;  because  what  we 
see  in  this  idea  is  essentially  object  or  set  opposite  to  us,  and 
therefore  virtually  containing  all  that  is  different  from  our- 
selveSy  the  knowing  subject^ 

Second  question  :  *  What  is  the  principle  whereby  we  come 
to  know  with  certainty  that  a  particular  thing  different 
from  ourselves  really  subsists  }  *     To  this  I  answered  :  *  This 
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principle  consists  in  the  link  or  relation  of  identity  seen  by 
our  mind  between  the  real  subsistence  of  that  thing  and  ideal 
being,'  By  saying  link  or  relation  of  identity,  I  mean  that  the 
subsistence  affirmed  by  a  necessary  inference  partakes  of,  or 
is  involved  in  the  necessity  essential  to  ideal  being  itself, 
and  must  therefore  necessarily  be  true. 

Third  question :  *  What  is  the  principle  whereby  our 
mind  comes  to  see  that  the  real  subsistence  of  an  external 
thing  is  linked  in  the  manner  aforesaid  with  the  necessity 
intrinsic  to  ideal  being  ? '  And  to  answer  this  question  is 
the  aim  of  the  present  chapter. 

1161.  It  is  evident,  that  this  third  question  supposes,  as 
I  have  said,  that  the  idea  of  the  thing  which  we  judge  to 
subsist  is  in  our  mind  ;  and  consequently  it  assumes  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  ideas  as  already  solved.  We  must 
therefore  revert  to  the  origin  of  acquired  ideas,  and  there 
find  the  justification  of  our  judgment  on  the  subsistence  here 
spoken  of. 

By  every  acquisition  of  a  new  idea  we  lay  hold  of  a  fresh 
partial  determination  of  being  taken  universally.^  This  par- 
tial determination  is  what  I  have  hitherto  called  the  matter 
of  our  cognitions.  The  two  first  questions,  therefore,  re- 
garded formal  knowledge  only ;  by  the  third  we  pass  to 
materiated  knowledge,  the  legitimacy  and  validity  of  which 
kind  of  knowledge  it  will  now  be  my  duty  to  establish. 

All  matter  of  knowledge  is  a  particular,  a  '  determinate,* 
or  something  therein  contained.  I  shall  include  it  under  the 
general  denomination  o(fact. 

Let  us,  then,  at  once  proceed  to  speak  of  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge  of  fact  in  general,  i.e.  of  everything  which 
is  or  happens ;  and  first  of  all, — 


*  If  we  could  have  a  positive  idea 
of  God  (a  thing  impossible  by  natural 
means  in  this  life),  we  should  not 
thereby  have  acquired  any  materiated 
knowledge,  but  only  increased  our  for- 
mal or  objective  knowledge.  WTiatever 
we  know  positively  of  God,  is  pure 
form  and  pure  object  of  our  mind  as 


well  as  ot  our  knowledge  ;  and  so  is 
that  which  the  heavenly  comprehensors 
know  of  Him.  Hence  the  beautiful 
sentence  of  S.  Thomas  :  *  Cum  aliquis 
intellectus  creatus  videt  Deum  per  es- 
sen tiara,  ipsa  essentia  Dei  fit  forma 
inlelligibilis  intellectus*  {S,  I.  xii.  v.). 
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ARTICLE  11. 
On  fact  in  itself y  neither  felt  nor  kno7vn. 

1 162.  It  is  evident,  that  if  a  fact  falls  under  neither  our 
sensitive  nor  our  cognitive  powers,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  it, 
and  therefore  no  certainty  ;  since,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  a 
thing,  we  must  first  know  it.  About  a  fact  so  considered, 
therefore,  we  cannot  ask  the  question,  how  can  we  be  certain 
of  it  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  make  an 
observation. 

When  we  know  a  fact,  there  are  in  that  knowledge  two 
elements  :  (i)  the  act  by  which  we  know,  and  (2)  the  object 
of  that  act,  namely,  the  fact  known.  We  can  by  an  abstrac- 
tion separate  the  first  from  the  second,  and  thus  understand 
that  the  fact  exists  in  itself,  even  though  it  were  not  known 
by  us.  This  plainly  shows,  that  the  act  by  which  a  thing  (a 
fact)  exists  is  (with  respect  to  our  mode  of  conceiving)  of  a 
nature  altogether  independent  of  the  knowledge  of  it.  The 
cognitive  act  and  the  act  of  existing  are,  therefore  (with  re- 
spect to  us),  two  elements  separate  and  incommunicable  ; 
and  this  separation  and  incommunicability  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  our  knowing ;  that  is  to  say,  without  it  know- 
ledge would  be  impossible  to  us.  Such  is  the  result  given 
by  the  analysis  of  our  knowledge.  This  knowledge  protests, 
as  it  were,  that  it  is  not  the  being  known  through  it,  and 
testifies  that  that  being  must  necessarily  be  distinct  from  it. 

1 163.  By  reflecting  on  this  we  shall  easily  see  (i),  how 
vain  are  the  efforts  of  the  German  Transcendental  School  to 
make  out  a  compenetration  and  identification  of  knowing 
with  beingy  of  the  intellective  act  with  the  object  of  that  act ;  ^ 
(2)  and  hence  that  Transcendental  Idealism  is  an  absurdity, 
inasmuch  as  by  taking  away  the  essential  separation  between 

*  The  intellective  act  (intuition),  the  perception),   and   the  real  being  (the 

idea  (the  ideal  object,  the  possible),  the  real  object  to  which  the  idea  relates) ; 

sensitive  cut   (sensation,    sense-percep-  are  six  things  distinct  from  one  another; 

tion),  the  tenn    of  the    sensitive    cut  and  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  con- 

(matter),   the  rational  cut  (intellective  found  one  with  the  other. 
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knowledge  and   existence^   it  renders  knowledge   impossible, 
because  it  destroys  being  in  se,  and  therefore  truth. 

ARTICLE  III. 
On  fact  felt i  but  not  cognised, 

1 1 64.  The  fact  felt  but  not  cognised  consists  either  in 
bur  fundamental  feeling  or  in  its  corporeal  matter^  if  the 
feeling  is  of  the  material  kind  (1005  etc.). 

Since  the  fact  is  here  supposed  to  be  felt  only,  and  not 
cognised,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  as  yet  the  object  of  any 
knowledge.  Therefore,  here  also  the  question,  *  How  can  we 
be  certain  of  this  fact } '  has  no  place,  because  certainty  is 
only  an  attribute  of  knowledge^  and  where  there  is  no  know- 
ledge there  can  be  no  certainty. 

Feeling  is  unknown  to  itself,  as  I  have  often  stated.  We 
come  to  understand  that  a  feeling  per  se  unknown  exists, 
through  an  abstraction  by  which  we  separate  from  it  all 
knowledge,  and  consider  it  in  its  own  self  alone. 

Now  by  considering  feeling  in  this  way  we  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  we  did  with  respect  to  being  (1162), 
namely,  that  feeling  is  an  element  entirely  separate  from 
knowing.  This  separation  is  another  necessary  condition  of 
our  knowledge.  Feeling  is  not  by  itself  an  object ;  it  only 
becomes  such  through  being  cognised.  If  the  act  by  which 
we  cognise  and  the  object  of  that  act  were  not  essentially 
distinct,  knowledge  would  be  impossible,  because  both  these 
things  are  essentially  necessary  thereto. 

It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  identify  the  act  of  knowing 
with  that  of  feelings  or  to  make  knowledge  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  feeling  \  and  the  attempts  made  in  this  direction  by 
Schelling  and  others  of  that  school  have  simply  originated  in 
a  want  of  accuracy  in  analysing  the  fact  of  cognition. 

1 165.  The  result  of  these  considerations  is  that  our  know- 
ledge is  essentially  conditioned  by  the  presence  of  three 
distinct  activities,  (i)  the  insensitive,  (2)  the  seftsitive,  (3)  the 
cognitive.  But  as  to  how  these  three  activities  are  conjoined  in 
one  only  being,  and  so  linked  together  as  to  form  one  only 
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substance,  is  a  question  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the 
nature  of  the  present  treatise  would  permit  me  to  enter 
upon.^ 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Haw  the  matter  of  knowledge  is  presented  to  cur  spirit, 

1 1 66.  Being  has  two  modes,  the  ideal  and  the  real.  Ideal 
being  or  being  in  the  ideal  mode  is  the  form  of  knowledge  ; 
real  being  or  being  in  the  real  mode  is  its  matter^  which  I  have 
designated  by  the  general  name  oX  fact  (nCi). 

We  have  just  said  that  the  fact  which  constitutes  the 
matter  of  our  knowledge  is  distinguished  into  two  primitive 
species,  the  one  consisting  in  the  activity  of  insensitive  being, 
and  the  other  in  the  activity  o{  feeling  (1162 ^  1 164),  which 
may  properly  be  called  two  species  of  real  being. 

Neither  of  these  two  activities,  however,  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  any  question  regarding  its  certainty  so  long  as  it 
has  not  become  an  object  of  the  third  above-named  activity, 
that  of  knowing ;  because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  certainty  is 
an  attribute  of  knowledge  only,  and,  by  the  hypothesis,  there 
is  as  yet  no  knowledge  here. 

How  then  does  the  matter  of  knowledge  [insensitive  being 
and  feeling)  come  to  be  presented  to  our  intelligent  spirit, 
so  as  to  become  an  object  of  our  knowledge  1 

1 167.  I  answer  :  it  is  so  presented  by  our  own  feeling,  and 
this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  we,  the  identical  human 
subject,  are  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent. 

Being  endowed  ab  initio  with  (i)  a  fundamental  feeling, 
and  (2)  the  vision  of  being  taken  universally,  we  have  by 
nature  itself  the  ^rst  matter  as  well  as  Wx^form  of  our  cogni- 
tions (722). 

The  matter  acquired  afterwards  is  only  a  modification  of 
the  first  and  original  matter  (the  fundamental  feeling)  (705). 

1 1 68.  But  it  will  be  said  :  this  explanation  may  serve  for 
that  part  of  the  matter  of  our  cognitions  which  consists  in 
feeling,  but  not  for  that  which  consists  in  the  simple  activity 

*  The  author  has  treated  fully  of  this  question  in  his  Antropologia^  Psicologia^ 
and  other  works  (Translators). 
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of  real  being  devoid  of  feeling.     How,  then,  do  we  form  the 
idea  of  inanimate  beings  ? 

My  reply  is,  that  this  idea  comes  to  us  from  the  matter  in 
which  our  own  feeling  terminates.  The  idea  of  inanimate 
beings  resolves  itself  (i)  into  the  matter  of  our  feeling,  and 
(2)  into  those  forces  which,  by  their  action,  modify  that 
matter,  and  do  not  therefore  suppose  in  them  an  activity 
different  from  that  contained  in  the  said  matter  itself ;  since, 
according  to  the  old  adage,  'every  agent  does  something 
similar  to  itself.' 

ARTICLE  V. 

Universal  principle  by  which  the  form  of  human  reason  is  applied  to 

the  facts  exhibited  by  feeling, 

1 169.  The  universal  principle  of  every  application  of 
human  reason  to  the  facts  presented  by  our  feeling  is  as 
follows : 

*  The  fact  cognised  must  make  an  equation  with  the  form 
of  reason.*  * 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  cognition  of  the  fact  makes 
an  equation  with  the  form  of  knowledge,  the  first  will  be 
truthful  and  certain,  because  the  second  is  so. 

It  remains  for  us  therefore  to  see  how  the  principle  is 
actually  verified,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  some 
explanations. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Explanations  concerning  the  above  universal  principle, 

1 1 70.  The  equation  which,  as  I  have  said,  must  exist 
between  the  matter  of  cognition  (considered  in  the  cognition 
itself),  and  the  form  of  all  knowledge,  lies  in  this,  that  what- 
ever is  explicitly  and  particularly  contained  in  the  materiated 


*  This  is  the  same  as  I  pointed  out 
above  (1160  etc.).  It  is  the  second  of 
the  three  questions  there  mentioned,  but 
treated  here  with  greater  fulness.  S. 
Thomas  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  when  he 
wrote  :  *  Ens  quod  est  PRIMUM  per  com- 
munitatem,cum  sit  IDEM  peressentiam 
RRi  cuiLiBET,  nulHus  proportionem 
excedit,  et  ideo  in  cognitione  cujuslibct 


rei  ipsum  cognoscitur'  {De  Verii,  q.  x. 
a.  xi. ).  *  Smce  that  being  which  is  the 
first  by  community '  {^i.e,  is  predicated  of 
all  things)  *is,  by  essence,  identical  with 
everything  '  {see  here  the  equation)  ^  *  it 
does  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  any  ; 
and  therefore  in  whatever  thing  we 
know,  we  know  it  *  {being). 
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knowledge,  is  already  comprised  in  the  form  implicitly^  and  in 
a  general  manner. 

1 171.  Let  us  try  to  make  this  clear  by  a  syllogism. 

*  All  men  have  the  faculty  of  reason.  Andrew  is  a  man, 
therefore  Andrew  has  the  faculty  of  reason.* 

The  major  of  these  three  propositions,  by  declaring  in 
general  that  all  men  have  the  faculty  of  reason,  affirms  implicitly 
that  this  particular  man,  Andrew,  has  this  faculty  ;  because  if 
all  men  have  it,  each  man,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  called, 
has  it  also.  The  third  proposition  therefore  is  included  in  the 
first  in  a  general  and  implicit  manner.  In  this  sense  I  say 
that  between  the  two  propositions  there  is  an  equation,  inas- 
much as  what  is  asserted  in  the  third  was  already  asserted  in 
the  first,  and  no  new  assertion  is  added.  The  particular  pro- 
position therefore  identifies  itself  with  the  general. 

1 172.  I  will  explain  myself  more  clearly. 

By  the  first  proposition  something  is  affirmed  in  general, 
viz.  that  all  men  have  the  faculty  of  reason.  This  affirma- 
tion contains  a  number  of  particular  propositions,  without, 
however,  singling  them  out  in  detail.  But  since  we  do  not 
think  of  any  one  of  these  propositions  distinctly,  and  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer  are  unknown  to  us,  we  are  said 
to  know  them  only  implicitly.  Now  when  our  sense  presents 
to  us  the  individual  subjects,  those  particular  propositions  are 
completed  and  become  clear  and  distinct,  and  this  through 
the  same  light  by  which  we  knew  them  before  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  proposition,  therefore,  when  materiated  and  com- 
pleted, makes  a  perfect  equation,  not  indeed  with  the  general 
proposition  as  such,  but  with  that  particular  proposition  which 
was  one  of  the  number  therein  contained,  though  from  our  not 
being  cognisant  of  the  subject  of  which  it  was  predicated  we 
could  not  distinguish  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  above  syllogism,  knowing  by  the  first 
proposition  that  all  men  have  the  faculty  of  reason,  we  also 
know  implicitly  that  an  individual  man  called  Andrew  is 
possessed  of  it.  But  how  can  we  know  this  in  an  explicit  and 
distinct  form  until  we  know  the  man  himself .?  Till  then  the 
proposition  will  remain  absorbed  in  the  general  affirmation. 
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unseen,  indistinct,  confused — will  have  in  it  a  virtual  but  not  an 
actual  existence.  Now  the  general  proposition  makes  a  perfect 
equation  with  the  particular  so  far  as  this,  that  after  we  have 
the  perception  of  Andrew,  and  thus  know  distinctly  the 
particular  proposition,  or  rather  in  the  very  act  of  knowing 
it,  we  know  in  like  manner  that  it  was,  unawares  to  ourselves, 
already  contained  in  the  general. 

Hence  the  general  proposition,  by  reason  of  its  virtuality, 
can  at  one  and  the  same  time  make  equation  with  innumer- 
able particular  propositions :  because  in  each  equation  the 
general  proposition  is  taken  in  that  peculiar  relation  which  it 
holds  to  the  particular  proposition  with  which  we  confront  and 
compare  it. 

1 173.  All  therefore  depends,  as  I  previously  observed,  on 
the  intellectual  perception ;  for,  given  this  perception,  we  know 
the  individual  subject,  and  consequently  the  particular  propo- 
sition which  makes  equation  with  the  general.  But  we  have 
already  shown  that  the  intellectual  perception  is  essentially 
truthful ;  and  we  have  also  shown  that  it  is  conipleted  wholly 
within  ourselves,  and  likewise,  by  examining  the  nature  of  a 
modification  (passion)  experienced  in  our  sense,  we  found  that 
not  all  which  is  ;;/  us  belongs  to  us,  but  may  be  an  element 
essentially  extraneous  to  ourselves,  as  is  exactly  the  case  in 
perception.  Therefore,  as  in  intuition  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  our  knowing  what  is  different  from  us  in  an  ideal 
mode,  so  in  perception  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  knowing 
what  is  different  from  us  in  a  real  mode. 

ARTICLE  VI I. 
An  objection  ansicered. 

1 174.  But  here  a  grave  difficulty  presents  itself :  *  How 
can  the  matter  of  cognition  be  identified  with  the  form  ?  and 
if  tht  matter  is  not  identified  with  the  form,  how  can  we  say 
that  it  is  contained  in,  and  makes  a  perfect  equation  with  it  ?  * 

I  reply  :  The  matter  considered  in  itself  is  never  iden- 
tified with  the  form  of  cognition.^     On  the  contrary,  as    I 

*  Hence  arose  the  dictum  of  the  ancients,  that  *  contingent  things  are  not;  God 
alone  is.* 
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have  already  shown,  the  matter  in  itself  (the  fact,  the  thing 
considered  simply  as  existent,  or  as  felt)  differs,  not  only 
from  the  form  of  cognition,  but  even  from  the  cognitive  act 
(1164  etc.).  Hence  I  said,  that  the  matter  of  cognition, 
separated  from  the  cognition  itself,  remains  unknown,  so  that 
no  question  of  certainty  can  be  raised  concerning  it  {ibid,). 
What  is  identified  therefore  with  the  form  of  cognition  is  not 
the  matter  considered  purely  in  itself,  but  the  matter  ///  so 
far  as  it  is  cogfiised.  By  cognising  it,  we  simply  consider  it 
in  relation  to  being,  and  see  that  it  is  contained  in  being  as 
an  actuation  and  term  thereof ;  and  we  predicate  being  of  it 
accordingly.  Through  this  predication  the  matter  receives  a 
relation,  a  form  which  it  had  not  before  ;  it  is  objectivised  : 
behold  the  identification.  Antecedently  to  this  the  matter 
was,  for  us,  such  that  we  could  not  speak  of  it,  because  we 
knew  it  not ;  but  we  can  do  so  now  that  the  cognition,  and 
therefore  the  identification,  has  taken  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  very  circumstance  exposes  us  to  an  error  against 
which  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard.  Thinking,  as  wc  always 
do,  of  the  matter  already  known,  we  are  very  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  most  common  quality  which  we  have  predicated  of 
it  (being)  is  inherent  in  itself,  forgetting  that  this  quality,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  common^  accrues  to  it  from  our  mind,  is  a  rela- 
tion which  it  has  with  our  cognitive  act — a  relation  therefore 
existing,  not  in  the  matter  itself,  but  in  our  mind  only.  It 
was  by  such  an  oversight  as  this,  that  Aristotle,  and  others 
of  his  school,  were  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  mind 
could  obtain  the  idea  of  the  most  common  of  all  qualities 
{being)  by  the  exercise  of  abstraction  on  particular  things, 
whereas  in  truth  it  was  the  mind  itself  which  placed  this 
quality  in  the  things,  and  hence  in  taking  away  the  same 
from  them  was  only  taking  back  its  own :  for,  as  I  have 
already  said,  what  is  common  in  things  is  simply  the  result  of 
the  relation  they  have  with  the  intelligent  spirit.* 

*  From    certain     passages    in    S.  nition  lies  in  the  addition  which  the 

Thomas,  it  appears  to  mc  that  he  had  mind    makes    of    tmivcrsaliiy  to   the 

seen  these  two  most  important  points  :  things  which  fall  under  the  senses.  All 

--(I)    that  universality  is   not  drawn  this  seems  to  l)e  clearly  expressed  by 

from  things,  but  is  placed  in  them  by  the  Angelic  Doctor  in  the  following  ex- 

the  mind  ;  (2)  that  the  essence  of  cog-  tract : — *  The  phrase  an  abstracted 

VOL.  III.  I 
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1 175.  And  here  be  it  observed,  that  when  I  laid  down 
the  principle  that  *  the  certainty  of  the  particular  propK)sition 
which  has  reference  to  real  beings,  is  the  same  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  general  proposition  which  has  reference  to 
possible  beings,'  by  reason  of  the  equation  the  two  proposi- 
tions make  between  them  (1172),  I  was  speaking  of  pro- 
positions composed  of  both  form  and  matter,  and  therefore 
not  of  an  equation  between  the  matter  and  the  form  separately 
considered. 

To  all  this  it  will  perhaps  be  rejoined  that,  if  such  be  the 
case,  the  matter  of  cognition,  the  fact  taken  by  itself  alone,  is 
a  thing  mysterious  and  occult  And  to  this  I  entirely  assent, 
and  I  add,  that  this  mysterious  and  occult  activity  lying  in 
t\\(tfactf  is  the  root  of  knowledge  itself;  because  knowledge 
itself  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  a  fact  originating  from  that 
supreme  necessity  which  has  its  beginning  in  the  Highest 
Nature  of  all,  before  which  the  philosopher  must  humbly 
bow  down  in  adoration. 


UNIVERSAL  has  two  meanings  ;  first,  it 
means  the  nature  itself  of  the  thing ; 
and,  secondly,  it  means  the  abstraction 
or  UNIVERSALITY '  (according  to  the 
holy  Doctor,  then,  abstraction  is  the 
same  as  the  universality  of  the  thing). 
*  Therefore  the  nature  itself  which 
happens  to  be  understood,  or  ab- 
stracted, or  universaliscd,'  (observe 
here  how  *  intellection,  *  *  abstraction,' 
and  the  *  universality '  of  the  thing  are 
used  synonymously)  *  is  in  the  singulars 
only,  but  the  intellection  itself,  or 

ABSTRACTION,  or  UNIVERSALISATION, 

IS  IN  THE  MIND.'  *  Cum  dicitur  univer- 
sale abstractum,  duo  intelliguntur,  sci- 
licet ipsa  natura  rci,  et  abstractio  seu 
UNIVERSALITAS.  Ipsa  igitur  natura  cui 
accidit  vel  intelligi,  vel  abstrahi,  vel  in- 
tentio  universalitatis,  non  est  nisi  in 
singularibus ;  sed  hoc  ipsum  quod  est 

INTELLIGIjVel ABSTRAHI, vel  INTENTIO 
UNIVERSALITATIS, EST  IN  INTELLECTU 

{S.\.  Ixxxv.  II.  ad  2"*.).   Here,  however. 


those  who  remember  the  distinction 
made  by  S.  Thomas  between  the  two 
operations  which  he  assigns  to  the 
understanding,  and  which  he  some- 
times calls  illustrari  phatUasmcUa  and 
sometimes  abstrakere  phantasmata  (I 
explained  this  in  the  note  to  no.  495), 
may  find  a  difficulty.  Let  them  bear 
in  mind,  then,  that  S.  Thomas,  in  this 
passage,  uses  the  term  abstraherey  to 
signify  the  operation  which  he  else- 
where designates  by  the  words  illus' 
trari  phantasmata.  For  he  distin- 
guishes two  species  of  abstraction 
(ibid,  i.  ad  I"),  the  first  of  which  he 
calls  per  modum  simplicitatisy  and  this 
is  perfectly  synonymous  with  illustrari 
phantasmata^  in  which  sense  he  takes 
abstrakere  in  this  place  :  the  second  he 
calls  per  modum  compositionis  et  divi' 
sioniSf  and  this  is  the  abstrahere  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  which,  in  other 
places,  he  uses  in  contradistinction  to 
illustrari. 


II 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  FULLER  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  BY  WHICH  THE 
TRUTH  OF  MATERIATED  KNOWLEDGE  IN  GENERAL  IS 
JUSTIFIED. — THE   FORMAL  PART. 

1 1 76.  Since  the  primordial  fact  of  human  knowledge  (the 
intuition  of  being  taken  universally)  does  not  admit  of  being 
justified  by  any  reason  extrinsic  to  itself,  it  will  not  be  beside 
the  purpose  for  us  to  continue  our  analysis  of  it  in  order  to 
find  its  justification  within  itself. 

This  we  will  do  in  the  present  and  following  chapters, 
speaking,  first,  of  the  formal  part  of  perception  and  cognition, 
and  then  of  perceptioii  itself. 

ARTICLE  I. 

In  what  the  imperfect  state  which  the  innate  idea  of  being  holds  in 

the  human  mind  consists, 

1 177.  I  have  already  said  that  being  is  present  to  our 
spirit  in  an  imperfect  manner.*  Let  us  by  the  analysis  of 
this  first  and  fundamental  intuition  try  to  ascertain  in  what 
the  said  imperfection  consists. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  what  is  wanting  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  being  we  see  by  nature,  are  its  terms. 

We  conceive  the  activity  called  beings  but  do  not  see  in 
what  that  activity  ends,  wherein  it  terminates.  It  is  as  if  we 
knew  that  a  man  was  at  work,  but  did  not  know  in  what 
particular  kind  of  work  he  was  occupied  ;  whether  in  making 
a  statue,  or  a  painting,  or  some  other  thing. 

*  I  do  not  mean   to  say  that   the  cannot  catch  full  sight  of  it,  but  are 

being  present  to  our  spirit  by  nature  under   the   necessity  of   perceiving  it 

can,  with  respect  to  itself,  be  in  an  im-  only  imperfectly.     The  limitation  and 

perfect  state.     What  I  mean  is  that  it  imperfection  is  all  our  own. 
is  present  to  us  m  such  a  way  that  we 

I  2 
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1 178.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that, — 

(i)  The  intuition  of  the  said  activity  cannot  by  itself 
alone  cause  us  to  know  any  particular  real  thing,  because 
real  things  are  so  many  terms  of  it.* 

(2)  The  being  seen  in  this  intuition  is  indetenninatey  that 
is,  devoid  of  its  terms  ;  universaly  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of 
receiving  all  those  terms  which  it  has  not ;  potential  or  pos- 
siblCy  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  a  terminated  or  completed  act, 
but  only  an  initial  one.  Briefly,  in  the  simple  fact  that 
*  What  we  see  by  nature  is  the  first  of  all  activities,  but  des- 
titute of  those  terms  by  which  alone  it  becomes  constituted 
into  a  particular  nature,  and  results  in  a  real  subsistence,'  are 
implied  all  those  properties  which  in  the  course  of  this  work 
I  have  attributed  to  being  in  general,  the  foundation  of 
human  reason  as  well  as  of  human  knowledge. 

(3)  Were  this  beings  by  unfolding  itself  more  openly 
before  our  mind,  to  emit  from  within  its  hidden  depths  its 
proper  activity  so  as  to  be  terminated  and  completed,  we 
should  see  God.  But  so  long  as  our  present  state  endures, 
and  the  proper  term  of  the  activity  of  the  being  we  see  by 
nature  remains  hidden  from  us,  we  can  only  repeat  what  has 
been  so  admirably  expressed  by  S.  Augustine,  namely,  that 
in  this  life  ^  certa^  quamvis  adhuc  tcnuissiinay  forma  cogiii- 
tioiiisy  attingimus  Deiim'  ^  (De  Lib.  Arbit.  1.  ii.  c.  xv.). 

(4)  Lastly,  as  regards  the  other  activity  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  by  our  sense,  and  does  not  issue  forth  from 
within  being  itself  (the  form  of  our  intelligence),  but  comes 
from  another  source,  we  are  clearly  bound  to  admit  that  it  is 
essentially  separate  and  distinct  from  being.^     Nevertheless, 


'  Hence  if  we  knew  being  per- 
fectly, that  is,  with  all  its  terms,  we 
should,  as  S.  Thomas  says,  know  all 
things ;  for  (I  quote  his  words),  *  Qui- 
cumque  cognoscit  perfecte  aliquam  na- 
turam  universalem,  cognoscit  modum 
quo  natura  ilia  potest  haberi,'  and  *  Ex 
diverso  modo  existendi  constituuntur 
diversi  gradus  entium  '  (Cant.  Gent. 
1.  i.  c.  1.).  *IIe  who  knows  any 
universal  nature  perfectly,  knows  the 
mode  in  which  that  nature  can  be  pos- 
sessed.' *The  different  mode  of  existing 


gives  rise   to   the  different  grades  of 
beings. ' 

'  From  this  we  clearly  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  Pantheism. 

'  Creation^  as  I  shall  elsewhere  de- 
monstrate, is  essentially  beyond  man's 
power  to  explain.  (On  Creation  itself 
the  author  has  said  splendid  and  pro- 
found things  in  several  of  his  works,  but 
particularly  in  his  Rimtcrvamento  dclla 
filosofiiiy  &c.,  and  in  his  Teosqfia. — 
Translators.) 
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It  is  by  means  of  being  itself  that  we  judge  of  that  activity, 
and  know  it  to  be  dependent  on  being — know  it,  that  is  to  say, 
as  a  partial  contingent  term  of  being,  inconfusable  with  it ;  a 
term,  of  which,  when  considered  in  itself,  we  cannot  explain 
the  origin,  but  which,  from  the  relation  it  has  with  beingy  the 
form  of  our  reason,  receives  a  new  condition,  enters  into  the 
class  of  beings  ;  is,  in  a  word,  seen  to  partake  of  being  in  an 
ineffable  manner. 

1 1 79.  Concerning,  therefore,  all  that  is  presented  to  us  by 
the  sense,  namely,  all  the  matter  of  our  cognitions,  we  can 
say,  *  That  it  is  not  an  activity  issuing  forth  from  the  essence 
of  being  (the  form  of  knowledge)  as  though  it  were  a  term 
essentially  necessary  to  it ;  but  yet,  albeit  external  to  the 
essence  of  being,  it  does  not  subsist,  nor  can  it  be  perceived 
as  subsistent,  except  as  a  term  of  the  activity  of  being  itself* 

From  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  being  which 
constitutes  the  form  of  knowledge  must  be  considered  as 
endowed  with  a  twofold  activity :  the  one  essentialy  whereby 
it  constitutes  and  completes  itself,  but  whose  term  is  hidden 
from  us  ;  the  other,  not  essential,  whereby  it  terminates  out- 
side itself  in  contingent  beings  distinct  from  it,  and  which  are 
presented  to  our  perception  by  the  sense.' 

All  these  things  are  the  result,  not  of  reasoning,  but 
simply  of  the  observation  and  analysis  of  our  knowledge  ; 
and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  them  well,  must 
not  involve  himself  in  any  long  and  difficult  argumentations, 
but  concentrate  his  attention  on  himself,  in  order  to  see  and 
note  accurately  all  that  is  contained  in  human  cognition. 

ARTICLE  II. 
On  similitude, 

1 1 80.  We  have  by  nature  the  vision  of  being. 

This  vision  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  that  activity  which 
we  call  being  is  seen  by  us  in  its  initial  state  only,  and  not 
in  the  terms  wherein  it  is  completed  and  perfected  (1177 
etc.). 

*  Hence  creation  is  not  necessary,  as  has  recently  been  asserted  in  France. 
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Hence,  being  in  this  state  receives  the  appellation  of  most 
covimon  {ens  communissimum),  that  is,  such  that  it  can  termi- 
nate in  an  infinity  of  things,  either  essential  to  it  or  also  not 
essential.  The  terms  not  essential  to  being  which  fall  under 
our  perception  are  the  finite  realities. 

Our  fundamental  feeling,  or  any  modification  we  happen 
to  experience  in  it,  is  one  of  the  terms  of  the  being  naturally 
seen  by  us.  It  is,  therefore,  by  means  of  our  own  feeling 
that  we  know  real  things,  i,e,  the  terms  of  that  being. 

1181.  But  we  find  by  experience  that  the  same  kind  of 
feeling  comes  and  goes  and  returns  again.  This  proves  that 
being  can  in  some  cases  repeat  the  identical  term  an  indefinite 
number  of  times. 

When  we  see  being  actually  terminated  in  a  feeling,  we 
have,  through  that  feeling,  what  I  call  the  intellectual  per- 
ception  of  a  real  being.  But  when  we  consider  that  same 
feeling  (term  of  being)  simply  as  capable  of  being  repeated  an 
indefinite  number  of  times,  we  then  have  the  idea  or  species 
of  the  thing.  By  that  idea  we  know  a  given  term  in  which 
being  can  be  actualised,  but  we  do  not  know  that  such  term 
is  actualised  in  fact :  our  mind  sees  the  (knowable)  essence  of 
the  thing  and  nothing  more. 

The  knowable  essence  is  the  thing,  but  in  an  ideal  state  : 
it  is  an  actuation  and  determination  of  being,  but  not  y^t 
completed  ;  for  it  can  itself  terminate  in  one  real  individual, 
and  sometimes  in  an  indefinite  number  of  real  individuals. 
These  actuate  and  complete  the  essence  as  well  as  the  being 
determined  by  it ;  and  speaking  of  finite  and  contingent 
realities,  they  are  presented  to  us  by  our  feeling  alone. 

Logically  considered,  therefore,  the  first  step  made  by  the 
activity  of  being  is  towards  that  kind  of  determination  which 
I  have  designated  as  the  fidl  specific  essence  (650,  note  i)  ; 
afterwards  it  reaches  its  ultimate  term,  subsistence.  The  sub- 
sistence is  the  completed  act  of  the  essence.  The  ens  commun- 
issimum  is  the  thing  in  poteniia  remota  only,  the  initial  being 
of  things  ;  and  the  determinate  essence  is  the  thing  in  potentia 
proxima, 

1 182.  If  in  making  excavations  we  discovered  an  antique 
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torso,  and  then  happened  also  to  dig  up  a  head  and  a  pair  of 
arms  and  legs,  all  we  should  have  to  do  in  order  to  see 
whether  these  parts  belonged  to  the  torso  or  not,  would  be 
to  confront  them  with  it  In  like  manner,  having  by  nature 
the  initial  being  present  to  us,  whenever  we  happen  to  ex- 
perience in  ourselves  any  sensible  action,  we  at  once  perceive 
in  it  a  completion  and  term  of  the  being  we  already  knew. 
In  this  confronting  and  perceiving  lies  the  nature  of  cognition. 

The  idea  of  a  thing,  therefore,  is  the  thing  itself  less  that 
act  which  causes  it  to  subsist.  But  just  as  by  the  torso  we 
come  to  know  its  hands  and  feet  when  found ;  so  by  the 
ideas  of  things  we  know  the  reality  and  subsistence  of  those 
things  when  we  feel  their  action  in  us  :  we  recognise  them  as 
subsistent  beings ;  that  is,  as  actuations  of  the  being  known 
to  us  by  nature.  The  identical  thing,  then,  which  was  pre- 
viously known  as  possible  (in  the  mind),  is  afterwards  recog- 
nised as  in  act  (outside  the  mind),  />.  as  really  subsistent  in 
itself,  and  this  because  the  feeling  (sensation),  being  on  our 
part  a  passion,  necessarily  implies  and  contains  *  the  different 
from  ourselves.' 

Now  in  this  twofold  mode  of  being  which  things  have — 
i.e.  in  the  mind  and  in  themselves — lies,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  the  first  origin  of  the  concept  of  similitudey  and 
the  explanation  of  that  most  ancient  saying,  *  Every  cognition 
takes  place  by  way  of  similitude.' 

1 1 83.  That  the  similitude  to  which  the  ancients  ascribed 
our  cognitions  of  real  things,  is  that  which  intervenes  between 
an  essence  in  potetttia  and  an  essence  in  acty  so  that  it  is 
always  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  in  two  different  modes, 
is  manifest  from  their  expressions,  based  upon  a  most  exact 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  similitude.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may 
suffice  to  quote  those  two  great  luminaries.  Saint  Bonaventure 
and  Saint  Thomas  of  Aquin,  by  whose  teachings  so  many 
noble  truths  have  already  been  illustrated  in  these  pages. 

Saint  Bonaventure  writes :  '  Between  a  thing  and  its 
similitude  there  is  neither  such  an  identity  as  to  make  them 
numerically  one,  nor  such  a  diversity  as  to  make  them 
numerically   different;    and    therefore   the    similitude   of  a 
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thing  is,  by  reduction,  in  the  same  genus  as  the  thing  of 
which  it  is  the  simihtude.  For,  inasmuch  as  the  similitude 
goes  outside  the  thing,  it  differs  therefrom  ;  but  it  does  not 
pass  into  another  genus.  And  I  here  speak  of  simih'tude 
considered  as  similitude,  and  not  of  the  intention  of  him  who 
uses  it ;  that  is,  I  speak  of  it  in  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond  the 
subject  without  at  the  same  time  parting  from  it,  as  we  find 
in  the  case  of  the  light  and  its  shining/ ' 

In  this  passage  we  see  that,  according  to  the  Seraphic 
Doctor,  the  similitude  (the  thing  existing  in  the  mind)  does 
not  differ  numerically  (note  this  well)  from  the  thing  (sub- 
sisting outside  the  mind),  and  yet  it  does  differ  from  it.  The 
explanation  will  be  found  by  considering  the  subsistent 
thing  as  an  actuation,  a  completion,  a  term  of  its  potential 
essence  existing  in  the  mind. 

1 1 84.  S.  Thomas  holds  precisely  the  same  view.  Let  us 
hear  him  : 

'  The  intelligible  similitude,  by  which  something  is  under- 
stood in  its  substance,  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  species 

as  the  thing,  or,  TO  SPEAK  MORE  PROPERLY,  THE  SPECIES 
ITSELF.*  ^ 

These  last  words  throw  great  light  on  our  subject.  The 
idea  by  which  we  know  the  thing  is  the  species  itself;  for  it 
is  the  thing,  specialised  indeed,  but  not  as  yet  completed  in 
that  mode  which  makes  it  really  subsistent  outside  the  cog- 
nitive act  Hence  the  idea,  considered  by  itself,  is  not  the 
real  individual,  but  the  species^  inasmuch  as  its  act  can  be 
renewed  and  repeated  in  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals. 

1185.  Hence  that  perfect  unity  of  which  S.  Thomas  so 
often  speaks  as  existing  between  the  knower  and  the  thing 
known,  is  the  unity  between  the  idea  and  the  subsistent 
thing,   which   subsistent   thing  becomes   conjoined   with   us 

>  *  Res  non  habet  tatitam  identitatem  tudinis,  non  intentionis  :  id  est,  prout  a 

cum  sua  similitudine  ut  sint  unum  nu-  subjecto  exit  et  non  recedit,  ut  splendor 

mero  ;  nee  tantam  diversitatem  ut  dif-  a  luce  '  {In  I,  Senient,  Dist.  iii.  P.  II. 

ferant  numero.     Et  ideo  similitude  rei  q.  3). 

in  eodem  genere  est  per  reductionem  -' *  Simililudo  intelligibilis,  per  quam 

cum   eo    cujus    est    similitudo.     Quia  intelligitur  aliquid  secundum  suam  sul^ 

enim  egreditur,  ideo  differt  :  sed  non  stantiam,    oportet    quod    sit    ejusdem 

transit  in  aliud  genus.     Et  loquor  de  speciei,  VEL  magis  species  ejus'  (C. 

similitudine  secundum  rationem  simili-  Gatt.  1.  iii.  c.  xlix.). 
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through  its  action  in  our  sense,  and,  thus  conjoined,  can  be 
interiorly  seen  by  us  conjoined  with  its  similitude  or  possi- 
bility^ that  is,  with  the  being  of  which  we  have  by  nature  the 
intuition.  S.  Thomas  says  :  *  That  which  is  understood  must 
be  in  him  who  understands ' ;  *  and  again  :  *  the  intelligible  in 
act  is  the  intellect  in  act  *  {namely^  is  the  IDEA  which  is  in  the 
intellect^  is  the  ESSENCE  seen  by  tlie  intellect)^  *  even  as  that 
which  is  sensible  in  act  is  the  same  as  the  sense  in  act  *  (in  the 
passion  suffered  by  the  sense  there  is  the  extraneous  entity  which 
the  understanding  perceives  as  distinct  from  the  sensitive  as 
well  as  the  cognitive  act) ;  *  in  so  far,  however,  as  the  intel- 
ligible is  distinguished  from  the  intellect,  the  intelligible  and 
the  intellect  are  both  in  potentia^  even  as  is  manifestly  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  senses.  For  the  eye  does  not  actually 
see,  and  the  visible  object  is  not  actually  seen,  unless  when 
the  eye  is  informed  by  the  visible  species  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  visible  object  and  the  vision  are  made  one.*  ^ 

All  this  is  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  act  by  which 
the  mind  knows  and  the  sense  feels. 

1 1 86.  And  it  was  precisely  by  most  sagaciously  analysing 
the  act  of  cognition  and  scrutinising  its  nature,  that  the  great 
thinkers  to  whom  I  am  referring  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  similitudes  above  described  are  the  intellectual  lights y  and 
that  the  universal  similitude^  that  is,  being  taken  universally ^ 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Itinerarium^  *  the 
light  of  truth  shining  like  a  lamp  before  the  mind/  ' 


*  *  Intellectum  oportet  esse  in  intel- 
ligente  *  {Cont,  Gen.  I.  li.). 

'  '  Intelligibile  in  actu  est  intellec- 
tus  in  actu,  sicut  et  sensibile  in  actu 
est  sensus  in  actu  :  secundum  vero 
quod  intelligibile  ab  intellcctu  distin- 
guitur,  est  utrumque  in  potentia,  sicut 
et  in  sensu  patet :  neque  enim  visus  est 
videns  actu,  neque  visibile  videtur 
actu,  nisi  cum  visus  informatur  visibili 
specie,  ut  sic  ex  visibili  et  visu  unum 
fi^i'  {Ibid.). 

"...  *  Ubi  [in  intelligentia]  ad 
modum  candelabri  relucet  lux  veritatis, 
in  facie  nostrae  mentis '  {Itin,  Mentis 
in  Deum).  S.  Bonaventure  says  also, 
in  confirmation  of  what  had  been  said 
before  him  by  the  author  of  the  treatise 


De  Calesti  Hierarchia^  that  the 
intellectual  substances,  precisely  be- 
cause intellectual,  are  lights  '  {i,e,  have 
the  lights  in  themselves),  that  *the 
perfection  and  completion  of  the  intel- 
lectual substance  is  the  spiritual  light,' 
that  that  power  which  is  a  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul  on  the  part  of 
the  intellect  *  is  a  certain  light  in  the 
soul.*  And  he  explains  by  means  of 
this  light  the  celebrated  intellectusagens^ 
and  declares  that  this  teaching  is 
*  founded  on  the  traditions  of  philo- 
sophy and  catholicity' — *  Super  verba 
philosophica  et  catholica  fundatus  ' 
(/«  //.  Sent.  Dist.  xxiv.  P.  I.  a.  ii. 
q.  4). 
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1 187.  Now  one  great  advantage  of  all  this  analysis  of  the 
way  in  which  our  cognition  takes  place,  is  that  it  simplifies 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  this  singular  fact  (cognition), 
by  reducing  all  its  species  and  varieties  to  one  ultimate  fact 
only,  which  explains  all  the  rest,  although  it  remains  itself 
shrouded  in  obscurity  and  mystery. 

For  the  first  question,  *  How  the  mind  can,  through  ideas, 
know  subsistent  beings,'  presents  no  difficulty  from  the 
moment  that  these  two  points  are  clearly  established, 
(i)  that  we  have  by  nature  the  vision  of  being ;  (2)  that  the 
being  thus  seen  is  one  with  the  beings  themselves,  considered 
however  in  potentia ;  so  that  those  beings,  in  so  far  as  they 
subsist,  are  nothing  but  so  many  terms  and  completions  of  that 
same  being, 

1 1 88.  Likewise  the  second  question,  '  How  these  terms  and 
completions  of  fej>/^  which  we  see  as  independent  of  ourselves, 
can  be  cognised  by  us,'  receives  great  light  from  considering 
that  each  of  us  is  himself  a  subsistent  being,  one  of  the 
terms  and  completions  of  the  being  present  to  us  by  nature  ; 
and  that  our  personal  identity  is  such  that  we  who  see  being 
are  the  very  same  who  have  a  substantial  feeling  of  our  own 
selves.  Now  we,  as  subsistent  sensitive  beings,  come  into 
immediate  communication  or  union  with  the  subsistent  beings 
around  us  through  the  actions  whereby  they  externally 
modify  our  own  feeling,  and  thus  enable  us  to  know  them  as 
beings  external  to  ourselves. 

1 1 89.  All  this  is  plain  enough,  but  it  supposes  as  its 
fundamental  condition  the  vision  of  being  taken  universally^ 
that  primordial  fact  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  must  not 
look  to  any  antecedent  fact.  What  then  are  we  to  conclude 
about  such  a  fact }  Undoubtedly  this,  that  being  is  know- 
able  through  itself,  that  is,  has  this  marvellous  property 
that  it  can  exist  in  minds  and  be  their  constitutive  form. 
S.  Thomas  had  already  drawn  the  same  conclusion,  in  which, 
as  all  who  thoroughly  understand  this  question  must  see,  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  human  cognitions  finds  its  last  and 
satisfactory  answer. 

'  All  the  intelligible  species  *  (says  the  holy  Doctor)  '  of 
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which  our  intellect  partakes,  are  reduced  as  to  their  first  cause 
to  some  principle  which  IS  intelligible  through  its 
OWN  ESSENCE*  (5.  I.  Ixxxiv.  iv.).  The  essential  intelligibility 
of  this  formal  principle  of  our  intellect  is  precisely  that  pri- 
mordial fact  of  which  I  speak,  and  wherein  all  inquiries  come 
to  an  end  and  are  satisfied.  The  words  of  S.  Thomas  may 
be  translated  into  the  following :  *  By  examining  and 
analysing  the  nature  of  cognition,  we  find  that  all  difficulties 
are  reduced  to  the  question  how  we  can  perceive  being.  But 
as  the  only  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  fact  itself,  which 
is,  that  we  do  understand  being,  and  do  not  understand  other 
things  except  through  being,  because  they  are  beings ;  we 
must  perforce  conclude  that  being  alone  has  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  exist  as  the  objective  form  of  intelligences,  which  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  it  must  be  intelligible  through  its 
own  essence.' 

ARTICLE  III. 

A  further  refutation  of  the  fundamental  error  of  the  German  school, 

1 190.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  German  school  had 
three  stages,  namely,  the  absolute  identification  of  things  (i) 
with  ideas,  (2)  with  the  understanding,  and  lastly  with  man 
himself  We  will  occupy  ourselves  with  the  first  of  these,  as 
being  the  root  of  the  other  two. 

1 191.  This  error  began  with  Kant,^  owing  to  a  difficulty 
which  he  saw  but  could  not  solve. 

I  will  again  state  the  difficulty  in  all  the  force  of  which 
it  is  capable. 

The  philosopher  of  Konigsberg,  in  examining  how  our 
intellectual  perception  takes  place,  imagined  he  saw  that  the 
predicate  which  we  apply  in  the  act  of  perceiving  an  object 
is  already  contained  in  the  object  itself.  For  example,  when 
in  looking  at  a  house  we  pronounce  it  to  be  a  large  building, 
the  same  largeness  which  constitutes  the  predicate  of  that 
judgment  is  already  inherent  in  the  house,  and  not  added  to 

'  I  say  began^  because  Kant  identi-  material  part.      Fichte  completed  the 

fied  things  with  ideas  as  to  the  formal  identification  by  making  the  matter  also 

part  of  knowledge  only,   leaving  his  of  our  cognitions  an  emanation   from 

readers  in  uncertainty  as  regards  the  the  nature  of  ideas  or  of  our  spirit. 
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it  by  our  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of  large- 
ness  being  applicable  to  many  other  things,  must  necessarily  be 
inherent  in  those  things  also,  although  they  are  not  perceived 
until  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  the  senses.  When, 
however,  thus  perceived,  they  are  seen  to  be  so  bound  up  with 
the  concept  of  largeness  that  this  concept  would  be  simply 
void  and  meaningless  without  them. 

From  such  observations  as  these,  Kant  concluded  that  the 
concept  in  the  mind  and  the  attribute  of  the  thing  outside  the 
mind,  are  in  every  respect  identical.  The  drift  of  his  reason- 
ing might  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 

*  How  do  I  recognise  an  attribute  in  a  given  sensible 
object,  for  instance,  the  attribute  of  largeness  ?  Through  a 
judgment  by  which  I  apply  to  that  object  the  concept  of 
largeness  which  is  in  my  mind.  Now  to  do  this  is  the  same 
as  to  consider  the  concept  of  largeness  as  inhering  essentially 
in  the  object  itself.  For  example,  by  saying  "  this  is  a  large 
object,**  I  attribute  to  the  object  that  same  largeness  of  which 
I  was  previously  thinking  separately  from  it. 

'  But  if  the  largeness  which  I  attribute  to  a  sensible  object  is 
the  same  as  that  which  I  had  before  in  my  mind,  it  follows 
that  the  attribute  of  the  object  is  identical  with  my  concept^ 
and  therefore  that  my  concept  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
formation  of  the  objects  I  perceive,  and  then  believe  to  be 
things  different  from  myself.  Indeed,  if  the  notional  largeness 
and  that  which  I  see  in  an  object  were  not  precisely  the 
same,  of  what  use  could  my  concept  of  largeness  be  to  me 
for  knowing  that  object }  How  could  I  know  the  object  by 
means  of  a  concept  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  by 
applying  to  the  object  a  predicate  which  does  not  belong  to 
it  ?  In  a  word,  how  could  the  mind  ever  pass  from  that 
which  is  inside  itself  to  that  which  is  in  the  external  object  } 
It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  our  concepts,  i.e,  the 
qualities  as  existing  in  our  mind,  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
objects  outside  of  us.* 

1 192.  Such  is  the  Kantian  difficulty,  and  I  cannot  deny 
that  it  appears  at  first  sight  very  specious  ;  but  it  will  be 
easily  dispelled  by  anyone  who  has  understood  the  doctrines 
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I  have  set  forth,  and  is  therefore  duly  conversant  with  the 
following  facts  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  human  knowledge, 
namely : — 

(i)  That  every  contingent  thing  has  two  modes  of  being, 
VIZ.  one  in  the  mind  and  one  outside  the  mind  (the  ideal  and 
the  real  mode). 

(2)  That  the  mode  of  being  in  the  mind  is  the  essence  of 
the  thing  /;/  potential  and  the  mode  outside  the  mind  is  that 
same  essence  in  act. 

(3)  That  there  is  therefore  in  the  mind  a  full  similitude 
with  the  thing  outside  the  mind,  and  a  similitude  of  such  a 
nature  that,  although  it  is  not  identical  with  the  thing  rela- 
tively to  its  act  of  reality  (subsistence),  yet  it  does  not  differ 
numerically  from  the  thing  to  which  that  act  belongs,  but  is 
the  commencement  of  it,  and  constitutes  its  species  or  know- 
ablcness. 

(4)  That  if  things  (limited  and  contingent)  are  considered 
by  themselves  apart  from  the  mind,  they  are  unknown,  nay 
per  se  unknowable ;  and  their  relation  with  the  mind  is  not 
in  them,  but  in  the  mind.  And  as  to  their  similitude  which 
is  found  in  the  mind,  it  is  nothing  but  their  ideal  mode  of 
being,  a  determination  of  universal  being  which  is  the  only 
thing  knowable  through  itself,  and  therefore  the  fount  of  all 
ideas  and  of  all  knowableness.^ 

(5)  That  inasmuch  as  limited  and  contingent  things  are 
only  so  many  actuations  and  terms  of  being  taken  universally 
{ens  communisstmum),  they  can  be  considered  separately  from 
it,  and  when  so  considered,  they  are  said  to  subsist  outside  the 
mind,  and  are  called  real  things. 

(6)  Lastly,  even  if  the  two  modes  {real  and  ideal)  in  which 
the  thing  exists  were  identically  the  same  (which  is  not  the 
case,  because  the  identity  applies  only  to  the  thingy  and  not 
to  its  mode  of  being),  even  then  the  thing  could  never  be 
identified  either  with  the  cognitive  act  or  with  the  thinking 
subject  which  has  the  idea  of  the  thing,  because  that  idea  itself 

'  As  finite  things  have  not  their  being  from  themselves,  so  they  have  not  their 
kncruiobUfUss  from  themselves. 
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is  essentially  objective^  and  therefore  distinct  from,  nay  the 
yery  opposite  of  the  thinking  subject. 

1 193.  Therefore  real  things  cannot  in  any  way,  without 
transgressing  the  propriety  of  words,  be  identified  with  ideas, 
and  still  less  with  the  mind  that  perceives  those  things.  The 
separation  and  real  distinction  of  these  three  entities  is  con- 
tained in  their  definition  itself. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  CERTAINTY  OF    THE  INTELLECTUAL  PERCEPTION, 
AND  FIRST  OF  ALL  OF  THAT  OF  OURSELVES. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Of  the  things  which  fall  under  our  perception, 

1 1 94.  Let  us  now  speak  of  the  validity  of  the  intellectual 
perception  itself.  In  this  life  there  are  only  two  species  of 
real  things  falling  naturally  under  our  perception :  (i)  our- 
selves, and  (2)  external  bodies.  We  will  begin  with  the 
certainty  of  the  perception  of  ourselves. 

ARTICLE  II. 
The  feeling  we  have  of  ourselves  is  a  substantial  feeling, 

1 195.  I  {Myself)  am  a  being  which  is  conceived  as  existing 
by  itself.     I  am  therefore  a  substance. 

This  substance  is  an  act  of  feeling,  for  I  feel :  I  feel  always 
the  same  in  all  the  various  operations  which  I  perform ;  and 
when  I  abstain  from  operating  I  have  still  the  feeling  of  my 
own  individuality,  because  I  am  alive,  and  feel  essentially 
that  I  am  alive. 

1 196.  T\iv&  Myself  \s  tYn^reiovQ  di,  fundafnetital  feelings  inas- 
much as  all  my  other  sensations  have  their  foundation  in  it.* 


'  The  proof  of  this  was  given  in 
Section  V.,  where  I  also  explained  how 
the  thing  is  brought  about  (692  etc. ). 
By  means  of  this  subsianticU  feeling 
we  can  understand  the  meaning  of  those 
words  of  S.  Augustine  :  '  Substantia- 
liter  notitia  [sui]  inest  menti'  {De 
Trinit,  1.  ix.  c  4).  In  fact,  for  the 
perception  of  itself,  the  soul  needs 
nothing  else  than  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  feeling  it  has  of  itself.  But  as 
this  intellectual  act  b  not  innate  in  us, 
therefore  S.  Thomas  does  not  admit  in 


the  soul,  as  necessary  and  substantial, 
any  other  than  an  habitual  knowledge 
of  itself.  Rewrites:  *  The  knowledge 
by  which  the  soul  knows  itself  is  not  an 
accident  with  respect  to  that  through 
which  it  is  habitually  known, but  only 
with  respect  to  the  act  of  the  cognition.' 
'  Notitia  qua  anima  se  ipsam  novit  non 
est  in  genere  accidentis  quantum  ad  id 
quo  habitualiter  cognoscitur,  sed  solum 
quantum  ad  actum  cognitionis'  (De 
Vierit,  ix.  q.  41). 
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It  has  no  need  of  those  sensations ;  it  stands  by  itself.  I 
can  never  be  without  myself,  but  all  the  other  sensations 
require  my  essential  feeling,  because  they  are  nothing  but 
modifications  thereof. 

By  this  feeling  of  myself  I  therefore  feel  a  being,  a  sub- 
stance, a  subject ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  living  sentient 
principle. 

Hence  the  thought  of  this  feeling  is  the  thought  of  a  sub- 
stance. There  is  therefore  a  substance  of  which  we  have 
immediate  perception,  and  this  substance  is  ourselves. 


ARTICLE   III. 
We  perceive  ourselves  without  the  did  of  any  intermediate  principle, 

1 197.  For  intellectually  perceiving  ourselves  we  do  not 
require  the  use  of  any  intermediate  principle  (1196).  This 
perception  therefore  is  formed,  not  by  any  process  of  reason- 
ing, but  by  a  most  simple  judgment. 

Being  conscious  of  our  fundamental  feeling,  we  say  to 
ourselves:  *I  exist,*  which  is  the  same  as  to  say:  'This  myself^ 
this  feeling  which  is  a  substance,  a  being  subsisting  with  an 
internal  energy,  exists.'  In  fact,  in  the  feeling  we  have  of 
ourselves  we  feel  precisely  that  energy  by  which  we  subsist, 
and  are  distinguished  from  all  other  existing  substances.* 

Our  particular  subsistence  being  therefore  contained  in 
this  feeling,  all  that  we  have  to  do  in  order  intellectually  to 
perceive  ourselves,  is  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  said  feeling, 
and  to  recognise  that  real  and  subjective  existence  which  is 
already  therein  actuated,  and  which,  consequently,  we  do  not 
require  to  supply  by  a  process  of  integration  or  induction. 
This  recognition  is  effected  by  means  of  the  notion  of 
objective  being  which  wc  possess  by  nature. 


'  Nevertheless,  by  analysing  the 
perception  of  ourselves  (as  well  as  of 
all  other  subsistent  things),  we  find 
that  pure  existence  is  an  activity  differ- 
ent from  feeling.  Whence  it  follows 
thai  we,  who  are  a  substantial  feeling, 
receive  existence  from  a  source  other 
than  ourselves.  For  this  reason  1 
cannot  accept  as  accurate  the  expression 


of  those  German  and  French  philoso- 
phers who  say  that  we  exist  through 
ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  the  obser- 
vation here  made  concerning  the 
analysis  of  perception  shows  how  per- 
fectly true  is  the  teaching  of  S.  Augus- 
tine and  other  Fathers,  who  tell  us 
that,  absolutely  speaking,  creatures  are 
not. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 
Certainty  of  the  perception  of  ourselves, 

1 198.  It  IS  manifest  that  we  could  not  ask  the  question 
whether  the  perception  of  ourselves  is  characterised  by 
certainty,  unless  we  had  this  perception. 

Moreover,  whether  true  or  illusory,  the  said  perception  is 
given  us  by  nature  itself,  because  it  is  composed  of  two  pri- 
mordial facts,  namely,  (i)  ^^form  of  knowledge  or  the  idea 
of  being,  and  (2)  the  matter  or  the  fundamental  feeling,  which, 
when  intellectually  perceived  by  us,  is  usually  termed  Ego,  /, 
myself. 

Now  is  this  perception  so  given  by  nature  true  and  certain, 
or  is  it  illusory } 

With  regard  to  its  first  element,  the  form  of  knowledge 
illusion  is  impossible,  for  as  we  have  already  seen  (1065  etc.) 
the  idea  of  being  essentially  carries  its  own  proof. 

As  to  its  second  element,  the  fundamental  feeling,  it  is 
intellectually  perceived  through  that  act  by  which  we  judge  it 
to  exist.  Hence  the  question :  *  Is  the  perception  of  ourselves 
true  and  certain,'  takes  also  this  other  form  :  *  Does  our  un- 
derstanding judge  rightly,  or  wrongly,  in  applying  to  our 
fundamental  feeling  the  universal  predicate  of  existence }  * 

1 199.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the 
general  principle  of  the  application  of  the  *  form  of  reason  * 
(the  predicate)  to  the  matter  (the  subject),  and  this  principle 
was  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

We  there  saw  that  every  activity,  every  feeling,  is  only  an 
actuation  or  a  term  of  the  actuation  of  being  :  therefore  the 
predicate  of  existence  is  rightly  applied  to  the  feeling  consti- 
tutive of  ourselves,  and  the  intellectual  perception  of  our- 
selves is  the  most  certain  of  all  perceptions  (of  contingent 
things),  because  the  most  immediate,  and  likewise  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  others. 


VOL.  III.  K 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Ho7u  S,  Augustine  took  tJie  certainty  of  the  perception  of  ourselves  as  his 
starting  point  in  refuting  the  Academical  philosophers, 

1 200.  So  strongly  impressed  was  S.  Augustine  with  the 
certainty  of  the  perception  of  our  own  selves^  that  he  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  refutation  of  the  Academical  philosophers. 
His  argument  ran  thus :  *  In  this  judgment  *  (by  which  we 
affirm  that  we  are  alive)  *  we  need  not  fear  being  deceived 
by  any  false  semblance  of  truth,  for  of  a  certainty,  even  he 
who  is  deceived  is  alive,  nor  can  anyone  allege  here  those 
objections  which  are  brought  against  the  truthfulness  of  objects 
seen  by  the  eye ;  namely,  that  in  this  judgment  we  are  perhaps 


•  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
(as  has   been  done   by   Galluppi   and 
other  Subjectivists),  that  S.  Augustine 
took  the  *  /  exist '  of  Des  Cartes  as  the 
primal  truth  on  which  all  the  others 
def>end.     As  I  have  demonstrated  else- 
where  (979   etc.),   this  proposition  of 
Des  Cartes  has  no  force  except  as  a 
deduction  from  its  major  proposition, 
'I  think.'     The  holy   Doctor   in  this 
place  set  out  from  the  *  /  exists '  as  from 
an  evident  truth,  not   denied   by  the 
Academicians,  but  not  the  first  truth  of 
all.     When  he  came  to  speak  of  this, 
he   lost   sight   of  the   thinking  subject 
altogether,  and  fixing  the  gaze  of  his 
eagle  intellect  straight   on  the  object ^ 
found   himself  face  to   face   with   the 
essence  of  truth  itself,  divested   of  all 
limit  of  time,  of  place,  of  things,  and 
beheld  its  light,  more  certain  and  im- 
movable than  his  own  existence.    Then 
it  was  that  he  uttered  these  memorable 
words:    *  I  could  sooner  doubt  that  I 
am  alive  than  doubt  the  existence  of 
truth,  which  is  manifestly  seen  in  those 
things  that  have  l)ecn  made. '   *  Facilius- 
que    dubitarem   vivere  me,  quam  non 
esse  veritatem,    qucc  per  ea  qua;  facta 
sunt  intellecta  conspicitur*     {Confess, 
VII.  X.). 

Now  as  regards  the  two  persuasions 
which  man  has,  viz.  of  the  primary  truths 
and  of  his  own  existence,  I  may  remark 
that  the  certainty  of  both  is  equally 
supreme,  but  there  is  this  most  notable 
difference  between   them,   that,   with 


respect  to  the  primary  truths,  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  to  conceive  them 
as  non-existent,  whereas  it  is  not  im- 
possible for   me  to  conceive  my  non- 
existence, but  only  to  assent  by  direct 
cogttition  to  the  proposition  that  *  I  am 
non-existent. '    This  difference  between 
the  primary  and  necessary  truths,  and 
the   certainty  of  the  fact  of  my   con- 
tingent existence,  is  admirably  set  forth 
by  S.  Thomas.     He  shows  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  any  man  being  truly  a 
Sceptic  in  the  sense  of  not  believing  the 
primary  truths.     Here  are  the  words  of 
the  Angelic   Doctor  :  *  The  expression 
**  to  think  of  a  thing  as  non-existent " 
may  be  understood  in  two  ways  :  first, 
as   signifying    simply   that    the    thing 
and   its   non-existence  fall    under  the 
same  apprehension ;  and  in  this  sense 
nothing  hinders  a  man  from  thinking 
of  himself  as  non-existent,  as  he   can 
think  of  a  time  when  as  yet  he  was  not. 
But  this  kind  of  apprehension  would 
not  be  possible  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
position,  "the  whole  is  less  than   its 
part "  {against  one  of  the  primary  truths)  y 
fjecause  eacli  of  these  terms  excludes  the 
other.     Secondly,  it  may  be  understood 
as  signifying  that  the  apprehension  is 
joined  with  assent,  and  in  this  way  no 
man  could  with  true  assent  think  that 
he  is  not  in  existence,  because  whatever 
other  perceptions  he  may    have,    he 
always  (habitually)  perceives  himself ' 
{De  Vcrit,  q.  x.  art.  xv.). 
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deceived  in  the  same  way  that  our  eye  is  deceived  when  the 
oar  in  the  water  appears  bent,  or  when,  sailing  in  a  vessel, 
stationary  objects  on  the  shore  seem  to  us  in  motion.  For 
be  it  remembered,  that  the  truth  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
is  not  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  body.  The  knowledge  by  which  we 
are  certain  of  being  alive  is  an  intimate  knowledge,  respecting 
which  not  even  the  Academical  philosopher  can  say :  perhaps 
you  are  dreaming  without  being  aware  of  it.  Certainly  the 
things  which  appear  to  us  in  dreams  are  very  similar  to  those 
we  see  when  awake.  Everyone  knows  this  ;  but  he  who  is 
certain  of  being  alive  does  not  thereby  say :  I  know  I  am 
awake,  but  I  know  I  am  alive.  Whether  therefore  he  be 
asleep  or  awake,  he  is  alive.  Nor  can  this  knowledge  be 
subject  to  any  such  delusion  as  occurs  in  dreams,  for  only  one 
who  is  alive  can  sleep  or  dream.  And  if  the  Academical 
philosopher  should  go  on  to  say :  perhaps  you  are  insane,  and 
do  not  know  it,  because  the  things  seen  by  persons  of  sound 
mind  are  very  similar  to  those  seen  by  the  insane  ;  I  would 
again  reply,  that  a  madman  also  is  alive,  and  in  arguing 
with  this  class  of  philosophers,  no  one  says :  I  know  that 
I  am  not  insane,  but  I  know  that  I  am  alive.  Therefore  he 
who  restricts  himself  to  affirming  that  he  is  alive,  can  in  no 
case  either  be  deceived  or  say  what  is  false.  No  amount  of 
objections  grounded  on  the  possibility  of  illusion  can  have 
any  force  against  such  a  one ;  for  even  he  who  suffers  from 
illusion  is  alive '  {De  Trinit.  1.  xv.  c.  xii.). 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Of  other  truths  which  partake  of  the  same  certainty  as  the  perception 

of  ourselves, 

1 20 1.  From  the  absolute  certainty  which  we  have  of 
being  alive,  and  therefore  of  existing,  S.  Augustine  deduces 
many  other  truths  in  the  following  way  : — 

'  But  if  these  were  the  only  things  of  which  we  have 
knowledge,  they  would  be  very  few  indeed.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  The  things  which  we  can  know  in  each 
kind,  far  from  being  few,  are  30  numerous  as  to  authorise  the 
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assertion  that  their  multitude  has  no  assignable  limits.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  says :  I  know  that  I  am  alive,  he 
thereby  intimates  that  he  knows  one  thing.  But  if  he  says : 
I  know  that  I  know  that  I  am  alive,  he  already  knows  two 
things,  and  for  him  to  know  that  he  knows  these  two  things 
is  to  know  a  third  truth  ;  so  there  might  be  added  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth,  and  indeed  innumerable  ones,  if  man  were  capable 
of  it.  But  since  he  cannot  comprehend  an  innumerable 
number  by  the  addition  of  single  things,  or  recite  them  in- 
numerably, he  is  at  least  indubitably  cognisant  of  this  fact, 
and  says  that  the  series  is  true  and  has  links  so  innumerable 
as  to  surpass  his  powers  of  comprehension.  For  suppose 
that  we  heard  some  one  say :  I  wish  to  be  happy,  would  it 
not  be  foolish  to  reply,  "  perhaps  you  are  mistaken  "  }  And 
if  he  said,  I  know  that  I  wish  to  be  happy,  and  I  know 
that  I  know  it ;  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
adding  that  he  knows  these  two  truths  ;  and  to  this  make  a 
fourth  addition,  and  indeed  any  number  of  additions  without 
end.*  So  also,  if  a  man  says :  I  do  not  wish  to  err  ;  whether 
in  point  of  fact  he  errs  or  not,  will  it  not  always  be  true,  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  err  ?     Would  it  not  be  very  injudicious 


•  We  must  not  imagine  that  these 
remarks  of  S.  Augustine  are  vain  sub- 
tleties, and  that  the  truths  he  here 
enumerates  differ  in  words  only  and 
not  in  reality.  On  the  contrary,  intel- 
ligent readers  will  perhaps  find  the 
remarks  most  acute  and  of  great 
service  for  rightly  understanding  the 
nature  of  human  cognitions.  S.  Augus- 
tine distinguishes  the  different  rejkc- 
tiofis  which  the  mind  makes  on  its 
own  cognitions,  and  shows  that  each 
reflection  is  a  new  act,  distinct  from 
that  which  has  preceded  it,  and  even 
produces  a  new  cognition.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  know  this,  espe- 
cially when  we  apply  ourselves  to  ex- 
plain the  facts  of  the  mind.  I  have 
often  in  this  work  found  it  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  distinction  between 
reflex  and  direct  knowledgey  and  to 
show  that  the  one  is  not  the  other, 
that  the  one  does  not  know  of  the 
other,  and  that  the  reflex  knowledge  is 
sometimes  found  in  contradiction  with 
the  direct  (see  amongst  other  places 


nos.  1 149,  1 157).  A  reflection  on  a 
cognition  we  already  have,  to  know 
that  we  know,  is  such  an  augmentation 
of  knowledge,  that  the  second  stands 
to  the  first  as  the  greater  to  the  less, 
and  even  as  the  infinite  to  the  finite. 
It  is  by  reflex  knowledge,  and  by  it 
alone,  that  we  acquire  dominion  over 
direct  knowledge,  and  can  dispose  of 
it  at  will.  The  art  of  meriting  would 
never  have  l)een  invented,  but  for  the 
reflection  bestowed  on  spoken  language. 
So  is  the  invention  of  numbers  due  to 
reflection  on  the  ideas  of  them.  The 
algebraic  signs  are  the  result  of  a 
reflection  on  numbers,  and  the  ana- 
lytical functions  arose  out  of  a  third 
reflection  on  the  algebraic  signs.  See, 
then,  the  importance  of  this  little  for- 
mula, which  seems  but  a  play  upon 
words :  *  To  know  that  we  know 
that  we  know ! '  It  is  the  simplest 
way  of  expressing  the  order  of  ideas, 
and  to  it  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
famous  Analytical  Functions  of  La 
Grangia. 
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to  answer  him,  "  perhaps  you  are  mistaken  "  ?  For  even 
should  he  be  mistaken,  it  is  certainly  his  wish  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. And  if  he  says,  that  he  knows  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  be  mistaken,  he  may  add  to  this  as  many  more  statements 
of  the  like  nature  as  he  pleases,  even  ad  infinitum.  Because, 
whoever  says,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mistaken,  and  I  know 
that  I  do  not  wish  it,  and  I  know  that  I  know  that  I  do 
not  wish  it,  can,  by  going  on  in  this  way,  indicate  clearly, 
although  with  an  awkward  diction,  that  the  possible  number 
of  true  statements  is  innumerable.  Other  arguments,  also  of 
great  force,  could  be  urged  against  the  Academical  philo- 
sophers who  contend  that  man  is  incapable  of  knowing 
anything'  {De  Trinit,  1.  xv.  c.  xii.). 

ARTICLE  VII. 

An  observation  on  the  intellectual  perceptions  of  what  is  felt  by 

the  sense. 

1202.  As  a  conclusion  of  this  chapter  I  will  observe  that 
it  is  impossible  that  what  is  presented  to  our  understanding, 
and  what  is  cognised  by  us,  should  be  different  things. 

In  fact,  for  a  thing  to  present  itself  to  us,  is  the  same  as  for 
that  thing  to  be  felt  by  us ;  and  it  is  of  the  thing  in  so  far 
as  felt  that  we  have  intellectual  perception.  Hence  the 
thing  in  so  far  as  felt  cannot  but  be  identical  with  itself  in 
so  far  as  known  with  direct  knowledge,  that  is,  intellectually 
perceived ;  since  intellectually  to  perceive  it  is  simply  to 
affirm  to  ourselves  that  we  feel  it.  Thus  the  intellectual 
perception  has  identically  the  same  term  as  the  sensation 
which  is  its  proximate  object.  No  discordance  therefore 
and,  by  consequence,  no  error  is  possible  here. 

This  new  proof  of  the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  intel- 
lectual perception  flows  from  the  simplicity  of  the  human 
spirit,  which  being  radically  and  substantially  one,  joins 
together  in  itself  both  feeling  and  intellection. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON    THE  CERTAINTY  OF   THE  INTELLECTUAL   PERCEPTION 

OF   EXTERNAL  BODIES. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Difficulty  of  proinng  the  certainty  of  the  intellectual  perception 

of  bodies} 

1203.  In  the  intellectual  perception  of  ourselves,  the  two 
terms  of  the  judgment  are  wholly  given  us  by  nature,  namely, 
the  predicate  or  ideal  being,  and  the  subject  {myself  \  a  real 
and  substantial  being.  These  two  terms,  joined  together  in 
the  unity  of  the  percipient  subject,  constitute  the  intellectual 
perception  of  ourselves,  in  which  there  can  be  no  error ; 
because  ideal  being  is,  by  its  essence,  truth ;  and  as  to  the 
myself  (the  matter  of  the  cognition),  it  undergoes  no  altera- 
tion by  being  perceived.  For,  that  substantial  feeling  in 
which  it  consists  is  by  its  nature  such  as  it  appears,  the 
appearance  being  the  feeling  itself.  Hence  for  this  most 
simple  perception  no  process  of  reasoning,  no  use  of  an  inter- 


'  As  I  have  remarked  above,  it 
was  against  the  perception  of  external 
Ixxlics  that  the  ancient  Sceptics  directed 
all  their  attacks.  S.  Augustine  writes: 
*  The  real  things  knowable  by  us  are 
of  two  classes  :  first,  those  which  the 
soul  perceives  by  the  aid  of  the  bodily 
senses  ;  and,  second,  those  which  it 
perceives  through  its  own  self  («v 
here  see  tJie  distinction  accurately  drawn 
by  S.  Augustine  of  the  tivo  kinds  of  per- 
ccption,  the  two  sources  of  the  matter  of 
our  cognitioftSf  which  have  been  pointed 
out  in  this  work).  *Nuvv  the  Aca- 
demical philosophers  have  said  a  great 
many  things  in  disparagement  of  the 
bodily  senses  ;  but  with  regard  to  cer- 


tain most  firm  perceptions  which  the 
soul  has  through  itself  of  true  things — 
for  instance,  that  contained  in  the 
above-named  proposition:  **I  know 
that  I  am  alive" — they  have  never 
been  able  to  adduce  a  single  argument 
in  disproof  of  their  certainty.*  *  Cum 
enim  duo  sint  genera  rerum  quae  sciun- 
tur,  unum  earum  qunc  per  sensus  cor- 
poris percipit  animus,  alterum  earum 
qua;  per  seipsum  ;  multailli  philosophi 
garrierunt  contra  corporis  sensus ;  animi 
autem  quasdam  firmissimas  per  se  ip- 
sum  perceptiones  rerum  verarum,  quale 
illud  est  quod  dixi,  Scio  me  vivere,  ne- 
quaquam  in  dubium  vocare  potuerunt  * 
{De  Trin,  XV.  c.  xii.). 
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mediate  principle  is  required,  but  solely  the  application  of  the 
first  or  formal  principle  of  all  cognitions  (1197). 

1204.  But  the  intellectual  perception  of  bodies  has  not 
the  same  simplicity. 

In  the  sensations  received  from  bodies,  we  experience  an 
action  done  in  us,  therefore  an  agent ;  but  this  agent  does 
not  present  itself  to  us  simply  as  a  being  or  substance  in  itself, 
independently  of  all  relation  with  something  else.  On  the 
contrary,  we  feel  it  only  in  the  particular  relation  which  it 
has  with  ourselves,  in  the  force  it  exhibits  in  us.  In  short, 
we  feel  it,  not  precisely  in  so  far  as  it  is^  but  in  so  far  as  it  ctcts 

(627). 

Nay,  to  speak  correctly,  this  action  of  bodies  is  felt  by  us 
^s  passion  only.  The  sense  does  not  present  it  to  us  in  any 
other  form.  It  is  the  understanding  which,  following  its  own 
proper  mode  of  operation,  sees  this  passion,  not  on  the  side 
of  the  patient,  but  on  that  of  .the  agent.  Thus  where  for  us 
as  sentient  there  is  a  passion,  for  us  as  intelligent  there  is  an 
action,  and,  simultaneously  with  it,  an  acting  principle,  a 
being,  a  substance  different  from  us  ;  for  we  cannot  under- 
stand an  action  except  as  done  by  something. 

Since  then  the  being  is  known  here  purely  by  its  action,  it 
follows  that  our  understanding  supplies  it  as  a  thing  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  which  is  not  known.  The  understanding  assumes 
its  presence  on  the  evident  principle  that  *  Whatever  acts  must 
have  that  first  act  which  constitutes  it  a  being  ;  for  an  action 
exercised  by  one  thing  upon  another  is  a  second  act,  rooted 
in  a  first.  This  principle  in  fact  belongs  to  the  intrinsic 
order  of  being  itself. 

Wherefore,  the  validity  of  the  intellectual  operations  of 
which  we  are  speaking  requires  some  proof. 

ARTICLE  II. 

In  the  passions  experienced  by  our  sense y  the  understanding  sees  an 

action, 

1205.  I  have  already  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  words  passion  and  action   express   two  rela- 
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tions  of  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  that  in  the  passion 
experienced  by  the  seftse  the  toiderstanding  perceives  an 
action  (^66  etc.). 

This  may  suggest  the  following  objection  :  '  You  say,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  sense  perceives  the  passion  and  not 
the  action,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  understanding  cannot 
perceive  the  first  without  the  second,  because  the  second  is 
included  in  the  first.  Now  does  not  this  seem  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction ? ' 

I  reply :  It  is  true  that  the  sense  perceives  the  passion 
and  not  the  action,  for  the  first  of  these  things  has  a  mode  of 
existence  different  from  that  of  the  second.  But  we  must 
observe,  that  the  understanding  perceives  the  passion,  not  as 
the  sense  does,  but  through  the  concept  of  passion  ;  and  the 
coficept  of  passion  necessarily  involves  the  concept  of  action  ; 
since  these  two  concepts  are  correlative,  so  that'^ach  contains 
the  other. 

But  it  will  be  asked :  What  is  the  concept  of  passion  ? 
How  does  the  understanding  form  it  ?  A  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  doctrines  established  in  the  preceding  section  will 
furnish  the  answer. 

ARTICLE  III. 

From  tJie  passion  suffered  by  the  sense  our  spirit  is  led  to  perceive  and 

knoiu  a  corporeal  substance, 

1206.  The  principle  of  cognition  is  this :  *The  object  of 
the  mind  is  bei7ig^ ;  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  words : 
'  If  the  mind  understands  at  all,  it  must  understand  some- 
thing.* 

Now  when  we,  gifted  with  mind,  become  conscious  of 
suffering  a  modification  of  our  sense  (a  sensation),  we 
naturally  say  at  once :  ^  *  Here  is  a  something  which  is 
not  myself.*  And  this  pronouncement  is  not  only  reasonable, 
but  logically  necessary  ;  because  if  we  are  modified,  we  must 
be  modified  by  something,  whatever  that  something  may  be. 
Sometimes  the  modification  is  disagreeable,  at  other  times 

*  We  are  prompted  to  this  by  our  wants  and  instincts,  as  was  said  at  514  etc, 
and  1030  etc. 
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agreeable  ;  but  in  every  case  we  feel  that  force  is  brought  to 
bear  on  us ;  and  a  passion  cannot  be  produced  by  nothing. 
It  is  therefore  a  something,  a  being  that  our  mind  perceives. 

We  say  at  the  same  time  :  *  If  there  is  here  a  being,  there 
must  be  a  substance,  or  first  act,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
being  * ;  because  whatever  exists  is,  in  this  sense,  either  a 
substance  or  the  appurtenance  of  a  substance :  there  is  no 
middle  term  between  the  two.* 

We  see,  therefore,  what  that  is  which  the  mind  perceives 
in  the  passion  of  the  sense.  It  is  an  action  done  in  us,  there- 
fore an  agent,  therefore  a  being ;  since  an  agent  cannot  be 
conceived  otherwise  than  as  a  being. 

Thus  the  difficulty  proposed  above  disappears.  The 
sense,  not  being  an  objective  faculty,  could  not  perceive  what 
took  place  in  it,  except  as  a  passion.  To  perceive  it  under 
the  relation  of  action,  and  therefore  as  caused  by  an  agent, 
was  simply  outside  its  sphere.  The  mind,  on  the  contrary, 
being  an  objective  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  in 
themselves,  necessarily  sees,  in  the  passion  suffered  by  the 
sense,  the  being  which  acts  so  as  to  cause  it:  I  say  the 
*  bei7ig  which  acts,*  because  an  action  necessarily  supposes  a 
being.  Existence  is  that  first  activity  on  which  all  other 
activities  depend. 

It  is  therefore  proper  to  the  mind  to  see  in  the  passion 
the  action,  in  the  action  the  agent,  and  in  the  agent  the 
being  existing  in  itself  or  the  substance  (578  etc.).  One 
thing  is  implied  in  the  other,  and  the  whole  is  seen  by  a 
single  act  which  is  termed  intellectual  perception. 

1 207.  The  reader  will  now  understand  what  the  coficept  of 
passion  is.  It  is  nothing  else  than  the  action  considered  in 
relation  to  the  being  which  is  affected  by  it.  In  the  concept 
of  passion  that  of  action  is,  therefore,  included,  since  a  pas- 
sion supposes  an  action,  even  as  an  action  supposes  an 
agent. 

To  conclude :  As  the  intellectual  perception  of  ourselves 
is  the  result  of  two  elements  given  by  nature,  and  united 

*  In  Vol.  II.  no.  597  etc.,  the  apodeictic  necessity  of  this  inference  was  fully 
demonstrated. 
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together  in  being  through  the  function  of  synthesis  alone  ;  so 
the  intellectual  perception  of  external  bodies  is  the  result  of 
two  elements  given  also  by  nature,  and  similarly  joined 
together  through  the  function  of  synthesis  supplemented  with 
that  of  integrationy  which  to  the  agent  actually  revealed  in 
the  sensible  passion  adds  that  first  act  which  is  conceived  as 
the  necessary  basis  of  every  being,  and  in  fact  constitutes  it  a 
being. 

This  first  act,  however,  remains  determined  solely  by  the 
action  which  it  produces  in  our  sense.  ^ 


ARTICLE  IV. 
T/ie  validity  of  the  intellectual  perception  of  bodies  is  demonstrated, 

1208.  In  the  perception  of  external  bodies,  then,  (i)  there 
is  the  perception  of  ourselves  together  with  the  modification 
or  sensible  passion  we  are  suffering ;  (2)  the  mind  perceives 
that  passion,  and  thus  acquires  the  concept  of  it ;  (3)  the 
concept  of  passion  includes  that  of  action  as  its  correlative  ; 
(4)  the  concept  of  actual  action  comprises  the  agent ;  (5)  the 
agent  is  integrated  by  the  mind,  owing  to  the  necessity  under 
which  this  faculty  is  of  conceiving  it  as  a  beijig. 

The  validity  of  the  perception  of  ourselves  and  the  modi- 
fications suffered  by  us  was  established  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

As  to  the  concepts  of  passion,  of  action,  and  of  agent 
being  involved  one  in  the  other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  mind  to  possess  the  first  without  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing, at  least  implicitly,  the  other  two,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  need  of  a  demonstration. 


'  The  word  body  expresses  a  being 
in  so  far  as  it  exercises  on  us  an  action 
characterised  by  a  certain  mode  (exten- 
sion). Were  anyone,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  being  called  body  irrespectively 
of  such  action,  he  would  no  longer  be 
thinking  of  the  thing  designated  by 
that  name.  This  observation  should  be 
carefully  noted,  because  it  is  what 
accounts  for  the  denomination  of  per- 
ceptiofi  of  bodies,  I  say  perception^ 
to   indicate   that  bodies  are  agents  or 


forces  entering  into  our  sense  by  their 
action.  Let  not,  therefore,  boiiy  be 
transformed  into  an  abstraction,  or  a 
thing  hidden  from  our  knowledge,  or 
existing  apart  from  any  relation  with 
sense  ;  for  this  would  be  to  destroy  the 
notion  of  it.  Hence  I  have  elsewhere 
set  down  the  *  physical  commerce  * 
{influxus  physicus)  between  body  and 
spirit  as  a  fact  past  ([uestioning,  because 
already  comprised  in  the  definition  itself 
o^  body  (721). 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  mind  passes  from  the  con- 
cept of  an  agent  to  that  of  a  being.  But  as  we  have  already 
shown  that  being  (the  form  of  our  reason)  is  the  universal 
means  of  knowing,  all  we  now  have  to  do  is  to  consider  that 
the  agent  cannot  possibly  be  cognised  except  by  our  con- 
ceiving it  as  a  beingy  and  consequently  that  in  our  intellectual 
perception  of  a  body,  the  concept  of  a  being  is  logically 
anterior  to  that  of  an  agent,  an  action,  and  a  passion. 

I  have  said,  however,  that  in  this  perception  there  inter- 
venes an  Uitegrationy  and  I  will  explain  how  this  happens. 

In  virtue  of  the  *  principle  of  cognition,*  to  conceive  an 
agenty  we  must  join  being  with  it ;  for  thus  only  can  we 
apprehend  it  as  a  being.  But  in  the  mere  concept  of  agent 
there  is  not  all  that  constitutes  a  being ;  the  first  act  (exist- 
ence) is  wanting  in  it ;  since  a  thing  must  exist  before  it  acts 
upon  another. 

Therefore,  to  make  the  conception  possible,  we  add  not 
only  being  taken  tmiversallyy  but  also  that  first  act  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  agent  (the  body),  and  makes  it  a  being : 
and  to  do  this  is  an  integration. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  observed  that  this  first  act  added 
to  the  agent  to  make  the  conceiving  of  it  possible,  is  not 
any  thing  positive ;  that  is  to  say,  we  know  that  a  being  is 
there,  because  it  acts^  but  what  that  being  is  we  do  not  know. 
The  only  positive  element  known  to  us  in  the  perception  of 
bodies,  is  the  sensible  action  they  exercise  on  us  ;  and  it  is 
from  this  sensible  element  alone,  and  not  from  the  first  act, 
added  by  the  mind  as  just  said,  that  the  corporeal  substance 
is,  for  us,  determined  or  specialised  as  such,  and  receives  its 
definition. 

For  this  reason  I  abstain  from  saying,  that  in  the  intel- 
lectual perception  of  bodies  there  comes  in  any  application 
oi  ^^  principle  of  substance  \  for  that  which  in  them  we  take 
as  substance  is  not  supplemented  by  the  understanding,  but 
perceived  by  the  senses  ;  and  this  which  we  sensibly  perceive 
is,  therefore,  the  first  specific  act  of  bodies,  there  remaining 
the  act  antecedent  to  it,  the  pure  form  of  being,  which,  as 
common  to  all  beings  alike,  specialises  none. 
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At  the  same  time  we  can  see  that  dody,  as  perceived  by 
us,  IS  an  imperfect  being,  since  it  does  not  present  to  us  that 
act  by  which  it  would  be  a  being  in  itself,  but  only  that  by 
which  it  is  a  being  relative  to  the  sense ;  on  which  account  I 
prefer  to  call  it  extrasubjective  being. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  CERTAINTY  OF  BEINGS  WHICH  DO  NOT  FALL 
UNDER  OUR  PERCEPTION,  BUT  ARE  INFERRED  FROM 
THOSE  WHICH  WE  PERCEIVE. 


ARTICLE  I. 

H^f  those  beings  are  which  we  knowy  not  through  perception^  but 

through  reasoning. 

1209.  As  there  are  two  species  of  beings  which  we  know 
by  perception,  namely,  our  soul  and  bodies,*  so  there  are  two 
species  of  super-sensible  beings,  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  can  attain  by  means  of  reasoning,  viz.  the  angels  *  and 
God. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Distinction  between  the  idea  of  the  above  beings  and  the  judgment 

affirmative  of  their  subsistence, 

1 2 10.  Concerning  our  knowledge  of  these  beings,  two 
things  require  explanation  :  the  concept  or  idea  of  them,  and 
the  judgment  by  which  we  affirm  their  subsistence. 


»  We  have  perception  of  ourselves, 
and  from  this  perception  we  draw,  by 
means  of  abstraction,  the  idea  of  the 
human  soul  in  the  way  I  have  often 
described,  namely,  by  separating  the 
judgment  on  the  subsistence  of  the 
thing  from  the  real  apprehensioti  there- 
of. So  also  we  perceive  our  own  body, 
and  Uie  bodies  which  act  immediately 
upon  it,  and  from  these  perceptions  we, 
by  abstraction,  draw  the  idea  of  body, 
whether  organic  and  animal,  or  inor- 
ganic 


*  The  angels  have  afforded  much 
matter  for  speculation  to  the  ancient 
philosophers.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  examine  whether  we  can  by  pure 
reason  make  out  a  rigorous  demonstra- 
tion of  the  real  subsistence  of  these 
spirits.  For  my  purpose  it  is  enough 
that  wc  are  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
them,  even  though  it  were  beyond  our 
power  irrefragably  to  establish  their 
subsistence. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
Origin  of  the  ideas  of  these  beings, 

121 1.  We  obtain  the  ideas  in  question  from  two  joint 
sources,  namely,  abstraction  and  synthesis  exercised  on  the 
ideas  of  the  things  known  to  us  by  perception,  and  the  idea 
of  being  in  general. 

The  notion  which  comes  nearest  to  these  ideas  is  that 
which  we  have  of  the  human  intelligence.  By  mentally 
divesting  this  intelligence  of  its  body,  and  conceiving  an 
intelligence  not  ordained  for  informing  any  material  organism, 
we  obtain  some  idea  of  the  angels. 

By  mentally  divesting  the  same  intelligence  of  all  its 
limitations,  we  place  ourselves  on  the  way  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  God. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

On  the  judgment  concerning  the  existence  of  God. 

12 1 2.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  various 
reasonings  by  which  one  may  try  to  establish  the  existence 
of  angelic  intelligences. 

The  existence  of  God  is  deduced  in  many  ways ;  the 
most  common  is  that  which  proves  the  existence  of  a  cause  of 
t/ie  universe. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  the  validity  of  the //7«^:/^/^ 
of  causation^  and  shown  how  this  principle  makes  a  perfect 
equation  with  the  principle  of  cognition^  and  with  the  form  of 

reason  (538-573)- 

It  now  remains  to  show  the  validity  of  its  particular  appli- 
cation to  the  Divine  existence. 

The  truthfulness  of  the  perception  of  the  natures  which 
compose  this  universe  was  proved  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

These  natures,  however,  are  not  being,  but  they  have 
being,  therefore  they  receive  it,  since  whatever  is  not  being  and 
yet  has  it,  must  receive  it  from  Him  who  is  Being  by  essence. 

Therefore  He  who  is  Being  must  give  being  to  the  natures 
which  compose  the  universe,  and  of  which  we  have  percep- 
tion. 
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But  He  who  is  Being  and  gives  it  to  created  things  is 
their  causCy  is  GOD. 

This  reasoning  is  based  on  the  two  following  facts,  dis- 
closed to  us  by  the  analysis  of  intellectual  perception : 
(i)  that  the  created  natures  exist,  that  is  to  say,  have  being ; 
(2)  that  these  natures  are  not  themselves  being. 

By  applying  the  idea  of  being  to  these  two  facts,  we  infer 
that  being  is  a  thing  added  to  these  natures,  and  consequently 
that  the  being  proper  to  them  has  a  commencement,  for,  to 
say  that  being  is  added  to  them,  and  to  say  that  it  has  a 
commencement,^  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

But  for  the  being  proper  to  these  natures  to  commence, 
or  to  be  added  to  them,  is  an  action  (a  change)  and  by  the 
principle  of  causation  (558-573)  an  action  which  has  a  com- 
mencement (a  change  effected)  supposes  an  unchangeable 
being  which  produces  it. 

Therefore  the  principle  of  causation  is  properly  applied  for 
deducing  the  existence  of  God.  The  Divine  existence  thus 
deduced  makes  a  perfect  equation  (1169)  therewith  ;  that  is, 
it  is  one  of  those  numberless  particular  cases,  which  the  prin- 
ciple had  affirmed  /;/  globo  from  the  first,  and  validly  affirmed, 
not  only  as  regards  the  order  of  ideas,  but  also  as  regards 
subsistent  things. 

*  The  reader  must  not  misunderstand  thing    begins.      Hence    if   a    created 

the  true  sense  of  this  term  comttunce-  nature  should  go  on  enduring  for  ages, 

tnent.      To  commence  does  not  signify  we  can  say  that  it  begins  at  each  instant, 

that  the  thing  did  not  exist  the  moment  because  at  each  instant  it  requires  to 

before ;  it  refers,  not  to   the  previous  receive  the  energy  wliich  causes  it   to 

instant,  but  to  the  instant  on  which  the  subsist,  the  activity  of  existence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ESSENCES. 

ARTICLE   I. 
In  what  seme  we  are  said  to  kfiow  the  essences  of  things, 

12 1 3.  Essence  is  what  we  think  in  the  idea  of  a  thing 
(646). 

We  therefore  know  as  many  essefices  as  there  are  things 
of  which  we  have  some  idea. 

To  say  that  essences  are  known  to  us  in  this  sense  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  propriety  of  language,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  by  the  following  observation. 

When  we  want  to  know  the  *  essence  *  of  anything,  we 
indicate  that  thing  by  a  name,  saying  for  example,  tree^  nian, 
colour^  size  etc.,  according  to  the  thing  whose  essence  we  seek 
to  discover.  Now  why  have  names  been  given  to  things  } 
Purely  '  to  signify  what  they  are  in  so  far  as  known  to  us  * 
(679).  If  then  anyone  were  to  take  these  names  in  a  more 
extended  signification  than  this,  he  would  be  making  a  wrong 
use  of  them,  in  fact  he  would  be  talking  nonsense.  Clearly, 
then,  to  seek  to  know  the  essence  of  a  thing,  is  nothing  else 
than  to  examine  what  meaning  or  idea  men  have  attached  to 
the  name  by  which  the  thing  is  called.  To  proceed  otherwise, 
would  be  to  seek  for  the  essence,  not  of  that,  but  of  some 
other  thing  not  named,  unknown,  and  about  which  therefore 
this  inquiry  would  not  even  be  possible. 

12 14.  Here  some  one  may  say :  if  such  be  the  case,  then 
the  *  essence '  is  nothing  but  what  we  express  in  the  definition 
of  a  thing. 

Exactly  so  :  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  term  essence 
was  taken  by  the  ancients.     'Essentia'  (says  S.  Thomas) 
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*  comprehendit  in  se  ilia  tantum,  quae  cadunt  in  definitione 
speciei.'  * 

.  Hence  we  see  how  inconsiderate  were  the  philosophers  of 
the  school  of  Locke  in  ridiculing  the  ancients  for  having  said 
that  man  knows  the  essences  of  things ;  and  this  perhaps 
without  caring  whether  they  understood  those  writers  or  not. 
1215.  Some  again  might  say  that  the  essence  is  not  what 
we  think  in  the  idea  of  a  thing,  but  rather  what  we  conceive 
in  the  thing  as  that  primary  property  whereon  all  the  others 
depend.  And  this  is  also  quite  true,  but  it  does  not  disprove 
the  fact  that  the  essences  of  things  are  known  to  us,  nay,  it 
rather  confirms  it.  Besides,  whoever  considers  this  matter 
attentively  will  find  the  definition  I  have  given  both  more 
simple  and  more  exact.  For  when  are  we  said  to  possess  the 
idea  of  a  thing  "i  Certainly  when  we  first  come  to  form  some 
concept  of  it :  thus,  for  instance,  we  have  the  idea  of  a  tree  as 
soon  as  our  mind  has  seized  hold  of  that  property  which  men 
have  agreed  to  designate  by  the  name  of  tree ;  not  sooner, 
and  not  later.  Not  sooner,  because  having  then  no  concep- 
tion of  that  property  ^  we  did  not  know  what  a  tree  was  ;  not 
later,  because  all  that  is  added  to  that  same  property  does 
not  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  tree ;  it  may  consti- 
tute other  essences,  perhaps  accidental^  which  have  indeed  the 
effect  of  determinating  and  actuating  the  essence  called  tree 
in  a  particular  tree,  but  are  not  the  tree  pure  and  simple,  or 
considered  in  general.  Every  simple  idea  therefore  contains 
an  essence,  and  so  does  every  composite  idea ;  and  to  that 
composite  idea  (be  it  noted)  all  its  componentelements  ^  are 
essential  in  order  that  it  may  be  what  it  is. 


•  Sum  ma  Theolo^ica^  I.  iii.  3.  -The 
species  is  nothing  but  the  iiica, 

'  Hence  all  essences  are  simple,  and, 
as  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  there 
is  no  alternative  between  knowing  and 
not  knowing  them.  S.  Thomas  says: 
*  lie  whose  mind  does  not  seize  hold 
of  the  <fwcvk:f  of  something  simple  '  {ami 
the  things  as  conceived  in  our  first 
apprehension  of  them  are  such),  *  does 
not  know  that  essence  at  all.  Because 
he  cannot  know  a  part  of  that  essence 

VOL.  III. 


and  be  ignorant  of  a  part,  for  the 
essence  is  not  a  composite  thing*  (/;; 
Mctaph,  Arist.  L.  ix.  Lect.  11). 

*  Even  those  which,  considere<l 
apart,  would  be  accidental ;  for  instance, 
*  the  essence  of  a  red  cloth  *  requires  not 
merely  that  it  should  be  cloth,  but  also 
that  it  should  be  red,  otherwise  it  would 
no  longer  be  red  cloth,  but  something 
else,  which  would  have  to  be  differ- 
ently definetl. 
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ARTICLE  IT. 

Bow  it  happened  that  modern  philosophers  came  to  deny  that  we  knout 

the  essences  of  things. 

12 16.  I  have  already  said  that  this  arose  from  these  philo- 
sophers having  taken  the  term  essence  in  an  improper  sense 
(1213-121S). 

By  essence  they  understood,  not  what  is  known  to  us  in  a 
thing,  but  what  there  might  be  in  it  even  unknown :  for 
example,  in  bodies,  besides  the  properties  which  we  know, 
there  might  be  some  property  on  which  the  others  depended, 
but  as  to  whose  nature  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark.  This 
I  have  termed,  not  corporeal  essence^  but  corporeal  principle 

(855). 

I  will  explain  myself  more  clearly. 

We  know  bodies  by  an  action  which  they  exercise  on  us ; 
we  know  therefore  an  activity  determined  by  a  certain  effect, 
and  this  activity  it  is  which  in  our  idea  of  body  constitutes 
the  essence.  Now,  may  it  not  be  that  this  same  activity  is 
but  a  partial  power  of  another  activity  unknown  to  us  ?  We 
can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  it :  that  activity,  not  being 
known  to  us,  has  no  name ;  yet  as  it  could  not  be  pronounced 
an  absurdity,  some  were  led  to  say,  that  we  do  not  know  the 
essence  of  bodies ^  whereas  they  should  have  said  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  that  essetice  which  we  know  under 
the  name  of  body  depends  on  and  is  rooted  in  some  other 
essence  unknown  to  us,  as  a  special  power  thereof.  Between 
these  two  opinions  there  is  a  wide  difference  ;  for  he  who 
maintains  the  second  of  them  does  not  assert  that  the  cor- 
poreal essence  is  unknown  to  us,  but  only  that  it  is  dependent 
on  some  other  thing  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  nature. 

1 2 17.  Here  we  can  see  another  instance  of  that  intel- 
lectual intemperance  which  causes  philosophical  inquirers, 
through  excessive  haste  and  eagerness,  to  pass  by  and  leave 
behind  them  the  very  thing  for  which  they  were  seeking.  I 
have  already  noticed  in  a  general  way,  how  from  this  cause 
some  turn  Sceptics,  and  others  come  so  near  the  Sceptics 
that   it    might  seem   as  if   there  were  a    league   between 
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them  ;  because,  instead  of  resting  content  with  the  truth 
when  found,  they  still  go  on  in  search  of  something  else  more 
to  their  satisfaction.  Even  so,  those  who,  instead  of  stopping 
at  the  definition  of  essence^  set  it  aside,  forming  to  themselves 
a  whimsical  and  arbitrary  notion  oi essence,  become  engaged  in 
a  quixotic  combat  against  a  phantom  of  their  own  imagination, 
and  strive  to  prove  that  essences  are  unknown  to  man,  when 
the  plain  truth  is  that  they  are  the  only  things  man  does 
know.^ 

ARTICLE  III. 
O91  the  truth  of  knmvn  essences  in  general. 

12 18.  The  essences  known  by  us  are  nothing  else  than 
those  activities  which  are  severally  contained  in  the  ideas  we 
have  of  things. 

Now  all  ideas  are  contained  in  that  of  being. 

But  being  is  the  same  as  truth. 

Therefore  every  idea  is  a  determinate  truth. 

Error  can  only  introduce  itself  into  the  judgment  we  pass 
on  our  ideas  ;  that  is,  we  may  err  by  judging  that  our  ideas 
contain  more  than  they  really  do.  Let  us  see  therefore 
what  is  required  in  order  not  to  commit  error  in  this  judg- 
ment. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

On  the  limits  affecting  our  natural  knowledge  of  essences. 

1 2 19.  Concerning  the  knowledge  of  essences  two  sets  of 
questions  may  be  instituted  :  the  first  regards  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  individual,  and  the  second  regards  the 
knowledge  attainable  by  human  nature. 

'  If  in  any  object,  for  instance  in  give  the  name  of  body,  the  word  would 

iKxlies,    we    happened,    by    whatever  have  changed  its  meaning.     Neverthe- 

means,  to  discover  some  new  principle  less,  owing  to  the  identity  of  the  radical 

heretofore  unknown,  and  not  pcrceiv-  act  of  being,  it  would  in  this  case  seem 

able  by  the  senses,  ])Ut  from  which  all  to  us  as  if  wc  had  gained,  an:l   in  fact 

the  other  proj^erties  flowed,  we  should  we  should  have  gained,  a  fuller  know- 

then    know   a  new   essence,   different  ledge  of  the  nature  of  biniy.     Hence  it 

from  that  which  we  now  designate  by  is  no  wonder  if  the  Infinite  Mind  knows 

the  term  body :  and  if  to  this  newly-  all  things  in  one  sole  essence, 
discovered  principle  we  were  still  to 

L  2 
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About  my  particular  knowledge  I  may  ask :  '  How  much 
do  I  know  of  this  or  that  thing  ?  Is  my  knowledge  of  it  as 
full  as  it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  have  ? ' . 

About  the  knowledge  attainable  by  human  nature  it  may 
be  asked :  *  What  means  of  knowing  does  human  nature 
possess  ?  What  is  the  power  of  each  means  in  furnishing 
the  ideas  of  things  ?  What  are  generally  the  impediments 
owing  to  which  even  things  knowable  in  themselves  are  not 
always  known  by  us  ?  How  far  does  the  knowableness  of 
the  things  themselves  extend  ?* 

The  first  set  of  these  questions  does  not  belong  to  philo- 
sophy, but  to  the  prudence  of  each  individual,  who  must 
therefore  beware  of  presumption  and  be  guided  by  a  just 
estimate  of  his  own  attainments. 

The  second  set  falls  within  the  province  of  philosophy  ; 
and  I  will  touch  briefly  on  each  of  the  above  questions,  con- 
densing here  what  I  have  said  at  greater  length  in  other  parts 
of  this  work. 

1220.  First  question:  What  means  does  human  nature 
possess  of  gaining  the  knowledge  of  essences^  or  forming  the 
ideas  of  things  ? 

Answer:  It  possesses  four  means:  (i)  perception  \  (2) 
analysis  and  synthesis  \  (3)  signs^  natural  or  conventional, 
and,  amongst  the  latter,  chiefly  language ;  (4)  integration. 

1 22 1.  Second  question:  What  is  the  power  of  each  of 
these  means  in  furnishing  the  ideas  of  things?  In  other 
words,  by  which  of  them  are  the  most  perfect  ideas  ob- 
tained ? 

Answer:  The  most  perfect  ideas  man  can  obtain  are 
those  acquired  through  actual  perception.  In  these  ideas  the 
specific  essence  ^  is  known  in  a  positive  form,  that  is,  the  thing 
itself  is  known  ;  and  this  positive  specific  essence^  whenever  it 
can  be  had,  is  precisely  what  we  express  by  naming  things, 
and  set  forth  in  their  definition.  This  same  essence  assumes 
in  due  course,  through  the  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis, 
those  three  modes,  which  I  have  already  designated  respec- 

'  The  reader  should  here  recall  to      the  various  kinds  of  essences  known  by 
mind  the  classification  I  have  given  of      the  human  mind  (646  etc.). 
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tively  as  the  perfect  specific  essence,  the  abstract  specific  essettcCy 
and  the  imperfect  specific  essence} 

Analysis ,  which  belongs  to  the  second  means  of  knowing, 
decomposes  specific  essences  (the  foundation  of  all  human  cog- 
nitions), and  thus  forms  partial  and  abstract  essences,  such  as 
are  ^^gefteric  real  and  mental  SyntJusis,  which  also  belongs 
to  the  second  means  of  knowing,  is  simply  directed  to  pro- 
duce complex  essences,  i.e.  to  effect  a  certain  union  between 
essences  of  a  simpler  kind. 

The  third  means  of  knowing,  that  of  signs,  gives  us  ideas 
still  more  imperfect.  By  it  we  can  have  generic  ^mental  ideas, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  positive  element  in  them.^ 

The  fourth  and  last  means,  i.e.  integration,  supplies  us 
sometimes  with  ideas  wholly  devoid  of  the  material  and  positive 
element.  These  ideas  cause  us  to  know  that  a  certain  being 
exists,  but  they  do  not  go  beyond  apprising  us  of  the  fact  of  its 
existence,  plus  a  relation  which  it  has  with  some  other  thing 
we  know — a  relation  sufficient  to  determine  it  for  us  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  cannot  mistake  it  for  any  other  object. 

1222.  Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  the  f idlest  know- 
ledge we  can  possibly  obtain  of  things  is  that  given  us 
by  actual  perception.  Perception  alone  supplies  what  I  call 
the  positive  elemetit  of  the  idea,  that  element  which  has  for  its 
basis  the  immediate  real  action  of  the  thing  on  us,  or,  to  put 
it  in  other  words,  that  part  of  the  thing  which  really  communi- 
cates itself  to  us  so  as  to  exist  in  us.  This  perceptive  know- 
ledge serves  us  as  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  the  perfection  of  our  ideas  of  things.  The  three 
other  means  of  knowing,  i.e.  analysis  and  synthesis,  signs,  and 
integration,  can  never  furnish  as  much  material  for  knowledge 
as  perception  does.     Hence  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  has 

*  We  must  observe  that,  of  these  genus  which  we  know,  the  idea  of  that 

three  modes,  that  of  the  abstract  specific  species,  in  its  positive  part,  would  be 

essence  is  the  only  one  truly  simple  in  no  more  than  generic^  for  we  should 

itself.     The  other  two  are  a  compound  not  as  yet  be  acquainted  with  the  cha- 

of  diverse  essences,  accidental  and  sub-  racteristics    that    distinguish    it    from 

stantial.  the  other  species.     In  its  negative  part, 

•    In  the  idea  of  the  species  we  have  however,  it  would  be  specific.     From 

also  the  characteristics  constitutive  of  tliis  we  see,  that  there  are  negative  and 

genera.     Given,   therefore,   that   some  nominal  essences  which  for  us  can  Ijc 

one  were  simply  to  inform  us  that  he  specific  as  well  as  generic  and  uni- 

has  found  a  new  species  belonging  to  a  versal. 
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himself  had  actual  perception  of  a  thing,  whilst  the  other  had 
only  heard  the  thing  described  by  those  who  have  perceived 
it,  the  first  is  justly  considered  to  have  a  more  perfect,  more 
vivid  and  fuller  idea  than  the  second,  who  knows  the  thing 
only  verbally  or  nominally.*  This  is  why,  in  comparing 
together  the  essences  of  the  same  things,  as  known  through 
the  above-mentioned  means,  we  do  not  say  that  our  know- 
ledge of  them  is  the  fullest  that  man  could  have,  except  when 
it  has  been  formed  through  the  first  means,  Le,  perception. 

1223.  Third  question :  What  are  the  impediments  owing 
to  which  even  things  that  are  knowable  in  themselves  are 
not  fully  known  by  man  ? 

Answer :  They  can  only  be  those  which  hinder  a  thing 
from  exercising  on  man  the  whole  of  the  action  of  which  it 
is  capable.  For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  fact  of  external 
things  being  brought  into  contact  with  man,  and  acting  on 
him  with  all  that  force  which  they  could  put  forth,  does  not 
depend  on  man  himself,  but  on  another  cause,  and  that 
wholly  transcending,  not  only  the  human,  but  all  created 
power :  and  amongst  the  essential  limitations  of  human 
knowledge  we  must  reckon  this,  that '  the  human  mind  can- 
not produce  to  itself  any  new  cognition  unless  the  objects  of 
that  cognition  be  presented  to  it  by  some  other  being' 
(  Teodicea,  85-115). 

1224.  Fourth  question :  How  far  does  the  knowableness  of 
the  things  themselves  extend  ? 

Answer :  Being  alone  is  knowable  through  itself,  and  con- 
stitutes knowableness  itself  (1203  ^^c).  Hence  the  saying  of 
the  ancients,  that  things  are  cognisable  exactly  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  partake  of  being :  *  Unumquodque  cognos- 
cibile  est  in  quantum  est  ens '  (S.  Thomas,  In  /.  Physic,  c.  I.). 
By  attentively  observing  our  cognitions,  we  notice  a  manifest 
and  most  marked  distinction  between  the  intuition  of  being, 
and  the  perception  of  real  things,  the  traces  of  all  of  which 
resolve  themselves  into  sensations  caused  in  us.  We  see  on 
the  one  hand  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  intuition  of 

'  I  speak  here  of  a  thin^  specifically      have  fallen  under  the  perception  of  this 
different  from  the  other  things  which       individual. 
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being  without  understanding  it  (for  the  intuition  and  the 
intellection  are  one  and  the  same  thing),  while  on  the  other 
hand,  what  we  feel  in  the  sensations  is  not  understood 
through  itself,  but  begins  to  be  understood  by  us  only  when 
we  consider  it  in  relation  to  being,  that  is,  when  we  consider  it 
as  a  term  of  being  itself.  Thus  knowablettess  is  of  two  kinds — 
knowableness  per  se^  and  participated  knowableness,  just  as 
there  is  being  per  se,  and  being  by  participation.  Now  as 
there  are  differences  in  participated  knowableness,  so  there  are 
in  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  perception  we  can  have  of  real 
things,  and  this  diverse  nature  of  th^  perception  deserves  to  be 
attentively  considered. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Our  knowledge  of  essences  has  two  partSy  the  one  objective  and  the 

other  subjective, 

1225.  Perception^  then,  gives  us  the //^//<?j/ knowledge  of 
things  to  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attain,  and  is  therefore 
the  rule  whereby  we  judge  of  the  comparative  quantum  of  real 
knowledge  contained  in  our  various  cognitions,  so  that  the  con- 
cept we  have  of  a  thing  is  said  to  h^ perfect  if  it  has  been  acquired 
^tOM^  perception^  and  imperfect  in  the  opposite  case  (1222). 

But  in  the  perception  itself  there  are  differences.  It  is 
more  intimate  and  full  as  regards  some  things,  and  more 
external  and  superficial  as  regards  others.  This  diversity 
depends  on  many  causes,  and  is  a  very  fit  subject  for  careful 
examination.  We  will  speak  of  it  first  in  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  the  knowableness  of  the 
things  themselves,  and  on  the  constitution  essential  to  us  as 
human  beings. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  knowledge  we  acquire  through 

the  perception  of  things  is  in  part  objective^  and  in  part  sub- 

jective.     It  is  very  important  to  note  and  distinguish  between 

these  two  elements,^  as  also  to  understand  their  necessity, 

arising  from  the  essential  limitation  of  our  nature. 

*  If  we  neglect  to  take  into  account  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  a  certain  class 

the  subjective  clement,  our  philosophy  of   modern  Dogmatists,      If,    on   the 

will  inflate  us  with  presumption,  and  contrary,  we  lose  sight  of  the  objectwt 

fill  us  with  exaggerated   pretensions.  element,    we    shall    degrade    human 
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Being  \s  object  itself.     Whatever,  therefore,  is  not  being, 
is  in  itself  unknown,  and  can  only  be  made  known  by  being. 
We  ourselves  form  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  certainly  we 
are  not  being.     We  see  being,  we  conceive  it,  but  as  a  thing 
which  is  set  opposite  to,  and  hence  is  not,  ourselves.     Here 
are  therefore  two  essentially  distinct  elements:  (i)  the  beipig 
we  see,  and  (2)    We  who  see  it.     Being  in  so  far  as  seen  is 
knowledge ;  We  who  are  possessed  of  that  vision,  belong  to  the 
category  oi  feeling^  that  which  of  its  own  nature  is  knowledge^ 
does  not  require  to  be  known  by  any  other  means ;  feelings 
on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  be  known,  stands  in  need  of 
an  antecedent  knowledge  (see  11 64) :  being  is  the  object,  we 
are  the  subject.     From  this  we  can  understand  that  into  our 
cognition  of  things  other  than  being  itself,  there  must  always 
of  necessity  enter  something  subjective^  which  constitutes  its 
material  part,  and  something  objective^  which  constitutes  its 
formal  part.     And  this  gives  us  the  principle  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  objective  from  the  subjective  part  of  the  per- 
ceptions, namely :  '  All  that  in  our  concept  of  a  thing  comes 
from  being  is  objective  ;  and  all  that  is  supplied  by  our  feeling 
as  such  *  is  subjective.' 

1226.  This  is  the  same  as  to  say:  We  and  the  modifica- 
tions undergone  by  us  arc  the  subjective  part ;  if  therefore  in 
the  concept  of  a  thing,  after  subtracting  the  concept  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  modifications,  anything  remains,  it  is  in  this 
remnant  that  we  must  seek  for  the  objective  part  of  the  per- 
ception ;  because  we  may  be  certain  that  this  has  not  been 
supplied  by  us,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the  thing  perceived. 


nature  by  stripping  it  of  all  true  know- 
ledge, as  was  clone  by  the  Sceptics  of 
the  Critical  SchooL  llence  the  investi- 
gation in  which  we  are  here  engaged 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  keep- 
ing us  clear  of  these  two  quicksands  of 
philosophy. 

'  See  1 195,  1 196  [Translators.] 
'  I  say  by  our  feeling  as  such^ 
because  from  the  moment  that  a  feeling 
is  supposed  to  be  intellectually  per- 
ceived, being  is  already  added  to  it, 
the  feeling  is  seen  to  be  an  act  or  term 
of  being.     Hence  (no.  880 etc.),  in  the 


perception  of  external  bodies,  I  have 
distinguished  and  separated  the  extra" 
subjective  from  the  subjective  part  by 
means  of  a  principle  which  is  simply  a 
particular  application  of  the  general  one 
referred  to  in  the  text.  By  the  use  ot 
that  principle  I  found  that  in  the  per- 
ception of  external  bodies  there  were 
three  extra  subjective  elements,  namely, 
(i)  a  force  in  action,  (2)  multiplicity, 
(3)  continuous  extension ;  which  ele- 
ments are  all  essentially  different  from 
ourselves  (the  subject). 
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Thus,  for  instance,  when  I  perceive  a  thing,  its  existence  is 
not  my  existen(!e,  therefore  it  is  not  subjective,  its  force  is  not 
my  force,  therefore  it  is  not  subjective.  In  a  word,  whatever 
I  am  obliged  to  admit  in  that  thing  purely  in  virtue  of  the 
idea  of  being,  constitutes  its  objective  part. 

1227.  It  may  now  be  asked  whether,  granting  that  the 
objective  part  is  true,  the  subjective  be  illusory  ? 

To  this  I  reply  in  tlie  first  place  \  Neither  the  subjective 
part  nor  the  objective  is  illusory,  provided  we  do  not  take  the 
one  for  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  apply  to  things 
different  from  us  what  belongs  to  ourselves  alone,  we  fall  into 
error.  But  is  this  error  imposed  on  us  by  nature  itself? 
Certainly  not.  The  sensible  inclination  inclines  us  indeed 
that  way,  but  we  have  the  means  of  guarding  ourselves  from 
yielding  to  such  propensity.  If  then  that  part  of  cognition 
which  is  subjective  is  taken  by  us  as  subjective,  and  that 
which  is  objective  is  taken  as  objective,  we  shall  not  be 
deceived,  and  the  subjective  part  also  will  prove  true  and 
useful  to  us.  What  this  means  is  which  enables  us  accurately 
to  distinguish  the  subjective  from  the  objective  part  of  our 
cognitions,  we  have  already  seen.  It  is  the  virtue  intrinsic  to 
being  itself,  which  is  essentially  independent  of  us,  is  object* 
nay,  objectivity  itself  Whatever  therefore  we  conclude  about 
things  in  virtue  of  beings  and  not  of  anything  received  from 
us,  is  the  objective  part  of  the  cognition.  Whatever,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  come  from  being,  but  from  us,  is  the 
subjective  part.  Those  philosophers  who  did  not  see  that 
being  is  an  essence  altogether  different  from  our  own,  purely 
and  absolutely  objective,  and  conceived  by  us  as  such,  have 
confounded  the  object  with  the  subject,  and  declared  all 
human  knowledge  subjective. 

1228.  In  tite  second  place^  we  must  reflect  that  the  feeling 
we  have  of  our  own  selves  is  purely  subjective.  If  we  there- 
fore take  this  feeling  for  a  cogfiitiouy  we  imagine  ourselves  to 
be  possessed  of  a  subjective  cognition  ;  but  this  is  not  know- 
ledge. We  can  also  know  ourselves  truly,  that  is,  objectively, 
in  which  case  our  cognition  may  be  called  subjective  in  this 
sense,  that  what  we  know  by  it  is  the  subject.     In  short,  we 
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are  the  fount  of  the  subjective  part  of  cognition,  even  as 
being  is  the  fount  of  the  objective  part.  By  knowing  our- 
selves therefore  as  subjects^  we  arc  not  deceived,  since  we  then 
know  ourselves  for  what  we  are.  The  only  cognitions  liable 
to  illusion  are  those  we  have  of  things  different  from  being  as 
well  as  from  ourselves  \  because  the  entity  proper  to  them  is  not 
contained  in  ours.  If  these  things  resemble  us  in  the  power  of 
feeling  or  of  understanding,  they  are,  like  ourselves,  subjects^ 
but  if  they  belong  to  the  class  of  insensitive  beings,  they  are 
neither  objects  per  se,  nor  subjects.  What  then  are  they  ?  I 
can  only  designate  them  by  the  negative  term  extrasubjects  ; 
the  meaning  of  which  term  is,  that  their  *  first  act,'  which  con- 
stitutes them  real  beings,  remains  unknown  to  us,  and,  as  I 
have  already  said  with  respect  to  bodies,  must  be  supplied  by 
us  in  order  that  we  may  understand  it.  But  the  extrasubject 
is  not  perceived  by  us,  except  through  an  action  whereby  it 
modifies  the  feeling  we  have  of  our  own  selves.  Although  there- 
fore, what  we  perceive  be  extrasubjective,  yet  in  the  mode  of 
perceiving  it,  something  of  the  subjective^  i.e.  of  our  own  feeling, 
is  commingled  therewith,  and  if  we  do  not  separate  this, 
illusion  will  be  the  result. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Consequences  bearing  on  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  of  essences, 

1229.  Beings  then,  is  absolutely  and  essentially  knowable 
through  itself.  We  (the  subject)  are  knowable  through  being. 
The  things  different  from  us  are  knowable  through  the  medium 
of  us  and  of  being ;  that  is  to  say,  by  acting  on  us  they  cause 
modifications  in  the  feeling  we  have  of  ourselves,  and  as 
through  being  we  know  ourselves,  so  also  through  it  we 
know  the  activities  which  modify  us. 

From  this  doctrine  there  flow  several  consequences  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  upon  the  intimate  nature  of  human 
cognition. 

(i)  As  the  intelligent  subjects  vary  from  one  another,  so 
are  there  varieties  in  the  perception  they  have  of  themselves, 
and  this  must  also  cause  diversities  in  the   perceptions   of 
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things  that  are  different  as  well  from  being  as  from  the  per- 
cipient subject y  and  which,  as  I  have  said,  can  only  give  a 
perception  compounded  of  the  extrasubjective  and  the  ob- 
jective element. 

1230.  (2)  The  being  which  shines  to  our  mind  by  nature 
does  not  present  itself  as  subsistent  and  completed  in  itself ; 
hence  the  appellation  given  to  it  of  most  common  (ens  comnm- 
nissimum).  Now  all  other  things  are  knowable  only  through 
being.  It  follows  therefore,  that  our  knowledge  in  this  our 
present  state  is  essentially  universal^  and  that  our  mind  does 
not  directly  lay  hold  of  any  subsistent  and  particular  being. 
In  fact,  no  particular  being  in  this  world  is  knowable  through 
itself,  but  each  requires  to  be  made  knowable  by  its  rela- 
tion with  the  said  most  common  being.  If  the  being  which 
shines  to  our  mind  were  completed  by  its  essential  terms ; 
it  would  then  be  a  particular  intellectually  perceived  by  us 
through  its  own  self,  because  behtg  is  knowable  of  its  own 
nature,  nay,  the  vision   of  it  constitutes  knowledge   itself.* 

principle.  If  matter  were  thinkable 
through  itself,  it  would,  ipso  facto^ 
cease  to  be  particular  ;  it  would  not  be 
matter y  but  the  idea  of  matter  (possi- 
ble matter).  Such,  then,  is  the  nature 
of  matter,  that  it  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility present  itself /^r  se  to  our  under- 
standing. Hence  S.  Thomas  says  : 
*  Singulare  non  repugnat  intelligent! 
in  quantum  est  singulare,  sed  in 
quantum  est  materiale,  quia  nihil  intel- 
ligitur  nisi  immaterialiter,'  i.e,  through 
an  idea  or  an  intellectual  light  (5.  I. 
Ixxxvi.  I). 

But  is  not  the  subsistence  of  spiritual 
beings  perceived  by  the  understanding  ? 
Do  we  not  perceive  our  own  individual 
subsistence  with  a  particular  perception  ? 
I  answer,  No  ;  and  the  reason  is  that 
we  also  are  a  *  thing  felt'  (see  1195, 
1 1 96,  Tr.),  though  immaterial,  and 
therefore  in  order  intellectually  to  per- 
ceive this  thing,  we  must  apply  to  it  the 
predicate  of  ^^/w§;  which  predicate  in  this 
application  remains  universal  as  before, 
since  being  is  not  in  any  way  exhausted 
by  our  individuality.  In  the  sensible 
perception  of  ourselves,  therefore,  v\  e 
perceive  our  individual  reality  (the  sub- 
stantial feeling  of  ourselves)  pure  and 
simple;  but  in  the  intellectual  perception 


'  Although  the  ancients  said  that 
knowledge  is  only  of  universals,  yet 
they  were  also  aware  that  what  makes 
a  particular  repugnant  to  the  under- 
standing is  not  precisely  \\s particularity, 
but  that  peculiar  condition  in  which 
all  contingent  and  finite  things  neces- 
sarily are,  of  not  being  knowable 
through  themselves,  but  only  through 
the  being,  of  which  they  participate. 
Hence  it  frequently  happens  that  an 
individual  contingent  thing  has  not  so 
exclusive  a  relation  with  being  biit  that 
there  may  be  an  indefinite  number  ot 
other  individual  things  having  the  same 
relation.  Hence  the  idea  of  that  thing 
includes  the  possibility  cf  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  individuals  like  it,  or 
(which  is  the  same),  it  includ*es  a 
universal.  In  the  limited  things  of  this 
world  therefore,  there  is  only  the  sub- 
sistence proper  to  each,  which  in  the  case 
of  sensible  things  is  the  matter  whereof 
they  are  severaUy  composed.  Now  the 
matter,  as  its  very  definition  shows, 
cannot  be  per  se  an  object  of  the 
human  understanding,  for  it  is  called 
matter  precisely  to  signify  that  it  is 
purely  a  term  of  the  sense  (which  per- 
ceives particulars  only),  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  intellectual 
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This  would  be  GoD.  Although  therefore  everything  felt  by 
us  is  particular,  nevertheless  our  cognition  of  it  invariably 
contains  the  universal.  In  fact,  to  cognise  a  thing  felt  by  us 
is  nothing  else  than  to  see  it  in  its  possibility  (in  its  idea.  Tr.), 
to  consider  it  as  an  essence  which  can  be  actuated,  and  this 
very  often  in  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals. 


this  same  reality  or  substantial  feeling 
serves  as  matter  of  the  cognition,  while 
its  form  assumes  that  mode,  which  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  what  we 
feel,  and  is  called  the  essence  of  matty 
and  which,  because  still  universal,  is 
actuated  alike  in  every  human  indi- 
vidual existent,  and  might  be  actuated 
in  countless  others. 

Being,  then,  is  the  one  only  thing 
knowable  in  and  through  its  own 
self.  But  although,  in  respect  of  itself, 
it  is  particular  and  individual,  in  respect 
of  the  things  which  it  makes  known  to 
us,  it  is  universal  and  common,  inas- 
much as  none  of  these  things  exhausts 
it.  Hence  the  same  being  which  causes 
us  to  know  a  given  particular  thing,  pre- 
sents to  us  also  at  the  same  time  the  possi- 
bility of  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
particular  things  similar  to  that  one,  or 
dissimilar. 

All  this  I  believe  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  mind  of  S.  Thomas,  rightly 
interpreted,  though  there  are  in  his 
writings  some  passages  which  seem  at 
first  sight  to  suggest  the  contrary,  as 
for  instance,  where  he  teaches  that  *the 
understanding  is  knowable  to  itself 
(5*.  I.  Ixxxvi.  I).  Properly  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  holy  Doctor 
in  these  passages,  one  should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  manner 
of  speaking.  He  often  uses  the  word 
understanding  to  indicate  the  form  of 
man.  Take  as  an  example  the  follow- 
ing :  *  Intellectivum  principium  est  forma 
hominis';  in  which  sentence  the  in- 
tellective principle  is  the  understanding 
itself:  *  Intellectus  est  intellectualis 
operationis  principium  *  (5*.  I.  Ixxi.  i). 
And  this  expression  is  in  some  degree 
justified  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  intellect  *  which  indicates  a  some- 
thing interiorly  seen,  i.e,  understood, 
and  seems  therefore  to  prove  that  the 
general  sense  of  men,  which  affixes  to 


things  their  names,  by  the  fact  of  agreeing 
to  call  our  power  of  knowing  things  by 
the  name  of  intellect,  considered  that 
the  existence  of  this  faculty  is  necessa- 
rily dependent  on  the  abiding  vision  of 
something  known  through  itself.  More- 
over, the  reason  why  S.  Thomas  some- 
times gives  the  name  of  intellectus  to  the 
formal  principle  of  the  understanding, 
i.e,  to  being,  is,  because  of  being  and  of 
the  intelligent  spirit,  one  thing  is  made, 
owing  to  that  close  and  perfect  union 
by  which  we  may  say  that  they  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  each  other:  *  In- 
tellectus enim  in  actu '  (he  says)  *  quodam- 
modo  est  intellectum  in  actu '  {S,  I. 
Ixxvii.  I).  Taking  into  account  this 
manner  of  speaking  used  by  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  I  venture  to  think  that  what  1 
here  state  is  simply  a  declaration  of  his 
true  mind  in  this  matter. 

Being,  then,  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  known  in  its  particularity.  And 
since  being  in  so  far  as  shining  to  and 
received  in  the  human  mind,  is  not 
being  with  its  terms  and  completions, 
but  initial  being  only y  therefore  in  so  far 
as  it  is  conceived  by  each  human  indi- 
vidual, it  may  be  called  the  particular 
intellect  of  each,  but  more  properly  the 
intellect  ucU  principle. 

As  a  fuller  confirmation  of  this,  and 
in  order  to  show  that  my  opinion  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  past  ages,  I  beg 
the  reader  to  follow  up  with  his  re- 
flection the  whole  course  of  that  philo- 
sophy which,  having  been  derived  from 
Plato,  whose  pupil  Aristotle  had  been, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  dominant  in 
the  world  down  to  the  time  of  Des 
Cartes.  He  will  find  that  the  whole  of 
that  philosophy  supposed  as  its  founda- 
tion the  truth  to  which  I  am  referring. 
Aristotle,  for  example,  asks  :  *  How  is 
knowledge  formed  except  by  the  ofu 
seen  in  the  many '  {Metaph,  iii.)  ?  And 


*  From  inteUigere  {intus  legtre)  (Translators). 
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1 23 1.  (3)  Hence  our  perceptions  of  the  diverse  things 
may  be  expressed  by  so  many  formulas  which  designate  their 
nature. 

I.  The  intuition  of  being  takes  this  formula :  *  Being  is 
known  through  its  own  self,  and  cannot  be  known  otherwise.* 

II.  The  perception  in  general  of  all  other  things  may  be  for- 
mulated thus :  '  A  being  determined  by  the  feeling  it  causes 
in  us  is  perceived.*  And  this  formula,  when  more  particular- 
ised by  the  different  species  of  things  perceived,  transforms 
itself  into  the  following  : — 

(a)  In  the  idea  of  the  human  soul,  we  know  a  being 
determined  by  the  substantial  feeling  we  have  of  ourselves,  ue. 
the  feeling  which  constitutes  our  very  substance  as  human 
subjects  (the  myself), 

(b)  In  the  idea  of  body^  we  know  a  being  determined  by 
a  certain  action  it  exercises  on  the  said  substantial  feeling, 
in  which  action  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  corporeal  substance 
(1208). 

1232.  (4)  Seeing  that  all  things  are  so  many  terms,  actua- 
tions, and  (though  we  do  not  understand  how  this  is  (i  178  (4) ) 
effects  of  being,  we  may  also  say  in  general,  that '  the  essences 
of  things  known  by  us  are  effects  of  being.'  We  ourselves 
are  an  effect  of  being,  because  our  essence  could  not  have 
been  actuated  in  a  real  subsistence,  except  by  receiving  the 


by  this  he  explained  his  dictum  that  all 
knowledge  had  in  it  essentially  some- 
thing universal.  Duns  Scotus  expound- 
ing this  passage  of  the  Stagirite,  says  : 
*  All  knowledge  refers  to  the  universal, 
namely,  to  the  one  seen  in  the  many, 
because  of  particulars  there  is  no  know- 
ledge. *  *  Omnis  scientia  est  de  universali 
quod  est  unum  in  multis,  quia  de  sin- 
gularibus  non  est  scientia'  {Commmt, 
on  do. ).  Now  if  such  was  the  universal 
hunvledge  {scientia  de  universali)  of  the 
ancients,  it  clearly  assumed  at  the  same 
time  the  apprehension  of  the  one^  and 
consequently  of  the  particular.  But 
what  is  this  one^  this  particular  which 
is  perceived  in  the  many  ?  We  shall 
understand  what  it  is  if  we  take  the 
expression  here  spoken  of  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  doctrine  of  antiquity  on 
the  one.     By  the  one  {unum)  nothing 


else  was  meant  than  undivided  being 
{ens  indivisum).  It  was  being  that 
constituted  oneness.  Hence  one  and 
being  were  sometimes  taken  as  con- 
vertible terms.  *  Unum  nihil  aliud 
significat  quam  ens  indivisum.  £t  ex 
hoc  ipso  apparet  quod  unum  convertitur 
cum  ente*  (S.  Thomas,  S,  I.  xi.  i). 
Being  therefore  is  that  which  of  its  own  • 
nature  is  known  as  particular^  because 
it  is  the  same  as  the  one^  and  being 
seen  in  things,  is  that  which  causes  us 
to  know  them,  unum  in  multis.  This 
relation  which  the  one  being  has  with 
many  things  (with  many  of  its  terms) 
is  what  renders  our  knowledge  of  things 
necessarily  universal.  The  universal 
kncwledge oiihe^LnciGXiiSj  therefore,  pre- 
supposed as  its  foundation  a  particular 
knowledge,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of 
being. 
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act  of  being.     As  to  other  thinors,  we  know  them  by  the  effects 
they  produce  in  us.* 

ARTICLE  VII. 

On  the  imperfection  of  our  intuition  of  being. 

1233.  Although  the  intuition  oi  being  is  objective,  and  the 
same  as  the  intuition  of  truth  ;  yet  it  may  vary  in  the  degrees 
of  light  with  which  being  manifests  itself  to  the  mind,  and 
qualifies  it  for  acquiring  knowledge.  Now  the  higher  these 
degrees  of  light,  the  more  perfect  is  the  essence  itself  of  the 
rational  creature,  because  the  perfection  of  its  informing 
principle  is  proportionately  greater :  and  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  causes,  or  rather  the  first  and  chief  cause,  of  the  diver- 
sity of  intellectual  power  in  individuals. 

But  whether  the  degrees  of  clearness  in  the  light  which 
being  reveals  to  minds  differ  from  the  degrees  in  the  quantum 
of  manifestation  which  it  can  make  of  its  inmost  self,  is  a 
question  on  which  I  do  not  feel  able  to  express  an  opinion. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

Concerning  positive  and  negative  essences. 

1234.  The  distinction  between  positive  and  negative  cog- 
nitions has  its  origin  in  the  distinction  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  objective,  and  on  the  other  the  subjective  and  extra- 
subjective  part  of  perception. 

In  fact,  on  hearing  the  phrase  negative  esse7ice  or  negative 
knowledge,  one  may  feel  prompted  to  ask  :  How  can  any 
knowledge  be  negative.^  Either  I  know,  or  I  do  not.  If 
I  know  anything,  my  knowledge  of  it  is  positive ;  therefore 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  negative  knowledge. 

But  this  apparent  difficulty  will  vanish  if  we  have  clearly 
understood  the  nature  of  the  various  ways  in  which  we  may 
know  a  thing. 

We  must  remember,  then,  that  our  cognition  of  any  sub- 

'  Gcxl,  on  the  contrary,   knows  in  the  effects,  but  by  being  itself,  the  cause 

all  things  the  particular,  because  His  of  things,     as    has     i)een    a(lmira])ly 

knowledge    is  not   produced    by    the  observed  by   S.   Thomas   {C&nt.   Geu. 

things  different  from  being,  namely,  by  I.  Ixv.). 
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sistent  thing  is  composed  (i)  of  what  comes  to  it  from  the 
idea  of  being,  and  (2)  of  what  we  feel,  i.e.  sensibly  perceive 
of  that  thing.  For  example,  to  know  that  a  thing  subsists,  is 
a  cognition  which  descends  from  the  idea  of  being  on  occasion 
of  the  passion  we  experience  from  that  thing ;  but  that  the 
thing  is,  for  example,  a  tree,  with  that  trunk,  those  branches 
and  leaves,  that  fruit,  and  all  the  other  properties  essential  or 
accidental  of  the  tree,  we  cannot  know,  except  on  condition 
of  having  perceived  with  our  senses  all  these  properties,  either 
together  or  part  by  part.  For  if  we  had  never  seen  or  felt 
anything  like  them,  we  never  could  imagine  or  conceive  them. 
Now  this  sensible  perception  renders  the  idea  of  the  subsist- 
ent  tree  full  and  vivid,  in  short  positive ;  because  in  it  the 
tree  is  presented  to  us  in  that  active  form  and  state  which  it 
can  have  in  respect  of  us.  And  although  in  this  perception 
and  representation  there  is  much  of  the  extrasubjective  as  well 
as  of  the  subjective  (which,  however,  we  have  the  power  to 
distinguish  and  separate  from  the  objective),  nevertheless  we 
experience  in  it  all  that  activity  which  the  tree  can  exercise 
on  us  as  sentient  beings,  and  hence  we  apprehend  and  receive 
that  real  and  effective  nexiis  which  the  nature  of  the  tree  has 
with  our  own. 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  ^i^  judgment  on  the  subsist- 
ence from  the  representation  of  the  tree.  The  first  is  wholly 
objective,  since  it  goes  no  further  than  to  affirm  the  subsist- 
ence (to  apply  the  idea  of  being)  ;  the  second  is  a  mixture  of 
three  elements,  the  objective,  the  extrasubjective,  and  the 
subjective. 

Now  supposing  the  thing  called  tree  had  never  fallen  under 
our  sense-perception,  could  we  nevertheless  know  that  a  tree 
subsisted }  Yes,  if  some  one  told  us  of  it.  But  in  this  case 
we  should  not  know  wliat  the  tree  was  in  its  real  self;  we 
should  only  know  that  a  certain  thing  subsisted,*  which  men 
called  by  the  name  of  tree.  This  name  would  determine  the 
object  perfectly  for  us,  not  however  by  giving  us  a  representa- 
tion of  it,  but  only  by  means  of  a  relation  which  has  nothing 

*  The  knowledge  that  a  thing  sub-      idea  of  thing  is  universal  and  indeter- 
sists  is  wholly  objective,  because  the      minate. 
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of  the  real  in  it,  and  is  created  solely  by  the  human  mind 
which  had  arbitrarily  chosen  this  word  for  indicating  that 
object. 

1235.  The  relation  of  which  I  speak  might  also^  instead 
of  being  purely  nominal,  have  in  it  something  real,  and  yet 
give  us  no  representation  of  the  object.  Suppose  I  know  a 
fruit,  but  can  learn  nothing  about  it  save  this,  that  it  has 
been  produced  by  some  being  in  this  world.  This  being,  the 
cause  of  the  fruit,  becomes  known  to  me  by  its  effect,  namely, 
by  a  relation  which  is  real,  and  of  a  nature  to  determine  the 
being  for  me,  but  not  to  give  me  any  representation  of  it 
The  only  way  in  which  I  can  have  the  representation  of  an 
object  is  by  its  coming  into  direct  communication  with  the 
feeli^ig  I  have  of  myself  that  is,  by  its  acting  on  me  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  me  have  sensible  experience  of  the 
activity  proper  to  it. 

1236.  In  these  two  cases,  therefore,  I  know  the  object 
simply  by  a  relation^  either  arbitrary  or  natural,  and  not  by 
perception.  Here  it  should  be  observed  that  a  relation — whether 
of  effect  to  causCy  or  of  sigti  to  the  thing  sigjiificd^  or  of  any 
other  kind,  if  such  there  be,  capable  of  determining  a  thing 
for  us — is  always  constituted  by  the  idea  of  being,  and  belongs 
to  the  objective  part  of  cognition. 

Now  to  know  that  a  certain  thing  exists,  as  also  to  know 
it  simply  by  a  relation  which  determines  the  thing,  is  not  in 
any  true  sense  to  have  a  positive  idea  of  the  same.  For,  let 
me  say  it  once  more,  *  a  representation  can  only  be  produced 
by  the  thing  itself  exercising  on  us  an  immediate  sensible 
action.*  Our  consciousness  of  that  action  gives  the  know- 
ledge of  the  representation  itself. 

Since,  therefore,  the  idea  of  which  we  are  speaking  is 
wholly  devoid  of  representation,  contains  none  of  the  consti- 
tutive elements  of  the  thing,  it  is  appropriately  called  «^^rt:/«W. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  belongs  to  the  idea  of  being 
and  its  applications — an  idea  in  itself  extraneous  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  which  for  us  partakes  of  it  only  on  occasion  of 
becoming  cognised. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

On  the  negative  idea  of  God, 

1237.  Against  the  idea  of  God  being  negative,  as  a  long 
tradition  declares  it  to  be,  there  are  some  objections  of  which 
it  will  be  well  here  to  take  some  notice. 

First  objection : — To  form  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  and 
Infinite  Spirit,  we  start  from  the  idea  of  the  human  soul,  and 
after  removing  from  it  all  limitations,  add  to  it  all  perfections. 
Now  if  the  idea  of  the  soul  is  positive,  much  more  must  an 
idea  which  we  form  by  means  of  so  many  additions  be 
positive. 

Answer :  It  is  not  true  that  we  form  the  idea  of  God  by 
starting  from  the  human  soul  in  the  way  alleged. 

We  must  distinguish  in  an  idea  the  two  parts  which  have 
been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  article,  viz.  (i)  the  part 
containing  a  subsistence  and  a  relation  determinative  of 
that  subsistence,  but  no  representation  or  perception  of  the 
thing  itself ;  (2)  the  part  which  represents  the  thing,  i,e.  makes 
us  know  what  it  is  by  the  sensible  action  we  receive  from  it  in 
ourselves.  This  is  the  positive  and,  as  it  were,  the  vital  part 
of  the  idea,  whereas  the  first  part  is  merely  an  outline  within 
which  the  positive  idea  must  be  contained,  but  not  the  positive 
idea  itself. 

Now  in  the  idea  of  God,  we  in  our  present  state  have 
the  first  part  through  the  relations  of  cause  to  effect,  of 
limited  to  unlimited,  of  imperfect  to  perfect,  etc.  But  how 
many  soever  these  relations  may  be,  they  never  can  give  us 
anything  beyond  this  same  part. 

1238.  Nevertheless,  so  constituted  are  we,  that  it  is  but 
small  satisfaction  to  us  to  have  the  idea  of  a  super-sensible 
thing  in  this  negative  form.  Moreover,  an  essential,  profound, 
nay,  the  primary  need  of  human  nature,  spurs  us  on  conti- 
nually with  a  yearning  to  know  God  positively  and  fully,  to 
have  the  perception,  the  direct  vision  of  Him.  But  this 
exalted  aspiration  of  our  nature  cannot  be  entirely  satisfied 
here  below.  Being  incapable  of  perceiving  God  Himself  by 
our  natural  resources,  we  fly  to  analogies  of  Him,  and  as  the 
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nearest  we  can  find  are  in  intelligent  spirits,  such  as  the 
human  soul,  so  we  join  these  together  and  compose  with  them 
the  best  concept  of  God  we  can.  Hence  it  is  that  even 
Religion  has  recourse  to  symbols,  as  some  substitute  for  that 
positive  and  beatific  idea  of  God,  which  we  cannot  have  at 
present,  but  to  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  by  the  noblest  of 
our  instincts  we  irresistibly  aspire.* 


>  The  idea  of  God,   therefore,   is 
composed  (i)  of  a  negative  part,  (2)  of 
a  symbolical  part,  or,  more  generally, 
of  similitudes^  which  take  the  place  of 
the  positive  part,   and   in  some  way 
supply  for  the  want  of  it.     Both  these 
parts  enter  into  Religion,  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  fundamental  part  is  the  first. 
If  we  lake  away  the  symbolical  part, 
the  negative  will    remain  ;   but    there 
will  be  nothing  to  substitute  for  the 
part  we  have   taken    away.      It    will 
indeed  be  in  our  power  to  meditate  on 
the   negative    part,    whicl\    is  wholly 
composed  of  the  relations  of  God  with 
created  things,  and  these  meditations 
will  give  us  a  doctrine  concerning  God 
more  and  more  complete  and  admirable, 
but    which    will    never    be    anything 
beyond  a  development  and  analysis  of 
this    same    negative    part.      All    this 
development  also  enters  naturally  into 
Religion  and  into  the  Divine  worship, 
which    it    aids    man    to    render  with 
increased  intelligence  and  love.     Pro- 
fessor Cousin  did  not,  therefore,  accu- 
rately characterise  Religion  and  Philo- 
sophy when  he  reduced  the  former  to 
symbols,  and  the  latter  to  pure  concep- 
tions (Lesson  of  April  17,  1828).     How 
many  soever  may  be  the  pure  concep- 
tions about  God,  whicli  we  can  obtain 
by  meditation  and  reflection,  they  all 
enter  into  Religion,  and  are  aids  to  its 
Worship,    which   is   not   restricted    to 
symbols  alone.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
philosophy  does  away  with  symbols,  it 
has  nothing  to  substitute  in  their  stead; 
since  all  thai  philosophical  reflection  is 
able  to  discover  about  God,  consists, 
not  in  reducing  the  symbols  to  concep- 
tions,  but  in  developing  the  negative 
part  of  the  idea  of  God,  which  is  com- 
posed of  His  relations  with  us. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  develop- 
ment is  in  part  a  work  of  time,  and 
the  result  of  the  application  of  re- 
flection to  the  first  conceptions  obtained 


by  direct  thou^^ht,  and  that  therefore 
it  may  all  be  said  to  appertain  to  phi- 
losophy, inasmuch  as  it  is  produced  by 
the  light  of  natural  reason  alone,  but  it 
does  not,  on  this  account,  belong  any 
the  less  to  religion.     What  opposition 
can  there  be  between  Reason  and  Reli- 
gion ?   What  is  there  to  hinder  reason — 
philosophy,  if  we  like  to  call  it  so — 
from  occupying  itself  with  a  religious 
theme,  with  God,  Who  is  the  object  of 
religion?    Why  shall  it  be  said   that 
from  the  moment  that  this  object  has 
begun  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
philosopher,   it  has  ceased  to  be  reli- 
gious, and  has  become,  instead,  merely 
philosophical  ?    What  sort  of  division 
is    this?    Has    philosophy    then    the 
power  of  changing  the  nature  of  things 
simply  by  occupying  itself  with  them, 
so  that  the  God  of  philosophers  is  no 
longer  God  ?    Or  shall  this  Sovereign 
Object  of  the  adoration  of  intelligent 
spirits  have  no  more  the  right  to  be 
adored  when  man  applies  himself  to   It 
precisely  with  what  is  his  noblest  por- 
tion, I  mean  his  intellectual  activity? 
The  separation,  therefore,  of  philosophy 
from  religion  is   arbitrary    and    false. 
Religion  embraces  the  whole  of  God, 
whilst  philosophy   deals  with  a    part 
of  that  whole  by  means  of  reasoning. 
The  whole  and  the  part  are  not  opposed 
to  one   another,    do   not  exclude  one 
another.    Religion  existed  before  philo- 
sophy, and  what  philosophy  or  rather 
the  natural  reason  has  discovered    by 
exercising  itself  thereon,   was  only    a 
greater  development  of  religion  itself. 
S.  Thomas's  sublime  treatise,  De  Deo, 
though  a  marvel  of  depth  of  thought 
and  acuteness  of  reflection,  is  none  the 
less  a  religious  production,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  considered  as  anything  else 
than  a  Theology,    Instead,  therefore,  of 
separating    the    inseparable,    religion 
from  that  which  human  reason  applied 
to  religion  knows,  it  would  have  been 
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The  symbols,  therefore,  intended  to  represent  God  do  not 
give  us  the  perception  of  the  Divine  essence,  because  they 
have  only  a  remote  analogy  with  God,  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  idea  which  we  obtain  by  uniting  in  one 
being  all  the  perfections  known  to  us,  be  considered  in  itself, 
it  is  larger  and  fuller ;  but,  as  a  representation  of  God,  it  must 
always  be  defective,  inadequate,  and  null.  We  shall  under- 
stand this  better  by  considering  that  even  the  best  accumula- 
tion we  can  make  of  all  perfections  in  a  single  being  will  fall 
short  of  giving  us  these  perfections  as  subsisting  all  together 
in  an  act  absolutely  one  and  simple^  because  nature  nowhere 
presents  to  us  an  example  of  this.  And  yet  this  perfect 
oneness  and  simplicity  of  being  in  all  possible  perfections  is 
essential  to  God,  nay,  constitutes  His  very  essence  itself. 
Therefore  so  long  as  we  do  not  behold  being  subsistent  in 
this  unique  form,  we  are  without  a  positive  idea  of  God 
(Teodicea,  55-60). 

1239.  Second  objection: — If  our  knowledge  of  God  is 
negative,  it  is  not  knowledge,  and  thus  when  we  turn  our 
thought  and  affection  to  God,  we  shall  not  know  to  what  we 
are  turning  them.  Hence  for  us  God  will  be  as  if  He  were 
not. 

Aftswer :  This  difficulty  will  likewise  disappear  as  soon  as 
we  correctly  understand  the  nature  of  the  negative  idea  above 
described.     I  will  explain  it  in  other  words. 

Let  us  suppose  a  thing  not  known  to  us  either  by  percep- 
tion, or  by  some  natural  similitude  or  analogy,  or  by  its 
relation  with  some  other  thing  of  which  we  have  perception. 

Clearly,  of  this  thing  we  have  no  knowledge.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  we  come  to  know  of  its  existence^  but  not  its 

well  to  distinguish  the  successive  states  not  given,  by  God  to  man,  to  stagnate 

of  religion  itself ;  for  religion,  as  ages  in  him  idly  and  unprofitably,  but  to  be 

rolled     on,     grew     more    and    more  exercised   on    the    noblest  of   truths, 

developed  and  perfect.     At  first  it  was  among  which    that    relating    to    God 

more  symbolical^  then  it  abounded  more  stands    highest.      However,    natural 

in  pure  cognitions^  and  although  this  reason  was  never  left  to  its  unaided  self, 

change  was  fostered  by  the  continual  and  human  reflection  always  had  for 

increments  of  revealed  light  down  to  its  subject-matter  not  merely  what  it 

the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ   Himself,  found  in  the  objects  of  natural  direct 

nevertheless  it  was  also  much  aided  by  knowledge,   but    also  what    God  was 

the  use  of  reason  strengthened  by  that  pleased  to  reveal  of  Himself  to  man, 
light.     Indeed  the  faculty  of  reason  was 
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essaice.  By  this  wc  already  know  something  of  it,  that  is^  we 
know  that  a  certain  thing  whose  essence  is  unknown  to  us, 
exists. 

But  how  many  other  particulars  could  we  not  know  about 
this  thing,  without  at  the  same  time  knowing  its  essence  ? 

We  could  know,  for  instance,  all  the  countless  relations  it 
may  have  with  things  already  known  to  us. 

Speaking  of  God,  He  has  relation  with  realities^  with 
feelings^  and  with  ideas^  which  are  the  three  activities  I  have 
distinguished  above  (1162-1165). 

With  realities  He  is  related  as  cause ;  for  we  see  that  they 
owe  their  existence  to  that  Being  WTio,  we  know,  is  called 
God,  although  we  do  not  know  His  nature.  It  is  true  that 
these  effects  do  not  openly  reveal  the  cause  itself,  which 
remains  hidden  from  us  as  behind  a  veil ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  they  are  proper  to  that  cause  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attribute  them  to  anything  else.  Unless 
therefore  we  wish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  manifest  light  of 
reason,  we  cannot  mistake  the  said  cause,  or  confound  it  with 
any  other.  We  thus  have  a  sure  datum  which  implicitly  contains 
the  positive  idea  of  God,  although,  owing  to  the  limitation  of 
our  intelligence,  we  are  unable  to  bring  out  that  idea  explicitly. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  created  things  implicitly  contains  it,  and 
we  should  discover  it  there  if  we  were  able  fully  to  com- 
prehend what  creation  is,  which,  precisely  by  reason  of  its 
incomprehensibility,  shows  itself  to  be  of  Divine  or^fin  ;  for 
the  meaning  of  the  word  creation  cannot  be  fully  understood 
by  us,  because,  in  order  to  understand  it,  we  should  require  to 
have  the  positive  idea  of  God  which  it  implies. 

With  feelings,  God  has  the  relation  of  suprefne  good\ 
for  we  continually  aspire  after  happiness,  of  which,  however, 
we  have  only  a  notion  in  general,  and  hence  we  also  aspire 
after  the  hidden  Being  in  the  possession  of  WTiom  our 
happiness  consists. 

With  ideas  He  is  related  as  the  being  knozcable  through 
Hifnself, 

In  the  idea  of  being  which  we  have  by  nature,  there  is 
comprised  a  potential  infinite.     It  is  on  this  account,  that,  in 
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any  series  whatever  of  things,  we  can  always  proceed  further 
and  further  with  the  reckoning  of  its  h'nks,  and  yet  never 
actually  attain  to  the  infinite  number.  This  power  of  going 
on  indefinitely  with  new  additions,  however  far  the  series  may 
have  been  extended,  makes  us  aware  that  all  the  things  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  essentially  limited.  Now  the  concept 
of  limited  things  is  relative  to  some  other  thing  unlimited  and 
absolute.  Although  therefore  we  do  not  know  the  unlimited 
and  absolute  Being  as  He  is  in  Himself,  we  nevertheless 
understand  the  possibility  of  Him,  we  understand  that  He  is 
the  opposite  of  that  which  we  know  (the  limited)  ;  and  hence 
by  way  of  contraposition  to  the  limited  (that  is  to  say  by  way  of 
negation)  we  form  the  concept  of  the  Unlimited  Reality.  This 
is  precisely  what  we  do  when  accumulating  in  a  single  being 
all  the  degrees  and  qualities  of  perfection  positively  known  to 
us.  We  then  see  very  well  that,  after  this  has  been  done,  the 
being  is  still  limited.  We  therefore  pass  on  with  our  mind  to 
its  contrary,  and  say :  '  A  Being  contrary  to  these  limited 
things  on  which  my  imagination  dwells,  is  possible.''  But  if 
we  ask  ourselves  wliat  this  Being  is,  we  are  bound  to  answer 
that  we  do  not  know,  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  He  is  the 
opposite  of  everything  we  are  acquainted  with,  namely,  of  the 
limited.  By  means  of  this  opposition,  therefore,  of  this  nega- 
tion of  the  limited  being,  that  unlimited  Being,  although  un- 
known to  us  in  Himself,  becomes  contra-distinguished  and 
fixed  before  our  mind  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
Him  with  anything  else ;  for  when  all  limited  beings  are  put 
aside,  the  unlimited  is  all  that  can  exist. 

The  concept  of  God,  then,  is  formed  through  the  exclusion 
of  every  being  distinct  from  Him,  and  consequently  through 
negations. 

1240.  But  we  also  know  God  in  another  way,  more  proxi- 
mate than  this,  although  still  negative.  We  have  knowledge 
separately,  (i)  of  possible  being,  (2)  of  some  specific  essences, 
and  (3)  of  the  aet  by  which  these  essences  subsist,  i,e.  of  some 
limited  substances.     Now  a  specific  essence,  in  so  far  as  it  is 

*  Please  to  observe  that  here  I  speak  of  the  concept  of  God,  and  not  of  His 
existence. 
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essence.  By  this  we  already  know  something  of  it,  that  is,  we 
know  that  a  certain  thing  whose  essence  is  unknown  to  us, 
exists. 

But  how  many  other  particulars  could  we  not  know  about 
this  thing,  without  at  the  same  time  knowing  its  essence  ? 

We  could  know,  for  instance,  all  the  countless  relations  it 
may  have  with  things  already  known  to  us. 

Speaking  of  God,  He  has  relation  with  realities^  with 
feelings^  and  with  ideas^  which  are  the  three  activities  I  have 
distinguished  above  (1162-1165). 

With  realities  He  is  related  as  cause ;  for  we  see  that  they 
owe  their  existence  to  that  Being  Who,  we  know,  is  called 
God,  although  we  do  not  know  His  nature.  It  is  true  that 
these  effects  do  not  openly  reveal  the  cause  itself,  which 
remains  hidden  from  us  as  behind  a  veil ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  they  are  proper  to  that  cause  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attribute  them  to  anything  else.  Unless 
therefore  we  wish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  manifest  light  of 
reason,  we  cannot  mistake  the  said  cause,  or  confound  it  with 
any  other.  We  thus  have  a  sure  datum  which  implicitly  contains 
the  positive  idea  of  God,  although,  owing  to  the  limitation  of 
our  intelligence,  we  are  unable  to  bring  out  that  idea  explicitly. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  created  things  implicitly  contains  it,  and 
we  should  discover  it  there  if  we  were  able  fully  to  com- 
prehend what  creatiofi  is,  which,  precisely  by  reason  of  its 
incomprehensibility,  shows  itself  to  be  of  Divine  origin  ;  for 
the  meaning  of  the  word  creation  cannot  be  fully  understood 
by  us,  because,  in  order  to  understand  it,  we  should  require  to 
have  the  positive  idea  of  God  which  it  implies. 

With  feelingSy  God  has  the  relation  of  supreme  good\ 
for  wc  continually  aspire  after  happiness,  of  which,  however, 
we  have  only  a  notion  in  general,  and  hence  we  also  aspire 
after  the  hidden  Being  in  the  possession  of  Whom  our 
happiness  consists. 

With  ideas  He  is  related  as  the  being  knowable  through 
Himself, 

In  the  idea  of  being  which  we  have  by  nature,  there  is 
comprised  a  potential  infinite.     It  is  on  this  account,  that,  in 
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any  series  whatever  of  things,  we  can  always  proceed  further 
and  further  with  the  reckoning  of  its  links,  and  yet  never 
actually  attain  to  the  infinite  number.     This  power  of  going 
on  indefinitely  with  new  additions,  however  far  the  series  may 
have  been  extended,  makes  us  aware  that  all  the  things  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  essentially  limited.    Now  the  concept 
of  limited  things  is  relative  to  some  other  thing  unlimited  and 
absolute.     Although  therefore  we  do  not  know  the  unlimited 
and  absolute  Being  as  He  is  in    Himself,  we   nevertheless 
understand  the  possibility  of  Him,  we  understand  that  He  is 
the  opposite  of  that  which  we  know  (the  limited)  ;  and  hence 
by  way  of  contraposition  to  the  limited  (that  is  to  say  by  way  of 
negation)  we  form  the  concept  of  the  Unlimited  Reality.     This 
is  precisely  what  we  do  when  accumulating  in  a  single  being 
all  the  degrees  and  qualities  of  perfection  positively  known  to 
us.     We  then  see  very  well  that,  after  this  has  been  done,  the 
being  is  still  limited.     We  therefore  pass  on  with  our  mind  to 
its  contrary,  and  say  :  '  A  Being  contrary  to  these  limited 
things  on  which  my  imagination  dwells,  is  possible.'*     But  if 
we  ask  ourselves  what  this  Being  is,  we  are  bound  to  answer 
that  we  do  not  know,  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  He  is  the 
opposite  of  everything  we  are  acquainted  with,  namely,  of  the 
limited.     By  means  of  this  opposition,  therefore,  of  this  nega- 
tion of  the  limited  beings  that  unlimited  Being,  although  un- 
known to  us  in  Himself,  becomes  contra-distinguished  and 
fixed  before  our  mind  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
Him  with  anything  else;  for  when  all  limited  beings  are  put 
aside,  the  unlimited  is  all  that  can  exist. 

The  concept  of  God,  then,  is  formed  through  the  exclusion 
of  every  being  distinct  from  Him,  and  consequently  through 
negations. 

1240.  But  we  also  know  God  in  another  way,  more  proxi- 
mate than  this,  although  still  negative.  We  have  knowledge 
separately,  (i)  of  possible  being,  (2)  of  some  specific  essences, 
and  (3)  of  the  act  by  which  these  essences  subsist,  i.e.  of  some 
limited  substances.     Now  a  specific  essence,  in  so  far  as  it  is 

*  Please  to  observe  that  here  I  speak  of  the  concept  of  God,  and  not  of  His 
existence. 
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distinct  from  possible  being,  is  a  limitation  of  it ;  but  in  God 
there  can  be  no  limitation.  This  reflection  enables  us  to  con- 
struct a  formula  expressive  of  God,  thus :  *  Being,  considered 
in  its  complete  act,  is  God.'  This  formula  is  true,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  incomprehensible  to  us,  because  to  conceive 
being  itself  in  its  perfect  and  complete  act,  is  beyond  our  power. 
And  this  is  that  ineffable  name  of  God  of  which  the 
Scriptures  tell  us,  namely,  a  formula  which  cannot  apply  to 
anything  but  God.  But  although  that  formula  cannot  be 
understood  by  us  in  its  oneness,  it  can  be  understood  in  its 
elements ;  and  this  is  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  single  out 
God  from  among  all  things,  and  reserve  a  name  for  Him 
alone,  for  in  no  other  thing  can  those  elements  be  found 
united  in  the  way  the  formula  expresses. 

1 24 1.  Our  negative  knowledge  of  God  is,  therefore,  such 
that  by  means  of  it  we  know  to  Whom  to  address  ourselves 
without  any  fear  of  error,  and  can  undoubtingly  adore  our  First 
Causey  practically  know  the  Fountain  of  goodness^  and  satisfy 
our  craving  for  knowledge  in  the  Light  of  minds.  How  puerile, 
then,  as  well  as  vain  arc  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  fain 
persuade  mankind  to  turn  away  from  this  inexhaustible  source 
of  all  good,  on  the  plea  that  He  is  an  incomprehensible  being ! 

ARTICLE  X. 

Conclusion, 

1242.  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  on  our  knowledge  of 
essences  with  three  observations. 

(i)  All  our  ideas,  no  matter  whether  positive  or  negative, 
are  alike  designated  by  words.  Hence,  so  far  as  regards 
language,  they  all  seem  to  express  the  same  kind  of  essence, 
i.e.  positive  and  full,  which  nevertheless  is  not  the  case,  and 
this  circumstance  ought  to  be  attentively  considered,  lest  a 
purely  mental  or  nominal  entity  be  confounded  in  our  minds 
with  a  real  onc.^ 

*  By  distinguishing  the  variouskinds  He   says  in  many  places  that  the 

of  essences,  we  are  enabled  to  reconcile  substance  and  quiddity  of  the  thing  is 

certain  opinicms  of  the  Doctor  of  Aquin  the  proper  object  of  the  understanding, 

which   would   otherwise   seem    to    be  /.^.  assumingthe  presence  of  the  suitable 

mutually  contradictory.  conditions;  and  again  that  *  the  under- 
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1243.  (2)  By   the   simple   idea   of  a  thing,  wherein  the 
essence  is  seen,  we  make  no  affirmation  as  to  the  subsistence 


standing  penetrates  into  the  innermost 
nature  of  the  species  which  exists  in 
the  individuals  themselves  *  {De  Verit, 
q.  X.  v.).  This  is  verified  especially  in 
the  perception  of  ourselves,  because  by 
perceiving  ourselves  we  perceive  the 
term  of  the  act  itself  by  which  we  exist, 
and  consequently  our  essence  to  which 
that  act  extends. 

Elsewhere  he  says,  that  *  In  a  mind 
which  *  (like  the  human)  *  receives  its 
knowledge  from  things,  ih^ forms  (ideas) 
exist  in  virtue  of  a  certain  action  of  the 
things  upon  the  soul.*  Then  he  sub- 
joins :  *  What  is  known  to  us  through 
the  intellectual  vision  are  the  things 
themselves^  and  not  their  images,  which 
is  not  the  case  either  in  the  corporeal, 
i.e.  sensitive,  or  in  the  spiritual,  i.e. 
imaginative  vision  ;  for  the  objects  of 
the  imagination  as  well  as  of  the  sense 
are  merely  some  accidents  which  result 
in  a  certain  figure  or  image  of  the 
thing,  whereas  the  object  of  the  under- 
standing is  the  essence  itself  of  the 
thing,  although  the  understanding 
knows  that  essence  through  a  simili- 
tude of  it,  as  the  means  of  knowing, 
and  not  as  though  it  were  the  object  on 
which  its  Wsion  is  primarily  fixed.* 
*  In  mente  enim  accipiente  scientiam  a 
rebus,  formoe  existunt  per  quamdam 
actionem  rerum  in  animam.  .  .  .  Ipsa 
cognita  per  intellectualem  visionem  sunt 
resipsiv,  et  non  rerum  imagines;  quod  in 
visionc  corporali,  scilicet  sensitiva,  et 
spirituali,  scilicet  imaginativa,  non 
accidit.  Objecta  enim  imaginationis  et 
sensus  sunt  qusedam  accidentia,  ex 
quibus  quamdam  rei  figura  vel  imago 
constituitur;  sedobjectum  intellectus  est 
ipsa  rei  essentia ;  quamvis  essentiam  rei 
cognoscat  per  ejus  similitudinem,  sicut 
per  medium  cognoscendi,  non  sicut  per 
objectum  in  quo  primo  fertur  ejus  visio  * 
{De  Verit,  q.  X.  iv.). 

In  this  passage  mention  is  made  of 
a  certain  similitude  whereby  the  under- 
standing knows  the  essences,  and  of 
certain  images  of  the  things  which  the 
understanding  does  not  perceive,  be- 
cause its  vision  goes  direct  to  the 
things  themselves.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  that  similitude  and  these 
images  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  the  follow- 
ing.    The  sense  has  sensation  (properly 


so  called),  and  sensitive  corporeal  percep- 
tion.    The  sensitive  corporeal  perception 
is  the  term  of  the  action  of  external 
things  on  us,  and  is  what  renders  the 
sensation     extrasubjectri'c.      Now   this 
term  of  the   action    (which   it   is   not 
necessary  to  describe  here)  corresponds 
with  the  sensible  image  of  S.  Thomas, 
a  phenomenon  of  the  sense.  Meanwhile 
the  soul  in  so  far  as  intellective,  con- 
scious of  being  affected   by  the  said 
term  from  without,  and  applying  and 
joining  thereto  the  being  of  which  it 
has  the  notion  in  general,  sees  a  deter- 
minate  being  acting  on  it.     The  idea 
thus  acquired  is  the  similitude  of  S. 
Thomas,    through    which    the  under- 
standing  cognises   things ;  nor   can  it 
cognise  them  otherwise,  for  its  object 
is  necessarily   being.      But  how   does 
being  taken  universally  come  to  receive 
determinations?    I  answer,  from  that 
term  of  the  action  exercised    on   the 
sense.     Consequently,   such   as  is  the 
action,  so  is  the  essence  of  the  things 
which    it    brings    to   our  cognisance. 
With  regard  to  external  bodies,  I  have 
already  shown  that  what  in  them  falls 
under  our  immediate  perception  is  not 
the  first  act  by  which  they  are  beings 
(exist),  but  only  the  action  which  they 
exercise   on   us,   and   which   therefore 
constitutes  for  us  the  essence   known 
under  the  name  of  body.     Hence  I  also 
said  that  their  action  on  us  is  substantial^ 
or,  in  other  words,  that  what  we  take 
for  corporeal  substance  is  precisely  the 
force  acting  on  us  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause     modifications     in     our    sense 
(692  etc.). 

But  although  all  external  bodies  are 
forces  acting  sensibly  on  us,  they  do  not 
all,  or  always,  act,  i.e.  affect  our  sense, 
in  the  same  way  ;  and  these  diversities 
in  the  powers  of  acting  give  rise  to 
different  species  of  l>odies,  and  also  to 
specific  differences  in  the  state  of  the 
same  body.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
distinction  between  our  several  ideas  of 
bodies  is  determined  so\it\yhy accicL'ntal 
mo<les  in  the  actions  exercised  on  us  ; 
whence  it  follows  that  these  ideas  give 
us  the  knowledge  of  generic  essences 
only,  which  are  not  complete  essences  ; 
but  the  diverse  powers  which  bodies 
exhibit   of    acting    on    us    stand    for 
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of  that  thing,  but  are  in  the  realm  of  possibilities  alone.  For 
this  reason,  no  sooner  has  an  essence  been  conceived  than  it 
appears  to  us  possible  ;  for  to  be  possible  and  to  be  thinkable 
are  synonymous  expressions.  Hence  the  ancients  held  that 
in  the  simple  apprehension  of  things  (the  idea)  error  is  im- 
possible, and  S.  Thomas  endorses  the  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
who  defines  the  intelligence  as  '  The  faculty  of  indivisibles^ 
into  which  no  falsehood  can  enter  *  (Arist  De  Anima^  L.  iii.). 
1244.  (3)  We  have  seen  that  the  particular  principles  of 
the  several  sciences  are  nothing  but  the  essences  of  the  things 
which  form  respectively  the  subject-matter  of  those  sciences 
(570  etc.).  Therefore  the  sciences  are  based  on  principles 
absolutely  exempt  from  error. 


essences.  To  the  knowledge  of  these 
generic  essences  are  therefore  applicable 
those  passages  in  which  S.  Thomas 
says  that  the  essences  of  things  are 
hidden  from  us.  For  instance,  in  the 
treatise  De  Veritate  (X.  i. )  he  says :  *  The 
essences  of  things  are  unknown  to  us, 
but  their  aptitudes  {viriutes)sire  revealed 
to  us  through  their  acts,  and  we  often  ' 
{therefore  not  always)  *  take  the  names 
of  the  aptitudes  or  powers  to  signify 
the  essences.  *  And  then  a  little  further 
down  he  adds  :  *  Since  the  substantial 
differences  of  things  are  unknown  to 
us,  therefore,  instead  of  them,  those 
who  formulate  a  definition  make  use 
sometimes  (interdum)  of  the  acci- 
dental differences,  in  so  far  as  these 
mark  or  denote  the  essence,  even  as 
certain  peculiar  effects  denote  the  cause. 
Wherefore  the  *  sensible,'  regarded  as 
the  constitutive  difference  of  the  animal, 
is  not  taken  from  the  sense  considered 
as  a  faculty,  but  from  the  sense  con- 
sidered as  signifying  the  essence  itself 
of  the  soul,  from  which  this  faculty 
flows '(  Ibid,). 

As  regards  Go<l,  we  know  nothing 
except  effects  produced  by  Him,  and 
these  finite  and  absolutely  inadequate 
to  give  us  a  positive  idea  of  their  Cause ; 
hence  our  knowledge  of  God  is  always. 


as  I  have  said,  negative.  The  Angelic 
Doctor  therefore  writes  :  *  Our  under- 
standing, even  in  our  present  state,  is 
able  to  know,  in  a  certain  way,  the 
Divine  Essence,  so  however  as  to  know, 
not  what  It  is,  but  only  what  It  is  not.* 
And  as  to  the  objection  raised  concern- 
ing the  turning  of  our  affections  to  God, 
he  solves  it  thus :  *  We  can  love  God 
immediately,  without  being  obliged  to 
love  some  other  thing  first ;  although 
sometimes  we  are,  by  the  love  of  some 
visible  things,  carried  up  to  the  invisible 
ones.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  in  our 
present  stale  know  God  immediately 
without  being  obliged  to  know  some- 
thing else  first.  The  reason  is,  because 
the  affection  follows  the  understanding^, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  point  where  the 
operation  of  the  understanding  termi- 
nates that  that  of  the  affection  b^ns. 
Now  the  understanding,  proceeding 
from  the  effects  to  the  causes,  comes  at 
last  to  know  God,  after  a  certain 
manner  ;  that  is,  to  know  of  Him  what 
He  is  not,  and  thus  the  affection  is 
carried  to  what  the  understanding  pre- 
sents to  it,  without  being  obliged  to 
pass  through  all  the  steps  which  were 
made  by  the  understanding  itself* 
{De  Verit,  q.  X.  a.  XI.). 
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PART  IV. 

ON   THE  ERRORS   TO  WHICH    HUMAN    KNOWLEDGE 

IS   LIABLE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  RECAPITULATION   OF  ALL  THOSE  COGNITIONS  IN  WHICH 
NATURE  ITSELF  PROTECTS   US  FROM  ERROR. 


1 245.  Had  truth  and  certainty  been  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  man's  free-will,  they  would  indeed  have  had  an  un- 
trustworthy guardian,  and  probably  human  perversity  would 
very  soon  have  put  an  end  to  both. 

Hence  we  have  seen  that  the  primary  truths  were  en- 
trusted by  the  providence  of  our  Creator,  not  to  the  individual 
man,  but  to  human  nature.  This  nature,  essentially  intel- 
ligent, sees  essentially  the  primary  truths  ;  and  man,  there- 
fore, far  from  being  able  to  annihilate,  cannot  help  seeing 
them  ;  for  even  as  he  has  no  power  to  create  anything,  so  he 
cannot  destroy  anything  to  which  God  has  given  existence.* 


*  S.  Augustine's  mind  made  that 
progression  which,  as  I  have  observed, 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  philo- 
sophy, which  at  first  is  miJgar^  then 
grows  learned^  and  lastly  attains  to 
perfection  (29-34).  The  vulgar  philo- 
sophy sees  not  the  difficulties  involved 
in  philosophical  questions,  and  dashes 
on  full  of  presumptuous  self-assertion  ; 
but  no  sooner  does  its  attention  happen 
to  be  arrested  by  some  knotty  point, 
than  it  rushes  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  is  so  taken  aback  that  no 
explanation  can  satisfy  it.  To  use  the 
words  of  a  modem  writer,  *  It  would 
seem  as  if  scepticism  were  the  first 
form  in  which  common  sense  appears 
on  the  scene  of  philosophy.* 


S.  Augustine,  therefore,  began  as  a 
follower  of  the   so-called   Academical 
Philosophers,     Then,  having  emerged 
from   the   scepticism    characteristic   of 
that  school,  he  fell  —naturally,  I  would 
almost   say — into  the  Platonic   ranks. 
Plato's  doctrine  about  ideas  belongs  to 
the  learned  philosophy,    but    in   that 
first  period,  when  it  is  as  yet  imperfect 
— i.e,  when  it  sees  indeed  the  difficulties, 
but  has   not   discovered   the   simplest 
solution  of  them,  and  has  recourse  in- 
stead to  ingenious  hypotheses,  which 
err  by  excess  rather  than  by  dtfect,     A 
mind   like  S.   Augustine's  could   not, 
however,   stop    here.      He   perceived 
that  the  Platonic  theory  on  the  origin 
of  ideas  was  marred  by  superfluity,  and 
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1246.  Let  us  then  briefly  recapitulate  here  all  that 
nature  does  in  order  to  secure  to  man  the  possession  of  truth, 
and  protect  him  from  error.  This  will  be  a  fresh  proof  that 
true  scepticism  is  impossible  ;  that  it  is  only  a  lie  which, 
either  through  moral  obliquity  or  through  mental  aberration, 
a  man  utters  to  himself  or  to  others ;  and  that  in  an  intel- 
ligent nature  truth  not  only  is  supreme,  but  has  a  power  of 
which  it  cannot  be  dispossessed,  although  that  nature,  because 
endowed  with  free-will,  can  sin  against  it. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  man  has  by  nature  the  perma- 
nent vision  oi  being  token  universally.     This  being  is  the  light 

by  cutting  off  that  superfluity,  he  found 
himself  in  the  truth.  This  was  through 
being  vividly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  human  nature  is  essentially  ra- 
tional, and  hence  can  recognise  the 
truth  when,  searching  after  it,  she 
finds  it ;  so  much  so  that  even  a  child, 
if  suitably  questioned,  will  give  right 
answers  even  about  things  it  has  never 
learnt  from  anyone.  Hence  in  the 
first  book  of  /Retractations,  c.  viii., 
we  find  him  censuring  himself  for 
having,  on  a  former  occasion,  said  that 
the  soul  seemed  to  have  come  into  this 
world  with  all  the  arts  congenite  with 
it ;  *  for,  *  he  says,  *  it  may  be  .  .  . 
that  the  child,  when  interrogated,  is 
able  to  answer  because  it  is  intelligent 
by  nature. '  *  Fieri  enim  potest  .  .  . 
ut  hoc  idco  possit  (interrogata  respon- 
dere),  quia  natura  intelligibilis  est.' 
And  by  way  of  explanation  he  subjoins 
that  what  constitutes  a  nature  intelli- 
gent is  an  innate  lig/it.  *  I  have  said 
that  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  liberal 
arts  discover  them  in  themselves  as 
things  which  had  been  sunk  in  obli- 
vion, and  in  a  certain  way  disinter 
them.  But  this  I  now  reprove  ;  for  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  reason  why 
even  the  illiterate,  when  proj^erly  in- 
terrogated, answer  rightly  concerning 
certain  portions  of  knowledge,  is  this  : 
that  they  have  Ijefore  them,  so  far  as 
tiiey  are  capable  of  it,  the  LIGHT  OF 
AN  ETERNAL  REASON,  whcrcin  they 
behold  those  immutable  truths,  not 
because  they  had  once  known  and  then 
forgotten  them,  as  was  thought  by  the 
Platonists,  and  others  of  a  similar  way  of 
thinking.'  *Propterea. .  .quia praesens est 
eis,  quantum  id  capere  possunt,  lumen 


RATION  IS  /ETERNit,  ubi  haec  immuta- 
bilia  vera  conspiciunt,  non  quia  ea 
noverant  aliquando  et  obliti  sunt,  quod 
Platoni  vel  talibus  visum  est '  {ibid. 
c.  iv.).  Now  this  is  precisely  that 
improvement  of  which  I  said  that  the 
Platonic  doctrine  stood  in  need.  In- 
stead of  representing  all  ideas  as  innate, 
it  should  have  restricted  itself  to  saying 
that  they  are  all  subordinate  to  one 
innate  idea— the  light  of  reason,  and 
are  derived  and  generated  from  it, 
when,  on  occasion  either  of  sensation 
or  of  interrogations,  the  various  things 
are  seen  and  intellectually  apprehended 
(229-233).  This  light  I  call  the  prin- 
ciple of  cognition  ;  and  so  it  is  called  by 
S.  Thomas,  who  positively  declares 
that,  whatever  things  we  know,  we 
know  them  *  in  rationibus  ceternis  sicut 

in     COGNITIONIS     PRINCIPIO'     [S.     I. 

Ixxxiv.  5).  And  that  no  doubt  may 
remain  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  cognition,  I  would  invite  the 
reader  to  observe  that  S.  Augustine, 
and  after  him  S.  Thomas,  call  it  by  the 
name  of  truth  :  *  Nee  ego  utique  in  te 
(videmus  verum),  nee  tu  in  me,  sed 
ambo  in  ipsa,  qucc  supra  mentcs  nos- 
tras est,  incommutabili  veritate*  {Con- 
fess. L.  XII.  c.  XXV.).  Now,  I  have 
already  shown  that,  according  to  S. 
Thomas,  the  truth  wherein  we  in  this 
present  life  see  the  things  that  are  true 
is  the  idea  of  being  in  genercU  (1123 
etc. ).  Thus  the  teaching  of  these  two 
great  authorities  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  that 
which  1  am  endeavouring  to  set  forth 
in  these  pages  is  only  a  reproduction 
and  continuation  of  the  same. 
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of  the  mind,  the  last  wkj^  in  all  human  reasonings,  always  the 
victor — always,  by  its  own  essence,  incapable  of  being  van- 
quished.* This  last  w/ij^  is  trut/i,  so  that  all  things  are  true 
in  so  far  as  they  partake  of  it,  and  therefore  man  is  by  nature 
the  possessor  of  truth. 

II.  The  first  principles  of  reason  are  nothing  but  the  idea 
of  being  in  an  applied  form  (480  etc.) ;  their  evidence  being 
the  same  as  its  evidence,  they  also  are  exempt  from  error.' 

These  primary  truths  are  the  sources  of  all  human  cog- 
nitions. There  are,  however,  also  some  truths  of  fact,  about 
which  error  is  impossible.     They  are  the  following  : — 

III.  Man  cannot  be  deceived  about  his  own  existence.^ 

IV.  He  cannot  err  in  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
principal  modifications  undergone  by  him.* 

V.  Our  senses  never  lead  the  understanding  into  error  so 
long  as  it  takes  their  depositions  as  they  are,  without  adding 
anything  to  them.*     This  testimony  of  the  senses  is  a  part  oi 


'  S.  Thomas  teaches  that,  with 
regard  to  being,  man  cannot  possibly 
err  :  *  Proprium  objectum  intellectus 
est  quod  quid  est  *  (that  is,  the  d^in^f 
the  essence  of  things),  *  UNDE  ciRCA 
HOC  NON  DECIPITUR  INTELLECTUS* 
{Com/.  Gent.  I.  Iviii.). 

*  S.  Thomas  says  :  *  Intellectus  IN 

PRIMIS  PRINCIPIIS  NON  ERRAT,  sed  in 

conclusionibus  interdum,  ad  quas  ex 
primis  principiis  ratiocinando  procedit* 
(Coftl.  Gent.  I.  Ixi.). 

*  So  says  S.  Thomas  :    *NuLLUS 

ERRAVIT  UNQUAM  IN  HOC  QUOD  NON 
PERCIPERET     SE    VIVERE  *    {De   VcrU, 

X.  viii.). 

*  This  was  the  starting-point  of 
Des  Cartes,  /  think  {cogito)^  the  con- 
sciousness of  thinking  :  this  evidetice 
is  the  basis  of  the  whole  Cartesian 
system.  I  have  remarked  that  this 
basis  is  solid,  but  that  its  solidity  is  due 
to  the  principles  of  reason.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  the  first  stone  of  the 
scientific  edifice.  Hence  the  Cartesian 
error  consists  wholly  in  having  begun 
the  structure  from  that  which  is  not 
its  foundation.  This  was  the  weak 
side  which  caused  that  philosophy  to 
give  way  under  the  attacks  of  its  op- 
ponents. 

*  I  have  treated  of  the  criteria  of  the 


truthfulness  of  the  senses  in  Sect.  V. , 
749  etc.  What  I  say  here  is  also 
in  conformity  with  the  teaching 
of  S.  Thomas,  It  may,  however, 
be  well  to  explain  a  form  of  ex- 
pression used  by  him,  and  proceeding 
from  Aristotle,  which  might  create  con- 
fusion in  minds  not  well  versed  in  a 
phraseology  that  has  now  gone  out  of 
use.  We  find  it  in  such  passages  as  the 
following :  *  The  proper  object  of  the 
understanding  is  the  quiddity  of  things  ; 
hence,  respecting  this,  the  understand- 
ing cannot  be  deceived  except  by  acci- 
dent. But  it  may  be  deceived  in  com- 
posing and  dividing.  The  same  must 
be   said   of  the   sense,   which   is    the 

FACULTY  OF  PARTICULARS  :    IN  THESE 
THE    SENSE    IS     ALWAYS    TRUTHFUL, 

but  in  other  things  it  is  liable  to  decep- 
tion.* *  Proprium  objectum  intellectus 
est  quod  quid  est,  unde  circa  hoc  non 
decipitur  intellectus,  nisi  per  accidens. 
Circa  compositionem  autem  et  divisio- 
nem  decipitur  :  sicut  et  sensus,  QUI  EST 
PROPRIORUM,  est  semper  verus,  in  aliis 
autem  fallitur'  {C.  Gent.,  I.  Iviii.). 
Here  the  holy  Doctor  distinguishes  two 
objects  as  well  of  the  understanding  as 
of  the  sense  :  the  proper  object,  and 
with  respect  to  this  he  does  not  admit 
the  possibility  of  error ;  and  the  object 
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that  consciousness  the  certainty  of  which  has  been  pointed  out 
at  no.  IV. 

VI.  That  abstraction  which  from  perceptions  draws  ideas, 
and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  essettces  of  things— or,  as 
the  ancients  termed  it,  simple  apprehension — is  likewise  exempt 
from  error.*     Now  these  essences  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the 


by  accident^  in  which  both  the  under- 
standing and  the  sense  may  mislead  us. 
Now  what  did  he  mean  by  this  object 
by  accidenn  Let  us  see  it  first  with 
regard  to  sense.  He  himself  has 
explained  the  phrase  objectum  sensiis 
per  accidcHs  in  his  commentary  on 
Aristotle*s  work  De  Anima  thus  :  *  As 
to  the  whiteness  of  the  thing  seen,  the 
eye  does  not  deceive,  but  as  to  whether 
that  thing  be  snow,  or  flour,  or  some 
other  white  substance,  in  this  the  eye 
may  deceive,  especially  when  it  sees 
from  a  distance'  (L.  iii.  Lect.  6).  Now 
I  request  the  reader  to  take  note  :  the 
eye  sees  the  white  colour,  Ijut  to  judge 
that  the  thing  which  has  that  colour  is 
snow,  etc.  belongs  alone  to  the  under- 
standing, which  pronounces  upon  what 
the  eye  presents  to  it  (whiteness) ;  but 
as  this  pronouncement  follows  most 
rapidly  ujwn  the  sensation,  it  seems  to 
be  intimately  united  therewith,  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  generality  of  men 
mistake  it  for  an  object  of  the  sense 
itself.  Hence,  if  any  ordinary  person 
be  asked,  *  What  assures  you  that  what 
you  see  upon  yonder  mountain  is  snow  ?' 
he  immediately  answers,  *  My  eyes, 
sir,'  for  he  does  not  stop  to  separate 
two  things  which,  though  perfectly 
diflcrent,  are  most  closely  united,  i.e, 
(i)  the  sensation  of  whiteness,  (2)  the 
judgment  whereby  the  understanding 
takes  that  whiteness  as  indicating 
snow,  and  affirms  accordingly.  Now 
Aristotle  would  not  in  this  case  also 
depart  from  the  common,  though  in- 
correct, manner  of  speaking.  So  great 
was  his  respect  for  the  popular  phrase- 
ology that  it  carried  him  at  times  even 
to  the  length  of  seeming  to  adopt  its 
errors ;  and  he  therefore  contented 
himself  with  saying  that  the  yW^///^/// 
in  question  was  ihe  object  of  the  sense 
by  accident,  inasmuch  as  it  received 
its  matter  from  the  sense,  and  instanta- 
neously followed  the  sensation.  It 
would,  however,  be  better  to  abandon 


this  manner  of  speaking,  and  to  say, 
unequivocally,  that  this  judgment  is  an 
object,  not  of  the  sense,  but  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

After  this  it  will  be  easy  to  see  what 
must  have  been,  for  Aristotle  and  the 
Schoolmen,  the  object  of  the  under- 
siandinj^  by  cucident.  As  the  object  (to 
speak  correctly,  the  term)  of  the  sense 
is  the  matter  of  our  c(^itions ;  and  the 
form  of  them,  although  not  appertaining 
to  it,  was  called  its  object  by  accident ; 
even  so  the  /or/n  of  our  cognitions  is 
the  proper  object  of  the  understanding, 
and  their  matter  its  object  by  accident. 
Hence,  if  the  understanding  does  not 
judge  of  sensible  things  strictly  in 
accordance  with  what  the  sense  expe- 
riences, it  falls  into  error. 

Lastly,  I  would  observe  how,  speak- 
ing of  the  sense,  Aristotle  says  that  it 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  errs  even  in 
respect  of  its  proper  object,  namely, 
when  the  organ  happens  to  be  defective; 
but  if  we  separate,  as  we  ought,  the 
depositions  of  the  sense  from  every 
extraneous  element,  we  shall  find  that 
this  exception  is  wholly  superfluous. 

'  This  also  has  been  taught  by  S. 
Thomas  {^De  Anima,  L.  iii.  Lect.  11). 
He  says  :  *  There  is  an  operation  by 
which  the  understanding  perceives  in- 
divisibles (Le.  simple  essences),  as  when 
it  has  intellection  of  nian  or  ox  or  some 
other  incomplex  thing.  And  into  this 
kind  of  intellection  no  error  can  enter, 
both  because  incomplex  things  are 
neither  true  nor  false,  and  because  in 
respect  of  the  quiddity  {being)  of  things, 
the  understanding  does  not  err.  But  in 
those  intelligible  things  wherein  there 
may  be  the  true  or  the  false,  there  is  a 
certain  composition  of  the  things  under- 
stood, as  when  many  things  are  joined 
into  one  (in  the  operation  of  synthesis 
complex  ideas  are  formed).  Now  what 
are  these  incomplex  things  ?  They  are 
ihiipure  ideas  divested  of  all  judgment 
on  real  and  subsistent  things.      And 
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particular  principles  of  the  sciences,  and  correspond  with  the 
anticipations  (irpoXTj-slrsis)  of  Epicurus. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  infrangible  bonds  which  unite 
and  firmly  secure  to  our  nature  the  truth  for  which  it  was 
made. 

But  having  hitherto  seen  the  boundaries  within  which  the 
temerity  of  human  reason  arrayed  against  truth  cannot  pene- 
trate, we  must  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  examine  how  far  the  power  which  man  has  of  injuring 
himself  by  yielding  to  error  extends. 

why  can  there  not,  in  these  ideas,  be  exemplar-ideas.    If  therefore  we  do  not 

either  the  true  or  the  false  ?  Because  think  of  real  things,  but  only  of  their 

they  are  the  exemplars,  the  truths  of  ideas  or  possibilities,  there  is  no  judg- 

things,  but  the  true  or  the  false  consists  ment  about  that  correspondence,  and 

in  the  correspondence    or   non-corre-  consequently  no  possibility  of  error, 
spondence    of   the    things  with  their 
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CHAPTER    II. 
ON   THE  NATURE  OF   HUMAN   ERROR. 

ARTICLE    I. 
Distinction  between  the  question  of  the  nature  of  error  and  that  of  its 

CAUSE. 

1247.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  human  errors  is  easily 
confounded  with  that  of  their  cause ;  and  when  we  have 
described  the  first,  it  seems  that  the  second  also  has  been 
discovered.  For,  in  order  to  describe  in  what  error  consists, 
one  must  describe  how  it  is  engendered,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without  describing  the  act  by  which  the  understanding 
falls  into  it.  Now  this  act  is  precisely  what  men  usually 
consider  as  the  cause  of  the  error. 

And  so  it  is  in  fact,  but  only  the  proximate  cause  ;  there 
lies  behind  it  another  cause,  relatively  to  which  it  is  itself  only 
an  effect.     I  will  explain : — 

Error  consists  in  a  wrong  action  of  the  understanding. 
This  is  its  nature,  this  the  way  in  which  it  arises,  and  this 
also  its  proximate  cause.  But  what  is  it  that  moves  the 
understanding  to  act  wrongly  }  This  is  a  new  question,  and 
its  object  is  to  seek,  not  for  the  proximate,  but  for  the  remote 
or  first  cause  of  man's  errors.  And  since  these  two  causes, 
the  proximate  and  the  remote^  are  closely  linked  with  one 
another,  I  shall  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  on  the  first,  and 
then  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  second,  which  is  the  true  and 
efficient  cause  of  our  errors. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Error  is  found  in  the  understanding  alone, 

1248.  As  I  have  already  observed,  those  who  say  that 
*  the  senses  deceive,'  or  who  speak  of  the  *  errors  of  the  imagi- 
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nation/  use  a  language  which  is  not  merely  inaccurate,  but 
positively  contrary  to  fact. 

In  order  that  these  phrases  may  convey  a  correct  meaning, 
they  must  be  taken  with  a  very  material  qualification,  that  is 
to  say,  we  must  understand  by  them  that  the  senses  and  the 
imagination  furnish  the  matter  and  the  occasion  of  error,  and 
nothing  more.  A  square  tower  seen  from  a  distance  appears 
to  you  round,  but  it  is  not  the  eye  which  tells  you  that  the 
tower  itself  is  round,  the  eye  says  only  that  the  term  of  its 
sensation  is  something  round,  or  rather  it  does  not  say  this, 
but  feels  it.  The  understanding  adds  its  own  judgment,  and 
from  that  feeling  infers  the  roundness  of  the  tower.  It  is  the 
understanding  therefore  that  commits  the  error.  Again,  the 
imagination  presents  to  a  sanguine  speculator  on  Change  a 
vivid  picture  of  some  great  gain,  and  the  understanding  judges 
that  gain  probable  or  certain.  The  vividness  itself  of  the 
imagination  is  real ;  but  the  understanding  errs  in  deducing 
from  it  probability  or  certainty. 

This  is  a  well-known  truth,  but  philosophical  writers  have 
never  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  abandon  such  equivocal  ex- 
pressions as  *  errors  of  the  senses,'  or  '  of  the  imagination,*  for 
signifying  that  the  senses  and  the  imagination  afford  the 
occasion  of  these  errors.* 


'  *  Par  la  m6me  raison,  *  says  Bossuet, 
*  il  n*y  a  que  rentendement  qui  puisse 
errer.  A  proprement  parler,  il  n*y  a  point 
d'erreur  dans  le  sens,  qui  fait  toujours 
ce  qu'il  doit,  puis  qu'il  est  fait  pour 
op^rer  selon  les  dispositions  non  seule- 
ment  des  objets,  mais  des  organes.  C'est 
i  I'entendement,  qui  doit  jugcr  des 
organes  memcs,  i  tirer  des  sensations  les 
consequences  n^cessaires  ;  et,  s'il  se 
laisse  surprendre,  c'est  lui  qui  se 
trompe'  {De  la  Connaissance  de  Dieti 
et  de  soi-meme.  Chap.  I.  vii.). 

S.  Thomas  had  already  taught  that 
the  sense,  as  such,  perceives  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood ;  and  that  therefore, 
when  we  speak  of  the  errors  of  the 
sense,  this  phrase  must  be  understood  as 
signifying  that  the  sense  furnishes  to 
the  understanding  the  occasion  of  error. 


or  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which 
even  insensible  things  are  said  to  be 
true  or  false  in  so  far  as  the  sense 
apprehends  them  just  as  they  happen 
to  impress  it.  *  Error  is  not  in  the 
sense  as  in  a  faculty  that  knows  the 
true  and  the  false.  Error  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  sense  except  in  the  way 
in  which  truth  is  in  it.  Now  truth  is 
not  in  the  sense  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  the  sense  has  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  true 
apprehension  of  things  sensible. '  *  Fal- 
sitas  non  [est]  in  sensu,  sicut  in  cognos- 
cente verum  et  falsum.  Falsitas  non 
est  quaerenda  in  sensu  nisi  sicuti  ibi 
est  Veritas.  Veritas  autem  non  sic  est 
in  sensu,  ut  sensus  cognoscat  veritatem, 
sed  in  quantum  veram  apprehensionem 
habet  de  sensibilibus '  (S.  I.  xxii.  II.). 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Error  lies  in  those  judgments  which  are  posterior  to  tJu  intellectual 

perception, 

1249.  The  understanding  alone  is  subject  to  error  *  (1248). 
If,  however,  we  wish  to  know  precisely  which  among  the 

functions  of  the  understanding  is  subject  to  error,  we  shall 
easily  see  that  it  can  only  be  that  o{  judgment.  Error,  there- 
fore, is  z.fatdty  judgment  by  which  we  affirm  the  false  instead 
of  the  true. 

But  the  first  judgments,  that  is  the  intellectual  perceptions, 
as  well  as  the  ideas  which  are  drawn  from  them,  and  which 
the  ancients  termed  simple  apprehensions ^  are  exempt  from 
error,  because  these  first  operations  are  done  by  the  intelli- 
gent nature  itself,  which  never  errs. 

Error  then  has  its  seat  in  the  judgments  formed  by  the 
reason  subsequently  to  the  perceptions  of  things,  in  which 
judgments  there  are  always  two  objects  joined  together.^ 

1250.  The  union  of  two  objects  may  be  termed  a 
synthesis ;  hence  we  might  simplify  the  general  formula  ex- 
pressive of  the  nature  of  error  by  reducing  it  to  the  following  : 
*  Error  invariably  consists  in  a  synthesis  of  objects  wrongly 
made.* 

125 1.  One  of  the  two  objects  which  are  joined  together  is 
the  subject  of  the  judgment,  the  other  is  ^'t  predicate. 

Every  error,  therefore,  consists  in  a  wrong  union  of  a  predi" 
cate  with  a  subject.  In  other  words,  we  err  (i)  either  by  affirm- 
ing a  predicate  of  a  subject  to  which  it  does  not  belong,  or  (2) 
by  denying  it  of  a  subject  to  which  it  does  belong.  And 
since  to  affirm  a  predicate  is  a  kind  of  mental  composition, 
and  to  deny  it  is  a  kind  of  mental  decomposition,  therefore 

*  Error,  like  every  other  evil,  is  not  *  The  union  of  two  objects  is  what 
a  positivey  but  a  negative  thing,  accord-  characterises  this  class  of  judgment,  and 
ing  to  the  celebrated  remark  of  S.  distinguishes  them  from  those  which 
Augustine  :  *  Since  truth  is  that  which  are  simply  intellectual  perceptions  :  be- 
is,  we  shall  beyond  all  contradiction  cause  the  latter  are  comiK)sed  not  of 
have  to  conclude  that  error  is  always  two  objects,  but  of  an  object  and  of  a 
that  which  is  not.'  *  Si  verum  est  id,  felt  actiidty,  as  I  have  elsewhere  do- 
quod  est,  falsum  non  csseuspiam  con-  monstrated  (119,  120,  and  n,), 
cluditur,  quovis  repugnante'  (^Soh'l. 
II.  viii.). 
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the  ancients  said  that  the  understanding  is  not  subject  to  error 
except  in  that  operation  in  which  it  composes  or  divides.* 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Explanation  of  that  particular  species  of  error  which  arises  from  the 

abuse  of  language, 

1252.  When  an  author  gives  to  a  word  a  signification  ^ 
wider  than,  or  different  from,  that  assigned  to  it  by  common 
usage,  he  will  infallibly  lead  both  himself  and  his  readers  into 
error,  unless  he  define  the  word  beforehand,  distinctly  inti- 
mating his  intention  to  take  it,  not  in  the  sense  generally 
current,  but  as  an  arbitrary  sign  of  a  special  idea  of  his  own  ; 
and  then  being  very  careful  lest,  forgetting  his  definition,  he 
should  in  the  course  of  the  argument  lapse  into  using  that 


*  It  may  be  said  that  the  under- 
standing is  subject  to  error  both  in 
composing  and  in  dividing,  for  the 
reason  I  have  given  ;  but  these  two 
operations  may  be  reduced  to  one, 
namely  to  composition.  For  even  division 
may  take  the  form  of  composition; 
since  to  unite  a  negative  predicate  to 
a  subject  is  really  a  division  under  the 
form  of  composition,  as  may  be  seen 
for  instance  in  algebraic  addition, 
where  positive  and  negative  quantities 
are  linked  together  by  signs  of  contrary 
values.  Hence  S.  Thomas  sometimes 
says,  simply,  *  The  error  of  the  under- 
standing considered/^/- j^  is  to  be  found 
only  in  that  operation  by  which  the 
understanding  composes  *  (5.  L.  xvii. 
iii.).  The  same  thing  has  been  said 
by  Aristotle  {De  Anima,  L.  iii.  c  xii,). 
Sometimes,  however,  he  says  that  error 
is  found  either  in  composition  or  in 
division  :  *  About  the  essence  of  things 
the  understanding  does  not  err.  But  in 
composition  and  division  it  may  err  by 
attributing  to  a  thing  of  which  it  under- 
stands the  essence  what  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  from  that  essence^  or  is  con- 
trary thereto.'  *  Circa  quo<l  quid  est 
intellectus  non  dccipitur.  In  compo- 
nendo  vero  vel  dividendo  potest  decipi, 
dum  attribuit  rei,  cujus  quidditatem 
intelligit,  aliquid  quod  earn  non  conse- 
(|uitur,  vel  quod  ei  opponitur  '  {S.  I. 
xvii.  III.). 


*  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  the 
words  in  ordinary  use  have  not  a 
strictly  determinate  meaning  attached 
to  them  by  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind. This  is  an  error  :  if  it  were  true, 
propriety  in  the  use  of  terms,  which  is 
the  chief  quality  of  a  writer,  would 
cease  to  exist.  What  induces  the  belief 
I  speak  of  are  the  two  following 
apparent  reasons :  (i)  that  particular 
individuals  do  commit  many  inaccu- 
racies in  their  discourse,  (2)  that  the 
great  majority  are  incapable,  when 
asked,  of  giving  a  precise  definition  of 
any  word.  Now  the  first  of  these 
reasons  proves  the  very  opposite  of 
what  it  is  supposed  to  prove;  since  the 
particular  improprieties  of  speech  could 
not  be  noticed,  if  the  proper  and  deter- 
minate sense  of  the  words  used  were 
unknown.  As  to  the  second  reason, 
we  shall  find  that  it  proves  nothing, 
when  we  remember  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  knowledge,  both  equally  true, 
the  one  vulgar  or  popular^  and  the 
other  scientific  (which  S.  Thomas 
characterises  as  being  acquired  *per 
studiosam  inquisitionem* — S.  I.  Ixxxvii. 
II.) ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
scientific  knowledge  that  definitions  can 
be  given,  because,  to  formulate  a  defi- 
nition, one  must  analyse,  institute  com- 
parisons, and  separate  the  gettus  from 
the  differentia  (See  note  to  528,  2nd 
vol.  p.  107  etc.). 
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word  in  the  ordinary  meaning — a  thing  to  which  the  force  of 
habit  and  the  example  of  other  men  continually  incline  us  all. 

1253.  Sometimes,  however,  the  value  of  a  word  is  not 
changed  intentionally,  but  through  inadvertence,  due  perhaps 
to  the  influence  of  some  prejudice.  In  this  case  error  is  sure 
to  creep  into  the  author's  argument  unawares  to  himself.  The 
reason  is,  that,  owing  to  the  two  causes  I  have  just  named,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  uniformly  to  the  improper  meaning 
given  at  first  to  the  word  in  question,  but  will  now  and  then 
unconsciously  slip  into  using  it  in  the  common  acceptation, 
and  as  a  consequence  fall  at  cross  purposes  with  himself. 

But  even  if  by  a  sort  of  miracle  he  were  to  avoid  this  in- 
consistency, his  readers  would  certainly  not  understand  him, 
since  they  would  take  in  their  accustomed  sense  what  he 
takes  in  a  different  one.  This  kind  of  misunderstanding  is 
a  most  prolific  source  of  dissensions  amongst  the  learned. 

1254.  Now  by  analysing  the  error  here  referred  to,  we 
find  it  to  consist  in  this,  that  one  object  is  multiplied  into  two ; 
for  a  term  improperly  used  signifies  two  things  at  the  same 
time,  namely,  (i)  what  is  attached  to  it  by  common  usage,  and 
in  which  no  change  ought  to  be  made  without  a  particular 
declaration  to  that  effect ;  and  (2)  what  the  author  has  inad- 
vertently assumed  it  to  indicate. 

Here,  then,  wc  have  two  different  essences,  two  different 
objects  confounded  together,  the  characteristics  which  belong 
to  one  being  attributed  to  the  other,  or  at  least  being  so 
understood  by  the  readers.' 

1255.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  error  which  happens  in  this 
fact  may  be  of  two  species:  for  if  the  author,  while  intending 
to  speak  of  one  object,  uses  a  word  which  expresses  a  different 
one,  he  commits  the  blunder  of  considering  the  definition 
proper  to  one  thing  as  proper  to  another. 

l^ut  if  he  promiscuously  takes  the  word  in  two  different 
significations,  he  makes  a  monstrous  compound  of  two  differ- 
ent objects,  by  unnaturally  conjoining  the  distinctive  proper- 
ties of  the  one  and  of  the  other  in  one  and  the  same  being ; 

*  What  has  been  said  of  an  author      applicable  as  between  a  speaker  and  his 
and  his  readers  is,  of  course,   equally      hearers  (Translators). 
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as,  for  example,  if  having  at  first  spoken  of  a  being  as  en- 
dowed with  reason,  he  were  afterwards  to  attribute  to  it  some 
quality  belonging  exclusively  to  the  brutes,  such  as  the 
necessity  of  following  instinct  alone.  So  did  Rousseau,  who, 
after  having  taken  the  phrase  state  of  nature  as  signifying  the 
natural  state  of  the  brutes,  drew  from  it  the  conclusion  (which 
I  verily  believe  he  meant  as  a  satire  on  his  own  times,  or  as 
an  expression  of  his  profound  melancholy)  that  the  life  best 
adapted  to  man  is  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 

1256.  Such,  then,  are  the  errors  to  which,  according  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  the  human  understanding  is  liable  by 
accident  in  that  operation  whereby  it  knows  the  quiddity 
(essence)  of  things.  They  proceed  from  an  improper  use  of 
language,  whereby  beings  are  multiplied  and  mixed  up 
together,  thus  producing,  in  fact,  an  intellectual  synthesis.* 

ARTICLE  V. 

Why  error  is  found  only  in  the  judgments  posterior  to  the  intellectual 

perceptions  and  first  ideas. 

1257.  The  reason  why  error  is  found  only  in  an  intellectual 
act  posterior  to  the  intellectual  perceptions  and  first  ideas,  is 
this,  that  the  perceptions,  as  well  as  all  those  other  operations 
in  which  the  understanding  is  exempt  from  error  (1246),  take 
place  in  us  necessarily ^  being  the  work  of  the  intelligent  nature 
itself,  which  never  errs.^ 


'  See  the  Summ,a  7'fuohgica  of  S. 
Thomas  (I.  xvii.  Ill),  where  he  says  : 
*  The  understanding,  considered  ptr  se, 
can  err  only  in  the  operation  called 
composition,  but  by  accident  it  can 
err  also  in  the  operation  by  which  it 
knows  gutWdi/ieSf  namely,  inasmuch  as 

COMPOSITION  IS  MIXED  UP  WITH  THIS 

OPERATION.*  *Quia  vcro  falsitas  in- 
tcllectus,  per  se,  solum  circa  composi- 
tionem  intellectus  est;  per  accidens 
etiam  in  operatione  intellectus,  qua 
cognoscit  quod  quid  est,  potest  esse 
falsitas  IN  quantum  ibi  compositio 
intellectus  admiscetur.'  And 
here  he  adduces  and  explains  the  two 
species  of  error  which  I  have  adduced 
and  explained.     But  since  these  errors 


also  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  take  place 
except  through  an  intellectual  compo- 
sition (syntfusis)  to  which  language 
gives  the  occasion,  it  seems  to  me,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  more  simple 
and  less  likely  to  create  ambiguity  to 
say  that  the  understanding  errs  here 
likewise  in  composition  and  not  in 
simple  apprehension,  instead  of  saying 
that  it  errs  in  simple  apprehension  ^ 
accident. 

*  This  is  also  the  reason  given  of 
this  fact  by  S.  Thomas  :  *  A  natural 
thing  never  fails  in  that  which  belongs 
to  it  according  to  its  form.*  *Res 
naturalis  non  deficit  ab  esse,  quod  sibi 
competit  secundum  suam  formam  *  (S. 
I.  xvii.  III). 
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\nX,^^zX.\xaX  perceptions,  therefore,  arc  either  had  or  not  had  ; 
but  mistaken  they  never  are.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  these  perceptions. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Continuation:  direct  and  reflex  knowiedge. 

1258.  Since  the  object  of  the  present  discussion  is  to  know 
in  what  kind  of  intellectual  acts  error  consists,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  me  here  to  enter  on  a  fuller  explanation  of 
those  two  species  of  knowledge  to  which  I  have  often  alluded, 
namely,  the  direct  and  the  reflex. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  human  being,  destitute  at  first 
of  all  ideas  of  things,  becomes  affected  by  sensations  which 
leave  a  phenomenon  in  his  imagination  (images) ;  and  that  his 
understanding,  through  the  sensations  forms  perceptions,  and, 
through  the  images  forms  ideas,  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained.* 


*  For  the  way  in  which  the  under- 
standing forms  its  perceptions  of  sensi- 
ble things,  see  528  etc.;  and  for  that 
in  which  it  separates  ideas  from  the 
perceptions,  sec  519,  520.  Now  the 
question  suggests  itself,  *  How  is  the 
understanding  moved  to  the  act  of 
perception  ?  *  and  again,  *  Whether  it 
forms  this  act  as  soon  as  sensations  are 
received,  or  whether  in  the  beginning 
of  man's  development  some  time  inter- 
venes between  sensation  and  intellec- 
tion. '  Here  I  think  it  advisable  to  say 
something  on  the  first  of  these  two 
questions,  which  have  a  very  close 
affinity  to  each  other,  and  to  indicate 
how  I  conceive  that  the  understanding 
can  be  moved  to  perception  on  occa- 
sion of  the  sensations.  Let  me  first 
state  where  the  difficulty  of  this  expla- 
nation lies.  That  our  sensitivity  is 
drawn  and  moved  to  its  action  by  the 
impressions  ma4e  on  it  by  sensible 
things,  is  easily  understood  ;  for  sensi- 
tivity is  a  passive  faculty,  and  the 
*  sensible '  is  a  stimulus  suited  to  its 
nature.  But  between  the  sense  and  the 
understanding  there  is  neither  similarity 
nor  communication  of  nature.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  supposed, that  sensation 
moves  the  understanding  by  acting  on 


it  directly  as  efficient  cause;  How,  then, 
does  sensation  occasion  in   the  under- 
standing that  movement  which  results 
in  perception,  without,  on  this  account, 
having  a  real  communication  with  this 
faculty  ?  I  maintain  that  this  is  brought 
about  by  the  unity  of  the  human  sub- 
ject.      We    must    consider    that    the 
identical  Ego  which  is  sensitive  is  also 
intellective.     Now  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  stnse  produces  instinct ;  for 
example,  the  stimulus  of  hunger  felt  in 
the   stomach  produces  the  instinct  to 
seek  for  food,  or  to  lay  hold  of  it  if 
within  reach.     So  far   we  arc  in    the 
sensitive  order  only.    I  do  not  now  care 
to  explain  how  it  happens  that  sens^ 
begets  instinct ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
state  the  fact,  which  is  that  the  animal, 
on  having  certain  sensations,  feels    a 
want,  and  as  a  consequence  puts  all  its 
activities  in   motion;  which  power  of 
activity  seeking  the    satisfaction  of  a 
want  is  called  instinct.     Starting  from 
this  fact,  I  argue  thus  :    The  human 
subject  (at  once  sentient  and  intelligent), 
feeUng  in  itself  a  wafit  arising  from  its 
sensitive  nature,  excites  itself  to  put   in 
motion  all  the  activities  it  has,  in  order 
to  relieve  that  7vant,     But  among  such 
activities  there  is  also  the  intellective. 
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The  understanding  forms  perceptions,  and  from  them 
draws  ideas,  instinctively  and  naturally;  it  is  not  therefore 
herein  subject  to  error,  for,  as  I  have  said,  nature  does  not 
err  (1257). 

But  we  must  now  distinguish  these  first  cognitions,  in  pro- 
ducing which  the  free-will  has  no  part,  from  those  which  come 
after  and  are  commanded  by  the  will.  The  first  constitute 
direct,  and  the  second,  rejlex  knowledge. 

1259.  This  distinction  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
has  always  been  known  and  observed  by  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers. The  Sensists  are  the  only  ones  who  have  ignored  and 
forgotten  it. 

The  direct  knowledge  is  purely  synthetical,  while  the  reflex 
is  also  analytical.  By  reflection  we  turn  on  what  we  have 
directly  perceived,  analysing  and  decomposing  it,  considering 
it  part  by  part,  and  then  reconstructing  it  as  we  please ; 
whereas  by  pure  perception  we  embrace  the  whole  thing  in 
its  entirety,  by  a  simple  act,  and  as  though  it  were  a  single 
object.  In  this  first  intellectual  apprehension  nothing  is  dis- 
tinguished or  particularised  in  the  thing ;  for  among  the 
natural  limitations  of  our  understanding  there  is  this,  that  *  In 
order  to  draw  distinctions,  it  must  make  a  corresponding 
number  of  acts,  each  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  negation,  and 
this  necessarily  preceded  by  an  affirmation.'  First,  then,  we 
perceive  the  thing  in  its  whole,  and  afterwards  by  reflection 
we  analyse  it.  Now,  as  by  considering  things  distinctly  in 
their  several  parts  we  gain  a  much  clearer  knowledge  of  them 
than  by  the  first  and  concrete  perception,  so  the  latter  appears 
to  us  confused  and  imperfect  ;^  and  this  is  why  it  escapes  the 


It  therefore  turns  to  its  purpose,  not 
only  the  sensitive  activity,  but  also  the 
attention  of  the  understanding,   since 
these  two  activities  are,  by  virtue  of  its 
unity,  radically  one.     Thus  it  is  that 
the  sense,  though  not  acting  directly  on 
the  intellectual   faculty,  occasions  an 
intellectual  movement.      The  subject, 
possessed  of  this  faculty,  is  excited  by 
the  sense  to  set  it  to  work.      The 
UNITY  OF  THE  Ego,  where  the  sense 
and  the  understanding  meet  together, 
is  therefore  the  medium  of  communi- 


cation between  these  two  wholly  differ- 
ent powers. 

*  S.  Thomas  says :  *  We  know  a 
thing  all  the  more  perfectly  the  more 
fully  we  perceive  the  differences  be- 
tween it  and  other  things.'  And  he 
gives  this  most  noteworthy  reason  for 
it :  '  Because  each  thing  has  an  exist- 
ence proper  to  itself,  distinct  fro.m  that 
of  all  other  things.  *  *  Tanto  en*m  per- 
fectius  cognoscimus,  quanto  diiferentias 
ejus  [rei  cognitse]  ad  alia  plenius  in- 
tuemtir.     Habet  enim  res  unaquseque  in 
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notice  of  those  who  do  not  attentively  examine  how  thought 
takes  place  in  their  consciousness. 

1260.  As  regards  that  portion  of  direct  knowledge  which 
consists  in  ideas  or  the  intuition  of  essences,  Aristotle  noted 
very  accurately  its  nature,  and  placed  in  it  that  mental  act 
which  he  called  intellection  (pSffaisi).  He  knew,  moreover,  that 
the  object  seen  by  this  act  presents  itself  as  a  whole,  without 
any  division  of  parts,  so  that  in  this  first  apprehension  it  is  one 
and  indivisible.  He  observed,  also,  that  this  primitive  appre- 
hension takes  place  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  our  nature, 
and  is  exempt  from  error.  *  Intellectio  est  indivisibilium,  in 
quibus  non  est  falsum*  (De  Anima,  1.  iii.  ch.  vii). 

S.  Thomas,  following  the  same  track,  distinguishes  two 
species  of  knowledge.  The  first  relates  to  what,  after  Aristotle, 
he  terms  the  indivisibles^  and  is  the  same  as  that  direct  know- 
ledge of  essences,  not  subject  to  error,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. The  second,  subject  to  error,  relates  to  things  either 
divided  or  composed  by  the  understanding,  in  other  words, 
it  is  reflex  knowledge ;  for  it  is  by  reflecting  on  its  first  per- 
ceptions and  ideas  that  the  understanding  analyses  and  com- 
poses them.  What  the  understanding  first  apprehends  are, 
according  to  the  holy  Doctor,  the  essences  of  things,*  respond- 
ing to  the  first  ideas,  i.e.  those  contained  in  the  intellectual 
perceptions.  Now  the  reflection  which  supervenes,  by  analys- 
ing these  ideas  of  things,  notes  and  distinguishes  in  detail 
their  various  properties.  This  operation  adds  nothing  to  the 
first  and  direct  knowledge  except  a  greater  degree  of  light ; 

seipsa  esse  proprium  ab  omnibus  aliis  in  its  first  apprehension.     By  that  ap- 

distinctum'(C^;i/.  6/;//.  I.lxxx.).  Hence  prehension  it  only  understands  some- 

the  first  perception  of  things  is  confused  thing  of  them,  namely,  their  quiddity 

because  it  embraces  many  individuals  (essence)  which  is  its  first  and  proper 

together  as  an  indistinct  whole.    When  object.     Later  on,  it  comes  to  under- 

Laromigui^re  defined  ideas  as  *  Feel-  stand  the  properties  of  that  quiddity,  as 

ings  distinct  and   evolved   from  other  well   as   its   accidents   and    relations.' 

feelings,*  he  had  before  his  mind  the  <  Intellectus  humanus    non  statim    in 

truth  of  which  I   am  speaking ;   but  prima  apprehensione  capit   perfectam 

he  did  not  observe  that  ideas  and  intel-  rei  cognitionem ;  sed  primo  apprehendit 

lectual  perceptions  exist  in  a  confused,  aliquid  de  ipsa,  puta  quidditatem  ipsius 

before  existing  in  a  distinct  state,  and  rei,  quae  est  primum  et  J)roprium  ob- 

that  even  in  their  first  state  they  are  jectum  intellectus,  et  deinde  intelligit 

essentially  different  hom/eeiings  (966,  proprietates  et  accidentia    et   habitu- 

etc).  dines  circumstantes rei  essentiam'  (5*.  I. 

*  *The  human  understanding  does  Ixxxv.  5). 
not  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things 
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it  only  adverts  to  and  takes  note  of  what  was  already  therein 
contained.  Hence  it  has  been  said  with  reason  that  the 
essences  of  things  (ideas)  are  the  proper  object  of  the  under- 
standing ;  since  pure  reflection  does  not  produce  any  new 
object,  but  only  examines  and  recognises  "an  object  already 
apprehended. 

1 26 1.  Wherefore  reflex  knowledge  may  be  termed  a 
recognitioft  rather  than  a  cognition  ;  and  so  did  TertuUian  very 
appropriately  call  it,  saying  :  '  Nos  definimus  Deum  primum 
natura  COGNOSCENDUM,  deinde  doctrina  RECOGNOSCENDUM  ' 
{Contr,  Marc,  L.  i).  We  see  by  these  words  how  well  aware 
was  this  ancient  ecclesiastical  writer,  that  man,  after  knowing 
things  by  a  first  and  natural  intellection,  turns  by  reflection 
on  what  he  knows,  and  by  recognising  and  analysing  it,  im- 
parts to  it  distinction,  clearness,  and  a  strictly  scietttific  form. 
A  similar  thought  was  expressed  by  Averroes  when  he  dis- 
tinguished two  species  of  cogpiitions,  designating  the  one  as 
produced  by  way  of  fonnation,  and  the  other  as  produced  by 
way  of  verification. 

1262.  We  have  seen,  that  the  essences  or  ideas  of  things, 
which,  according  to  S.  Thomas,  belong  to  direct  knowledge, 
are  the  principles  of  the  sciences  which  deal  with  those  things. 
Hence  the  direct  knowledge  is  the  germ,  the  rule,  the  criterion 
of  the  refleXy  which  therefore,  in  order  to  be  truthful,  must 
conform  itself  to  the  perception  or  immediate  apprehension 
as  its  rule  and  exemplar.  In  this  sense  the  distinction  be- 
tween direct  and  reflex  knowledge  was  made  also  by  Epicurus. 

The  celebrated  anticipations  (irpoX'^'yjtsLs)  of  this  philosopher 
are  nothing  but  the  indivisibles  of  Aristotle,  the  quiddities  or 
essences  of  S.  Thomas,  the  cognition  of  TertuUian,  the  know- 
ledge per  modum  formationis  of  Averroes,  in  a  word,  the 
direct  and  first  cognition  of  things,  which  received  all  these 
appellations  according  to  the  various  aspects  in  which  different 
thinkers  were  led  to  regard  it.  In  the  anticipations  Epicurus 
placed  the  principles  of  all  reasonings :  without  them  we  could 
neither  inquire,  nor  doubt,  nor  opine,  nor  name  anything,  nor 
make  any  act  of  reflection  whatever;  for  reflection  always 
turns  on  what  is  already  in  the  mind.   It  adds  nothing ;  it  only 
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analyses,  recognises  and  verifies.  Hence  some  intellectual  per- 
ceptions and  ideas  must  be  received  by  us  independently  of  our 
knowledge  and  will,  through  the  action  of  nature  itself,  so  that 
we  may  afterwards  voluntarily  turn  our  attention  upon  them. 
The  second  of  these  operations  can  be  more  easily  adverted 
to,  while  the  first,  being  spontaneous,  escapes  observation  ; 
and  this  explains  also  why  we  commonly  use  the  word  to 
reflect  for  expressing  the  operations  of  our  mind  generally, 
thus  reducing  every  use  we  make  of  this  faculty  to  reflection. 

1263.  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  quote  these  authori- 
ties in  order  that  the  difference  between  direct  and  reflex 
knowledge  may  be  firmly  grasped,  and  considered  under  its 
diverse  aspects ;  and  also  in  order  that  a  distinction  which  so 
many  intellects  of  the  highest  order  have  noted  and  considered 
necessary  for  explaining  human  cognitions,  may  not  be 
thought  a  vain  subtlety.  But  if  this  distinction  is  necessary 
for  dealing  in  a  proper  manner  with  the  question  of  human 
cognitions  generally,  it  is  most  particularly  so  for  understand- 
ing the  nature  and  cause  of  error.  For  since  error  can  be 
found  only  in  reflex  knowledge^  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  in 
what  it  consists  and  whence  it  proceeds,  unless  we  form  a 
clear  notion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  as  distinct  from  the 
direct.  For  this  reason,  we  must  also  take  care  not  to  con- 
found the  distinction  between  direct  and  reflex  knowledge 
with  that  httwit^n  popular  and /A/7<?j^^///^  knowledge,  on  which 
latter  distinction  it  may  now  be  well  to  say  a  few  words. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Popular  and  philosophic  knowledge, 

1264.  Direct  knowledge  consists  in  the  intellectual  percep- 
tions and  in  the  ideas  which  we  separate  from  them. 

Reflection^  stimulated  by  language,  comes  very  soon  into 
exercise,  and  its  first  steps  are  those  by  which  it  notices  the 
immediate  and  quasi-imfnediate  relatiofis  of  the  things  perceived 
and  apprehended. 

In  this  operation,  the  single  perceptions  and  the  ideas  of 
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things  are  not  as  yet  analysed ;  ^  they  are  left  entire  as  they 
stand  in  their  first  acquisition ;  they  are  simply  contemplated 
as  a  whole.  The  operation  is  still  synthetical,  and  all  men 
are  capable  of  it ;  hence  it  constitutes  a  great  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  common  and  popular  knowledge, 

1265.  The  philosophic  knowledge^  on  the  contrary,  bpgins 
with  the  analysis  of  the  single  objects.  By  being  analysed 
the  objects  perceived  acquire  a  singular  increase  of  light,  and 
this  is  what  gives  such  peculiar  splendour  to  the  learning  of 
scientific  men.  This  analysis  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting 
point  of  philosophy;  and  setting  out  from  it, the  student  comes, 
among  other  things,  to  have  a  more  thorough  comprehension 
of  those  great  relations  which  had  already  been  perceived  and 
noted,  as  it  were  intuitively,  between  the  various  beings,  by 
the  generality  of  men. 

1266.  Hence  the  popular  knowledge  holds  a  middle  place 
between  the  purely  direct  and  ^^philosophic.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  first  reflection,  whereas  philosophic  knowledge  is 
generated  only  by  a  second  reflection.*  The  first  reflection  does 
not  add  any  new  matter  to  the  cognitions  previously  acquired, 
but  discovers  in  them  new  immediate  relations ;  the  subse- 
quent reflections  disclose  further  relations  arising  out  of  all 


'  Before  the  immediate  relations  of 
things  can  be  observed,  some  amount  of 
analysis  must  have  taken  place,  because 
a  relation  supposes  a  distinct  vision 
of  the  things  on  which  it  is  based. 
This  first  analysis  is  performed,  not 
on  each  of  the  real  things  separately, 
but  on  their  aggregate;  for  the  real 
things,  in  our  primitive  perception  of 
them,  are  seen  by  us  in  a  confused 
mass.  For  example,  the  visible  universe 
is  one  sole  perception.  Analysis  comes 
next,  and  distinguishes  the  several 
beings  from  one  another.  Then  follows 
the  synthesis  of  which  I  speak.  Thus 
analysis  and  synthesis  are  operations 
which  come  in  alternate  turns.  The 
reflection  resulting  in  the  first  analysis 
does  not  produce  a  knowledge  worthy 
of  a  special  name  ;  but  when  the  first 
synthesis  supervenes,  it  completes  the 
popular  knowledge.  Hence  that  which 
I  caU  VRZsC%  first  reflection^  and  whereto 


I  attribute  the  formation  of  the 
popular  knowledge,  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, composed  of  two  operations, 
namely,  (i)  an  analysis  which  distin- 
guishes the  real  beings  at  first  confused 
together  in  the  perception  ;  and  (2)  a 
synthesis  whereby  their  great  relations 
are  understood,  and,  I  would  almost 
say,  immediately  perceived.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  philosophic  know- 
ledge. It  starts  from  analysis^  but  does 
not  receive  the  appellation  philosophic 
until  synthesis  has  completed  it  and  given 
it  a  distinct  and  important  character. 

'  I  designate  these  two  reflections 
as  first  and  second^  not  from  the  re- 
flective acty  numerically  first  and  second, 
but  from  the  objects  on  which  man's  re- 
flective faculty  exercises  itself.  It  is  by 
the  difference  of  their  objects  that  the 
two  reflections  of  which  I  speak  are 
mutually  distinguished. 
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the  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained  up  to  the  time  of  their 
coming  into  exercise. 

1267.  If  direct  knowledge  is  wholly  exempt  from  error, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the /^?^/iJir  knowledge,  because 
this  is  already,  in  part,  the  fruit  of  reflection,  even  leaving  out 
of  account  what  is  imported  into  it  by  the  imagination.  But 
the  most  liable  to  error  is  the  philosophic  knowledge,  owing  to 
its  being  produced  by  a  reflection  more  remote. 

1 268.  Those  who  confounded  the  direct  with  the  popular 
knowledge,  ascribed  infallibility  to  the  masses,  applying  to 
the  popular  knowledge  that  which  can  only  refer  to  the  direct. 
In  fact,  the  masses,  yea  all  mankind,  are,  alas !  but  too  liable 
to  error.  It  is  written  :  *  All  men  are  liars  *  (Ps.  cxv.  2) ;  and 
again :  '  All  have  fallen  from  the  right  way,  they  are  alto- 
gether become  unprofitable,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
no  not  one'  (Ps.  xiii.  3).  Hence  philosophers,  on  finding 
themselves  charged  by  their  adversaries  with  being  the 
authors  of  all  errors,  whilst  the  multitudes  from  which  they 
had  sprung  were  absolved,  considered  themselves  unjustly 
treated,  and  in  self-vindication  emphatically  referred  their 
accusers  to  the  vulgar  prejudices. 

1269.  The  passage  I  have  quoted  above  from  TertuUian 
(1261)  is  well  adapted  to  make  us  understand  that  reflection 
and  simple  knowledge  are  two  different  things ;  and  this  is 
why  I  have  quoted  it.     But  on  examining  more  particularly 
of  what  species  of  reflection  he  speaks,  we  find  that  it  is  the 
philosophical  and  scientific,  in  contradistinction,  not  to  a  purely 
direct,  but  to  a  popular  knowledge.      In  fact,  the  knowledge 
we  can  have  of  God  in  this  life  by  natural  means  is,  not  direct^ 
since  we  have  no  direct  perception  of  him,  but  reflex^  of  that 
first  reflection  which  engenders  the  popular  knowledge,  and 
consists  in  observing  the  relations  of  the  things  that  have  been 
intellectually  perceived.     Now  our  idea  of  GOD,  as  I  have 
said,  is  that  of  a  being  who  is  the  origin  and  cause  of  the 
universe.     The  distinction  between  popular  and  philosophic 
knowledge  is  made  by  the  African  Apologist  in  other  places 
also,  and  we  may  say  that  the  whole  of  the  treatise  which  he 
entitled  De  testimonio  animcBy  is  directed  to  establish  this  dis- 
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tinction.  He  there  undertakes  to  show  that  the  human  soul, 
by  its  very  first  reflections,  ascends  naturally  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Christian  faith.  After  observing  how  very  common  it 
was  for  men  everywhere  to  burst  forth  into  such  exclamations 
as '  God  help  me ! — Immortal  God ! — God  knows  and  sees/  etc., 
he  comments  on  this  fact  as  follows  :  '  Who  will  deny  that 
these  outbursts  of  the  soul  are  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  a 
tacit  hymn  of  our  connate  or  innate  consciousness  ?  Beyond 
all  doubt  the  soul  was  before  learning,  speech  before  books, 
sense  before  style,  man  before  the  philosopher  and  thq  poet. 
Can  we  suppose  that,  prior  to  the  diffusion  of  letters,  men  were 
mute  and  unable  to  utter  a  syllable  }  Whence,  then,  did  the 
soul  learn }  Certainly  not  from  philosophy,  not  from  letters 
or  books,  not  from  professional  training,  since  we  find  that 
men  express  all  these  things  without  having  been  taught  in 
schools,  and  while  still  simple,  uncultured,  and  accustomed 
only  to  manual  occupations.  It  is  nature  that  teaches  the 
soul  these  utterances/ 

Few  passages  will  be  found  in  all  antiquity  in  which  the 
distinction  between  popular  and  philosophic  knowledge  is 
presented  in  so  clear  a  manner. 

1270.  In  modern  times  the  ancient  distinction  between 
direct  and  reflex  knowledge  has  been  reproduced  ;  but  the  direct 
knowledge  has  been  confounded  with  the  popular.  Nor  need 
we  be  surprised  at  this  ;  for,  since  the  popular  knowledge  comes 
through  a  first  reflection  on  the  things  directly  perceived — 
a  reflection  which  looks  at  them  in  their  complex  aggregate, 
and  embraces  them  in  a  grand  unity  through  the  relations 
binding  them  all  together — it  was  most  easy  to  take  this  reflec- 
tion for  the  direct  act  of  intellectual  perception.  The  direct  act 
takes  place  silently  and  without  advertence,  whereas  the  first 
reflection  is  resplendent  with  light,  and,  like  the  multitude, 
full  of  words.  I  shall  quote  from  an  eloquent  philosopher  a 
passage  in  which  he  very  skilfully  leads  the  minds  of  his 
audience  to  notice  the  direct  knowledge — so  apt  by  itself  to 
escape  observation — and  separate  it  from  the  reflex. 

*  Je  veux  penser '  (writes  Professor  V.  Cousin), '  et  je  pense. 
Ne  vous  arrive-t-il  pas  quelquefois,  messieurs,  de  penser  sans 
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avoir  voulu  penser  ?  Transportez-vous  de  suite  au  premier 
fait  de  rintelligence  ;  car  rintelligence  a  dft  avoir  son  premier 
fait,  elle  a  dft  avoir  un  certain  ph^nom^ne  dans  lequel  elle 
s'est  manifest^e  pour  la  premiere  fois.  Avant  ce  premier 
fait,  vous  n'existiez  pas  pour  vous-m^mes ;  ou  si  vous 
existiez  pour  vous-m^mes,  comme  rintelligence  ne  s'^tait 
pas  encore  d^velopp^e  en  vous,  vous  ignoriez  que  vous 
fussiez  une  intelligence  qui  pftt  se  d^velopper;  car  rintel- 
ligence ne  se  manifeste  que  par  ses  actes,  par  un  acte  au 
moins  ;  et  avant  cet  acte,  il  n'^tait  pas  en  votre  pouvoir  de  la 
soup^onner,  et  vous  Tignoriez  absolument.  Eh  bien  !  quand 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  rintelligence  s'est  manifest^e,  il  est  clair 
qu'elle  ne  s'est  pas  manifest^e  volontairement.  Elle  s'est 
manifest^e,  pourtant,  et  vous  en  avez  eu  la  conscience  plus  ou 
moins  vive.  Tichez  de  vous  surprendre  pensant  sans  Tavoir 
voulu,  vous  vous  retrouverez  ainsi  au  point  de  depart  de  rintelli- 
gence, et  \k  vous  pouvez  aujourd'hui  observer,  avec  plus  ou 
moins  de  precision,  ce  qui  se  passe,  et  dditse  passer  n^cessaire- 
ment  dans  le  premier  fait  de  votre  intelligence,  dans  ce  temps 
qui  n'est  plus,  et  ne  peut  plus  revenir.  Penser  c'est  affirmer  ;* 
la  premiere  affirmation  dans  laquelle  n*est  point  intervenue  la 
volont6,  ni  par  consequent  reflexion,  ne  peut  pas  ^tre  une 
affirmation  mel6e  de  negation  :  c'est  done  une  affirmation  sans 
negation,  une  aperception  restrictive  de  la  v6rit6,*  un  d^- 
veloppement  tout  instinctif  ^  de  la  pens^e.  La  vertu  propre 
de  la  pens^e  est  de  penser ;  que  vous  y  interveniez  ou  que 
vous  n'y  interveniez  pas,  la  pens^e  se  d^veloppe,^  c'est  alors  une 


*  To  affirm  is  to  judge,  and  there- 
fore to  think  is  to  judge.  This  truth  is 
the  basis  of  the  present  work. 

^  I  have  already  said  that  the  ideas 
of  things  are  their  truth  ( 1 1 1 7- 1 1 2 1 ). 
As  regards  the  statement  that  the  first 
act  of  thought  (which  indubitably  con- 
sists in  the  judgment  called  intellectual 
perception)  is  an  affirmation  without 
negation^  I  endorse  it  also,  but  I  would 
add,  *  Not  an  affirmation  without  limits. ' 
The  limits  are  in  the  object  of  the 
judgment,  though  in  making  this  judg- 
ment we  do  not  notice  them  separately, 
and  therefore  require  no  negation.  In 
order   that   our   judgment   should   be 


accompanied  with  a  negation^  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  have  distinctly 
noticed  the  limits  proper  to  the  object 
affirmed. 

•  This  instinct,  however,  is  not  such 
as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  expla- 
nation :  it  is  not  an  isolated  fact  having 
no  connection  with  any  other.  See  the 
account  I  gave  of  it  in  the  note  to  no. 
1258. 

*  Thought,  however,  does  not 
develop  itself  without  the  action  of 
the  human  subject,  for  it  is  he  that 
thinks.  To  think  does  not  mean  that 
thought  is  a  thing  independent  of  the 
thinker.      Nevertheless  it  is  true  that 
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affirmation  qui  n*est  pas  mel^e  de  n^gation,une  affirmation  pure, 
une  aperception  pure.  Or  qu'y-a-t-il  dans  cette  intuition 
primitive?  Tout  ce  qui  sera  plus  tard  dans  la  rdflexion, 
mais  si  tout  y  est,  tout  y  est  k  d*autres  conditions.  Nous  ne 
commengons  pas  par  nous  chercher,  car  ce  serait  supposer  que 
nous  Savons  deji  que  nous  sommes  ;  mais  un  jour,  une  heure, 
un  instant,  instant  solennel  dans  Texistence,  sans  nous  etre 
chcrches,  nous  nous  trouvons,  la  pens6e  dans  son  d^veloppe- 
ment  instinctif  nous  •  d^couvre  que  nous  sommes ;  nous  nous 
affirmons  avec  une  s^curite  profonde,  avec  une  s6curit6  telle 
qu'elle  n*est  m^l6e  d'aucune  negation.  Nous  nous  apercevons, 
mais  nous  ne  discernons  pas  avec  toute  la  nettetd  de  la  reflexion 
notre  caractfere  propre  qui  est  d'etre  limit&  et  born^s ;  nous 
ne  nous  distinguons  pas  d'une  mani^re  precise  de  ce  monde 
et  nous  ne  discernons  pas  trhs  pr&is^ment  le  caract^re 
de  ce  monde ;  nous  nous  trouvons  et  nous  trouvons  le 
monde,  et  nous  apercevons  quelque  autre  chose  encore 
k  quoi  naturellement,  instinctivement  nous  rapportons  nous- 
m^mes  et  le  monde ;  nous  distinguons  tout  cela,  mais  sans  le 
scparer  bien  sdv^rement  Uintelligence,  en  se  d^veloppant, 
apergoit  tout  ce  qui  est,  mais  elle  ne  pent  Tapercevoir  d'abord 
d'une  maniere  refl^chie,  distincte,  negative  ;  et  si  elle  aper^oit 
tout  avec  une  parfaite  certitude,  elle  aper^oit  avec  une  certaine 
confusion  '  *  .(*  Cours  de  Philosophie,'  Le^on  6™®). 

1 27 1.  In  all  this  extract  our  author  seems  intent  on  fixing 
the  distinction  between  the  first  and  direct  kind  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  which  is  reflex ;  and  there  are  in  it  but  few 
phrases  indicating  a  confusion  of  the  direct  knowledge  with 
the  popular,  or  that  produced  by  the  first  reflection.*     But  in 


thought  develops  itself  independently 
of  his  deliberate  wiiL  The  individuality 
of  the  thinking  subject  is  indispensable 
for  the  universality  of  thought.  These 
are  all  facts,  and  we  must  not  deny 
them.  We  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
reconcile  them  with  theory,  a  task 
which  I  fear  the  Parisian  professor  will 
find  somewhat  difficult. 

*  This  confusion  arises  also  in  some 
degree  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  parts 
of  which  the  objects  are  composed, 
which  multiplicity  is  too  much  for  the 


first  act  of  our  intellectual  force  to  per- 
ceive in  a  distinct  manner.  How  multi' 
plicity  causes  want  of  distinctness  in  the 
intellectual  perception,  I  have  already 
shown  (902  etc.). 

'  This  confusion  is  observable  where 
our  author  supposes  that  we  perceive  at 
one  and  the  same  time  ourselves,  the 
external  world,  and  a  something  else 
(the  infinite)  outside  this  world.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  (i)  the  idea  of 
being  in  general,  by  a  primal,  necessary 
and  spontaneous  intuition:  here  is  the 
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what  follows,  this  confusion  is  more  manifest.  And  since,  to 
mark  out  with  precision  the  limits  of  direct  knowledge — the 
only  knowledge  exempt  from  error — is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,  I  think  it  advisable  to  give  here  the 
criterion  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  with  certainty 
from  the  popular  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place,  the  direct  knowledge  has  objects  more 
particular  than  are  those  of  the  popular.  The  latter  is  di  first 
reflection  on  what  has  been  intellectually  perceived,  and,  by 
the  nature  of  things,  the  eye  of  reflection  takes  a  wider  range 
than  that  of  mere  perception,  and,  in  general,  than  the  acts 
submitted  to  its  consideration.  In  fact,  we  perceive  things 
one  by  one,*  or  if  we  perceive  many  things  together,  as  when, 
our  sight  having  been  trained  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of 
distant  objects,  we  perceive  by  it  simultaneously  the  whole 
scene  of  the  things  lying  within  our  perspective  ;  nevertheless, 
if  we  move,  those  things,  and  therefore  our  perceptions,  are 
continually  changing.  Again,  the  actual  perception,  whatever 
its  complexity  and  multiplicity,  cannot  embrace  those  ob- 
jects which  are  not  actually  present,  but  have  passed  away  or 
are  yet  to  come  ;  so  that  the  perceptions  follow  one  after  the 
other,  each  disappearing  in  turn.  But  if  the  actual  perception 
ceases,  the  recollection  of  it  remains,  and  things  that  were 


infinite  excluding  all  negation  as  well 
as  all  affirmationy  and  this  primal  act 
constitutes  our  intellectual  faculty.  (2) 
We  perceive  the  external  world  by  a 
primitive  synthesis  (intellectual  percep- 
tion), and  here  we  have  limits  in  the 
explicit  object,  not,  however,  negation^ 
but  affirmation  only.  (3)  We  lake 
away  from  this  the  judgment  on  the 
subsistence  of  the  things  perceived, 
and  there  remains  to  us  the  pure  appre- 
hension (idea).  At  this  point  other 
limits  make  their  appearance,  but  there 
is  as  yet  no  explicit  negation,  at  least 
necessarily.  In  this  our  state  as  intelli- 
gent beings  we  have  the  substantial  feel- 
ing of  our  individual  existence,  which, 
when  our  mind  has  in  course  of  time 
distinctly  perceived  it,  we  express  by 
the  personal  pronoun  Myself  {Ego), 
After  the  direct  knowledge  comes  the 
first  reflection  resulting  in  the  popular 


knowledge,  and  by  this  reflection  we 
think,  (i)  of  a  Cause  of  all  things 
(God)  ;  (2)  of  other  great  relations  of 
the  things  presented  to  us  by  the  direct 
knowledge.  Our  author,  on  the  con- 
trary, brings  all  these  things  under  one 
sole  knowledge,  which  he  qualifies  as 
spontaneous^  placing  it  in  opposition  to 
the  reflex.  But  I  would  observe,  that 
this  spontaneous  knowledge  (I  have  no 
objection  to  his  calling  it  so)  divides 
itself  into  two  kinds,  namely  the  direct 
and  the  popular ^  and  that  the  two  kinds 
are  essentially  distinct  one  from  the 
other. 

*  I  here  suppose  that  the  first  per- 
ception has,  through  the  first  natural 
analysis  of  which  I  have  spoken,  already 
become  in  some  degree  distinct,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  beings  which  are 
really  distinct  in  themselves,  are  also 
distinct  in  our  perception. 
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perceived  at  widely  different  times  are  all  preserved  together 
in  the  depository  of  the  memory.  The  supervening  reflection 
turns  on  all  this  accumulated  treasure  of  cognitions  and  on 
consciousness  itself.  It  has  therefore,  arrayed  before  it,  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present  in  a  single  view.  To  this  general 
coup  d'ceil  other  reflections  and  partial  views  succeed,  and 
then,  properly  speaking,  begins  that  analysis,  by  which  the 
popular  passes  imperceptibly  into  philosophic  knowledge. 

1272.  From  these  characteristics  oi  particularity  for  the 
direct,  and  of  generality  for  the  popular  knowledge,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  latter  is  more  apt  than  the  former  to  produce 
in  man  a  sublime  sentiment. 

A  sublime  seftiifnent  is  always  the  effect  of  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  things  either  vast  by  reason  of  their  multitude,  or 
grand  by  reason  of  their  excellent  nature ;  and  the  repre- 
sentation is,  ordinarily  speaking,  the  more  vivid  the  more  it 
IS  new  and  the  more  man  is  endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  as 
yet  virgin  imagination ;  all  which  things  are  found  united  in 
the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  Hence  that  dignified  tone 
which  marks  the  ancient  poets,  that  knowledge  so  popular, 
that  language  so  charming  by  its  breadth,  grandeur,  decision, 
simplicity,  and  enthusiasm.*  For,  the  first  reflection  of  man 
(i)  is  vivid,  precisely  because,  as  in  the  youth  of  individuals, 
so  in  that  of  nations  and  of  mankind  generally,  the  imagina- 
tion is  buoyant  and  still  unenervated  ;  (2)  it  is  new,  because 
it  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  discovers  the  relations  of  things, 
and  feels  itself  possessed  of  a  power  of  invention  which  gives 
It  almost  a  creative  character ;  (3)  it  is  sublifne,  because  it 
necessarily  goes  straight  to  the  greatest  and  most  necessary 
among  the  relations  of  things,  and  divines  ^  the  existence  of 
invisible  beings,  of  a  first  Cause,  of  a  GOD ;  (4)  it  is  vast, 
because  it  has  not  as  yet  learned  to  stop  at  the  particular 
things  and  their  minute  parts,  there  being  nothing  which  can 

>  See  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  form  this  operation,  even  when  sup- 
state  of  aesthetics  at  their  earliest  period,  plied  with  divine  revelation  ;  only  that 
in  the  Saggio  sull  'Idillio  c  sulla  nuoz'a  this  natural  upward  flight  of  the  mind 
Letteratura  Italiana{OpHsc.Filo5,  V.  i.  renders  easier  and  more  intimate  the 
p.  304,  etc.).  belief  in  what  revelation  teaches  us. 

«  The  mind  does  not  cease  to  per- 
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determine  the  attention  to  them,  but  eagerly  throws  itsel: 
upon  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  which  it  still  finds  toe 
little,  and  adds  to  it  the  infinite. 

1273,  The  philosopher  of  whom  I  speak  attributes  en 
thusiasm,  not  to  the  reflex,  but  to  the  spontaneous  knowledge 
and  this  because  he  has  failed  to  observe  that  enthusiasn 
cannot  spring  from  the  direct  knowledge,  although  in  thi 
highest  degree  spontaneous,  but  only  from  i\^c  first  reflectioi 
and  the  last.  From  the  first,  for  the  reasons  I  have  alreadj 
given  ;  such  for  instance  is  the  overpowering  emotion  showi 
by  deaf-mutes  when  they  first  come  to  be  made  aware  of  tlw 
existence  of  God  ; '  from  the  last,  because  after  man  ha: 
analysed  all,  divided  and  subdivided  it  in  every  possible  way 
and  thus  necessarily  come  down  to  minute  and  dry  considera- 
tions, he  by  this  reflection  gradually  recomposes  together  all  tht 
parts  he  has  found,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  his  long 
and  laborious  journey  he  finds  himself  brought  back  to  thi 
point  whence  he  started — to  the  grand,  the  sublime,  the  whole 
but  a  whole  infinitely  more  distinct  and  effulgent  than  ai 
first.^ 


'  The  Abbe  Sicard  describes  thai 
species  of  ecstasy  which  seiied  the  (leaf- 
mute  Massieu  on  hU  discovering  that 
(here  was  a  God.  See  also  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  deaf-mute  Terewi  Ketrari, 
by  Cesare  Galvani  {in  the  <«cond  volume 
of  the  Alemorit  di  Madeiia). 

'  The  history  of  divinely-inspired 
men  goes  to  prove  that  inspiration  is 
usually  accompanied  with  a  sacied  en- 
(husjasm.  This  arises  from  the  extra- 
ordinary action  which  God  exercises  on 
those  souls  in  communicating  (o  Ihem 
His  secrets,  and  from  the  greatness  of 
the  mysteries  He  reveals  lo  them.  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  that  this  ea- 
thusiasm,  although  an  eHect  moslly 
conjoined  with  liiviiie  inspiralion  or 
rerelation,  is  not  the  inipiraticn  or 
raidaiioH  itself.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
that  God  did  make  revelations  to  holy 
men  even  without  causing  any  extra- 
ordinary emotion  in  their  souls,  as  whun 
He  spoke  (o  them  in  tranquil  dreams, 
not  disclosing  to  them  new  and  principal 
mysteries,  but  giving  them  ordinary  com- 
mands, fur  example  that  concerning  the 


,  Egypt 

But  the  vulgar  have  sometimes  con 
founded  the  two  things,  not  considering 
that  a  species  of  enthusiasm  or  gram 
am)  sublime  intellectual  agilation  cai 
also  arise  froin  purely  natural  causes 
such  as  the  first  reflttlions  by  whid 
great  truths  are  discovered.  I  am  sorr^ 
to  otiserve  that  Professor  Cousin  has  no 
avoided  this  vulgar  error;  by  placing  thi 
naltind  inspirations  of  the  poets  in  ihi 
same  category  as  those  that  are  diviiv 
and  truly  superHalural,  because  he  s: 


nature  with  what  conies  immedintel 
from  God,  false  religions  with  the  true 
as  if  some  similarity  in  the  cfTect  wet 
proof  conclusive  of  a  sameness  of  cauu 
But  would  false  religions  be  fictions, 
they  did  not  in  some  thing  resemble  Sh 
true  one  ?  Would  men  ever  have  bee 
deceived  bylhem?  And  is  it  not  th 
duty  of  philosophical  sagacity  lo  dl 
tinguish  Iretween  things  which,  althoug 
similar  in  some  respects,  aie  diHeriji 
in  reality,  and  not  to  allow  itself  to  I 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 
A  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  seat  of  error, 

1274,  The  first  knowledge  which  man  acquires  is  direct^ 
and  cannot  be  any  other.     Man  is  moved  to  its  formation  by 


hallucinated,  as  vulgar  minds  are,  by 
such  resemblance?  Here  are  the  words 
of  the  eloquent  professor  i 

*Tel  est  le  fait  de  I'affirmation 
primitive  ant^rieure  ^  toute  reflexion  et 
pure  de  toute  negation.  C'est  deji  de 
I'activite,  sans  doutc,  mais  ce  n*est  pas 
I'activite  reflechie,  volontaire  et  per- 
sonnelle.  L'inspiration  a  pour  caract^re 
I'enthousiasme ;  elle  est  accompagn^  de 
cette  emotion  puissante  qui  arrache 
Fame  ^  son  etat  ordinaire  et  subalterne, 
et  d^gage  en  elle  la  partie  sublime  et 
divine  de  sa  nature  : 

Est  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calescimus 
illo. 

Voil^  pourquoi,  dans  le  berceau 

de  la  civilisation,  celui  qui  poss^de  ^ 
un  plus  haut  degr6  que  ses  semblables 
le  don  merveilleux  de  I'inspiration  passe 
i  leurs  yeux  pour  le  confident  et  I'inter- 
prete  de  Dieu.  ,  .  .  Voili  Torigine 
sacr^e  des  propheties,  des  pontificats  et 
des  cultes '  (V.  Cousin,  Cours  de  Phiio' 
saphicy  6"^  Ufon), 

In  this  passage  many  very  different 
elements  are   jumbled   together,    and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  writer's  ima- 
gination, by  hastily  embracing  a  great 
number  of  things,  took  away  from  him 
that  calm  clearsightedness  which  he  so 
often   exhibits  in  analysing  the  most 
difficult  subjects.     I  will  therefore  state 
in  what  particulars  the  passage  seems  to 
me  defective,      (i)  It  does  not  distin- 
guish true  divine  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion from  a  simply  natural  knowledge, 
sublime  if  you  will,  like  that  of  the 
great    poets,    yet    not    exceeding    the 
bounds  of  nature.     I  admit  that  even 
natural   knowledge   may  be    called   a 
participation  of  the  Eternal  and  Absolute 
Reason,   but  we  must   not  make  this 
truth  a  pretext   for  confounding  with 
natural  knowledge  the  supernatural  re- 
velation, wherein  philosophy,  although 
unable  to  fathom  its  inner  depths,  can 
find  nothing  absurd  or  impossible.    (2) 
Likevrise,  it  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  divine  inspiration  which  pro- 


duces enthusiasm,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which   is   vulgarly  termed    inspiration 
because  in  it  man  feels  in  great  part 
passive,  and  nobly  passive.     (3)  It  says 
nothing  about  imposture^  the  cause  of 
false  religions  which  simulate  the  true ; 
on  the  contrary,  falsehood  and  truth, 
the  spurious  and  the  genuine,  religion 
and  superstition,  or,  to  use  our  author's 
words,  prophecies^  priesthooiis^  and  wor- 
shipSy  in  general,  are  referred  by  it  to 
one  and  the  same  origin.     (4)  It  affirms 
that  the  spontaneous  knowledge  where 
enthusiasm  is  easily  excited,  takes  place 
without  any  kind  of  reflection^  whereas 
in  point  of  fact  a  primitive  and  general 
reflection  is  its  immediate  cause.    Thus 
the  direct  and  the  popular  knowledge 
are  confused  together.     (5)  It  excludes 
personality y  i.  e.  all  personal  action,  from 
mt  popular  kncwledgey  leaving  only  an 
activity  similar  to  that  of  an  individual 
present  at   a    theatrical    performance. 
We  must  observe  that  our  being  con- 
scious of  what  takes  place  in  us  is  pre- 
cisely the  fact  of  which  there  is  question 
here,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
thing  presupposes  the  act  of  apprehend- 
ing that  thing.     In  that  apprehension 
we  may  be  passive,  but  we  are  never- 
theless the  subjects y  the  persons  by  whom 
it    is    formed.      The    objects    of   our 
thoughts,  and  they  alone,  compose  the 
scene.    In  these  thoughts  we  are  actors, 
even  as  he  who  plays  his  part  on  the 
stage  is  an  actor.     We  do  not  indeed 
create  the  objects,  but  it  is  we  that  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  that  unite  and 
divide   them.      It   is  not  as   if  others 
thought  for  us  and  we  saw  what  they 
think,  or  as  if  the  thoughts  moved  and 
acted  of  themselves  while  we  merely 
stand  by  as  spectators   of  the   event. 
To  say  otherwise  is  not  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  the  facts  of  nature.    Thought, 
whether  spontaneous  or  reflex,  cannot 
be   separated   from    the    thinker  as  a 
scene  on  the  stage  is  separated  from  the 
lookers-on.     The  persouy  whether  he  be 
passive  or  active,  subsists  and  remains 
identically  the  same  in  either  case ;  only 
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the  instinctive  desire  to  satisfy  his  wants,  and  the  occasions 
are  given  him  by  the  sensations  and  images  of  external 
things. 

Next  comes  a  knowledge  which  is  reflex  of  a  first  reflection, 
and  which  I  have  called  popular  because  it  is  common  to  the 
generality  of  men.  What  sets  this  reflection  in  motion  is  the 
language  received  from  society  (514  etc.). 

So  far  there  is  no  analysis,  or  hardly  any,  and  knowledge 
is  eminently  compact.  Analysis  gives  birth  to  philosophic 
knowledge  by  means  of  a  second,  or  certainly  a  higher  re- 
flection. Man,  after  having  embraced  the  whole  somewhat 
confusedly,  wishes  to  recognise  and  carefully  examine  what 
he  knows,  in  order  that  he  may  gain  a  more  distinct  and 
luminous  vision  of  it.  He  then  begins  from  the  parts,  sub- 
mitting them  to  analysis.  Such  is  the  origin  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  distinctively  called  philosophic, 

1275.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  parts  company  with  the 
vulgar,  but  at  the  outset  he  necessarily  retains  something  of 
their  habits  of  thought.  Analysis  is  an  art,  and,  like  all  arts, 
can  only  be  perfected  by  degrees.  Philosophy  begins  there- 
fore with  an  imperfect  analysis.  Analysis  goes  on  improving, 
and  philosophy  learns  caution  and  wisdom  by  passing  in 
succession  through  innumerable  errors,  sometimes  of  a  hu- 
miliating, and  sometimes  even  of  a  most  disheartening 
character. 

In  its  commencement,  then,  philosophy  is  vulgar.  But  on 
subsequently  becoming  aware  that  over-confidence  in  its 
ability  to  give  an  easy  explanation  of  the  facts  of  nature 
results  only  in  gross  errors,  it  takes  great  pains  to  excogitate 
ingenious  explanations  and  hypotheses,  looking  contemptu- 
ously on  the  vulgar,  from  whom  it  now  stands  farther  apart 
than  before,  and  assuming  a  graver  and  more  exclusive  tone. 
In  this  state  it  declares  \tsc\{ paiicis  contentajudicibtis^  for  it  feels 
that  from  vulgar  it  has  become  learned.  Learned  philosophy 
has  its  own  errors  too,  nor  does  it  finally  master  any  particular 

that  when  he  is  subject  to  a  passivity,  the  *  spontaneous  affirmation  '  of  the 
something  else  is  supposed  to  exist  out-  Parisian  professor  has  received  from 
side  of  him.     Lastly,  I  would  deny  that      mankind  the  name  of  itispircUion. 
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truth  without  having  first  given  numberless  proofs  of  human 
fallibility  (29-34). 

Enriched  at  last  with  a  goodly  store  of  particular  truths, 
which  reflection  has  verified  and  analysis  brought  out  into  full 
distinctness,  philosophy  sets  itself  to  reconstruct  those  truths 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  returning,  as  I  have  said,  to  a 
synthesis  which  is  nothing  but  a  confirmation,  an  immense 
addition  of  light,  a  testimony  rendered  to  the  first  or  vulgar 
synthesis. 

1276.  Among  all  these  cognitions,  where  is  the  seat  of 
error } 

The  direct  knowledge  being  the  work  of  nature  itself,  there 
can  be  no  error  in  it. 

The  popular  is  the  first  kind  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
action  of  the  human  will  begins  to  intervene,  and  here  error 
commences. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  popular  knowledge  has  a  more 
restricted  sphere  than  the  philosophic,  it  follows  that  its 
liability  to  err  is  less.  Consisting  as  it  does  in  a  first  re- 
flection whereby  the  great  relations  of  things  are  observed  and 
apprehended,  it  embraces  these  things  in  their  complex  whole, 
"and  not  in  the  single  parts.  Now  '  the  greatest  danger  of 
error  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  the  part  may  be  taken  for  the 
whole.'  To  this  simple  formula  almost  every  species  of  error 
might  be  reduced.  Moreover,  the  philosophic  knowledge  is 
formed  by  reflecting  on  the  contents  of  the  popular ;  conse- 
quently, in  its  beginning,  it  receives  also  the  errors  of  the 
latter. 

1277.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered:  the 
popular  knowledge^  at  the  outset  is  the  effect  of  a  will  acting, 
not  with  deliberation,  but  in  a  purely  spontaneous  and  in- 
stinctive manner ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  by  means 
of  the  language  received  from  society  that  man  acquires 
dominion  over  his  faculties  (525  etc.).  Hence  language 
moves  his  understanding  to  the  first  reflection  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  senses  move  it  to  the  intellective 
perception,  that  is,  as  causa  occasionalis.     It  is  man  himself 

(the  intelligent  subject)  who  really  sets  his  understanding  in 
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motion  with  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  meanings  of  the 
words,  and  this,  in  virtue  of  the  instinct  which  impels  him  to 
direct  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  to  the  satisfying  of  his 
wants.  In  this  first  reflection  the  understanding  apprehends  the 
fundamental  and  necessary  relations  of  things  ;  and  through 
these  man  afterwards  learns  to  use  this  faculty  at  pleasure. 
Now  in  this  apprehension  there  cannot  be  any  error,  because  our 
free  will  has  not  yet  come  into  operation.  The  understanding 
has  apprehended,  has  judged,  but  necessarily.  This  part  of 
popular  knowledge  is,  therefore,  like  the  primitive  intellective 
perceptions,  a  work  of  nature,  a  perception  of  indivisible  things, 
and,  by  sequence,  wholly  free  from  error.  Should  anyone  wish 
to  call  this  first,  spontaneous  and  somewhat  confused  appre- 
hension of  the  great  relations  of  things  by  the  name  of  r£?w;//£?« 
seitse,  he  might,  in  this  signification,  be  justified  in  saying  that 
every  philosophical  speculation  ought  to  be  referred  to  common 
sense  as  its  criterion.^ 

1278.  But  after  this  first  apprehension  of  the  great  rela- 
tions of  things,  man  has  the  power  to  give  or  refuse  them  his 
assent.  This  second  operation  does  not  produce  in  him  new 
cognitions,  it  does  not  cause  his  knowledge  from  popular  to 
become  philosophic.  The  judgment  by  which  he  assents  or 
dissents  may  perhaps  demand  some  new  reflection,  but  not 
that  kind  of  reflection  which  creates  a  new  knowledge,  or 


'  In  conceding  this  to  the  modern 
champions  of  the  principle  of  common 
sense,  I  feel  l)ound  to  observe  that  in 
the  case  here  supposed,  common  sense 
cannot  be  called  the  criterion  of  cer- 
tainty, as  understood  by  philosophers 
when  they  propose  the  question  :  *  What 
is  the  criterion  of  certainty?'  The 
criterion  of  certainty  sought  in  this 
question  is  a  supreme  principle,  one 
in  itself,  but  universal  in  its  capability 
of  application,  i,e,  serving  as  a  ntle  for 
knowing  if  any  proposition  whatever 
be  true  or  false.  In  order  to  see  the 
difference  between  this  criterion  of 
certainty,  and  such  criterion  as  would 
be  afforded  by  the  deposit  of  the  truths 
preserved  in  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, let  us  suppose  that  there  were  a 
divinely  inspired  book  containing  the 
solution  of  all  the  questions  which  could 


be  raised  in  a  given  science.  Would 
this  book  be  the  criterion  of  that 
science  ?  No,  it  would  be  the  science 
full  and  complete.  Suppose  I  want  a 
xule  for  measuring  the  height  of  a 
building  :  I  take  a  measuring  tape,  and 
by  applying  it  to  that  building,  am  able 
to  ascertain  its  height.  The  tape  is 
therefore  the  rule  I  required.  But  if 
instead  of  a  measuring  tape  a  string 
were  handed  to  me  equal  m  length  to 
the  height  of  the  building,  then  this 
string  would  not  be  the  rule,  but  the 
actual  height  itself.  So  in  like  manner, 
the  teachings  of  common  sense  as  above 
defined,  can  never  be  that  supreme 
criterion  or  rule  which  logicians  seek, 
although  they  may  be  true  and  even 
infallible,  and  therefore  of  good  service 
as  a  means  of  testing  the  soundness  of 
philosophical  opinions. 
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knowledge  in  a  new  form.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  what 
he  had  apprehended,  and  leaves  it  in  precisely  the  same  form 
in  which  he  had  apprehended  it.  Here  it  is  that  error  first 
shows  itself ;  this  is  the  gate  through  which  it  enters  into  the 
popular  knowledge.  Error  invariably  begins  with  the  use  of 
man's  own  will. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ON   THE  CAUSE  OF   HUMAN   ERRORS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Error  proceeds  from  the  will. 

1279.  Error  can  be  found  only  in  reflex  knowledge^  and 
precisely  in  that  part  of  it  which  begins  by  voluntary  action 
(1274,  1277). 

Therefore  error  proceeds  from  the  will. 


ARTICLE  II. 
An  excellent  doctrine  of  Malebranche  on  the  cause  of  error, 

1280.  Malebranche  saw  the  truth  I  am  stating,  and  placed 
the  true  cause  of  error  in  the  human  will  itself,  giving  the 
name  of  occasions  or  causce  occasionales  to  all  other  things  which 
concur  in  inclining  the  will  to  error.' 

He  moreover  distinguished  between  the  first  operations  of 
the  understanding,  which  are  not  the  effect  of  the  will,  and  the 
second,  which  are :  the  former  could  not  be  marred  by  error, 


'  Modern  philosophy,  by  reducing 
everything  to  the  senses,  lost  this  ex- 
cellent truth  ;  for,  since  the  senses  have 
only  direct  perceptions,  the  nature  of 
reflection— \m\ch^  of  all  the  operations  of 
the  human  spirit,  is  the  most  diflficult  to 
observe — was  no  longer  attended  to  or 
understood,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  distinction  between  an  act 
of  our  spirit  and  the  adverietice  given  to 
that  act,  i.e,  the  turning  of  reflection  on 
it,  could  no  longer  be  seen.  Hence  the 
belief  that  we  had  advertence  of  every- 
thing which  took  place  within  us,  and 
that  what  we  did  not  advert  to  had  no 
existence.     But  as  it  frequently  happens 


that  we  fall  into  error  without  adverting 
that  our  will  was  the  real  cause  thereof, 
so  an  exculpation  was  sought  in  the 
following  argument:  *I  am  not  aware 
of  having  wilfully  committed  this  error; 
therefore  my  will  has  had  no  part  in 
the  same.'  It  is  the  usual  vulgar 
sophism  which  I  have  so  often  refuted 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  tells  us  of  acts  of 
the  willy  even  culpable  acts,  which 
remain  hidden  from  us,  doubtless  be- 
cause we  do  not  advert  to  them,  and  it 
exhorts  us  to  pray  that  God  would 
cleanse  us  from  our  bidden  sins.  <  Ab 
occultis  meismundame  '  (Ps.  xviiu  13). 
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and,  as  Des  Cartes  also  has  said,*  they  were  the  staniiard  to 
which  the  latter  ought  to  be  referred  for  verification. 

He  also  observed,  that  the  first  judgment  (primitive 
synthesis)  might  be  called  mere  perceptions,  because  their 
formation  did  not  depend  on  voluntary  action,  but  the  under- 
standing, though  active,  was  moved  to  them  naturally  and 
instinctively.^  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  voluntarily  re- 
flected on  these  first  judgments  or  intellectual  perceptions,  a 
new  class  of  judgments  came  into  existence  which  pre- 
supposed the  first. 


'  If  we  consider  what  Des  Cartes^ 
really  meant  by  the  clear  idea  which  he 
calletl  the  cnterion  of  certainty^  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  nothing  else  than  the 
first  idea  of  things  (the  essence,  as  he 
himself  sometimes  terms  it),  the  idea 
contained  in  the  intellectual  perception, 
or  speaking  of  real  relations  such  as 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  in  what  I  have 
described  as  the  first  reflection.  In 
short,  the  clear  uiea  of  Des  Cartes 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  popular 
hiffivledge.  Let  us  see.  He  rested 
his  whole  system  on  the  intellectual 
perception  of  the  Ego^  which  belongs 
to  direct  knowledge.  Then  he  ex- 
amined that  perception  in  order  to  un- 
derstand its  nature,  and  concluded  that 
*  it  was  his  duty  not  to  admit  in  the  Ego 
anything  beyond  what  he  found  in  that 
very  perception. '  This  particular  pro- 
position he  afterwards  generalised  by  ap- 
plying it  also  to  the  popular  knowledge, 
namely,  to  the  perception  of  the  funda- 
mental relations  existing  between 
beings,  and  he  laid  down  the  following 
principle  :  *  Nothing  must  be  admitted 
except  what  is  contained  in  the  first 
perceptions  or  ideas  of  things,*  For 
Des  Cartes,  therefore,  as  also  for  those 
philosophers,  who  admit  in  a  reasonable 
way  commott  sense  as  the  criterion  of 
certainty,  the  first  perceptions,  the  first 
ideas,  the  direct  and  popular  know- 
ledge, are  that  criterion.  Des  Cartes 
added,  that  in  order  not  to  fall  into 
error,  it  was  necessary  to  make  oneself 
quite  sure  of  what  those  perceptions  and 
ideas  contained,  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
necessary  to  see  it  clearly,  a  prudential 
rule,  as  full  of  good  sense  as  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  avoiding  of  errors. 
We  must  not,   therefore,    take  up  a 


hostile  attitude  against  so  great  a  man 
as  Des  Cartes,  but  rather  perfect  his 
system  by  elucidating  it,  and  correcting 
those  defects  which  are  never  wanting 
in  the  works  of  man.  This  is  what  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do. 

*  De  la  Recherche  de  la  Vh'itt^  1.  ii. 
ch.  2.  Malebranche  did  not,  however, 
see  that  every  intellectual  operation 
must  be  a  judgment,  and  hence  he 
arranged  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
the  order  usually  followed  in  modern 
handbooks,  namely,  (i)  perceptions, 
(2)  judgments,  (3)  reasonings.  I  have 
shown  in  the  preceding  Section,  that 
the  intellectual  perceptions  are  nothing 
but  primitive  judgments,  whence  we 
afterwards  extract  ideas  in  the  way 
there  indicated.  As  regards  reasonings, 
they  are  not  comprised  in  direct  know- 
ledge, but  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  knowledge  of  first  reflection, 
which  I  have  called  popular  knowledge. 
Judgynents  and  reasonings  have  two 
states.  In  the  first  state  they  are  not 
voluntary  but  instinctive.  Their  con- 
clusions resemble  then  the  intellectual 
perceptions,  because  by  them  the  under- 
standing apprehends  new  things,  and 
seems  almost  passive,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  moved  to  its  action  necessarily.  But 
the  judgments  and  reasonings  of  secotui 
reflectioti  do  not  resemble  the  percept 
tions,  but  are  recogfiitiotts  of,  or  volun- 
tary assents  to  them.  In  this  state  they 
acquire  properly  and  exclusively  the 
name  of  judgments  and  reasonings,  and 
have  a  much  greater  light  and  clearness. 
Hence  it  is  that  most  men  find  it  very 
difficult  to  recognise  the  fact  that  their 
very  first  judgments  and  reasonings  arc 
true  ones. 
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By  these  considerations  Malebranche  was  led  to  see  that 
the  seat  of  error  must  be  sought,  not  in  every  kind  of  juc^- 
ment,  but  only  in  those  judgments  which  are  reflex  and 
voluntary. 

1 28 1.  In  these  voluntary  judgments,  as  he  most  correctly 
remarks,  error  begins  the  moment  we  assent  (in  which  act  the 
jjidgincftt  consists)  to  what  the  understanding  in  its  percep- 
tions and  ideas  does  not  present  to  us  or  disown  what  it  does 
present ;  in  other  words,  we  lie  to  ourselves.  Let  us  hear 
him : — 

'  Comme  tout  le  monde  convient  que  les  jugements  tdm^- 
raires  ^  sont  des  p6ches,  et  que  tout  p^ch^  est  volontaire ;  on 
doit  aussi  convenir  qu'alors  c'est  la  volont6  quijuge  en  acquies- 
5ant  aux  perceptions  confuses  et  compos^es  de  Tentendement.' 
And  he  adds  this  very  sensible  observation  regarding  the 
intimate  union  of  the  will  with  the  understanding :  '  Mais  au 
fond  cette  question,  si  c'est  Tentendement  seul  qui  juge  et  qui 
raisonne,  parait  assez  inutile,  et  seulement  une  question  de 
nom.  Je  dis  Tentendement  seul,  car  il  a  dans  nos  jugements 
la  part  que  je  lui  ai  laissde,  puisqu*il  faut  connaitre  ou  sentir 
avant  que  de  juger  et  de  consentir.  Au  reste,  comme 
Tentendement  et  la  volontd  ne  sont  que  Tame  mfime,  c'est  elle 
proprcment  qui  apergoit,  juge,  raisonne,  veut,  et  le  reste. 
J'ai  attache  a  ce  mot  entendentent  la  notion  de  faculty  passive 
ou  de  capacite  de  recevoir  les  id^es  *  {De  la  Recherche  de  la 
Viriti,  L.  i.  &  ii.). 

The  passivity  here  spoken  of  is  nothing  but  that  necessity 
under  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  understanding  is  of  per- 
ceiving in  the  case  both  of  direct  knowledge  and  of  the  first 
part  ol  popular  knowledge,  whilst  the  voluntary  activity  is 
the  same  understanding  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  on  and  recog- 
nises the  judgments  already  made.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  will  and  the  understanding  form  together,  we  may  say, 
one  sole  power.     The  intelligent  spirit  is  will  in  so  far  as  it  is 

*  We  commonly  call  rojA  those  judg-  ence  to  our  neighbour,  is  an  inordina- 

nients  which  arc  to  the  injury  of  our  tibn,   though  sometimes  one  of  those 

neighbour  ;    nevertheless    taking    the  inordinations  which  proceed  from  our 

word  in  its  full  meaning,  every  rash  original  corruption,  and  are,  I  would 

judgment,   although  having  no  refer-  almost  say,  in  us  independently  of  us. 
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considered  in  the  active  force  which  it  puts  forth  when  moving 
towards  a  known  end,  or  choosing  between  different  ends. 

Malebranche  observes  furthermore,  that  if  it  were  the 
nature  itself  of  our  understanding  which  draws  us  into  error, 
and  not  the  will  assenting  to  what  the  understanding  does 
not  say,  God  Himself  would  be  the  deceiver;  since  He  would 
have  given  us  a  deceitful  nature.'  Hence  S.  Thomas  very 
appositely  says,  that  '  The  understanding,  considered  purely 
according  to  the  intellectual  virtue,  is  never  false  but  always 
true.'  2 

1282.  But  against  all  this  doctrine  on  the  cause  of  error 
the  following  objection  may  be  raised: — There  are  certain 
truths  so  supremely  evident  that  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
call  them  in  question ;  nearly  all  the  theorems  of  geometry 
belong  to  this  class.  Now,  can  the  assent  given  to  these  be 
called  voluntary.?  Does  it  not  rather  seem  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  will,  and  determined  by  the  force  of  truth  itself  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  act  of  the  will  may  be  either 
determined  to  one  thing,  or  not ;  and  in  the  latter  case  we  say 
that  the  will  is  free?    The  will  is  nothing  else  than  the  power 


'  *  La  volont^  ne  se  portant  qu*aux 
choses  dont  Tesprit  a  quelque  connais- 
sance,  il  faut  qu'elle  se  porte  k  ce  qui  a 
I'apparence  de  la  v^rite  et  de  la  bonte. 
Mais  parce  que  tout  ce  qui  a  Tap- 
parence  de  la  verite  et  de  la  bont^, 
n'est  pas  toujours  tel  qu*il  parait ;  il  est 
visible  que  si  la  volont^  n'etait  pas 
Hbre,  et  si  elle  se  portait  infailliblement 
et  D^essairement  ^  tout  ce  qui  a  ces 
apparences  de  bont^  et  de  v^rit^,  elle  se 
tromperait  presque  toujours.  D*o{i  on 
pourrait  conclure  que  Tauteur  de  son  etre 
serait  aussi  I'auteur  de  ses  ^garements 
et  de  ses  erreurs '  {De  la  Recherche  de 
la  Vhiti^  L.  i.  ch.  2). 

-  *  The  intellectual  virtue  is  a  cer- 
tain perfection  which  the  understanding 
has  when  knowing.  Now,  considered 
according  to  this  intellectual  virtue,  the 
understanding  is  never  false,  but  always 
truthful.*  *  Virtus  intellectualis  est 
qusedam  perfectio  intellectus  in  cog- 
noscendo ;  secundum  autem  virtutem  in- 
tellectualem  non  contingit  intellectum 
falsum  dicere  sed  semper  verum '  {Cont, 
Gent.  Lib,  I.  cap.  Ixi.).      The  same  is 


said  in  substance  by  Aristotle,  who, 
after  giving  the  name  of  intellectiott  to 
the  proper  act  of  the  understanding, 
namely  to  that  first  act  which  the  under- 
standing makes  by  itself  independently 
of  the  will,  adds  that  intellectiofi  cannot 
err. 

'  In  common  parlance  the  two 
phrases, /r^^^((?w  of  will  2Ji^  freedom  of 
choice  {libera  volonth  e  libero  arbitrio) 
have  the  same  meaning.  Now  what 
does  the  word  choice  (the  same  as  the 
Latin  arbitrium)  signify?  It  signifies 
a  judgment.  Therefore  in  the  common 
estimation  of  men,  a  free-will  is  the 
same  as  2i  free  judgment.  This  shows, 
that  according  to  the  popular  know- 
ledge the  judgment  of  the  imderstand- 
ing  is  sometimes  free,  and  that  the 
nature  of  free-will  consists  in  the  power 
of  either  giving  or  withholding  assent 
to  a  proposition.  In  the  use  itself  of 
language,  therefore,  that  intimate  con- 
nection which  exists  between  the  under- 
standing and  the  will,  is  found  to  be 
admirably  expressed.  The  understand- 
ing is  moved  in  three  ways  :  (i)  by  the 
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of  acting  for  an  end.  If  one  only  possible  end,  one  only  good, 
were  present  to  the  understanding,  the  will  would  certainly  be 
determined  by  it ;  but  if  the  will  saw  before  it  several  ends  or 
goods  as  possible  of  attainment,  it  would  then  have  the  power 
of  choosing  between  them.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  in  gfiving 
its  assent,  in  pronouncing  its  judgment,  the  will  is  sometimes 
determined  by  the  evidence  of  truth,  as  in  geometrical  pro- 
positions ;  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  will ;  it  only  causes 
it  not  to  be  free  in  such  cases.^  But  even  here  there  is  this  to 
be  said,  that  the  will  which  does  not  seem  free  to  judge  except 
in  one  way,  can  still,  if  it  likes,  refrain  altogether  from  judging 
by  directing  elsewhere  the  attention  of  the  mind     As,  how- 


instinct  of  the  Ego^  and  in  this  way  it  is 
moved  to  the  first  perceptions  and  ideas ; 
(2)  by  the  will  not  acting  freely, 
namely,  by  an  end  known  and  ex- 
perienced, which  absolutely  determines 
its  action  ;  and  in  this  way  the  under- 
standing is  moved  in  heaven  by  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
Supreme  Good  ;  (3)  by  the  free-will, 
when  the  good  known  and  experienced, 
not  being  complete,  there  remains  to 
the  will  the  power  of  proposing  to  itself 
a  greater  good,  and  therefore  of  not 
being  determined  by  the  first  one  ;  and 
this  is  the  state  proper  to  our  present 
life.  The  understanding,  when  con- 
sidered only  as  that  force  by  which  it 
moves  for  an  end,  is  simply  called  wiU\ 
and  when  considered  as  that  force  by 
which  it  determines  itself  at  pleasure,  it 
is  called /rce-wi//. 

'  The  will,  however,  is  more  free 
than  is  generally  supposed,  even  as  re- 
gards the  assent  given  to  the  most 
evident  of  geometrical  propositions. 
No  doubt  the  understanding  appre- 
hends these  propositions  necessarily  by 
the  first  reflection ;  but  after  that,  there 
remains  the  power  of  a  special  assent, 
which  can  disown  those  propositions, 
deny  them,  or  at  least  call  them  in 
question.  Leibnitz  was  wont  to  say, 
that  *  If  the  truths  of  geometry  could 
interest  the  passicms  of  men  in  the  same 
way  as  moral  truths  do,  he  believed 
they  would  be  demurred  to,  and  made 
a  subject  of  contention  quite  as  much  as 
the  latter.  *  In  modern  times  the  genius 
of  evil  woke  up  to  the  fact,  that  all 
truth  was  so  linked  together  into  a  com- 


pact whole,  that  the  admission  of  any 
one  part,  would  inevitably  draw  after  it 
all  the  rest.  What  followed?  Truth 
was  denied  altogether ;  books  were 
written  to  impugn  the  validity  of  geo- 
metrical demonstrations  by  attacking 
those  demonstrations  in  their  principles, 
which  it  was  attempted  to  represent  as 
gratuitous  and  of  no  logical  vsilue.  And 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  ex- 
plain  away  that  force  of  evidence  which 
those  principles  exercised  on  us,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  absurd  distinc- 
tion of  two  kinds  of  evidence,  the  one 
true  and  the  other  illusory,  so,  however, 
that  the  illusory  completely  absorbed 
the  true  !  Accordingly  man  would  be 
nothing  but  an  illusion  to  himself ! 
Nay,  did  not  the  Critical  Philosophy 
say  point-blank  that  this  universal  illu- 
sion was  a  necessity  ?  that  it  constituted 
the  very  nature  of  things,  and  that  the 
belief  one  had  of  being  free  from  it  was 
itself  a  part  of  the  same  illusion  ?  But 
why  name  the  Critical  Philosophy  in 
particular  when  the  Sceptics  of  all 
times,  from  those  whom  Holy  Writ 
describes  to  us,  to  those  who  in  our  own 
day  come  under  the  denomination  of 
Indiffercntists,  have  always  made  a 
similar  profession — viz.  never  to  be 
certain  about  any  truth,  howsoever 
evident ;  to  take  no  reasoning,  howso- 
ever cogent,  as  absolutely  conclusive  ; 
to  pity  as  narrow-minded  those  who 
think  differently,  and  to  make  the  best 
of  this  life?  *  And  I  have  found  that 
nothing  is  better  than  for  man  to  rejoice 
in  his  work,  and  that  this  is  his  por- 
tion '  (£cc/,  iii.  22). 
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ever,  this  point  is  very  important,  let  us  see  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  some  propositions  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
with  such  force  of  evidence,  as  necessarily  to  determine  it  to 
one  mode  of  judgment  only. 

1283.  Malebranche  explains  the  thing  thus  : — 

*  II  faut  savoir  que  les  choses  que  nous  considdrons  ne 
nous  paraissent  enti^rement  6videntes  que  lorsque  Tentende- 
ment  en  a  examine  tous  les  c6t^s  et  tous  les  rapports  neces- 
saries pour  en  juger  ;  d'oii  il  arrive  que  la  volont^  ne  pouvant 
rien  vouloir  sans  connaissance,  elle  ne  peut  plus  agir  dans 
Tentendement,  c'est-i-dire,  qu'elle  ne  peut  plus*  d6sirer  qu*il 
repr&ente  quelque  chose  de  nouveau  dans  son  objet,  parce 
qu'il  en  a  deji  consid^r^  tous  les  c6t6s  qui  ont  rapport  a  la 
question  que  Ton  veut  decider.  Elle  est  done  obligee  de  se 
reposer  dans  ce  qu'il  a  d6ja  repr6sent6,  et  de  cesser  de  Tagiter 
et  de  Tappliquer  k  des  considerations  inutiles ;  et  c*est  ce 
repos  qui  est  proprement  ce  qu'on  appelle  jugement  et 
raisonnement.  Ainsi  ce  repos  ou  ce  jugement  n'^tant  pas 
libre,  quand  les  choses  sont  dans  la  demiere  Evidence,  il  nous 
semble  aussi  qu'il  n'est  pas  volontaire. 

*  Mais  tant  qu'il  y  a  quelque  chose  d'obscur  dans  le  sujet 
que  nous  consid^rons,  ou  que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  enti^re- 
ment  assures  que  nous  ayons  d^couvert  tout  ce  qui  est 
nccessaire  pour  r^soudre  la  question,  comme  il  arrive  presque 
toujours  dans  celles  qui  sont  difficiles,  et  qui  renferment 
plusieurs  rapports,  il  nous  est  libre  de  ne  pas  consentir,  et  la 
volonte  peut  encore  commander  k  Tentendement  de  s*appliquer 
a  quelque  chose  de  nouveau ;  ce  qui  fait  que  nous  ne  sommes 
pas  si  eioign^s  de  croire  que  les  jugements  que  nous  formons 
sur  ces  sujets  soient  volontaires'  {De  la  Recherche  de  la  VMti^ 
L.  i.  ch.  2). 

1284.  This  is  all  correct,  but  Malebranche  ought  to  have 
added,  that  on  the  will  depends  also  the  degree  of  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  understanding  applies  itself  to  the  ex- 
amination of  things,  and  that  no  matter  how  evident  a  certain 
thing  may  be,  if  the  will  is  averse  to  consenting  thereto,  it 
can  withdraw  the  understanding  from  giving  to  the  same  its 
consideration.    And  although  the  latter  faculty  may,  from  its 
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very  first  perception  of  the  thing,  have  apprehended  it,  so  to 
speak,  intuitively,  the  will  has  always  the  power  of  inventing 
a  pretext  for  regarding  the  truth  ol  that  thing  as  apparent 
only — that  is  to  say,  of  supposing  and  believing  in  general 
that  some  reason  may  exist,  which,  if  discovered,  would  show 
it  to  be  an  illusion.  For  in  these  cases  the  will  knbws  how 
to  feign  humility,  and  by  emphatic  professions  of  the  im- 
potency  and  fallaciousness  of  human  reason,  elude  the  force 
of  whatever  truth  it  does  not  relish. 

Lastly,  supposing  the  will  to  have  enjoined  a  strict  ex- 
amination, and  the  understanding  to  have  fully  executed  it ; 
even  then  I  am  persuaded  that  if  there  is  no  sensible  experi- 
ence, the  will  can  still  be  so  obstinate  as  persistently  to  go 
on  disowning  and  denying  what  the  understanding  sees  in 
the  plainest  manner. 

ARTICLE  III. 
On  the  occasional  causes  of  error. 

1285.  But  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  how  it  happens 
that  assent  is  not  so  readily  withheld  from  geometrical  as 
from  moral  truths,  let  us  go  a  little  into  the  question  of  the 
occasional  causes  of  error. 

Error  consists  in  this,  that  *  the  understanding,  turning  its 
reflection  on  what  it  has  apprehended,  voluntarily  refuses 
assent  to  it,  and  affirms  it  to  be  other  than  it  really  is.' 

Error  being  therefore  a  voluntary  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, its  occasions  must  regard  partly  the  understanding  and 
partly  the  will. 

1286.  The  share  proper  to  the  understanding  consists  in 
feigning  a  thing  which  has  not  been  perceived  or  appre- 
hended, and  affirming  it  to  be  that  which  has  been  perceived 
or  apprehended.     Hence  in  every  error  there  is  a  fiction. 

The  share  proper  to  the  will  consists  in  moving  the  under- 
standing to  conjure  up  that  fiction,  and  make  the  false  affirma- 
tion or  judgment 

Although  the  understanding  and  the  will  are  in  part 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  man  himself,  and,  considered  under 
this  aspect,  form  what  is  called  the  free-will^  nevertheless 
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they  also  depend  in  part  on  laws  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
must  conform,  and,  considered  under  this  aspect,  they  are  not 
free.  Now,  it  is  from  these  laws  that  the  occasional  causes 
of  error  arise.     I  will  explain  how. 

1287.  The  understanding,  when  reflecting  on  its  cogni- 
tions, is  subject  to  the  following  law  : — *  The  more  dissimilar 
those  cognitions  ^  are  to  one  another,  and  to  other  cognitions 
or  perceptions  (true  or  imagined),  the  easier  is  it  for  the 
understanding  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  the  more 
difficult  to  confound  them.  Vice  versa,  the  greater  the  simil- 
arity of  the  cognitions,  the  greater  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  take  one  for  another.* 

Hence  the  inference,  that  what  gives  occasion  to  error  on 
the  part  of  the  understanding,  is  the  similarity  which  certain 
cognitions  or  perceptions  (true  or  imagined)  have  with  other 
cognitions  or  perceptions. 

As  I  have  shown,  the  primary  idea  of  a  thing  perceived 
or  known  is  what  we  call  the  truth  of  that  thing.  This  is 
what  made  S.  Augustine  and  other  writers  say  that  the  under- 
standing falls  into  error  because  it  takes  a  semblance  of  truth 
for  the  truth  itself. 

1288.  The  law  which  governs  the  will  is  this:  *  The  will 
is  impressed  with  a  bias  towards  one  thing  in  preference  to 
another,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  which  result  in  that  thing 
presenting  itself  to  it  as  a  greater  good,  and  with  more  vivid 
force,  than  another  thing.  These  causes  are,  principally: 
(i)  the  good  apprehended  by  the  understanding  in  the  object ; 

(2)  the  vividness  and  perfection  with  which  it  is  apprehended ; 

(3)  sensible  experience  ;  (4)  the  instinct ;  (5)  the  imagination  ; 
(6)  the  passions  ;  (7)  the  habits  one  has  contracted.* 

1289.  Now,  although  the  will,  being  free,  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  bias  in  question  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lose 
the  power  of  choosing^  for  itself,  nevertheless  the  bias  has 
this  effect,  that  'the  will  finds  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
move  the  understanding  to  a  full  recognition  of,  and  assent 

'  What  I  say  of  cognitions  taken  as  '  That  is,  unless  the  bias  proceeded 

a  whole  must  be  understood  to  apply  from  an  infinite  good  actii^  on  the  will 
also  to  their  parts.  with  a  detenniniiig  ibice. 
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to  a  truth,  in  proportion  as  that  truth  runs  more  counter  to 
the  bias  already  received  from  the  action  of  the  causes  I  have 
enumerated,  and  also  in  proportion  as  the  bias  contracted  is 
stronger.*  Contrariwise  one  must  find  it  easier  to  give  a 
ready  and  full  adhesion  to  the  semblance  of  truth,  by  taking 
it  for  the  truth  itself,  according  as  the  bias  of  the  will  in 
favour  of  that  semblance  is  stronger,  and  the  adhesion  to  it 
more  congenial. 

Hence  the  inference,  that  the  occasion  of  error  on  the  part 
of  the  will  consists  in  the  bias  it  has  contracted  towards 
yielding  a  ready  assent  to  a  falsehood  which  humours  that 
bias. 

1290.  The  occasional  causes  of  error  are  therefore  two  : 
(i)  the  similarity  which  the  false  has  with  the  true ;  (2)  the 
inclination  of  the  will  to  consent  to  that  which  resembles  the 
true,  because  congenial  to  that  inclination.  We  will  illustrate 
this  by  some  examples. 

I  have  said  that  the  mutual  resemblance  of  two  cognitions 
facilitates  error  on  the  part  of  the  understanding.  These 
cognitions  may  originate  from  any  faculty — from  the  sense, 
from  the  imagination,  from  the  understanding  itself.  In  this 
signification  it  is  rightly  said  that  the  sources  of  error  are  as 
many  as  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

1 29 1.  Let  us  see  the  deceptive  similarity  to  truth  in 
sensible  perceptions.  Two  colours,  two  flavours,  two  odours, 
two  sounds,  two  pieces  of  woollen  or  silk,  if  very  much  alike, 
are  easily  interchanged,  so  that  you  can  hardly  say  which  is 
which.  Whence  this.?  Is  it  because  your  sense  does  not 
perceive  the  difference  ?  *  No,  for  the  perceptivity  of  sense  is 
so  exceedingly  fine,  that  even  the  most  trifling  differences  of 
things  leave  their  impression  on  it.  The  true  reason  is,  that 
your  reflection  fails  to  advert  to  the  difference  ;  and  so  when 
it  seems  to  you  that  you  have  gone  far  enough  in  observing, 
you  end  by  confounding  the  one  perception  with  the  other, 

'  Supposing   that  the  sense   could  which,  instead  of  taking  into  account 

not    perceive    any  difference    between  the  possibility  of  a  deficiency  of  power 

two  bodies  apparently  similar,  but  dif-  in  the  sensorium,  denies  unconditionally 

ferent  in  reality,  the  error  would  still  all    difference,    thus    making    a    rash 

be  in  the  act  of  the  understanding,  judgment. 
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or  rather  by  substituting  for  both  of  them  an  imaginary  one 
somewhat  confused,  or  at  all  events  not  so  distinct  as  to 
descend  to  their  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  differences.* 

1292.  The  deceptive  similarity  of  which  I  speak,  when  it 
is  furnished  by  the  external  or  internal  sense,  lies  in  the  very 
matter  of  the  cognitions  ;  for  the  matter  of  cognitions  is 
furnished  by  the  sense,  whilst  the  understanding  furnishes 
their  form.  Sometimes,  however,  that  similarity  or  fiction  of 
truth  does  not  proceed  from  the  sense,  but  is  added  by  the 
understanding.  This  happens  principally  in  the  associations 
of  complex  ideas  or  perceptions,  in  composing  which  a  false 
judgment  is  often  added  to  the  sense-perceptions. 

As  a  case  in  point  I  may  quote  the  judgment  commonly 
made  regarding  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  sun's  daily 
motion,  as  sensibly  perceived  by  us,  is  not  necessarily  real, 
but  apparent  only.  But  the  perception  of  this  apparent 
motion  resembles  other  perceptions  of  apparent  motions  which 
are  also  real.  Hence  the  two  kinds  of  motion  are,  through  an 
association  of  ideas,  joined  into  one  complex  perception,  and 
this  complex  perception  is  exchanged  with  the  simple  one  of 
the  motion  purely  apparent.  Now,  where  does  the  similarity 
of  these  two  perceptions  lie  ? 

It  lies  in  this,  that  there  is  apparent  motion  in  both  of 
them  alike.  Their  difference,  on  the  contrary,  lies  in  this, 
that  in  our  first  intellectual  perceptions  the  motion  we  see  in 
things  is  real  as  well  as  apparent.  The  error,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  judging  the  perception  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  to  be 
one  of  those  in  which  the  real  must  be  added  to  the  apparent 
motion. 

This  error,  then,  this  deceptive  semblance  of  truth,  this 
exchange  of  a  simple  for  a  complex  perception,  is  produced 
by  the  understanding. 

A  like  error  is  committed  whenever  the  understanding,  in 

*  The  «>«7ari/y  offered  by  the  ima-  judge  the  imitation  perfect,  he  might 
gination  is  like  that  offered  by  the  perhaps  be  mistaken,  his  self-love  de- 
senses,  the  imagination  being  only  an  ceiving  him  by  reason  of  some  points  of 
interior  corporeal  sense.  Thus  if  some  resemblance  bet  ween  his  production  and 
one,  after  composing  a  number  of  that  of  the  great  poet  he  took  for  its 
lines  in  imitation  of  a  particularly  fine  model, 
passage  in  Virgil  or  Horace,  were  to 
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following  the  principle  of  analogy^  judges  amiss  by  applying 
this  principle  to  a  case  which,  from  accidental  causes,  forms 
an  exception  to  it. 

1293.  Speaking  in  general,  error  may  be  reduced  to  this 
formula :  *  A  consequence  which  does  not  legitimately  follow 
from  the  premisses.*  That  consequence  is  created  by  the 
understanding,  and  owing  to  a  certain  resemblance  or  relation 
it  has  with  the  premisses,  is  declared  to  be  contained  in 
them. 

1 294.  Coming  now  to  the  occasional  causes  of  error  on 
the  part  of  the  will,  let  us  first  of  all  have  a  clear  notion  of 
what  this  faculty  is.  Sometimes  by  will  is  meant,  'That 
internal  force  which  determines  man  to  act.*  But  this  defini- 
tion is  too  general,  and  comprises  the  instinct  as  well.  I 
hold  that  there  are  in  man  two  internal  forces  determinative  of 
his  operations:  (i)  Instinct y  which  he  has  in  common  with 
purely  sensitive  beings  ;  (2)  Will,  which  is  proper  to  intelli- 
gent beings  only.  I  find  no  better  definition  of  instinct  than 
that  given  in  the  following  words  of  Araldi :  *  To  instinct 
those  actions  are  attributable  in  which  the  soul  concurs  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  knowledge  of  what  is  called  a 
reason,  and  yielding  solely  to  the  impulse  and  invitation  of 
some  sensation.* '     The  will,  on  the  contrary,  is  defined  thus  : 


*  Araldi  employefl  the  term  7vill  to 
signify  in  general  *  An  internal  force 
which  (lelermines  man  lo  act,'  without 
adding  the  clause,  *For  a  known  end,' 
and  in  this  omission  he  erred  like  the 
generality  of  modern  Physiologists,  lUit 
if  he  erred  in  the  use  of  the  word,  he 
did  not  err  with  them  in  the  substance. 
Intleed,  the  rigorous  logic  so  character- 
istic of  all  he  wrote  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  man  who  thought  for  himself 
and  rose  above  the  prejudices  of  his 
time.  He  defended  the  existence  of 
iusthici  even  as  regards  man  in  an 
es.say  entitled  Del  sotino  c  della  stiaordi- 
iiaria  immcdiata  ca^ionCy  and  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  Rlcmoric  dclla 
Socicta  medica  di  Bologua  (A.D.  1807) ; 
and  his  defence  consists  in  an  excellent 
definition  of  instinct  and  in  an  appeal 
to  facts.  But  since  the  prejudices 
against  the  existence  of  instinct  are  still 


entertained  by  some,  I  think  it  right  to 
quote  a  few  of  the  examples  he  adduces, 
which  clearly  prove  that  instinct  works 
in  man  also.  And  first  I  would  observe 
that,  taking  the  above  definition  of  in- 
stinct, it  is  evident  that  those  first 
operations  which  man  performs  ante- 
cedently to  the  using  of  reflection — i.e. 
to  having  knowledge  of  the  good  he 
obtains  from  them— cannot  be  accounted 
ft)r  except  by  means  of  a  cause  which 
operates  wholly  without  that  knowledge, 
and  this  cause  is  precisely  instinct. 
This  being  premised,  I  shall  mention 
the  following  instances  of  instinctive 
operations  :  *  Such  *  (says  Araldi)  *  are 
the  movements  by  which  the  ft^etus, 
when  feeling  its  position  in  the  womb 
uncomfortable,  turns  itself  about,  seek- 
ing through  that  change  of  posture  to 
relieve  the  uneasiness.  To  instinct 
likewise  is   evidently   due    that    very 
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'  An  internal  activity  by  which  man  determines  himself  to  his 
operations  through  the  knowledge  of  an  end/     I  have  else- 


complicated  action  by  which  the  new- 
born infant,  on  being  put  to  its  mother's 
breast,  draws  its  first  aliment.  Nor  is 
it  of  avail  to  say  with  Erasmus  Darwin 
(forestalled  in  this  by  Haller),  that  the 
infant  performs  on  that  occasion  a 
function  he  had  learned  when  in  the 
womb  he  was  sucking  and  swallowing 
the  juices  of  the  amnion.  For,  even 
setting  aside  the  controversies,  perhaps 
not  yet  ended,  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
foetus,  to  say  this  is  only  to  adduce  an 
example  of  another  function  due  to  in- 
stinct— that  is,  according  to  the  notion 
which  Darwin  himself  gives  us  of  it — 
linked  by  a  law  of  nature  to  certain 
sensations  which  determine  the  foetus 
to  its  performance.'  Another  operation 
of  instinct  is  respiration.  The  illustrious 
Physiologist  describes  its  commencement 
thus  :  *  The  fnetus,  on  l^ing  bom  and 
passing  into  the  air,  b^ins  voluntarily ' 
(he  meant  instifutwely)  *to  breathe, 
exchanging  the  state  and  name  of  foetus 
for  that  of  infant.  It  is  quickly  alive  to 
the  new  circumstances  wherein  it  finds 
itself,  and  it  obeys  the  voice  of  instinct 
which  speaks  by  means  of  certain 
sensations,  foremost  among  which  is  a 
certain  internal  uneasiness  it  feels  at  the 
chest,  and  which  probably  does  not 
begin  in  it  at  that  moment,  it  rather 
being  very  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
began  to  feel  its  stimulus  some  time 
before  birth.  What  strongly  inclines 
me  to  this  conjecture  are  the  manifest 
changes  which  take  place  long  before 
birth  in  the  particular  channels  open  in 
the  foetus  to  the  blood,  and  in  those 
outlets  through  which  this  fluid,  having 
got  to  the  heart,  deflects  in  great  part 
from  the  lung  with  a  force  which  is 
wonderful,  considering  the  tenderness 
of  the  foetal  organism,  and  passes  with- 
out traversing  it  from  the  vein  cells  to 
the  arterial  system  of  the  aorta.  These 
changes  are  seen  in  an  unmistakable 
way  in  the  oval  cavity,  which  narrows 
in  proportion  as  parturition  approaches. 
Hence  we  see  that  those  channels  have 
a  tendency  to  contract,  and  that  nature 
has  long  before  predisposed  them  for  a 
final  closing  up.  This  contraction  of 
the  said  channels,  especially  when 
gestation  has  come  near  its  end,  cannot 
but  be  attended  with  some  obstruction 
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in  the  circulation,  and,  with  it,  some 
feeling  of  internal  distress  which  begins 
to  render  the  foetus  impatient  of  its 
confined  condition.  Hence  it  must 
come  to  pass,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
foetus,  by  its  more  lively  and  frequent 
movements,  conspires  with  other  causes 
to  produce  in  the  womb  the  contractions 
and  pains  premonitory  of  parturition  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  at  birth  (as  I 
have  said  just  now)  feeling  by  new 
sensations  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it 
hastens  to  inhale  it  with  avidity.* 

Sleep  also,  according  to  Arakli,  is 
the  effect  of  instinct,  and  to  prove  this 
is  the  main  object  of  the  essay  I  am 
quoting  from.  And  what  shows  this 
writer  to  be  a  keen  and  shrewd  observer 
of  nature  is  his  having  seen  quite 
clearly  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  advert 
to  what  goes  on  within  us,  nor  to  the 
cause  whence  our  own  operations  pro- 
ceed. I  verily  believe  that  the  whole 
success  of  my  present  work  will  depend 
on  this  one  accident  only — namely, 
'Whether  I  shall  obtain  by  it  that 
thinking  men  may  become  reasonably 
diffident  in  the  ob^rvations  they  make 
on  their  inner  selves,  and  be  persuaded 
that  many  things  take'place  in  them,  of 
which,  even  when  felt,  even  when 
voluntary,  even  when  cognised,  they 
have  no  advertence,  preserve  no 
recollection,  and  can  therefore  give  no 
account  either  to  themselves  or  to 
others. '  Hence  I  am  anxious  to  make 
my  readers  understand  that  this  truth 
was  clearly  seen  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  great  sages,  and  that  from  it 
they  always  drew  the  natural  explana- 
tion of  numberless  mistakes  and  errors. 
Araldi,  whom  I  do  not  hesitate  to  class 
with  these  sages,  explains  why  the 
instinctive  operations  have  been  con- 
founded either  with  the  mechanical  or 
the  intellectual,  in  the  following  way  : 
*  I  have  already  observed,  that  the 
voluntary  determinations  caused  by  in- 
stinct are  usually  preceded  by  sensations 
so  rapid  and  of  so  evanescent  a  nature, 
that  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  actions 
proceeding  from  them  are  mistaken  for 
necessary  and  mechanical  actions.  I 
must  now  add,  that  this  confusion  is  also 
very  much  promoted  by  the  force  of 
habit  which  sooner  or  later  throws  in 
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where  observed,  how  the  powers  of  beings  are  invariably  so 
arranged  that  tdich  passive  faailty  has  a  corresponding  active 
one  conjoined  with  it.     Accordingly,  to  the  sense,  which  is  a 
passive  faculty,  there  corresponds  the  active  faculty  of  instinct ; 
to  the  intellect,  a  receptive  faculty,  there  corresponds  the  active 
faculty  of  ivilL     Consequently,  all  voluntary  action  supposes 
the  knowledge  of  some  end,  some  good  to  be  gained.     If, 
therefore,  a  man  were  to  do  something  before  having  any  such 
knowledge,  his  action  would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  mere 
instinct     If  he  knew  one  good  only,  his  pursuit  of  that  good 
would  indeed  be  voluntary,  because  guided  by  knowledge ; 
but  it  would  not  be  free,  because  necessarily  determined} 
But  if  he  knows  several  goods,  independent  of  one  another,* 
he  can  then  make  his  choice,  his  will  is  free — i.e.  not  determined. 

1295.  Viewing,  therefore,  all  these  internal  forces  in  their 
bearing  on  the  understanding,  we  find  that  this  faculty  can  be 
moved  to  action  (i)  by  instinct,  (2)  by  a  will  which  is  not  free, 
(3)  by  a  will  which  is  free,  and  all  the  more  free  in  proportion 
as  the  number  of  independent  goods  on  which  the  choice  can 
fall  is  greater.^ 

1296.  To  return  now  to  our  point.  We  wanted  to  see 
by  examples  how  the  bias  of  the  will  occasions  error  in  the 
understanding.  Hence  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion,  to  specify  distinctly  the  three  forces  capable 


its  influence  with  that  of  instinct,  and 
by  widening  as  it  were  and  smoothing 
the  road  of  reciprocal  communication 
between  the  organs  of  sense  and  those 
of  motion,  renders  the  latter  docile  to 
every  even  the  least  impulse  which  may 
come  to  them  from  the  soul.  Moreover, 
there  is  so  much  of  our  life  spent  in 
actions  performed  upon  deliberate  re- 
flection, and  the  exercise  more  or  less 
manifest  of  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  that 
wc,  having  our  thought  predominantly 
engrossed  with  these  actions,  are  easily 
led  to  consider  all  the  others  as  of  the 
same  character,  and  to  imagine  that 
instinct  is  exclusively  the  property  of 
irrational  animals.' 

'  It  would  not  do  to  say,  that  in  the 
supposition  of  a  man  knowing  one  good 
only,  he  is  free  to  suspend  the  act  of 
the  will  which  carries  him    towards 


that  good,  for  even  this  he  could  not  do 
voluntarily  without  proposing  it  to  him- 
self as  an  end,  and  therefore  without 
apprehending  the  suspension  of  the  act  as 
good  for  him.  Now,  such  apprehension 
is  posterior  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
good  contained  in  the  act  itself,  and 
whilst  the  latter  is,  relatively^  a  direct 
cognition,  the  former  is,  relatiz'cly,  a 
reflex  one— that  is,  it  requires  a  reflection 
on  the  suspension  of  the  act. 

*  If  the  good  were  supreme,  and 
apprehended  as  such,  it  would  comprise 
all  other  goods;  hence  these  could  no 
longer  be  called  independent  goods. 

'  A  distinction  could  also  be  made 
between  the  deliberating  will  and  the 
free-will,  which  are  confounded  to- 
gether even  by  writers  of  great  name; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  argu- 
ment. 
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of  moving  this  faculty,  bearing  in  mind  that  our  present 
argument  relates  to  the  third  of  those  forces  only ;  for  the 
first  is  exempt  from  error  by  its  own  nature  ;  and  so  is  the 
second,  by  reason  of  the  oneness  of  the  good  apprehended 
under  its  action  by  the  understanding.  As  we  have  seen, 
*  to  make  error  possible,  two  things  at  least  must  be  conceived 
by  the  understanding :  the  one  true,  and  the  other  a  fiction 
of  the  true  *  (1286)  ;  and  the  hypothesis  here  is  that  the  un- 
derstanding has  not  two  conceptions,  but  one  only. 

1297.  Now,  the  will  may  receive  its  bent  towards  a  false 
judgment  from  any  of  the  seven  causes  we  have  enumerated 
(1288).  But  not  to  be  too  lengthy,  I  will  content  myself 
with  giving  some  examples  of  one  of  them,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  rest 

Consider,  then,  the  influence  which  the  passions  have  on 

men's  judgments.     How  very  prone  is  an  ambitious  person 

to  regard  as  easy  of  attainment  a  high  post  which  he  covets, 

though  perhaps  with  no  other  effect  than  to  render  himself  a 

laughing-stock  to  everybody.      To  an  avaricious  man  the 

slightest  and  most  remote  dangers  of  losing  the  wealth  he 

has  amassed  appear  alarmingly  serious  and  impending.     A 

fond  lover,  likewise,  will  feel  so  enchanted  by  the  object  of 

his  affections  that  her  very  defects  will  to  him  be  traits  of 

beauty,  and  in  the  loss  of  her  he  would,  as  Dante  expresses 

it,  see — 

il  gran  pubblico  danno, 
£  '1  mondo  rimaner  senza  il  suo  sole. 

1298.  To  neutralise  this  bias^  and  to  keep  oneself  from 
yielding  to  false  judgments,  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  to  the 
bias  a  corresponding  degree  of  that  innermost  energy  which 
man  feels  in  himself,  and  which  constitutes  the  highest  of  his 
faculties — free-will.  And  in  him  who  is  constantly  disposed 
and  resolved  to  withstand  the  evil  bent  he  has  contracted, 
the  degree  of  merit  equals  the  degree  of  that  free  activity 
which  he  must  put  forth  in  order  to  effect  his  purpose. 

1299.  From  all  this  we  may  draw  the  important  conclu- 
sion, that '  When  the  similarity  of  the  true  with  the  false  is 

greatest,  and  it  is  therefore  most  difficult  to  distinguish  the 

pa 
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one  from  the  other ;  and  when  the  bias  of  the  will  to  take  the 
false  for  the  true,  or  even  simply  to  judge  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  is  also  greatest,  so  that  the  strongest  action  of 
the  free-will  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  true 
prevail,  or  to  suspend  the  judgment  until  the  true  has  been 
clearly  and  firmly  grasped — in  such  cases  error  is  most  likely 
to  ensue.' 

1300.  Hence,  again,  *  If  the  judgment  in  question  has  to 
be  made  by  the  multitude,  error  may  be  predicted  as  a 
certainty,  for  the  multitude  has  not  the  strength  of  virtue 
necessary  for  avoiding  it/  The  multitude — such,  at  least,  as 
we  now  find  it,  and  it  has  always  been  found  hitherto — shows 
itself  incapable  of  that  self-command  without  which  the  will 
can  neither  embrace  a  truth  it  dislikes,  nor  surrender  an 
error  to  which  it  is  strongly  inclined,  nor,  lastly,  suspend  its 
judgment  until  it  has  discovered  that  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  which,  on  account  of  their  close 
affinity,  it  will  perhaps  never  discover/ 


ARTICLE  IV. 

W/iyy  in  the  case  of  truths  furnished  luith  evident  certainty y  e.g.  geome- 
trical truths,  we  seem  necessitated  to  yield  ctssent, 

1 30 1.  Having  now  found  out  the  occasional  causes  of 
error,  we  can  return  to  the  fact  indicated  in  the  title  of  this 
article,  and  give  a  better  explanation  of  it. 

We,  as  a  rule,  have  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  truths 
furnished  with  evident  certainty — as,  for  instance,  the  geo- 
metrical— because,  as  a  rule,  these  truths  are  unaccompanied 
by  the  occasional  causes  of  error ;  that  is  to  say  : — 

I.  Owing  to  their  perfect  distinctness  and  precision,  they 
are  "^nost  dissimilar  ^  from  one  another. 


'  This  incapacity  for  suspending 
the  assent  has  always  been  observed  in 
the  miiUitudc.  Hence  Cicero  writes  : 
*  Vulgus  ex  veritate  pauca,  ex  opinionc 
multa  existimat '  (/V^  Roscio,  x). 

*  When  there  happens  to  be  a 
similarity  between  these  truths,  the 
mathematician  is  apt  to  be  at  fault ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  error 


in  mathematical  calculations.  Another 
cause  of  error  in  calculations  is  found 
in  the  slips  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  pen. 
When  the  hand  or  the  tongue  goes 
wrong  in  a  reckoning  operation,  error 
necessarily  follows.  In  this  case  the 
instruments  used  for  the  operation  are 
occasioncU  causes  of  error.  Hence  we 
may  lay  it  down  in  general,  that  all  the 
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11.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  a  nature  to  produce  in 
our  will  a  bias  in  favour  of  one  result  rather  than  of  another. 


ARTICLE  V. 
Men  are  exculpated  frofn  many  errors, 

1302.  The  nature  of  the  assent  given  or  refused  to  a 
proposition  deserves  every  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  will  has  the  power  to 
pronounce  or  not  to  pronounce,  nevertheless  when  it  does 
pronounce,  it  can  only  take  one  of  two  courses — that  is,  it 
must  say  either  j^j  ox  no.  If  it  remained  in  suspense,  it  would 
not  pronounce,  which  is  against  the  hypothesis. 

In  the  second  place,  in  numberless  cases  which  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  men  are  obliged  to  pronounce  a  '  yes  *  or  a 
*  no '  if  they  wish  to  act  at  all,  and  to  preserve  their  existence. 
If,  for  example,  we  did  not  make  up  our  minds  that  the  food 
placed  before  us  has  no  poison  in  it,  and  can  therefore  be 
eaten  without  danger,  we  should  die  of  hunger,  or  else  live  in 
a  continual  dread,  which  would  make  life  a  misery.  Now,  our 
minds  must  be  thus  settled  even  before  we  have  acquired  an 
apodeictic  certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  thing,  because  this 
certainty  in  things  necessary  for  our  daily  life  could   never 


powers  and  instruments  which  the  un- 
derstanding employs  for  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  judgment  may  also  be 
occasional  causes  of  error  (although 
more  remote  than  those  I  have  enu- 
merated). Nevertheless,  these  more 
remote  causes  could  not  produce  error 
by  themselves  alone,  ue,  without  the 
more  proximate  ones,  even  as  the  more 
proximate  do  not  necessarily  induce 
error  unless  the  will  itself  gives  a  posi- 
tive, or  at  least  a  negative,  consent.  To 
see  that  the  liability  to  failure  in  the 
powers  and  instruments  does  not  ne- 
cessarily cause  error  without  some 
co-operation  of  the  will,  it  is  enough 
to  consider  that  when  I,  for  example, 
write  down  the  letter  b  in  place  of  the 
letter  a,  my  hand  does  this,  either 
voluntarily  on  my  part,  or  only  me- 
chanically. If  it  acts  voluntarily,  the 
co-operation  of  my  will  is  positive  ;  but 
if  it  acts  only  mechanically,  the  co- 


operation is  negative  \  that  is  to  say, 
*the  error  has  taken  place  because, 
whilst  it  was  my  duty  as  an  intelligent 
being  to  direct  ray  hand  in  view  of  the 
end  of  the  calculation,  I  did  not  do  so, 
but  left  the  hand  to  go  its  own  way,' 
which  is  an  irregularity.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  case  of  negative  co-operation, 
the  error  may  be  termed  purely  ma- 
tericU,  When  would  it  begin  to  be 
formal'^  At  the  end  of  the  calculation 
—  namely,  if  the  result  obtained  were 
considered  as  absolutely  and  infallibly 
true.  Hence  the  mathematician  does 
not  commit  a  formal  error  if  at  the 
close  of  his  calculation  he  says  :  'Here 
is  the  result,  saving  always  any  error  of 
hand  or  tongue.*  This  prudent  re- 
serve, which  is  very  often  implied, 
exculpates  the  will  in  the  event  of  there 
being  error — which,  in  fact,  would  not, 
strictly  speaking,  be  an  error,  but  only 
a  mistake. 
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be  attained,  or  only  after  an  examination  so  protracted  thai 
we  should,  in  many  cases,  be  dead  long  before  concluding  it 
We  must  therefore,  ordinarily  speaking,  be  content  to  decide 
on  probable  grounds,  and  then  resignedly  take  our  chance  a: 
to  that  small  balance  of  probability  which  remains  againsi 
our  decision,  unless,  indeed,  we  wish  to  become  an  insup- 
portable torment  to  ourselves,  or  to  fall  into  a  state  of  in- 
sanity, and  cause  infinite  annoyance  to  everyone  around  us 
Now,  shall  wc  say  that,  because  in  these  cases  the  will  resti 
fully  satisfied  with  the  assent  given  to  things  which  have  only 
a  great  weight  of  probability  in  their  favour,  it  therefore 
plunges  into  continual  errors,  or  exposes  itself  to  them  \ 
Certainly  not ;  and  the  reason  of  this  will  be  seen  when  we 
consider  another  accident  to  which  assents  of  this  kind  are 
subject.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

1303.  The  understanding  or  (what,  in  this  case,  comes  to 
the  same  thing — see  No.  1281)  the  will  may  give  an 
assent  full  in  a  certain  way,  but  at  the  same  time  more  or 
less  provisional;  and  this  provisional  character  of  the  assent 
is  what  distinguishes  in  these  matters  a  wise  man  from  one 
who  is  inconsiderate  and  rash. 

I  say,  an  assent  full  in  a  certain  way,  meaning  by  it  thai 
state  of  mind  in  which  a  man,  having  once  formed  hit 
judgment  on  a  given  subject,  stops  there,  and  means  to  act 
on  it,  without  further  troubling  himself  about  possible  con- 
tingencies, which  would  be  endless,  and  hence  without  being 
harassed  by  any  of  the  fears  or  perplexities  which  we  see  in 
those  who,  when  they  have  a  case  to  dispose  of,  keep  or 
indefinitely  wavering  between  the  pros  and  the  cons,  an^ 
never  come  to  a  fixed  conclusion. 

I  have  said,  however,  that  the  assents  here  spoken  of 
although  decisive,  because  in  them  all  further  inquisition  i: 
relinquished,  maybe  simply  proi'isional ;  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance makes  the  difference  between  prudent  and  im- 
prudent men,  in  the  assents  they  give  concerning  the  probabU 
things  of  life.'    Now,  what  do  I  mean  by  a  provisional  assent  i 
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I  mean  simply  this,  that  in  the  event  of  some  reasonable 
cause  presenting  itself,  he  who  has  given  the  assent^  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  inquisition,  is  ready  to  resume  it,  and  continue 
it  as  long  as  his  prudence  thinks  this  necessary  under  the 
circumstances.  Who  has  not  felt  struck  by  the  modesty  and 
reserve  with  which  wise  men  express  their  judgments,  even 
on  things  which  would  seem  least  doubtful  ?  *  The  thing 
appears  to  me  to  stand  thus.'  *  This  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.'  *  Such  is  my 
opinion,  but  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  wiser  persons 
than  myself,'  &c.  And  should  a  contrary  opinion  be  put 
forward  by  anyone,  with  what  willingness  and  courtesy  do 
they  not  listen  to  it,  and  to  all  the  reasons  he  can  produce  in 
its  favour !  How  desirous  do  they  not  seem  to  receive  light 
from  others,  even  on  matters  with  which  they  themselves  are 
perfectly  conversant!  Their  reserve  in  pronouncing,  their 
readiness  to  hear,  the  careful  consideration  they  bestow  on 
what  they  have  heard,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  some  profit, 
even  sometimes  from  the  illiterate,  and  in  subjects  on  which 
they  have  already  a  formed  opinion — all  this,  I  say,  proves 
that  their  assent,  although  full  in  the  sense  that  it  hcis  really 
settled  the  question  for  the  time  being,  is  nevertheless  pro^ 
visional,  namely,  such  that  they  are  quite  disposed  to  recon- 
sider it  on  proper  cause  being  shown,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
retract  it.  Now,  this  exonerates  them  from  all  blame  in  case 
of  error ;  for  the  assent  given  with  such  dispositions  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  it  should  be,  and  the  will  has  not  acted 
therein  with  precipitancy  or  rashness. 

1304.  And  if  we  consider  certainty  on  the  part  of  the 
persuasion  and  the  assent,  we  shall  see  that  the  state  of  a 
mind  which  has  concluded  its  judgment  in  the  way  just  ex- 
plained may  be  reasonably  called  a  state  of  certainty,  because 

qua  aliquis  adhaeret  falso  tanquam  vero,  posed  on  man  by  the  necessity  under 

SINE   ASSENSU  CREDULiTATis.*     The  which  he  finds  himself  of  acting ;  and 

other  they  defined  as  Jimia  credulitas,  it  is  not  firm  {firtna  credulitas)^  but 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  distinction  provisional    (See    S.    Thomas,    ^S".  I. 

comes  to  very  much  the  same  as  I  have  xdv.   4).     Even  the  Academical  phi- 

stated  in  the  text.    I  have  said  that  the  losophers  recognised  the  necessity  of  a 

first  of  these  two  false  assents  is  not  provisional  assent,  only  that  they  carried 

always  rash  or  a  proof  of  a  distorted  the  principle  too  far. 
win,  because  in  certain  cases  it  is  un- 
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in  that  state  the  mind  is  no  longer  hesitating  or  hanging  in 
suspense,  but  has  pronounced  a  verdict  which  is  definitive, 
completed,  and  therefore  well  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
certain  {normal  certainty^ 

1 305.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  vast  portion  of  the  human 
race  have  inherited  a  deplorable  propensity  to  judge  hastily 
and  rashly,  so  that  they  hardly  ever  find  the  golden  mean 
oi  provisional  certainty,  but  rush  headlong  to  absolute  and 
peremptory  pronouncements.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  young,  who,  untaught  by  experience,  have  not  yet  learned 
how  fallacious  and  shortsighted  human  reason  is,  and  how 
easily  haste  and  over-confidence  in  judging  results  in  error, 
and  in  the  countless  evils  which  error  entails.  To  this  ill- 
advised  presumption  in  judging,  and  to  its  usual  attendants — 
a  disdainful  refusal  to  re-examine  the  grounds  of  a  conclusion 
once  formed,  no  matter  how  hastily,  or  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  wrong,  or  to  weigh  dispassionately  what 
others  have  to  say  on  their  own  behalf — is  in  great  measure 
attributable  the  painful  fact,  that  mankind,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  but  one  family,  is  torn  asunder  by  dis- 
sensions and  strifes,  both  public  and  private,  and  these  so 
bitter  that  oftentimes  two  brothers,  because  differing  in 
opinion,  cannot  live  together  under  the  same  roof!  Contrari- 
wise, the  wisdom  of  cautious  men  is  the  parent  of  charity, 
and  secures  a  union  of  hearts  even  when  intellectual  agree- 
ment is  unattainable. 

1 306.  By  the  assent,  therefore,  full  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  provisional^  to  which  prudent  men  have  most 
frequent  recourse  in  the  affairs  of  life,  many  dangers  are 
avoided ;  for  (i)  that  assent  being  /;/// — />.  definitive,  com- 
pleted, certain — the  mind  feels  none  of  that  suspense  and 
disquietude  which  doubt  naturally  engenders ;  actions  are 
rendered  possible,  and  room  is  made  for  that  steadfastness 
and  decision  of  character  which  is  so  necessary  in  life's  under- 
takings ;  (2)  the  same  assent  being  provisional^  it  saves  from 
errors  which  would  be  inevitable  in  case  it  were  absolute  and 
unchangeably  determined  upon ;  it  leaves  the  way  open  for 
intellectual  progress,  renders    the    inter-communication   of 
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thought  feasible  as  well  as  agreeable,  and  reconciles  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  the  union  of  many  with  a  becoming 
modesty  and  the  toleration  of  opinions  differing  from  one's 


own. 


1 


ARTICLE  VI. 


We  cannot  always  ax'oid  material  errors  but  we  can  avoid  the  evii 

effects  of  it 

1307.  Foruial  error ^  then,  Le,  the  error  committed  by 
man's  own  will,  can  always  be  avoided  ;  but,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  material  error :  I  mean  those 
erroneous  judgments  which  men  form  on  data  that  cannot,  or 
ought  not,  to  depend  on  them.^ 

But  can  the  evil  resulting  from  material  error  be  avoided  ? 

1308.  If  we  speak  of  the  essential  and  final  evil,  that  evil 
in  which  all  evils  are  contained,  man  can  certainly  avoid  it, 
and  dispel  all  fear  thereof  by  means  of  a  firm  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  and  His  Sovereign  Providence. 

The  existence  of  God  is  a  truth  immediately  deducible 


*  As  I  have  said,  this  prudent  re- 
serve is  the  means  of  preventing  ma- 
terial  error  from  becoming  formal. 
Material  error,  being  independent  of 
the  action  of  our  will,  is  not  always 
avoidable.  Let  me  give  an  example. 
In  measuring  a  piece  of  ground  I  make 
use  of  a  foot-rule  made  by  a  first-class 
hand,  and  by  trusting  to  it  I  obtain  a 
wrong  result,  owing  to  some  slight 
inaccuracy  in  the  instrument.  Am  I 
to  blame  for  this  error  ?  In  order  to 
say  that  I  am,  one  would  have  to  prove 
that  it  was  my  duty,  before  using  the 
instrument,  to  rectify  it,  which  was  not 
my  business,  but  the  maker's.  If  I 
were  under  such  an  obligation,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  one  man  is 
bound  to  meddle  with  the  work  of 
another,  and  so  each  of  us  would  at 
last  have  to  mix  himself  up  with  all 
trades  and  professions  !  Briefly,  that 
minute  and  interminable  scrutiny  which 
would  be  necessary  for  avoiding  all 
material  errors  (i)  is  impossible^  be- 
cause no  man  has  either  the  capacity 
or  the  time  requisite  for  such  an 
achievement,  and  (2)  even  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  be  injurious  to  one- 


self and  others.  Material  error,  there- 
fore, must  often  occur,  and  this  without 
any  fault  of  ours.  But  we  can  and 
ought  to  prevent  its  becoming  forfttal^ 
by  taking  care  that  our  assents  or  the 
conclusions  we  form  upon  just  grounds, 
while  definitive,  are  also  provisional — 
namely,  accompanied  with  the  implied 
condition,  *  Unless  on  a  better  exami- 
nation they  should  be  found  erroneous." 
'  As  in  the  case  of  the  accuracy  of 
instruments  made  by  a  first-rate  hand 
(see  the  preceding  note).  This  accu- 
racy ought  in  common  reason  to  be 
assumed,  and  taken  as  the  basis  of  our 
judgment,  at  least  so  long  as  we  see  no 
special  reason  for  mistrust.  In  fact, 
suppose  we  were  bound,  whenever  we 
have  need  of  using  an  instrument,  to 
test  its  accuracy  beforehand,  how  could 
we  do  so  except  by  means  of  another 
instrument  on  which  entire  reliance 
can  be  placed  ?  This  is  sometimes 
impossible,  and  were  it  obligatory,  we 
should  have  to  say,  among  other  pre- 
posterous things,  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  make  a  geodetic  observation 
must  begin  by  measuring  anew  the 
degree  of  the  meridian  I 
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from  the  form  of  human  reason,  being  implicitly  contained 
init> 

Given,  therefore,  an  infinitely  good  God,  Who  governs  all 
things,  those  who  trust  in  Him  may  rest  assured  that  any 
material  error  they  may  happen  involuntarily  to  fall  into  will 
be  one  of  those  many  accidents  which,  under  the  over-ruling 
guidance  of  that  omnipotent  goodness,  are,  in  the  end,  made 
to  work  together  for  good.  In  this  sense  Des  Cartes  said 
truly,  that  God's  existence  is  man's  security,  not,  indeed,  that 
he  shall  be  exempt  from  all  error,  but  that  he  shall  not  be 
harmed  by  involuntary  error. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  do  not  believe  in  a  Sovereign 
Providence  can  have  no  reasonable  ground  for  expecting 
either  freedom  from  error,  or  deliverance  from  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  naturally  follow  it.  Theirs  must,  therefore, 
be  a  life  of  continual  uneasiness  and  fear.  Nor  does  God 
save  from  the  natural  effects  of  their  own  errors  those  who  will 
be  self-sufficient,  and  depend  on  their  own  resources  alone. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
On  the  limits  within  ivhich  material  error  may  take  place, 

1309.  As  I  have  several  times  made  mention  of  material 
and  of  fonnal  error^  it  seems  right  that,  before  proceeding 
further,  I  should  consider  more  particularly  in  what  these 
two  kinds  of  error  differ,  and  especially  what  the  limits  are 
within  which  material  error  can  take  place. 

I  have  to  observe,  therefore,  that  we  always  base  our 
judgments  on  some  data.  But  in  these  data  there  are  dif- 
ferences. Some  are  such  as  to  exclude  all  possibility,  and 
hence  all  suspicion,  of  error,  as,  for  example,  the  intellectual 
perceptions,  which  constitute  direct  knowledge  ;  while  others 
are  not  equally  trustworthy,  for  instance,  those  depending  in 

*  This  does   not  exclude   the   fact  without  any  positive  manifestation   of 

that  God  has  made  Himself  known  to  God's  existence.     The  necessity  of  this 

man  from  the  very  beginning  by  means  positive  manifestation  must,  therefore, 

of  a  positive  revelation.      Philosophy  be  deduced  from  other  principles  than 

finds  tnat  the  first  reflections  could  not  that  of  the  absolute  need  which  men 

easily  have  been  made  by  man  without  had  of  it  for   rising  to   their  first  rt' 

a  language  ;  this  language  might,  how-  fiections, 
ever,  have  been  communicated  to  man 
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some  part  on  faculties  which  act  blindly — say  the  faculty  of 
instinct.  Suppose  I  take  up  a  pen  to  work  out  an  algebraical 
calculation  :  my  hand  writes  a  2  instead  of  a  3,  and  my 
whole  calculation  goes  wrong.  This  slip  of  my  hand  was  un- 
doubtedly the  effect  of  a  momentary  distraction,  so  that  the 
hand,  moving  according  to  the  direction  casually  given  it  by 
its  previous  motion  and  the  instinctive  and  mechanical  laws 
combined,  wrote  2  instead  of  3.  Now,  could  this  momentary 
inattention  have  been  avoided  ?  I  cannot  say ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  a  continual  stretch  of  the  attention  is  fatiguing, 
and  that  I  am  unable  to  prolong  it  beyond  a  certain  time. 
From  this  fact  of  experience  I  conclude  that,  my  power  of 
sustained  attention  being  limited,  I  am  not  its  absolute 
master,  and  cannot  therefore  command  the  use  of  it  to  any 
extent  I  wish.  On  the  other  hand,  that  instantaneous  failing 
of  my  attention  while  my  hand  writes  the  2  passes  off  so 
quickly  that  I  do  not  advert  to  it,  nor  are  there  any  traces 
thereof  left  in  my  memory ;  so  that  my  being  distinctly  aware 
of  it  after  it  has  gone  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  That 
slip  of  the  hand  may  therefore  have  proceeded,  not  from 
myself,  but  from  the  limitation  of  my  volitive  force,  and  from 
a  deficiency  of  attention  not  noticed  by  me,  and  not  notice- 
able by  reason  of  that  limitation.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  I  have  no  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  an  error 
had  occurred  at  that  moment  more  than  at  any  other.  Will 
it  be  said  that  I  was  bound  to  revise  what  was  then  taking 
place,  because  of  the  abstract  possibility  of  there  being  some 
error  in  it }  Certainly  not ;  for  this  would  be  the  same  as 
saying  that  I  ought  also  to  have  revised  all  the  other  steps 
as  well,  and  then  to  revise  this  new  operation  also,  and  so 
on  ad  ififinitum ;  in  other  words,  that  I  must  be  always  at  the 
beginning,  which  is  the  dull  and  impossible  game  of  the 
Sceptics.  The  inference  I  draw  from  this  is,  that  there  are 
certain  material  errors  against  which  I  have  no  power  to 
guard  myself;  and  now,  what  are  these,  according  to  the 
principles  I  have  laid  down  ? 

1 3  ID.  In  examining  the  error  just  described,  we  find  that 
it  was  produced  concurrently  by  two  causes  :  (i)  a  momentary 
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ceasing  in  the  voluntary  attention  of  my  understanding  ;  (2) 
an  instinctive  or  habitual  force  which  moved  my  hand  inde- 
pendently of  that  attention.  But  these  two  causes  did  not 
concur  in  the  same  way ;  the  first,  namely  the  will,  concurred 
negatively,  and  was  therefore  only  an  occasion  of  the  error, 
whereas  the  motion  of  my  hand  was  its  positive  and  efficient 
cause. 

From  this  analysis  wc  may  conclude  that,  while  the  cause 
of  true  cognitions  is  the  understanding,  the  cause  of  material 
error  is  some  blind  faculty  which  continues  to  act  even  after 
the  understanding  has  suspended  its  functions,  and  by  so 
doing  produces  an  erroneous  datum,  on  which  the  false  judg- 
ment is  afterwards  based. 

131 1.  But  is  the  blind  faculty  I  speak  of  the  only  cause 
from  which  material  error  can  proceed  ?  No  ;  for  sometimes 
the  data  are  not  produced  by  a  blind  faculty,  nor  indeed  by 
any  of  our  faculties,  but  come  to  us  from  the  authority  of 
others,*  by  relying  on  which  authority  wc  implicitly  assume 
the  truth  of  those  data,  and  as  a  consequence  fall  into  error. 
Now,  do  we  do  right  in  accepting  such  data  without  examina- 
tion ?  Yes,  whenever  we  ought  in  reason  to  do  so,  and  our 
assent,  though  /////,  is  given  provisiofially^  in  the  sense  I  have 
explained.  I  say  j^j,  because  the  contrary  would  oblige  us  to 
incur,  both  against  ourselves  and  others,  a  greater  evil  than 
the  one  we  might  seek  to  avoid  by  long  and  timorous  investi- 
gations. 

13 12.  To  sum  up,  then:  material  error  may  arise  from 
our  judgment  being  based  (i)  on  data  supplied  by  some 
blind  faculty  (2),  on  the  testimony  of  a  fallible  authority  ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  error  is  purely  material  so  long  as  we 
have  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  these  data  to  be  true,  and 
consequently  for  not  undertaking  the  task  of  verifying  them. 

13 13.  The  two  causes  of  material  error  being  thus  ascer- 
tained, we  can  easily  define  the  limits  within  which  this  kind 
of  error  may  occur. 

*  When  I  use  mathematical  instru-  maker,  who  guarantees  their  accuracy, 

mcnts  made  by  a  first-class  hand,  and  and  is  held  in  great  repute  for  exquisite 

implicitly  trust  to  them  in  my  calrula-  skill  in  such  things, 
tions,   I  rest  on   th«  authority  of  the 
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Material  error  is  possible  only  in  those  judgments  which 
rest  on  data  devoid  of  absolute  certainty,  and  accepted  with- 
out further  inquiry  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  understanding  judges  upon 
data  which  (i)  do  not  depend  on  a  fallible  authority,  and 
(2)  are  not  the  effect  of  a  blind  faculty,  such  as  the  instinct 
or  the  force  of  habit ;  but  the  understanding  forms  the  judg- 
ment by  itself  alone,  without  the  co-operation  of  any  other 
faculty,  then  the  error  must  be  formal. 

1 3 14.  This  gives  us  the  following  important  truth  : — 
Material   error   may   happen    in   the   mathematical   and 

physical  sciences  ;  but  as  regards  the  principal  truths  of  the 
moral  and  metaphysical  sciences,  none  but  formal  errors  are 
possible. 

The  reason  of  this  is  manifest  from  what  we  have  said. 
The  moral  and  metaphysical  sciences  are  solely  the  fruit  of 
reflection  on  our  first  cognitions,  and  on  all  that  is  found  in 
our  consciousness.  The  data  are,  therefore,  infallible.  They 
do  not  depend  either  on  the  authority  of  others  or  on  the  action 
of  blind  forces ;  they  are  simply  the  work  of  nature  or  of  the 
understanding  itself.  With  respect  to  the  judgments  formed 
on  these  data  nothing  can  be  done  while  the  action  of  the 
understanding  is  impeded  or  suspended,  since  there  is  then 
no  other  force  which  acts  and  leaves  a  fresh  datum,  or  the 
clue  to  a  pronouncement.  Here,  therefore,  either  the  under- 
standing is  present  with  its  actual  attention,  and  judges ;  or, 
if  it  is  not  present,  no  judgment  takes  place  in  the  interval.* 

^  ARTICLE  VIII. 

In  what  sense  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  say  that 
truths  are  manifest,  and  that  all  who  wish  it  can  become  possessed  of 
them. 

13 1 5.  The  truths  necessary  to  man  are  the  metaphysical 
and  the  moral ;  and  with  regard  to  these,  there  can  be  only 
formal  error — the  error  caused  by  the  human  will. 

>  Whether  it  be  ever  possible  for      heh)  it— is  a  delicate     nd  extremely 
man  to  fall  into  a  formal  error  neces-      difficult  question. 
wr/^K— that  is,  without  being  free  to 
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It  IS  therefore  to  this  species  of  truth  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  must  be  understood 
to  refer,  when  they  declare  that  if  man  does  not  know  the 
truth,  this  is  because  he  voluntarily  rejects  the  invitations  of 
wisdom. 

*  Wisdom/  says  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  *  preacheth  abroad, 
she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets.  At  the  head  of  multi- 
tudes she  crieth  out,  in  the  entrance  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
she  uttereth  her  words,  saying :  "  O  children,  how  long  will  ye 
love  childishness,  and  fools  covet  those  things  which  are 
hurtful  to  them,  and  the  unwise  hate  knowledge  ?  Turn  ye 
at  my  reproof :  behold  I  will  utter  my  spirit  to  you,  and  will 
show  you  my  words.  Because  I  called,  and  ye  refused  :  I 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  there  was  none  that  regarded  " ' 
(Prov.  i.  20-24). 

It  is  therefore  the  evil  disposition  of  the  will  that,  alas ! 
draws  men  back  and  turns  them  away  from  those  great  truths 
which  constitute  wisdom.  In  another  place,  Holy  Writ  en- 
joins on  man  to  seek  after  truth  with  the  same  love  and  eager- 
ness of  desire  with  which  he  seeks  after  riches,  promising  that 
he  will  thus  surely  find  it.  *  If  thou  shalt  seek  her  as  money, 
and  shalt  dig  for  her  as  for  a  treasure,  then  shalt  thou  under- 
stand the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  shalt  find  the  knowledge  of 
God '  {ibid.  ii.  4,  5) ;  which  is  precisely  that  knowledge  of 
metaphysical  and  ethical  truths  of  which  I  am  speaking.  It 
says,  moreover,  that  *  Wisdom  loves  them  that  love  her,  and 
they  that  in  the  morning  early  watch  for  her,  shall  find  her' 
{ibid.  viii.  17).  From  these  and  many  other  passages  it  is 
evident  that  the  condition  demanded  of  man  by  the  Inspired 
Pages  in  order  that  he  may  find  the  wisdom  *  which  meditates 
and  speaks  truth'  {ib,  7),  is  a  good  and  perfect  will,  ever 
vigilant  and  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

13 16.  These  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  are  faithfully 
re-echoed  by  the  Fathers.  Take  S.  Augustine :  no  sentiment, 
perhaps,  is  more  familiar  to  him,  or  more  gracefully  expressed 
in  his  writings  than  this,  that  if  a  man  remains  deprived  of 
truth,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  ;  that  truth  responds  to 
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all ;  that  we  have  it  within  ourselves,  and  can  consult  it  when- 
ever we  please.  Here  is  a  quotation :  *  In  every  place,  O  Truth, 
thou  presidest  over  those  who  consult  thee,  and  simultane- 
ously answerest  all,  be  the  things  about  which  they  ask  never 
so  different.  Thy  answers  are  clear,  but  not  all  understand 
them  clearly.  AH  frame  their  questions  according  to  what  they 
wish,  but  do  not  always  receive  the  response  they  wish.  He 
is  thy  perfect  servant,  who,  instead  of  expecting  to  hear  thee 
say  only  what  he  wishes,  wishes  to  hear  only  what  thou  hast 
to  say.'* 

The  great  thing  to  do,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  possessed 
of  the  truth  is,  not  to  approach  it  with  a  prejudiced  mind,  or 
with  a  will  already  biassed  in  favour  of  one  answer  rather 
than  of  another  ;  for  then  we  should  no  longer  be  loving  what 
truth  speaks,  but  only  what  we  wish  it  to  speak.  Let  truth 
be  consulted  with  a  perfect  readiness  to  receive  indifferently 
all  its  dicta^  whatever  they  may  be,  nay,  with  a  resolve  not  to 
love  what  is  pleasing  to  us,  except  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
pronounced  by  truth. 

13 17.  According  to  S.  Augustine,  then,  every  man  can, 
if  he  will,  find  the  truth  within  himself;^  and,  in  fact,  as  we 
have  seen,  every  man  has  the  light  of  truth  innate  in  him, 
and  has,  moreover,  the  direct  knowledge  which  is  exempt 
from  error,  and  by  reflecting  on  which  he  is  able  of  himself 
to  recognise  the  great  metaphysical  and  moral  truths.  Nor 
must  any  one  suppose  that  in  the  above  passage  S.  Augfustine 
refers  to  that  supernatural  truth  which  is  communicated  to  men 


*  *  Ubique,  Veritas,  praesides  omni- 
bus consulentibus  te,  simulque  re- 
spondes  omnibus  etiam  di versa  consu- 
lentibus. Liquide  tu  respondes,  sed  non 
llquide  omnes  audiunt.  Omnes  unde 
volunt  consulunt,  sed  non  semper  quod 
volunt  audiunt.  Optimus  minister  tuus 
est,  qui  non  magis  intuetur  hoc  a  te 
audire  quod  ipse  voluerit,  sed  potius 
hoc  velle  quod  ate audierit  *  {Con.  x.  26). 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
truth  which  man  has  in  himself  always 
gives  the  particular  truths  ready  formed  ; 
but  it  ^ows  the  way  and  indicates  the 


means  by  which  to  find  them.  Hence, 
when  an  individual  feels  the  need  of 
seeking  the  assistance  of  others  in  order 
to  be  instructed  in  some  science  or  en- 
lightened on  some  particular  truth,  it  is 
the  truth  he  has  in  him  that  directs 
him  to  them.  Therefore,  the  interior 
truth,  far  from  shutting  us  up  within 
ourselves,  or  excluding  recourse  to 
authority  and  the  other  means  of  gain- 
ing knowledge,  is  that  which  makes  us 
see  the  necessity  of  these  means,  and 
recommends  to  us  their  use. 
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by  grace  ;  for  against  this  interpretation  we  have  his  positi' 
statement,  that  the  trutli  of  which  he  speaks  is  present  ev 
to  the  ungodly,  who  are  free  to  see  it  if  they  will  only  refle 
dispassionately  within  themselves.  Let  us  hear  him :  '  T] 
impious  themselves,  even  while  turning  away  from  that  ir 
mutable  light  of  truth,  are  in  a  certain  way  touched  by 
Hence  it  is,  that  even  the  impious  think  of  eternity,  and  pa 
many  right  judgments,  either  of  approval  or  of  condemnatio: 
respecting  the  manners  of  men.  But  by  what  rules  cou! 
they  so  judge,  except  by  those  wherein  they  see  what  is  t! 
right  way  of  living,  although  they  themselves  deviate  froi 
it?'     {De  Trittit.  xiv.  15.) 

1 3 18.  Now,  what  are,  according  to  this  Father,  the  reasor 
which  cause  man,  though  he  has  the  truth  within  him,  not  \ 
recognise  it,  but  to  fall  into  error  ?  They  are  the  two  I  ha\ 
named — that  is,  the  resemblance  between  the  false  and  the  tni 
and  'Cn.^ passions  which  incline  the  will  to  take  a  fictitious  thin 
for  the  genuine  one.  Hence,  in  his  book  De  Vera  Religione,  h 
describes  the  occasional  causes  of  error  as  follows  : '  Man  err 
not  because  of  any  deception  played  upon  him  by  the  thing 
themselves,  for  the  things  exhibit  to  the  sense  exactly  thi 
appearance  which  they  have  according  to  their  several  degree 
of  beauty ;  noryet  owing  to  any  deception  caused  by  the  sense 
since  the  senses  report  to  the  soul  which  presides  over  thci 
simply  what  they  feci  according  to  the  nature  of  the  corpore: 
oi^ans ;  but  the  real  cau.ie  of  the  deception  of  souls  lies  in  th 
disordered  affections.  These  it  is  which  make  them  feign  t 
seek  the  true  while  setting  aside  and  neglecting  truth '  (xxxv 
67).  Further  on  he  says  :  '  No  one  can  be  rejected  by  truti 
unless  he  be  decoyed  away  by  some  semblance  of  the  sanw 
Now,  inquire  what  it  is  that  detains  a  man  in  the  pleasures  c 
the  body.  Thou  wilt  find  that  it  is  nothing  else  hxAfiUtess  ;  fo 
if  things  which  disaccord  with  the  sense  give  pain,  those  whic! 
suit  it  give  pleasure.'  Then,  after  observing  that  man  can,  i 
he  chooses,  know  \n\\.7i.\.  fitness  is,  S.  Augustine  argues,  that  h 
can  also,  if  he  chooses,  know  very  well  the  Supreme  Fitttes. 
namely  God,  and  that  this  depends  on  how  his  will  is  affectei 
in  regard  to  it.    'Rect^nise,  then,  what  the  Supreme  Fitnes 
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IS.  Go  not  outside  thyself,  but  turn  into  thyself;  IT  is  in  the 
INNER  MAN  THAT  TRUTH  DWELLS.'  *  Again,  *  To  find  truth, 
thou  must  seek  it,  not  in  any  part  of  space,  but  in  the  interior 
affection '  (fion  locorum  spatio^  sed  mentis  affectii)? 

1 3 19.  Passages  of  the  same  import  might  be  adduced  in 
great  numbers  from  the  other  Fathers  and  Doctors  ;  but,  not 
to  be  too  prolix,  I  will  limit  myself  to  the  testimony  of  the 
author  of  the  Itmerarium^  whom  I  have  often  quoted  before. 
He  says,  very  positively,  that  man  has  within  himself  the 
means  of  discovering  the  truth  if  he  so  wishes,  and  does  not 


*  See  here  the  observation  of  the 
internal  facts  pointed  out  by  S.  Augus- 
tine as  the  source  of  the  highest  truths. 
This  kind  of  observation  was  abandoned 
by  the  modern  philosophy,  which  con- 
tented itself  with  external  observation, 
and  thus  reduced  the  whole  of  man 
to  the  external  senses ;  hence  its 
materialism,  and  its  degradation.  By 
comparing  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes 
with  that  of  Locke,  we  find  that  they 
are  derived  from  two  different  sources  : 
the  first  fi'om  an  observation  exercised 
on  our  inner  selves,  and  the  second 
from  an  observation  purely  external. 
Both  these  philosophies  were  to  have 
their  day,  and  they  had  it.  After  these 
two  systems,  it  seems  natural  that  the 
world  should  expect  a  philosophy  which, 
without  excluding  either  the  internal 
or  the  external  observation,  is  derived 
from  the  two  conjoined.  A  philosophy 
of  this  description— not  arbitrary  and 
partial,  but  true  and  complete — would 
be  the  only  philosophy  capable  of  satis- 
fying the  present  needs  and  expecta- 
tions of  civilised  mankind.  God  grant 
that  the  writer  of  these  pages  may  have 
in  some  little  degree  helped  in  bringing 
about  so  desirable  a  consummation.  It 
is,  however,  well  worth  noting  how 
powerful  is  the  influence  which  the 
sensuousness  of  the  age  has  in  turning 
away  men's  minds  from  the  path  of 
internal  observation  which  had  been 
shown  to  them  by  Des  Cartes.  Things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  very 
name  of  internal  observation  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  so  that  it  sounds 
as  a  novelty.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may 
now  be,  for  many,  as  a  ray  of  light  to 
excite  and  wake  them  up  from  a  deep 
intellectual  slumber.     Des  Cartes  had 
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spoken  of  internal  observation  with  the 
greatest  clearness,  and  had  remarked 
that  by  means  of  it  alone  we  could  form 
correct  notions  about  the  soul,  while, 
without  it,  our  ideas  of  the  soul  could 
only  be  materialistic  and  confused  (983, 
etc).  Let  us  hear  the  grave  adifionition 
he  has  given  on  this  point  in  his  cele- 
brated discourse  on  Method; — . 

*  Mais  ce  qui  fait  qu'il  y  en  a  plusi- 
eurs  qui  se  persuadent  nu'il  y  a  de  la 
difficult^  ^  connaitre  Dieu,  et  mSme 
aussi  k  connaitre  ce  que  c*est  que  leur 
ame,  c*est  qu'ils  n'el^vent  jamais  leur 
esprit  au  del^  des  choses  sensibles 
[external  obsefvation\  et  quMls  sont 
tellement  accoutumes  k  ne  rien  con- 
siderer  qu*en  I'imaginant,  qui  est  one 
fa9on  de  penser  particuliere  pour  les 
choses  mat^rielles,  que  tout  ce  qui 
n'est  pas  imaginable  leur  semble  n'6tre 
pas  intelligible.  .  .  Et  il  me  semble 
que  ceux  qui  veulent  user  de  leur 
imagination  pour  les  comprendre  [God 
and  the  souf]^  font  tout  de  m6me  que  si 
pour  oulr  les  sons,  ou  sentir  les  odeurs, 
ils  se  voulaient  servir  de  leurs  yeux ' 
(Part  IV). 

'  cxxxix.  So  deeply  impressed  was 
S.  Augustine  with  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine,  and  so  well  did  he  know  that 
error  on  the  principal  truths  of  meta- 
physics and  ethics  never  takes  place 
except  through  an  act  of  the  will,  that 
in  his  /Retractations  (Book  I.  c.  xiii)  he 
felt  no  hesitation  in  penning  the  follow- 
ing very  acute  remark  :  *  Indeed,  even 
he  who  sins  in  ignorance,  does  so  Dy 
his  will,  inasmuch  as  he  judges  that  to 
be  lawful  which  is  not  so  ! '  *  Et  qui 
peccat  ignorans,  voluntate  utique  facit, 
quod  cum  faciendum  non  sit,  putat  esse 
faciendum.  * 
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allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  sensible  things  which  inclii 
his  will  to  error.  'It  is  manifest  that  our  understanding 
conjoined  with  the  eternal  truth  itself ;  for,  without  that  teachc 
it  could  not  know  any  particular  truth  with  certainty.  The 
canst,  therefore,  by  thyself  see  the  truth  which  instructs  the 
provided  the  concupiscences  and  the  phantasms  do  not  in 
pedc  thee,  nor  interpose  themselves  like  clouds  between  the 
and  the  light  of  truth,' ' 

1320.  Finally,  that  the  human  soul,  if  its  eye  be  darkene 
by  unrighteous  passions,  is  unable  by  reflecting  within  itse 
to  discover  the  truth,  was  held  as  a  thing  beyond  questionin 
by  all  antiquity ;  and  the  purifications  of  the  soul,  which  tt 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  schools  of  philosophy  taught  an 
required  of  their  disciples  in  order  that  they  might  be  capabl 
of  understanding  the  doctrines  to  be  communicated  to  then 
had  ilo  other  reason  than  this  truth.  Hence  our  Divin 
Master  also  demanded  of  His  hearers  that  they  should  hav 
the  ears  of  the  heart  open  to  hear.  '  Qui  habet  aures  audient 
audiat'  (Mat.  xi.  15).^ 


'  '  Ex  quo  manifeste  apijarel,  quod 
conjunclus  sit  imelleclus  nosier  ipsi 
.-vterna;  vcrilati,  ilum  nisi  per  illam 
<locentcni  nihil  verum  polest  certilu- 
dinalilLT  capcrc.  Viiiere  igitur  ]>er  le 
polvs  verilatum,  qua;  Ic  docct,  si  te 
concupi>icenlij;  ct  phanlasniaLa  non 
impcilutnt,  ct  sc  lanquam  nubcEi  inter  te 
cl  vcritalis  radium  non  interponant ' 
(//»,.  iii). 

'  What  is  said  m  the  present  urticle 
refeis  wholly  10  refitx  kiioivhdge,  which 
consists,  not  in  tne  firsi  ptrceplien  of 
things  (diccct  knowledgu),  lint  in  a 
niepiition  of  thai  petceiition.  As 
regards  diiecl  knowledge,  howtver, 
jllthough  Ihere  cannot  be  error  in  it, 
there  may  l)c  igtisrancc,  I  mean  that 
a  man  may  \x  more  or  less  destitute 
of  it,  since  he  receives  it  from  without, 
and  must  depend  for  its  acquiulion,  (I) 
on  external  sensible  things,  which 
supply  its  mailer,  and  (2)  on   the  in- 


lemal  needs  of  his  bodily  organisadoi 
which  in  all  probability  are  the  fii 
occasion  which  moves  the  understandii 
to  the  perception  of  external  thing 
As  to  the  firit  nfltttion,  by  whii 
papular  hurKltdgt  is  produced,  i 
sources  are  also,  in  part,  external 
man — namely,  (I)  laiiguagr,  which 
the  occasional  cause  of  the  act  of  rcfle 
tion ;  (2)  the  things  communicatt 
through  language,  which  are  the  ohjt 
of  that  act,  and  which  may  also  I 
su[H;Tnatural,  suchas  are  those  contain! 
in   Divine   Revelation,      Nevertheles 


hence    the  author  cited  above    sayi 

TATEM  '  i  which  scnlencemusl  be  taki 
with  the  implied  clause,  'Given  tl 
conditions  necessary  for  reflection 
come  into  play.' 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

An  example  of  error  in  popular  kno7viedge^  as  pointed  out  by 
S,  Augustine  in  the  case  of  Idolatry, 

1 32 1.  Having  found  that  the  cause  of  formal  error  is  the 
will  which  yields  to  the  inclination  to  error,  especially  when 
the  false  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  true,  let  us  apply  this 
doctrine  to  some  grave  form  of  error,  in  order  that  it  may 
thus  receive  greater  light  and  evidence.  S.  Augustine,  from 
whom  the  whole  of  what  I  am  saying  is  taken,  will  be  our 
guide. 

We  have  distinguished  two  species  of  knowledge,  the 
popular  or  of  first  reflection,  and  ih^  philosophic  or  of  ulterior 
reflection.  We  have  seen,  that  error  insinuates  itself  into  this 
second  reflection  much  more  easily  than  into  the  first ;  but 
that  sometimes  it  perverts  the  first,  because  in  this  also  there 
is  reflection.  S.  Augustine  gives  us  an  example  of  popular 
as  well  as  of  philosophic  error,  and  shows  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  arise  from  the  weakness  and  cowardice  of  the 
human  will  in  letting  itself  be  influenced  and  corrupted  by 
the  passions. 

As  regards  popular  knowledge,  the  example  he  proposes 
is  nothing  less  than  the  capital  and  universally  spread  error 
of  Idolatry.  His  account  of  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
minds  of  well  nigh  the  whole  human  race  fell  into  such  fatal 
darkness  is  so  accurate  and  clear,  that  I  am  induced  to  repro- 
duce it  in  full. 

'  Since  men  loved  [behold  disordered  affection  as  the  occa- 
sion of  error]  the  works  more  than  the  Artificer  and  the  Art 
itself,  they  were  punished  WITH  THIS  ERROR  (Idolatry),  by 
which  they  seek  in  the  works  the  Artificer  and  the  Art.  And 
as  they  cannot  find  Him  [for  God  does  not  fall  under  the  bodily 
senses,  but  stands  supereminently  even  above  the  mind  itself], 
so  they  take  the  works  themselves  for  the  Art  and  the  Arti- 
ficer. Here  lies  the  origin  of  every  impiety,  not  only  of  those 
who  sin,  but  also  of  those  who  are  lost  by  reason  of  their  sins.' 

Then  the  saint  describes  the  progress  of  Idolatry,  which 
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goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  moral  corruption*  In  propor- 
tion as  the  false  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  true,  error 
becomes  easier,  and  a  less  degree  of  depravity  suffices  to  make 
the  will  yield  to  it  Hence  the  blindness  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  grossness  of  the  error,  proceed  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  nioral  corruption,  which  may  reach  to  such  an  extreme, 
that  the  will  can  no  longer  make  a  proper  use  of  the  under- 
standing, or  discern  even  between  things  which  are  most  dis- 
similar. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  progress 
of  Idolatry.  As  S.  Augustine  observes,  the  first  wrong  thing 
men  did  was  to  love  creatures,  and  the  next,  to  serve  them, 
which  denotes  an  increase  in  corruption.  So,  likewise,  with 
the  error  by  which  men  believed  in  Idolatry.  At  first,  only 
those  creatures  were  taken  for  the  Creator  which  stood  highest 
in  beauty,  and  thus  seemed  to  resemble  Him  most.  But  in 
course  of  time  this  confusion  of  mind  extended  to  all  creatures, 
not  excepting  those  which  by  their  great  deformity  were 
farthest  away  from  any  even  apparent  similarity  with  the  per- 
fections of  the  Godhead.    Let  us  hear  S.  Augustine  himself: — 

'  Not  only  will  men  scrutinise  creatures  in  defiance  of 
God's  precept ;  not  only  will  they  love  them  instead  of  loving 
law  and  truth ;  but,  sinking  themselves  still  deeper  into  perdi- 
tion, they  will  also  serve  creatures  in  preference  to  the  Creator, 
and  worship  them  in  their  every  part,  from  the  highest  even 
to  the  lowest.' 

Here  we  see  distinctly  characterised  the  two  grades  ot 
moral  corruption,  to  which  correspond  the  grades  of  error. 

First,  the  understanding  errs  by  exchanging  God  for  the 
things  that  are  most  similar  to  Him :  *  Some  are  satisfied 
with  worshipping,  as  though  it  were  the  Sovereign  God,  the 
soul — this  first  intellective  creature  which  the  Father  made  by 
means  of  the  truth,  that  it  might  always  gaze  on  the  truth, 
and  through  this  truth  know  itself,*  because  the  soul  is  in 
every  way  MOST  LIKE  unto  him.' 

*  I  beg  the  reader  to  observe  how  which  we  express  by  the  word  Ego   is 

S.  Aujjustine  constantly  insists  on  this,  not  enough  for  that  purpose ;  in  a  word, 

that  the  soul,  in  order  to  know  itself,  according  to  him,  the  soul  is  not  known 

has  need  of  the  truth  (our  primal  idea) :  to  itself  through  itself, 
in  his  opinion,  the  substantial  feeling 
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The  second  and  grosser  error  is,  to  take  for  God  the  things 
which  are  most  unlike  to  God.  S.  Augustine  continues :  *  But 
after  this,  they  pass  on  to  offer  worship  to  the  genital  life, 
or  that  creature  by  which  the  eternal  and  immutable  God 
imparts  to  visible  and  temporal  things  the  generative  virtue. 
Thence  they  come  down  to  animals  ;  and  from  these  again 
they  lapse  into  giving  divine  honours  to  mere  inanimate 
bodies  ;  and  among  these  they  select  in  the  first  instance  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  I  mean  the  celestial  bodies. 

'  Foremost  among  the  latter  is  the  Sun,  and  some  content 
themselves  with  its  worship.  Others  consider  that  the  Moon 
also  ought  to  be  worshipped,  because  being,  as  is  said,  nearer 
to  this  earth,  it  exhibits  a  nearer  beauty.  Others  add,  further- 
more, the  stars  which  people  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
heavenly  spaces.  Others,  again,  associate  with  the  ethereal 
heavens  cur  atmosphere,  and  to  these  two  superior  corporeal 
elements  they  bow  down  in  slavish  adoration.  But  the  most 
religious  of  all,  in  their  own  estimation,  are  they  whose 
idolatry  embraces  all  creatures  generally — that  is,  the  entire 
universe  with  whatever  it  contains,  and  the  life  by  which  we 
have  animation  and  breath ;  which  life  some  believe  to  be 
corporeal  and  some  incorporeal.  In  short,  all  this  immense 
aggregate  of  things  taken  together  they  look  upon  as  a  huge 
Divinity,  whereof  each  thing  is  a  part ;  for  they  have  not 
known  the  Author  and  Framer  of  all  creatures.  Nor  is  this 
enough  for  them  ;  but  by  a  yet  deeper  fall  they  must  needs 
worship  even  the  images  of  things  {simulacra) — that  is,  after 
having  with  a  horrible  impiety  changed  into  God  the  works 
of  God,  they  change  into  Him  the  works  of  their  own  hands 
also,  which  nevertheless  have  still  this  in  them,  that  they  are 
visible.'  ^  In  this  last  form  of  Idolatry  S.  Augustine  justly 
sees  a  worse  error  than  that  of  the  worship  of  nature ;  since 
nature  is  at  least  incomparably  greater  and  more  august  than 
the  productions  of  man,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  more  like  to 
God,  being  His  work. 

'  De  vera  Relig,  c,  xxxvi,  xxxviii. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

An  example  of  error  in  philosophk  kn&H'Udgt,  as  pointed  out  also 

by  S.  Augustine  in  the  case  of  Unbelievers, 

\%22.  After  referring  to  Idolatry  as  an  kxtot  o{  popul 
knowledge,  S.  Augustine  passes  on  to  speak  of  UnbeiiefdA 
good  instance  of  error  in  philosophic  knowledge. 

This  also  he  describes  as  the  effect  of  a  will  inclin 
towards  evil  and  yielding  thereto.  '  There  is,'  he  says, 
worse  and  more  debased  worship  of  images.  It  is  that  1 
which  some  men  idolise  their  own  fancies,  and,  under  t 
name  of  Religion,  pay  homj^e  to  whatever  their  ERRil 
mind,  prompted  by  pride  and  presumption,  has  happened 
imagine  ;  and  so  they  go  on  until  at  last  they  becor 
possessed  by  the  notion  that  no  religious  worship  should 
offered  to  anything,  and  that  what  men  call  worship  is  or 
a  stupid  superstition  and  a  degrading  servitude! 

Thus,  according  to  S.  Augustine,  the  true  origin  of  u 
belief  lies  in  the  desire  of  unrestrained  liberty,  or  of  wit 
drawing  oneself  from  under  the  just  dominion  of  God.  Sm 
indeed,  is  the  spectacle  presented  to  our  view  by  the  ent 
history  of  Unbelief,  from  the  antediluvian  giants  down 
the  sophists  of  our  time.  '  But '  (continues  the  holy  Doct< 
'  this  is  a  vain  notion  ;  for  these  men  do  not  by  it  escape  fr< 
servitude.  The  vices  which  draw  them  to  and  keep  them 
this  way  of  thinking  remain,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that, 
point  of  fact,  they  pay  homage  to  these  vices.  Th  e  truth 
the  matter  is,  that  they  serve  a  threefold  passion,  name 
cither  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  or  the  pride  of  life, 
the  concupiscence  of  the  eyes.  I  contend,  that  among  th< 
who  profess  to  believe  that  worship  ought  not  to  be  given 
anything,  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  a  slave  to  carnal  lus 
or  to  the  greed  of  a  vain  pre-eminence,  or  to  a  mania  : 
what  dazzles  the  eye.  Hence,  as  the  world  is  filled  w; 
these  transitory  things,  it  follows  that  those  who,  from  t 
love  of  them,  give  way  to  the  belief  that  nothing  ought  to 
worshipped,  serve  the  world  in  its  every  part' ' 
'  De  verv  Helig.  c.  xxxviU. 
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1323.  From  all  this  we  may  fairly  conclude,  with  S. 
Augustine,  that  *  There  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  NO  ERROR  in 
Religion,  had  not  man,  instead  of  giving  his  affection  and 
worship  to  God,  given  them  to  the  soul,  the  body,  or  to  his 
own  imaginations.'  * 

1324.  But  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fatal  error 
of  which  we  are  speaking  have  their  minds  confused,  and  are 
no  longer  in  a  condition  calmly  to  recognise  the  truth. 

Hence  their  return  to  the  truth  must  begin  rather  hy  faith 
than  by  reasoning ;  and  this  is  that  excellent  service  which 
authority  renders,  as  I  have  already  observed  (1155  etc.). 
Authority  makes  up  for  the  infirmity  of  reflection,  disturbed 
and  uncertain  in  consequence  of  a  distorted  will.  *  Although  * 
(writes  the  great  thinker  whom  I  have  been  following  thus 
far)  *  these  unhappy  men  have  sunk  so  low  that  their  vices 
hold  complete  mastery  over  them,  ....  nevertheless,  so  long 
as  life  continues,  they  can  still  wage  the  battle  anew,  and 
even  gain  the  victory;  but  on  this  condition,  that  they 
commence  by  believing  what  they  cannot  as  yet  understand  * 
(si  pritis  credant  quod  intelligere  nondum  valent)? 


ARTICLE   XI. 

The  analysis  of  error  is  continued:  error  supposes  confusion 

in  tJie  mind. 

1325.  Material  error  arises  from  certain  erroneous  data  not 
dependent  on  ourselves.^  Formal  error,  on  the  contrary, 
depends  entirely  on  ourselves. 


*  *  Quamobrem  sit  tibi  manifestum 
atquc  perccptum,  NULLUM  ERROREM 
in  Religione  esse  poluissc,  si  anima 
pro  Deo  siio  non  coleret  animam,  aut 
corpus,  aut  phantasmata  sua  '  {De  vera 
Relig.  c.  x). 

'^  Devcra  Relig,  c   xxxviii. 

'  How  a  blind  power,  in  which 
there  is  neither  truth  nor  error,  can 
nevertheless  give  errofteous  data^  has 
already  been  explained  (1309,  1310). 
It  can  give  conventional  signs  whence 
error  proceeds.  For  example  :  when 
in  an  arithmetical  calculation  the  hand, 
moved  mechanically,  writes  a  4  instead 
of  a  3,  the  4  thus  written  is  what' con- 


tains the  error.  It  is  true  that,  con- 
sidered in  its  own  proper  entity  alone 
(which  is  all  that  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  hand  produces),  this  figure  can- 
not be  said  to  be  either  true  or  false. 
But  the  calculator  does  not  look  at  it 
in  this  way  ;  he  simply  takes  it  as  a 
sign  denoting  four  units  which  must  be 
reckoned  up  together  with  all  the  rest. 
It  is  he,  therefore,  who  unintentionally 
adds  to  it  the  error  called  material. 
In  taking  the  figure  at  the  established 
conventional  value,  he  does  auite 
right ;  nor  is  there  any  other  rule  which 
he,  or  anyone  else,  could  properly 
follow  in  the  reading  of  numbers.    But, 
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This  last  is  always  preceded  by  a  certain  amount  of  «wi- 
fusion  in  the  mind. 

In  fact,  formal  error  takes  place  when  we,  reflecting  on 
our  perceptions  and  ideas,  take  one  for  another,  which  is  a 
confusion.  The  better  to  understand  how  this  comes  about, 
let  us  reduce  error  to  its  most  common  formula :  '  Error  con- 
sists in  attributing  to  a  subject  a  predicate  which  does  not 
belong  to  it* '  Now,  by  examining  this  formula  we  can  easily 
see  that  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  this  other :  '  There  is  error 
whenever  we  take  one  intellection  for  another/ 

In  fact,  when  I  attribute  to  a  subject  a  predicate  which 
does  not  belong  to  it,  what  do  I  do  ?  I  conceive  that  subject 
to  be  what  it  is  not,  to  have  what  it  has  not ;  in  a  word,  I  form 
of  it  a  concept  at  variance  with  the  truth.  Thus  there  are,  in 
reference  to  it,  two  possible  intellections  between  which  I  have 
power  to  choose :  one  is  the  true  concept,  or  that  by  which  I 
conceive  it  without  this  predicate  ;  the  other  is  the  false  con- 
cept, or  that  by  which  I  conceive  it  with  this  predicate  ;  and 
I  give  preference  to  the  second,  saying,  for  example ;  •  The 
thing  known  by  such  a  name,  or  the  thing  which  has  produced 
in  me  such  and  such  sensations,  or  is  determined  for  me  in 
some  other  way,  has  the  said  predicate/  There  takes  place, 
therefore,  in  my  mind  an  interchange  or  confusion  of  two 
intellections  :  first  I  invent  a  union  which  has  no  existence, 
and  then  I  affirm  it  to  exist. 

1326.  It  is  evident  that,  in  looking  with  the  eye  of  reflec- 
tion into  my  mind,  I  cannot  see  what  is  not  there,  or  see  what 
is  there  different  to  what  it  is,  unless  my  reflection,  guided  by 
the  will,  plays  false.  If,  then,  I  seem  to  myself  to  apprehend 
what  in  truth  I  do  not  apprehend,  this  simply  means  that  I 
have  set  up  to  myself  an  idol  of  my  own  creating.  But  a  true 
creation  is  a  feat  transcending  all  human   power.      Conse- 


although  this  his  intellectual  act  is  what 
it  ought  to  be,  it  so  happens,  neverthe- 
less, that,  owing  to  the  same  act  being 
associated  with  the  blind  act  of  the 
hand,  the  calculation  ends  in  a  wrong 
result.  The  error  here  would  therefore 
consist  in  taking  the  result  as  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  faculty  alone,  whereas 


a  blind  faculty  also  had  a  share  in  it. 

'  It  is  manifest,  as  we  have  said, 
that  in  this  formula  may  be  comprised 
also  that  error  which  consists  in  deny- 
ing of  a  subject  a  predicate  which 
belongs  to  it,  provided  the  predicate 
be  taken  as  an  unknown  value,  which 
may  be  negative  as  well  as  positive. 
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quently,  whatever  a  man  is  said  to  create  to  himself  can  only 
be  an  agglomeration  of  things  pre-existing  in  his  mind.  In 
this  agglomeration,  however,  he  would  not  err  so  long  as  he 
acknowledged  it  to  be  his  own  work  alone,  and  did  not  take 
it  for  what  nature  itself  has  produced  in  his  mind  —in  other 
words,  for  the  truth  of  the  thing. 

Man,  then,  has  in  his  mind  the  true  things  known  by 
immediate  perception^  and  he  has  also  Vx^  fictions  ;  he  takes  the 
latter  for  the  former :  here  is  the  error.  But  in  substituting 
fiction  for  perception^  he  performs  a  twofold  operation  :  (i) 
he  conjures  up  a  false  appearance ;  (2)  he  disowns  and  rejects 
the  truth  by  putting  the  false  appearance  in  place  of  it.  This 
voluntary  rejection  of  the  truth  is  what  completes  the  error, 
and  makes  it  formal. 

1327.  Now,  an  operation  like  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
except  through  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  mental  darkness 
and  confusion  of  ideas,  as  its  very  nature  proves.  To  accom- 
plish it,  man's  reflection  must  be  diverted  from  what  has  been 
produced  in  his  mind  by  nature,  and  fixed  instead  on  what  is 
purely  artificial  and  fictitious ;  it  must,  so  to  speak,  compene- 
trate  these  two  things  into  one,  or,  rather,  it  must  cause  the  true 
intellection  to  be  superseded  by  the  feigned  one,  and  this  in 
reality  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  destroy  it,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. But  although,  by  an  immutable  law  of  nature,  the  true 
intellection  cannot  be  destroyed,  the  perturbation  of  reflection 
may  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  at  last  to  disable  it  altogether 
from  discerning  the  truth  which  it  has  persistently  sought  to 
stifle  and  deny.  Now,  this  state  of  reflection  is  exactly  what 
we  call  confusion  or  darkness^  and,  when  it  has  become  habitual, 
intellectual  stupor^  blindness  of  mind. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
Error  takes  place  through  an  unjust  suspension  of  assent, 

1328.  By  analysing  the  nature  of  error  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  understanding,  we  have  found  that  it  consists 

*  Or  the  relations  between  the  per-       tions,  and  are   virtually  contained  in 
ceptions,  as  well  as  all  the  consequences      them, 
which  are  determined  by  the  percep- 
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in  a  confusiofi  of  ideas,  one  of  them  being  exchanged  for 
another.* 

Let  us  now  consider  error  in  relation  to  the  act  of  the 
will  which  moves  the  understanding  to  its  production. 

The  nature  of  this  act  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formula :  *  Error  arises  from  our  pronouncing  a  judgment 
while  our  ideas  arc  as  yet  indistinct  and  confused,  in  which 
state  it  is  easy  to  exchange  one  for  another.* 

1329.  Let  there  be  in  a  man's  mind  two  ideas— a  predi- 
cate and  a  subject — in  a  state  of  perfect  mutual  distinctness,* 
and  let  his  idea  of  their  nexus  be  equally  clear  and  precise  : 
it  is  impossible,  while  the  mind  remains  in  this  state,  that  he 
should  sincerely  assent  to  error,  as  I  have  shown  when  speak- 
ing of  the  evidence  of  geometrical  propositions  (1293  etc.). 

But  if  the  man*s  will  is  badly  disposed,  if  he  is  decidedly 
averse  to  a  certain  truth,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  in  favour 
of  the  error  contrary  thereto,  what  will  he  do  in  order  that  he 
may  indulge  in  that  error } 

He  will  seek  some  argument  presenting  a  semblance  of 
truth,  some  colourable  pretext  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
may  be  able  to  suspend  his  assent,  and  so  introduce  some 


*  Who  is  the  efficient  cause  of  this 
exchange  of  one  idea  for  another  ? 
Man  himself.  But  to  which  of  the 
human  faculties  does  such  an  operation 
belong?  Not  to  the  faculty  of  ideasy 
but  to  that  of  affirmation^  or,  in 
scholastic  phrase,  of  the  word  of  tJie 
miftd,  1  will  explain  :  the  faculty  of 
ideas  has  for  its  term  the  univcrsai; 
the  faculty  of  the  word  singles  out,  in 
the  universal,  ihc  particular  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  pronounces,  and  by  pronouncing 
places  some  particular  in  a  class  de- 
termined by  the  universal.  Tha  faculty 
of  the  wordy  therefore,  is  the  faculty  of 
judgment.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  it 
is  in  our  interior  judgment  alone  that 
error  is  found  (1249 etc.),  namely,  in  the 
result  of  the  judgment.  This  result  is 
susceptible  of  being  expressed  also  ex- 
ternally ;  for,  unlike  the  simple  appre- 
hensions, proper,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
faculty  of  ideas,  it  is  an  effect  of  the 
energy  of  the  human  subject,  which,  by 
exciting  in  itself  a  greater  force  than  it 
was  exerting  before,  gives,  as  it  were. 


a  body  to  what  it  had  till  then  con- 
ceived but  faintly,  and  vests  it  with  all 
the  determinations  which  are  necessary 
in  order  that  it  might  truly  subsist,  and 
so  be  expressed  in  words.  Behold  all 
that  human  nature  can  boast  of  as 
being  in  any  way  similar  to  a  creative 
act  proceeding  from  itself— the  creation 
of  error  I 

*  All  ideas,  considered  in  them- 
selves, arc  essentially  distinct  from  and 
inconfusable  with  one  another.  The 
indistinctness  and  confusion  lies  in  our 
reflection^  which,  when  in  a  disturbed 
state,  has  not  the  clear  and  steady 
vision  it  ought  to  have,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence exchanges  one  idea  for  an- 
other. Moreover,  complex  ideas— the 
product  of  our  reflections  —  involve 
sometimes  whole  sentences  which  are 
not  adverted  to.  But  the  faculty  of 
reflection  is  guided  by  the  will.  We 
can  therefore  see  that  the  confusion 
here  spoken  of  does  not  arise  from  the 
object  before  the  mind  (ideas),  bat  fiom 
the  thinking  subject  (act  of  leflectlcNi). 
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confusion  in  his  ideas  and  do  away  with  that  clearness  which 
he  had  at  first.  Nor  is  this,  in  most  cases,  a  difficult  thing  to 
do  ;  for  there  always  are  general  reasons  which  one  can,  if  so 
minded,  allege  as  a  justification  for,  at  least,  suspending  the 
assent.  As  an  example  in  point,  I  may  refer  to  those  persons 
who  are  obstinately  attached  to  a  certain  opinion.  When  no 
longer  able  to  meet  the  objections  you  bring  against  that 
opinion,  will  they  perhaps  yield  ?  No,  they  will  be  content 
with  attributing  their  inability  to  answer  your  argument  simply 
to  a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  on  their  part ;  nay,  they 
will  be  very  apt  to  cut  the  question  short  by  assuming  all  of  a 
sudden  the  tone  of  persons  deeply  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  intellectual  modesty  and  caution,  and  to  lay  great  stress 
on  the  ignorance  and  fallaciousness  of  human  reason  itself ; 
and  all  the  benefit  you  will  have  derived  from  your  earnest 
efforts  in  the  defence  of  truth  will  consist  in  being  gravely 
reminded  that  sobriety  and  moderation  in  expressing  one's 
views  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all ;  that  human  knowledge  has 
its  limits;  that  there  are  things  too  obscure  for  anyone  to 
pretend  to  fathom,  and  so  forth.  All  this  may  appear  very 
ridiculous,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  of  no  very  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  it  plainly  shows  that  a  man  who  does  not  mean 
to  give  his  assent  to  a  proposition  will  never  give  it,  because 
he  will  always  know  how,  for  his  purpose,  to  avail  himself  of 
some  general  reason,  of  an  '  Who  knows  ? ' — in  a  word,  of  a 
refuge  either  in  the  plea  of  ignorance  or  in  an  affected 
scepticism. 

1330.  But,  leaving  aside  this  extreme  case  of  obstinacy 
in  error,  a  man  who  honestly  loves  the  truth,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  may  be  too  irresolute  and  timid  in  giving  his 
assent  to  a  certain  truth  which  shines  to  his  mind,  simply  from 
that  sort  of  nervousness  which  is  engendered  by  an  excessive 
fear  of  error.  For  persons  of  this  temperament  the  following 
rule  will  be  found  very  serviceable  : — 

'  Make  it  a  fixed  principle  never  to  delay  in  acknowledg- 
ing a  truth  when  once  known :  the  moment  you  clearly  see 
that  truth,  iriv^  **  '"  ^en  and  there,  resolutely  and 
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An  ingenuous  promptness  in  cheerfully  assenting  to  the 
truth  as  soon  as  presented  to  the  mind,  is  characteristic  of 
upright  and  virtuous  men,  who  therefore  exhibit  a  sterling 
good  sense  for  discerning  and  recognising  the  truth,  precisely 
because  they  interpose  no  delay  or  resistance  in  accepting  its 
light. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  affected  suspension  of  assent,  'or  an 
excessive  pusillanimity  caused  by  an  exaggerated  fear  of  a 
certain  error,  often  leads  to  that  very  error,*  since  it  gives 


*  If  I  were  asked  for  an  example 
of  error  produced  by  an  excessive  sus- 
pension of  judgment  and  hesitation  in 
yielding  one's  assent,  I  would  refer  to 
that  series  of  blunders  into  which  the 
Sensists  fall  in  consequence  of  never 
being  contented  in  their  inquiries  in 
relation  to  abstract  propositions.  These 
philosophers  find  an  immense  difficulty 
m  admitting  that  we  are  possessed  of 
universal  concepts^  that  is,  concepts  by 
each  of  which  our  mind  sees  at  a  single 
glance  a  whole  species  of  possible  in- 
dividuals ;  and  this  difficulty  of  the 
Sensists  has  become  very  common  now- 
adays, owing  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  their  principles.  Its  origin  lies,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  total  exclusion  of  in- 
ternal observation,  for  which  they  seem 
to  have  a  horror,  their  thoughts  being 
wholly  engrossed  with  external  or 
material  things.  But  how  does  so 
great  a  difficulty  arise  ?  In  this  way  :  — 
A  Sensist  will  take  up  a  universal  con- 
cept and  set  himself  to  fix  his  attention 
on  it.  But  his  mind  cannot  long  con- 
tinue in  that  attitude  without  the  imagi- 
nation coming  into  play.  This  faculty 
is  very  active  in  all  men,  and  by  the 
Sensists  it  is  used  almost  exclusively, 
because  it  brings  before  them  the  images 
produced  by  the  corporeal  senses,  from 
which  alone  their  philosophy  is  derived. 
Now,  the  images  or  phantasms  pre- 
sented by  the  imagination  relate  solely 
to  particular  things  ;  hence  the  mind, 
occupied  solely  with  them,  loses  sight 
altogether  of  that  pure  universal  which 
it  contemplated  at  first.  From  this  his 
experience,  therefore,  the  Sensist  con- 
cludes that  pure  univcrsals  have  no 
existence.  He  would  not  do  this  if, 
instead  of  lingering  on  the  Universal, 
and  pretending  to  form  an  image  of  it — 
which  is  impossible  except  in  the  case 


of  corporeal  and  particular  things — he 
were  to  take  the  same  just  as  he  sees 
it  at  the  first.  Here  I  may  observe, 
that  the  steady  fixing  of  our  attention 
on  a  pure  Universal  is  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult m  proportion  to  the  d^jee  of  its 
abstractedness ;  and  therefore  the  con- 
ception of  being  or  truth  in  general, 
bemg  the  most  abstract  of  all  concep- 
tions, is  also  that  from  which  images 
must  be  kept  furthest  removed,  and  to 
the  light  of  which  one  must  yield  the 
quickest  assent.  I  very  well  foresee 
that  this  will  be  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  acceptance  of  my  theory  by  the 
Sensists,  and  by  all  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  think  like  them.  I  wish, 
however,  to  observe,  that  the  fact 
which  these  persons  allege  in  support 
of  their  denial  of  abstract  or  universal 
concepts — namely,  that  they  very  soon 
vanish  from  before  the  eye  of  our  re- 
flection—was not  unknown  in  antiquity- 
even  to  those  philosophers  by  whom 
these  concepts  were  fully  admitted. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  not  consider 
this  fact,  which  arises  from  the  compo- 
site nature  of  man,  as  any  reason  for 
rejecting  the  other  fact,  namely,  that 
man  has  knowledge  of  Universals.  One 
of  these  philosophers,  S.  Augustine, 
referring  to  that  prompt  and  unhesitat- 
ing assent  which  ought  to  be  accorded 
to  truth,  writes  as  follows :  *  WTien 
thou  hearest  me  say  **  God  is  the 
Truth,"  do  not  stop  to  inquire  what 
truth  is ;  for,  if  thou  dost  that,  the 
corporeal  images  and  phantasms  will 
quickly  rise  up  and  disturb  the  serenity 
of  that  light  which  shone  to  thy  mind 
while  I  was  pronouncing  the  word 
Truth  *  {qtM  prime  ictu  diltixit  tibicufn 
dicerem  Veritas)  {De  Trin,  L.  viii. 
C.3).  The  observation  that  man  can- 
not long  keep  his  attention  fixed  on  an 
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time  for  the  mind  to  become  confused,  and  for  the  reflection 
to  be  disturbed  through  the  shifting  of  the  phantasms  and 
ideas. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Error  is  sometimes  committed  through  hurry  or  precipitancy  in 

giving  the  assent, 

1 33 1.  Error  always  supposes  a  state  of  mental  confusion 
(1328  etc.). 

But  even  after  the  mind  has  cleared  up  its  ideas  with  full 
distinctness,  the  will  may  still  produce  error ;  not,  indeed, 
while  this  distinctness  continues,  but  by  suspending  the  assent 
for  a  few  moments,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  interval  for 
dimming  that  serenity  and  clearness  of  mental  vision,  and 
bringing  into  it  perturbation  and  confusion  {ibid). 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  will  gives  an  assent  contrary 
to  truth  before  the  ideas  have  attained  to  a  state  of  distinct- 
ness in  the  mind,  then  the  error  is  due  to  hurry  or  precipitancy 
of  judgment.     Let  me  say  a  few  words  on  this. 

In  precipitating  its  assent  and,  for  that  purpose,  moving 
the  understanding  to  close  the  judgment  while  the  ideas  of 


alistract  concept ;  that  there  is  in  us  a 
natural  tendency  to  clothe  that  concept 
with  corporeal  forms  ;  and  that  when 
we  have  arrived  at  the  last  and  most 
universal  of  all  concepts,  the  concept 
of  truth  in  general^  we  must  be  instantly 
satisfied  there^*ith,  because  further  in- 
quisitiveness  would  only  throw  us  down 
again  from  that  apex  of  thought  to  the 
sensible  things  which  we  had  left  be- 
hind us — this  observation,  I  say,  is  to 
be  met  with  in  all  the  best  philosophical 
writers  of  past  ages.  Thus  (to  quote 
only  one  of  them)  the  celebrated  John 
Duns  Scotus,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  commented  on 
the  above  passage  of  S.  Augustine  in  the 
following  terms  :  *  When  a  universal 
concept  is  abstracted  from  the  singular, 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  one's  mind 
long  fixed  on  that  concept  increases  in 
proportion  to  its  greater  universality. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  natural 
inclination  prompts  us,  whenever  we 
understand  a  Universal,  to  imagine  a 
Singular  in  place  of  it.     For  the  same 


reason,  the  more  nearly  a  universal 
concept  resembles  the  Singular  which 
is  seen  in  the  image,  the  more  easily 
can  our  attention  be  detained  in  that 
concept.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  the 
most  universal  concepts  are  the  furthest 
removed  from  the  Singular,  so  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  found  in  keeping 
them  steadily  in  sight.  Such  being  the 
case,  when  our  mind  conceives  God 
under  the  most  universal  concept  of 
trtith^t  we  must  not  (says  S.  Augustine) 
inquire  "  What  truth  is  ** ;  i,e,  we  must 
not  seek  to  descend  to  some  particular 
concept.  .  .  .  For  by  descending  to 
such  concept  as  is  suggested  by  the 
phantasm  which  the  imagination  very 
quickly  presents,  we  lose  the  genuine 
vision  of  that  truth  wherein  God  was 
perceived  by  us.  I  mean,  that  by  this 
descent  we  come  to  perceive  the  truth 
in  a  restricted  form,  and  consequently 
a  form  not  applicable  to  God,  of  Whom 
truth  taken  in  the  most  unlimited  sense 
can  alone  be  predicated '  (/if  /.  Sentent, 
Dist.  iii.  3). 
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which  this  faculty  makes  use  in  judging  are  as  yet  confused, 
the  will  may  be  actuated  by  two  motives — />.  it  may  thus  act, 
(i)  because  it  has  a  partiality  for  the  error,  and  therefore  seizes 
quickly  on  the  moment  of  confusion  for  embracing  the  same 
instead  of  the  truth  ;  (2)  because  it  wishes,  by  a  prompt  deci- 
sion, to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  being  detained  in  a  state 
of  suspension  and  uncertainty. 

1332.  The  first  motive  arises  from  the  first  five  of  those 
seven  things  which  I  have  described  above  as  having  power  to 
influence  the  will — i,e.  (i)  the  good  which  the  understanding 
apprehends  in  the  object ;  *  (2)  the  vividness  and  perfection  of 
that  apprehension ;  (3)  sensible  experience  ;  (4)  the  imagina- 
tion ;  (5)  the  passions  (1288). 

The  second  motive  arises  from  the  two  last  things — 1>, 
(6)  the  instinct,  and  (7)  the  habit  which  has  been  contracted  of 
judging  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and  this,  as  I  have  said, 
not  so  much  from  love  or  hatred  of  the  object  itself,  as 
from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  annoyance  one  feels  at  keeping  the 
judgment  in  abeyance  {ibid.). 

In  point  of  fact,  the  suspension  of  judgment  is  naturally 
distasteful  to  us  until  reflection  has  made  us  sensible  of  its 
necessity ;  then  only  do  we  begin,  on  principle,  to  take 
thought  before  pronouncing. 

1333.  Any  ordinary  observer  will  find  that  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  judge  upon  first  appearances,  and  before  making 
sure  that  one  sees  the  case  properly  and  fully,  reveals  itself  in 
man  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  intellectual  development. 
Its  cause,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  lies  in  the  needs  of  the 
animal  life.  When  these  needs  are  felt,  the  human  subject, 
owing  to  its  unity,  sets  in  motion  all  its  forces,  and  hence  the 
intellectual  also,  in  order  to  its  own  preservation.  Now,  since 
this  instinctive  movement  of  the  reason  proceeds  from  the 
cravings  of  the  animal  sense,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
impulsive  and  hasty,  for  the  sense  knows  no  delays,  and  it 
has  essentially  a  tendency  to  act  hurriedly.^ 

*  The  same  must  also  be  under-  goes  on  to  its  goal  without  perceiving 

stood  of  the  evil  apprehended  in  the  anything  outside  of  it,  and  consequently 

object.  in  its  operation  it  has  no  regard   for 

'  The  reason  is,  because  the  sense  anything  save  its  own  satisfaction. 
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From  this  inclination  to  haste  which  begins  in  us  from  the 
cradle,  we  very  soon  drift  into  that  precipitancy  of  judgment 
which,  if  not  kept  in  check,  will  accompany  us  as  a  habit 
through  life,  and  which  may  be  noticed  especially  in  the 
multitude.  The  only  effectual  means  for  counteracting  its 
force  are  the  cultivation  of  our  faculties,  patient  study,  and 
continual  reflection.* 

1334.  Now,  whether  the  inclination  of  the  will  to  move  the 
understanding  to  a  false  judgment  proceed  from  partiality  to 
error  and  dislike  of  the  contrary  truth,  or  from  a  desire  to 
shirk  the  pain  caused  by  delay,  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  will 
resists  this  inclination  error  will  not  occur.  Hence,  whoso- 
ever has  a  general  love  of  truth,  and  yet  feels  in  himself  that 
in  this  or  that  particular  case  he  is  not  free  from  passions  and 
impulses  adverse  to  a  just  pronouncement,  must  make  it  his 
duty  to  follow  the  first  of  the  four  rules  on  method  laid  down 
by  Des  Cartes,  which  is  directed  against  precipitation  of  judg- 
ment, and  may  be  formulated  thus : — 

*  Never  conclude  the  judgment  until,  by  using  all  due 
diligence,  you  have  succeeded  in  rendering  quite  clear  and 
distinct  to  your  mind  the  idea  of  the  predicate  and  that  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  iiexus  between  the  two.' 

or  of  the  multitude  does  not  prevent 
them  from  falling  sometimes  into  errors 
which  are  avoided  by  those  prudent 
men  who  to  scientific  pursuits  have 
joined  a  virtuous  life  and  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  human  things.  Men 
of  this  description  are  the  least  liable 
to  error,  because  on  the  one  hand  they 
abhor  it,  and  on  the  other  steadily  hold 
the  passions  under  restraint.  More- 
over, having  learnt  by  experience  how 
easy  it  is  to  err,  they  make  it  a  great 
point  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the 
natural  instinct  which  Would  hurry 
them  on  to  precipitate  conclusions. 
Hence  their  habitual  reserve  and  the 
rule  they  lay  down  to  themselves  of 
never  judging  of  a  case  unless  with  full 
knowledge  of  cause. 


*  We  often  find  an  admirable  recti- 
tude of  judgment  in  children,  as  also 
in  the  collective  pronouncements  of  a 
multitude  when  not  disturbed  by  agi- 
tators. This,  so  far  as  children  are 
concerned,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  as  yet  corrupted  by  the 
passions,  or  at  least  feel  their  influence 
but  slightly,  and  likewise  have  not 
contracted  the  evil  habits,  prejudices, 
etc. ,  of  adult  persons.  In  the  multitude 
the  just  discernment  is  due  to  their  being, 
by  reason  of  their  social  status^  exempt 
from  refined  passions,  as  well  as  un- 
acquainted with  the  subtle  reasonings 
and  sophistries  which  are  proper  to  the 
highly  cultured,  and  aided  or  en- 
couraged by  the  means  which  wealth 
has  at  command.  Nevertheless,  the 
intellectual  rectitude  either  of  children 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   THE  REFLEX   PERSUASION   OF  TRUTH  AND  OF    ERROR. 

1335.  After  having  spoken  of  the  natural  and  spontane- 
ous persuasion  we  all  have  of  the  first  principles  of  reason 
(i  143  etc.),  it  seems  right  that  I  should  say  something  about 
the  voluntary  and  reflex  persuasion  which  we  form  in  our- 
selves by  consenting  to  truth  or  to  error,  and  to  which  be- 
longs in  a  special  manner  the  name  and  nature  ol persuasion. 

ARTICLE  I. 
On  reflex  persuasion  in  general, 

1336.  What  has  been  said  thus  far  proves  to  evidence  that 
the  reflex  persuasion  one  acquires  of  an  opinion  is  the  joint 
effect  of  the  Will  and  of  the  Reason. 

'  This  persuasion  is  the  repose  of  the  understanding  in  an 
assent  given  voluntarily  to  a  proposition.* 

The  will  moves  the  understanding,  and  the  understanding, 
invested  as  it  were  with  the  force  of  the  will,  adheres  to  a  pro- 
position and  acquiesces  in  it :  thus  is  reflex  persuasion  formed. 

1337.  When  the  proposition  is  formally  erroneous,  the 
persuasion  is  caused  by  the  will  more  than  by  the  understand- 
ing. The  will,  wishing  for  it,  takes  advantage  of  whatever 
confusion  there  remains  in  the  ideas  for  hurrying  on  the 
understanding  to  a  belief  of  which  it  does  not  distinctly  see 
the  falsehood  ;  and  then,  with  reprehensible  levity,  it  believes 
and  approves  the  false  exchanged  for  the  true.  But  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  point  out  in  detail  the  different  degrees  in 
which  the  action  of  the  will  contributes  to  produce  persuasion 
in  the  various  cases  of  assent. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

On  intdhctual  evidence^  and  on  the  persuasion  which  the  primary 
criterion  of  certainty  produces  in  us  concerning  the  first  principles  of 
reason, 

1338.  Our  apprehension  of  the  first  principles  of  reason, 
as  well  as  the  assent  we  give  to  them,  is  not  an  optional,  but 
a  necessary  act. 

The  apprehension  of  them  is  natural — Le.  produced  in  us 
by  nature  itself;  the  assent  is  irresistibly  determined  by  their 
roiclence, 

1339.  Evidence  springs  from  the  universality  and  necessity 
of  the  idea  of  being,*  wherein  the  first  principles  are  rooted 
(559-569) ;  for  as  that  idea  embraces  the  whole  of  possibility, 
nay,  constitutes  possibility  itself  (39S,  423),  so  it  is  impossible 
for  anything  to  be  otherwise  than  is  indicated  by  it. 

Now  this,  the  simplest  of  all  ideas,  is  the  supreme  logical 
rule  of  which  the  mind  must  make  use  in  forming  all  its 
judgments,  whether  true  or  false,  with  this  difference,  however, 
between  them  :  that  when  a  judgment  is  false,  the  error  can  in 
no  way  be  attributed  to  the  rule  itself,  which  is  infallible,  but 
must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  wrong  application  made  of 
it  by  the  thinking  subject. 

1340.  But  the  word  evidence  requires  some  further  eluci- 
dation, since  it  is  a  word  that  has  been  much  misused  and 
taken  in  diverse  significations. 

This  misuse  and  this  uncertainty  in  the  signification  of 
the  word  evidence  has  been,  in  part,  caused  by  its  etymology, 
according  to  which  it  simply  denotes  'A  clear  vision  or  per- 
ception.' Now,  a  simple  vision  or  perception  is  nothing  more 
than  a  contingent  and  accidental  fact ;  and  one  does  not  see 
how  the  contingent  and  accidental  can  demand  a  necessary 
assent.  Nay,  there  have  been  philosophers  who  maintained 
that  there  is  a  fallacious  as  well  as  a  true  evidence,  and 
seriously  proposed  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  criterion 
for  distinguishing  the  first  from  the  second. 

'  Objectively  considered,— Translators, 
VOL.  III.  R 
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In  fact,  the  pure  vision  (idea)  of  a  thing  in  general,  however 
clear  it  may  be,  does  not  as  yet  include  in  itself  a  judgment ; 
and  between  the  vision  of  the  thing  and  the  thing  itself  there 
is  so  substantial  a  difference,  that  were  we  to  judge  of  the 
thing  solely  by  our  vision  of  it,  we  might  be  deceived — 1>. 
induced  to  take  the  thing  for  what  it  is  not 

To  remove,  therefore,  those  ambiguities  which  cause  the 
intellectual  evidence  to  be  transformed  into  a  simple  vision  like 
that  of  the  corporeal  sight,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  pre- 
cisely in  what  this  evidence  consists,  and  to  show  that  the 
concept  of  it  includes  an  apprehension,  not  merely  cUar^  but 
also  necessary.  Accordingly,  I  would  define  intellectual  evi- 
dence as  follows  : — 

'  Intellectual  evidence  is  the  apprehension  of  the  logical 
necessity  of  a  proposition/ 

Thus  understood,  the  phrase  intellectual  evidence  G^ycpv^sses^ 
not  simply  the  fact  of  apprehension^  but  furthermore  the 
reason  which  irresistibly  wins  our  assent  and  determines  our 
judgment ;  this  reason,  included  in  the  intellectual  evidence, 
being  the  logical  necessity  of  the  proposition  assented  to. 

1 341.  Now,  the  persuasion  which  the  intellectual  evidence 
produces  respecting  the  first  principles  of  reason  is  the 
strongest  possible  on  the  part  of  the  understanding,  and  does 
not  depend  on  our  free-will ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  no 
human  power  can  destroy  nature,  or  cause  the  understanding 
not  to  see  what  it  necessarily  sees. 

ARTICLE  III. 

On  the  persuasion  which  the  primary  criterion  of  certainty  produces  in 

us  concerning  deduced  propositions, 

1342.  Intellectual  evidence  is  always  a  logical  necessity 
seen  by  the  understanding  in  a  proposition  (1338  etc.). 

The  primary  propositions  or  first  principles  of  reason  are 
of  a  logical  force  so  cogent  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  it. 

But  what  about  those  propositions  which  consist  of  a  mere 
deduction,  and  do  not,  therefore,  present  in  themselves  any 
logical  necessity  ?     Is  there  no  intellectual  evidence  for  such  ? 
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This  question  cannot  be  answered  without  first  defining 
in  what  the  evidence  of  deduced  propositions  consists. 

I  say,  then,  that  *  We  have  intellectual  evidence  of  a  de- 
duced proposition  when  we  see  it  in  the  first  principles  of 
reason  ' — that  is  when  we  clearly  apprehend  its  nexus  with  the 
supreme  principle,  and  see  that  if  that  proposition  were  false, 
the  supreme  principle  itself  would  be  false  ;  which  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

1343.  Now,  a  deduced  proposition  may  be  contained  in 
the  supreme  and  self-evident  principle  in  two  ways — namely, 
(i)  by  its  very  nature  itself,  and  nothing  else;  (2)  depend- 
ently  on  the  presence  of  a  contingent  fact  or  condition.  In 
the  first  case  the  proposition  carries  with  it  that  kind  of 
logical  necessity,  and  therefore  intellectual  evidence,  which  is 
called  apodictic)  in  the  second  case  the  proposition  carries 
with  it  that  other  kind  of  logical  necessity,  and  therefore 
intellectual  evidence,  which  is  called  hypotJutic.  I  will  explain 
this  by  some  examples. 

Take  the  two  following  propositions  : — 

*At  this  moment  I  must  be  either  moving  or  standing 
still.' 

'  At  this  moment  I  am  moving.* 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  one  of  those  that  are 
termed  necessary ;  and  the  second  is  one  of  those  that  are 
called  contingent^  for  the  reason  that  the  opposite  to  what  it 
states  is  possible. 

Now,  this  denomination  of  the  two  propositions  is  quite 
correct  so  long  as  we  consider  them  in  the  abstract,  in  the  realm 
of  pure  possibilities ;  but  if  we  consider  them  in  the  concrete 
— i.e,  as  they  actually  are  in  an  individual  who  has  assented  to 
both  of  them — then  we  must  say  that  the  certainty  which  this 
person  has  regarding  them,  and  consequently  the  reasonable 
assent  through  which  that  certainty  has  been  acquired,  are 
equally  characterised  by  logical  necessity,  apodictic  for  the 
first  proposition,  and  hypothetic  for  the  second. 

This  will  be  better  understood  if  the  assent  given  to  these 

necessary  propositions  be  indicated  in  the  wording  of  them. 

They  will  then  run  thus : — 

R  2 
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'I  am  certain  that  at  this  moment  I  must  be  either 
moving  or  standing  still.* 

*     am  certain  that  at  this  moment  I  am  moving.* 

1344.  In  both  propositions  the  certainty  is  expressed. 
Whence  comes  this  certainty  ? 

Certainty  never  comes  except  from  a  logical  necessity. 

The  logical  necessity  which  makes  me  feel  certain  of  the 
truth  of  the  first  proposition  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  proposi- 
tion itself,  wherein  I  see  that  nothing  could  be  conceived 
different  from  what  it  announces,  for  to  move  and  to  stand 
still  are  the  only  alternatives  possible.  The  proposition 
therefore  absorbs  in  itself  all  possibility^  and  this  absorbing  is 
precisely  what  constitutes  apodictic  necessity.  It  is  a  case 
of  \\\Q.  principle  of  cognition  (565). 

The  logical  necessity  which  makes  me  feel  certain  of  the 
truth  of  the  second  proposition  does  not  He  in  the  nature  of 
the  proposition  itself,  which  has  nothing  necessary  in  it ;  but 
it  springs  from  a  fact  presupposed,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
consciousness  I  have  of  being  in  motion,  and  from  my 
immediate  and  natural  perception  of  what  takes  place  in  my 
consciousness.* 

Given,  therefore,  the  fact  of  the  intellectual  perception  of 
motion,  the  motion  must  be  admitted,  because  it  is  an  element 
of  the  fact  itself  (1158  etc.). 

If,  while  I  have  intellectual  perception  of  my  being  in 
motion,  I  could  be  standing  still,  my  motion  would  be  exis- 
tent and  non-existent  at  the  same  time.  Through  the  fact 
of  intellectual  perception,  therefore,  that  proposition  which. 


'  Hence  the  ancients  taught  that 
knowledge  taken  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word — I  mean  intellectual  know- 
ledge —is  always  about  iitcessaries. 
Thus  Aristotle  lays  it  down  that  *  In- 
tellection and  wisdom  and  science  do 
not  relate  to  the  contingent,  but  to  the 
necessary '  (vi.  Ethic,  c.  6)  ;  and  S. 
Thomas  says  that,  although  the  things 
dealt  with  by  the  sciences  are  some- 
times contingent,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
sciences  themselves  -that  is,  with  the 
universal  concepts  by  means  of  which 
the  contingent  things  are  considered. 


Here  are  his  words  :  *  Nothing  is  ever 
so  contingent  but  it  has  in  it  something 
necessary.  For  instance,  that  Socrates 
runs,  is  in  itself  a  purely  contingent 
fact ;  but  the  relation  in  which  his  run- 
ning stands  to  motion  is  necessary. 
For  if  Socrates  is  running,  he  must  be 
in  motion. '  Then  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  necessary  element  in  con- 
tingent things  comes  from  the  under- 
standing, which  invariably  considers 
them  in  relation  with  its  universal 
concepts  (S,  I.  q.  86,  a.  3). 
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considered  by  itself,  is  contingent,  becomes  logically  neces- 
sary, and  presents  a  particular  case  of  the  prwciple  of  contra^ 
diction. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  apodictic  certainty  exists 
when  the  logical  necessity,  which  constitutes  the  intellectual 
evidence  of  a  proposition,  is  derived  solely  from  the  form  of 
truth — i,e,  the  first  principles  of  reason — without  the  interven- 
tion of  anything  else  ;  whereas  hypotJietic  certainty  arises  from 
the  application  of  those  principles  to  a  contingent  fact  of 
consciousness. 

1345.  When  deduced  propositions  are  clearly  seen  in  the 
first  principles,  our  persuasion  of  them  is  very  strong,  and 
proceeds  much  more  from  the  understanding  than  from  the 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  remote  is  the  deduction, 
and  the  more  numerous  are  the  contingent  facts  on  which 
the  certainty  depends,  the  easier  is  it  for  the  will  to  make 
the  understanding  suspend  its  assent,  and  to  obscure  it  by 
confusing  its  ideas. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

///  what  state  our  mind  is  w/ien  we  hanjc  in  us  a  persuasion  produced 
by  t/ie  primary  criterion  of  certainty,  A  description  of  this  state  by 
the  author  of  the  Itinerarium  and  by  S,  Thomas. 

1346.  The  state  of  a  mind  which,  by  using  the  primary 
criterion  of  certainty,  has  become  possessed  of  the  truth  and 
actually  sees  it,  ought  to  be  clearly  described,  because  this 
description  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  the  criterion  by  which 
man  not  only  is  certain^  but  also,  reflecting  on  his  certainty, 
knozvs  that  he  is  certain,  and  says  it  over  and  over  again  to 
himself,  thus  gaining  increased  security  and  a  fuller  interior 
satisfaction,  and  rendering  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  com- 
plete and  immovable. 

1347.  Those  philosophers  who,  overlooking  the  distinction 
between  direct  *  and  reflex  knowledge,  took  only  this  last 
into  account,  did  not  speak  of  the  criterion  of  certainty  ex- 
cept under  a  partial  aspect.     Instead  of  the  general  criterion, 

*  Even    a  cognition   which    is    in      one  considers  it  in  relation  to  another 
itself  reflex  may  be  called  direct  when      reflexion  exercised  on  it. 
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they  gave  the  particular  one  of  reflex  certainty — that  is,  they 
described  the  state  of  a  mind  already  possessed  of  certainty, 
forgetting  that,  to  come  to  this  state,  the  mind  must  have 
made  use  of  an  antecedent  criterion,  and  that  therefore  the 
criterion  proposed  by  them  could  serve  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  enabling  us,  through  reflection,  to  advert  to  the 
certainty  pre-existing  in  us,  and  render  our  adhesion  to  it 
stronger. 

1348.  Moreover,  in  describing  this  state,  the  philosophers 
I  speak  of  contented  themselves  with  appealing  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  thing,  and  said,  therefore,  that  evidence  was  the 
criterion  of  certainty. 

But  this,  owing  to  the  diverse  meanings  attached  to  the 
word  evidence  (1340),  gave  rise  to  many  controversies.  For 
a  proper  settling  of  the  question,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  find  the  true  characteristic  of  intellectual  evidence  (1342), 
and  thus  prevent  the  so-called  evidence  of  the  senses  from 
being  confounded  with  the  evidence  of  the  understanding,  as 
it  has  been  in  our  times,  thanks  to  the  miserable  narrow- 
mindedness  which  has  been  induced  by  materialistic  and 
sensistic  philosophies. 

In  no  such  ambiguous  manner  was  the  state  of  a  mind  in 
possession  of  certainty  described  by  the  greatest  among  the 
Schoolmen  of  old.  Let  the  author  of  the  Itinerarium  and 
the  Angelic  Doctor  suffice  as  examples.  These  deep  thinkers 
placed  the  characteristic  of  intellectual  evidence  in  the  in- 
trinsic necessity  of  the  thing,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same,  in 
the  intuition  of  the  impossibility  of  its  contrary,  and  declared 
that  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  certainty  when  it  sees  clearly 
that  what  it  thinks   could    not  possibly  be  otherwise  than 

as   it  is  thought  ('  IMPOSSIBILE   EST   ALITER  SE    HABERE  ').* 


*  Here  is  the  entire  passage  of  the 
ItifurariufH^  describing  the  state  of  a 
mind  which  has  become  possessed  of 
intellectual  evidence  by  means  of  the 
primary  criterion : — *  Our  understanding 
IS  said  truly  to  comprehend  a  propo- 
sition when  it  knows  with  absolute 
certainty  that  the  proposition  is  true  ; 
and  to  know  this  is  to  have  knowledge 
indeed,   for   in    such  comprehen- 


sion THE  UNDERSTANDING  CANNOT 
ERR,  because  it  knows  that  that  truth 

CANNOT  BE  OTHERWISE  THAN    AS   IT 

IS.  It  knows,  therefore,  that  that 
truth  is  immutable.  *  *  Tunc  intellectus 
noster  dicitur  veraciter  comprehendere 
[propositiones]  cum  certitudinaliter  scit 
illas  veras  esse  ;  et  hoc  scire  est  scire  : 

QUONIAM  NON  POTEST  FALLI    IN  ILLA 

COMPREHENSIONS  ;    sclt    cnim    quod 
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Now,  when  the  certainty  obtained  through  the  use  of  the 
primary  criterion  is  expressed  by  this  formula,  one  has  arrived 
at  the  last  link  of  the  logical  chain,  at  the  last  of  all  proposi- 
tions, and  for  which,  therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  to  seek 
another  reason,  another  criterion.' 


ARTICLE  V. 

On  the  persuasion  produced  by  the  extrinsic  criterion  of  certainty^  and 

especially  by  authority, 

1349.  The  certainty  which  we  acquire  by  means  of  the 
extrinsic  criterion  (1050  etc.)  does  not  come  from  the  vision 
of  the  last  reason  or  of  the  intrinsic  necessity  of  a  given  pro- 
position, but  it  comes  from  a  sigtt  which  guarantees  to  us  the 
truth  of  that  proposition,  such  sign,  for  instance,  as  the  testi- 
mony of  authority. 

With  the  assent  proper  to  this  kind  of  certainty  the  action 
of  the  will  has  more  to  do  than  it  has  with  the  assent  given 
in  the  case  of  a  proposition  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
as  intrinsically  necessary. 

1350.  Nevertheless,  when  the  sign^  as  well  as  its  con- 
nection with  the  proposition  which  it  distinctly  singles  out,  is 
known  to  us  as  indubitably  true,  our  understanding  cannot 
help  yielding  assent.  But  the  will  can  easily  do  away  with 
the  clearness  of  the  knowledge  both  of  the  sign  and  the  con- 
nection, and  produce  in  our  ideas  that  state  of  confusion  in 
which  the  understanding,  actuated  by  the  will  itself,  can  easily 
suspend,  and  even  refuse,  the  adhesion  and  assent  (1325  etc.). 

Hence,  if  the  persuasion  rests  on  the  testimony  of  an  in- 
fallible authority,  our  certainty ^  as  regards  the  adhesion  of  the 


Veritas  ilia  non  potest  aliter  se 
HABERE.  Scit  igitur  veritatem  illam 
esse  incommutabilem  *  {Itirur.  Ment, 
etc.  c.  3).  S.  Thomas  likevrise  gives 
intrinsic  necessity  as  the  characteristic 
of  intellectual  evidence,  in  these  words : 
*  To  understand  a  thing  is  to  know  its 
cause,  and  to  see  that  the  thing  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  as  it  is.  *  *  Scire  est 
causam  rei  cognoscere,  et  quoniam  IM- 

POSSIBILE    EST    ALITER    SE    HABERE 

{Dc  Verit.  q.  x.  a.  10). 


*  To  seek  for  the  criterion  of  in- 
tellectual evidence  would  be  to  attempt 
the  impossible  :  for  either  this  new 
criterion  would  have  in  it  intellectual 
evidence,  or  it  would  not.  If  it  had 
not  intellectual  evidence,  it  would  be 
useless ;  if  it  had,  we  should  have  come 
back  to  the  primary  criterion  itself, 
idem  per  idem.  Hence  that  excellent 
saying  of  the  Schoolmen  :  *  Ratio  non 
est  quserenda  eorum  quorum  non  est 
ratio '  (I.  Duns  Scotus,  Quodlib,  q.  16). 
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willf  may  be  stronger  than  the  certainty  we  have  of  the  first 
principles  of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  the  understafiding^ 
considered  as  such,  is  more  necessitated  to  assent  by  the 
vision  of  the  first  principles  than  by  tlie  testimony  of  an 
authority  even  infallible.* 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Whether  and  in  what  sense  the  extrinsic  criterion  of  certainty  may  be 
of  sendee  for  producing  persuasion  concerning  the  truth  of  the  first 
principles  of  reason, 

135 1.  The  first  principles  of  reason  being  contained  in 
the  supreme  criterion  itself  of  certainty,  have  an  intellectual 
evidence,  or  an  intrinsic  logical  necessity,  which  no  individual 
capable  of  using  his   reason   can  withstand.     To  see  them. 


*  Assent  is  a  product  of  two  causes  : 
(i)  the  force  of  the  reason  which  deter- 
mines the  understanding  ;  (2)  the  force 
of  the  wilL  The  action  of  the  will 
predominates  in  the  production  of 
Christian  faiths  and  it  is  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Christian  faith  acquires 
the  nature  of  a  virtue.  On  the  contrary 
in  determining  the  assent  of  the  under- 
standing,  the  logical  evidence  of  the 
first  principles  of  reason  has  a  more 
immediate  force  than  even  infallible 
authority.  In  order  fully  to  under- 
stand how  solid  these  distinctions  are, 
it  is  necessar}-  to  keep  in  mind  the 
difference  between  certainty  and  truth. 
Unquestionably,  in  truth  there  are  no 
degrees,  because  truth  is  simple  and 
immutable.  But  certainty  is  the  per- 
ception of  truth  by  us^  or  *  A  firm  and 
reasonable  persuasion  in  conformity 
with  truth  '  (1044).  In  our  perception  of 
truth,  therefore,  in  our  adhesion,  in  our 
persuasion,  there  may  very  well  be  a 
greater  or  lesser  intensity  and  firmness, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  certainty  may 
vary  in  degree,  not,  I  repeat,  on  the 
part  of  truth,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
act  of  our  faculties.  Such  is  the  view 
taken  of  this  matter  by  the  two  great 
authorities  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted, 
I  mean  S.  Bonaventure  and  S.  Thomas 
of  Aquin.  The  former  compares  the 
certainty  of  faith  with  the  certainty  of 
reason  in  the  following  terms  : — *  If  one 
speaks  of  the  certainty  of  adhe- 


sion '  [namely,  cu  ht  had  just  explaintd^ 
certainty  on  the  part  of  the  wi/l],  *  it  is 
true  to  say  that  Faith  is  more  certain 
than  philosophical  knowledge.  .  .  .  But 
if  one  speaks  of  scientific  certainty, 
which  indeed  regards  the  understanding 
alone  *  [not  the  will],  •  and  truth  pure 
and  simple,  then  it  may  be  conceded 
that  there  is,  in  some  science,  a  greater 
certainty  than  in  Faith,  inasmuch  as 
we  may,  by  means  of  the  former,  come 
to  know  something  with  a  certainty 
so  absolute  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  for  us  either  to  doubt  or  dis- 
believe it,  or  in  any  way  contradict  it 
in  our  heart ;  as  is  manifestly  the  case 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  of  axioms 
and  of  the  first  principles  of  reason.' 
*  Decrrtitudine  ADH^ESiONis  verum 
est  fidem  esse  certiorem  scientia  philo- 
sophica.   ...    Si  autem   loquamur  de 

CERTITUDINESPECULATIONIS,qucequi- 

dem  respicit  ipsum  intellectum  et  nudam 
veritatem,  sic  concedi  potest  quod 
major  est  certitudo  in  aliqua  scientia, 
quam  in  tide,  pro  eo  quod  aliquis  potest 
aliquid  per  scientiam  ita  certitudina- 
liter  nosse,  quod  nullo  modo  potest  de 
eo  dubitare,  nee  aliquo  modo  discredere, 
nee  in  corde  suouUo  modo  contradicere  ; 
sicut  patet  in  cognitione  dignitatum  et 
primorum  principiorum'  {In  IILSetttcnt. 
iJist.  xxiii.  a.  I,  q.  4).  And  the  very 
same  is  taught  by  S.  Thomas  in  his  trea- 
tise De  dentate,  q.  10,  a,  12. 
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and  to  be  persuaded  of  their  truth,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

But  could  these  principles  be  proved  also  by  the  secondary 
or  extrinsic  criterion  ?  Or  to  say  this  in  other  words,  besides 
the  intrinsic  logical  necessity  which  makes  the  first  principles 
intellectually  evident,  is  there  not  also  an  indubitable  sign^ 
through  which,  even  if  there  were  no  other  means,  they  can 
be  known  for  certain,  and  distinguished  from  all  other  con- 
ceptions ? 

To  ask  such  a  question  would  at  first  sight  seem  an 
absurdity;  for,  as  I  have  said  (1054),  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  uidubitable  sign  necessarily  presupposes  the 
use,  and  therefore  the  knowledge,  of  Xh^  first  principles  them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  carefully  take  note  of  the  distinction 
between  direct  and  reflex  knowledge,  we  shall  find  that  the 
question  is  not  altogether  meaningless. 

As  I  have  before  observ^,  it  is  only  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
flection that  the  inturbidation  and  confusion  of  ideas  which 
induces  error  can  take  place.  Now,  we  have  the  power,  by  a 
reflex  act,  to  deny  what  is  known  to  us  by  direct  knowledge ; 
and  this  is  precisely  what  the  Sceptics  do.  By  a  distorted 
application  of  reflection,  they  deny  the  first  principles  of 
reason,  while  their  direct  knowledge  necessarily  says  the  con- 
trary, and  while  they  are  making  use  of  these  very  principles  ; 
for  without  such  use  their  denial,  and  indeed  every  other  act 
of  thought,  would  be  impossible  (1152). 

But  if  the  first  principles  of  reason  are  necessarily  ad- 
mitted by  each  individual,  it  follows  that  they  are  admitted 
universally  by  all.  Hence  the  unanimous  agreement  of  man- 
kind respecting  them  is  what  constitutes  the  sensus  communis 
— a  sign  of  their  truth.  This  is  why  I  have  said  that  the 
sensus  communis  is  an  excellent  rule  for  guiding  those  persons 
who  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  mind  so  confused,  and  of  re- 
flection so  inturbidated,  as  to  believe  that  they  doubt  the  first 
principles. 

This  rule  is  a  particular  case  of  the  extrinsic  and  second- 
ary  criterion   of  certainty;   and,   with   regard   to   the  first 
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principles,  it  serves  as  a  voucher  of  their  certainty,  not  in 
general,  but  only  in  relation  to  reflex  knowledge,  which  by  its 
means  can  be  rendered  steady  and  sure,  and  discern  these 
principles  from  among  all  other  conceptions. 

1352.  With  reference,  however,  to  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  mankind,  I  wish  to  remark  that  the  name  of  sensus 
communis  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  it  except  when  it  is 
produced  by  truth.  For  although  any  primary  truth  which 
is  essentially  necessary  to  man  must,  beyond  doubt,  ensure  a 
universal  assent,  nevertheless  this  same  effect  might  also  some- 
times be  produced  by  an  error ;  since  not  the  individual  only, 
but  collective  mankind  itself,  is  fallible  ;  and  even  if  such  a 
thing  never  did  happen  in  point  of  fact,*  yet  it  is  not  in- 
trinsically incompatible  with  human  nature. 

In  what  sense,  then,  do  I  say  that  the  general  consensus  of 
mankind  may  enable  a  Sceptic  to  discern  what  are  the  first 
principles  of  reason,  and  that  therefore  such  consensus  may 
not  inappropriately  be  called  a  criterion  fit  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  reflection  ?     I  answer: — 

1353.  In  however  inturbidated  and  confused  a  state  the 
Sceptic^s  reflection  may  be,  he  still  clearly  sees  the  first  prin- 
ciples by  direct  knowledge.  Their  light  is  never  extinguished 
in  him.  Now,  what  I  say  is,  that  this  light,  which  in  his 
mental  aberration  he  fancies  he  does  not  see,  may  be  brought 
back  to  his  conscious  vision  by  means  of  the  authority  of  his 
fellow-men.  It  is  not,  therefore,  authority  alone  which  consti- 
tutes the  criterion  for  reflection  in  this  case.  Human  authority, 
taken  only  by  itself,  could  never  constitute  a  reason  entitled  to 
submission  from  an  intelligence  ;  but  it  is  serviceable  in  this 
sense — that  it  can  assist  and  add  force  to  the  ever-shining  light 
of  these  principles,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  can  direct  the 


'  The  case  of  universal  error  here 
spoken  of  is  not  to  be  seen  in  fact ;  but 
this  is  not  because  of  a  sustaining  power 
essentially  inherent  in  human  nature, 
but  because  the  light  of  positive  divine 
revelation  has  not  permitted  it.  What 
can,  however,  be  seen  in  fact  is,  that 
*  A  man  may  find  involved  in  one  and 
the  same  error  all  those  persons  with 
whom  he  comes  or  can  ever  come  in 


contact  during  his  life-time,'  and  con- 
sequently that  he  has  no  means  of 
knowing  that  there  are  now,  or  there 
ever  will  be,  other  men  holding  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  To  many  slaves  in 
ancient  times,  and  to  many  who  are 
still  such  in  Mahometan  or  pagan 
countries,  it  was  and  is  impossible  to 
find  in  human  authority  the  way  to 
dispel  a  variety  of  errors. 
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eye  of  the  mind  to  look  in  the  right  way  for  recognising 
them. 

Accordingly,  an  individual  who  has  recourse  to  the 
authority  of  mankind  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
certain  of  the  first  principles  of  reason,  can,  by  the  light 
which  is  always  in  him,  restrict  that  authority  within  just 
bounds.  He  can,  if  he  wishes,  judge  when  the  things  it  says, 
the  principles  and  conclusions  it  proposes  to  his  acceptance, 
are  true,  and  when  they  are  false.  He  can  distinguish  from 
all  the  others  those  cases  in  which  its  utterances  accord  with 
the  first  principles.  He  can,  in  fine,  thus  fix  as  first  prin- 
ciples those  alone  which,  besides  being  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  mankind,  meet  also  with  an  harmonic  response 
in  his  understanding.  This  interior  response  is  a  testimony 
by  which  one  can  interpret  authority,  even  as  authority  in  its 
turn  interprets  and  illumines  that  testimony. 

To  conclude :  the  authority  of  mankind  is  not,  by  its  own 
pure  self,  the  criterion  for  rectifying  the  disordered  reflection 
of  which  I  am  speaking ;  but  when  taken  as  an  auxiliary  to 
that  remnant,  so  to  speak,  of  reason  which  still  remains  to 
the  Sceptic,  it  forms,  together  with  it,  one  sole  criterion,  one 
sole  rule  of  truth. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
How  erroneous  fersuasions  are  formed. 

1354.  Erroneous  persuasions*  are  more  the  work  of  the 
will  than  of  the  understanding,  while  the  contrary  takes  place 
in  those  diverse  kinds  of  persuasion  which  I  have  described 
as  proceeding  from  the  truth,  known  through  either  the 
intrinsic  or  the  extrinsic  criterion  of  certainty. 

1355.  In  the  case  of  persuasions  produced  by  truth,  there 
is  in  truth  itself  a  force  sufficient  to  determine  the  assent  of 
the  understanding. 

But  no  such  force  is  to  be  found  in  the  subject-matter  of 
false  persuasions — that  is,  in  error ;  for  error,  unlike  truth, 

'  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that      this  discussion  u»/27r///a/ error. — Trans- 
the  error  spoken  of  by  the  author  in  all      lators. 
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does  not  exist  in  itself,  nor  yet  in  our  direct  knowledge,  either 
explicitly  or  virtually. 

Hence  have  I  said  that  error  is  always  z,  fictitious  knoW" 
ledge  (1326).  How  fictions  are  created  by  the  will.  The  dis- 
torted will  moves  the  understanding  while  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  and  the  understanding,  yielding  to  that  motion, 
exchanges  error  for  truth  and  makes  thereof  an  idol  to  itself 
(idid.). 

This  falsehood,  therefore,  which  the  understanding  has 
fixed  its  gaze  upon,  is,  like  all  fictions,  an  entity  purely 
mental ;  and  the  operation  by  which  it  is  formed  belongs  to 
the  faculty  o^  judgment^  or,  as  the  ancients  expressed  it,  of  the 
word  of  the  mind  (1249).  Hence  errors  may  with  propriety 
be  Q2^tA  false  words  or  interior  lies  ^1326). 

1356.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  mental  entities 
formed  by  the  understanding  are  false  per  se;  they  only 
become  false  (i)  when  the  thinking  subject  considers  them,  not 
as  purely  mental,  but  as  existing  in  themselves;  (2)  when, 
though  taking  them  as  mental,  it  judges  them  to  have  a 
foundation  in  direct  knowledge,  which  they  have  not. 

1 357.  I  may,  however,  observe,  that  a  mental  entity  always 
evinces  the  limitation  of  the  human  understanding,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  mode  of  conceiving  which  corresponds  but  imper- 
fectly with  the  nature  of  the  thing  conceived.  In  this  imper- 
fection the  ancients  placed  that  subjective  element  which,  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere,  is  mixed  up  with  our  cognitions  (i  225); 
but  they  also  noticed  that  the  subjective  element  does  not 
necessarily  deceive  us,  nor  render  our  cognitions  false,  because, 
in  virtue  of  that  universality  which  characterises  our  intellec- 
tual faculty,  we  can  know  that  the  said  element  is  subjcctivey 
and  are  in  no  way  obliged  to  take  it  as  objective^  in  which 
case  alone  there  would  be  error.* 


*  S.  Thomas  distinguishes  the  cut 
or  mode  of  the  intellection  from  its 
object.  The  first  belongs  to  the  think- 
ing subject^  and  is  conformable  to  its 
nature,  while  the  second  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  thinking  subject.  For 
example,  we  know  material  things  by 
an  act  which  is  simple  and  immaterial, 
but  we  do  not  attribute  simplicity  and 


immateriali^  to  the  things  themselves. 
Contrariwise,  we  know  God  by  acts 
which  are  manifold,  but  we  do  not  on 
this  account  ascribe  multiplicity  to  Him. 
Hence  our  understanding,  precisely 
because  of  its  universality^  can  distin- 
guish between  what  we,  the  thinking 
subject,  contribute  in  the  mode  of 
our  intellection,  and  what  api>ertains 
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1358.  Error,  therefore,  may  occur  in  two  ways  :-- 

(i)  By  taking  for  a  true  mental  entity  what  is  only  an 
imaginary  phantom  of  our  own ;  for  example,  if  the  absurd 
proposition  *  There  can  be  an  effect  without  a  cause  *  were  put 
forward  as  a  true  object  of  intellectual  apprehension.  In  this 
species  of  error  the  ideal  or  mental  entity  itself  is  wanting. 

(2)  By  taking  as  really  and  externally  existent  an  entity 
which  is  only  mental ;  for  example,  if  I  were  to  say,  *  Maurice 
is  living,*  when  in  fact  he  is  dead,  my  proposition,  considered 
intrinsically  or  in  the  abstract,  would  express  a  true  mental 
entity,  since  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  self-contradictory  in 
its  terms.  But  the  fact  of  Maurice  having  died  causes  it  to 
be  false.  Clearly,  what  constitutes  this  second  species  of 
errors  is  the  absence  of  the  real  or  external  entity. 

Error,  then,  is  simply  an  effort  to  see  with  our  interior  eye 
an  entity  where  there  is  none,  or  else  to  see  it  different  from 
what  it  is.  In  other  words,  by  error  our  internal  vision  mis- 
carries, terminates  in  nullity.* 


to  the  thing  known.  Therefore  the 
thing  known  is  not  altered  by  the 
thinking  subject — is  not  subjectivised  : 
the  only  thing  that  remains  subjective 
is  the  moile  or  act  of  the  intellection. 
This  excellent  distinction  suffices  to 
annihilate  the  scepticism  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy — a  system  which,  as  any 
one  may  see,  is  based  entirely  on  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  whereby  the  mode  or  act 
of  the  intellection  is  identified  with  the 
object  understood.  Here  are  the  words 
of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  they  will 
show  how  accurate  the  Schoolmen  were 
in  discriminating  between  these  two 
things  : — *  Our  understanding  does  not 
attribute  its  mode  of  cognising  to  the 
THINGS  COGNISED :  for  instance,  it 
does  not  attribute  immateriality  to  a 
stone,  although  the  stone  is  cognised 
by  it  in  an  immaterial  way.*  Then, 
speaking  of  the  propositions  which  we 
form  concerning  God,  he  says  : — *  If  in 
the  forming  of  these  propositions  there 
is  some  diversity,  let  this  be  referred  to 
the  understanding  *  [i.e,  the  diversity  is 
a  subjective  element  placed  in  the  pro- 
positions  by  the  thinking  snbject\  ;  *  but 
the  unity*  \in  which  they  terminate\ 
*  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  thing  cog- 
niscii.      This    is  why  sometimes  our 


understanding,  in  making  a  pronounce- 
ment about  God,  introduces  into  it 
some  preposition  expressive  of  diversity, 
as  when  we  say,  **  In  God  there  is  good- 
ness. **  The  effect  of  this  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  indicate  some  diversity,  which 
belongs  to  the  understanding*  \the 
thinking  subject^  'and,  on  the  other, 
some  unity,  which  must  be  referred  to 
the  thing '  [the  object  cognised].  *  Non 
enim  intellectus  modum  quo  intelligit 
REBUS  attribuit  intellectis,  sicut 
nee  lapidi  immaterialitatem,  quamvis 
eum  immaterialiter  cognoscat.  Et  ideo 
...  si  qua  est*  [in  propositions  respect- 
ing God]  '  diversitas  in  compositione, 
ad  intellectum  referatur;  unitas  vero 
ad  rem  intellectam.  Et  ex  hac  ratione 
quandoque  intellectus  noster  enuntia- 
tionem  de  Deo  format  cum  aliqua 
diversitatis  nota  pnepositionem  inter- 
ponendo,  ut  cum  didtur,  Bonitas  est  in 
Deo :  quia  in  hoc  designatur  aliqua 
diversitas,  quae  competit  intellectui,  et 
aliqua  unitas  quam  oportet  ad  rem 
referre  *  {Cowt*  Gent,  L.  i.  c.  36). 

*  I  have  said  that  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  persuasion  : — 

(i)  That  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  primary  criterion  of  certainty,  show- 
ing us  a  truth  intrinsic  to  the  proposition 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 
Continuation, 

1359.  The  persuasion  of  error,  then,  is  a  fictitious  thing: 
it  is  solely  the  work  of  man  himself,  a  striving  against  nature, 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  will  to  seduce  the  understand- 
ing, which,  if  left  to  its  own  action,  would  be  attracted  and 
determined  by  the  light  of  truth  alone. 

Again,  direct  knowledge  being,  as  I  have  said,  always 
true  and  indestructible,  the  persuasion  of  error  can  only  be 
found  within  the  domain  of  reflection — an  operation  which  is, 
so  to  speak,  superadded  to  human  nature.  Thus  in  the  deeper 
recesses  of  the  mind  there  always  lies  the  truth,  and  that 
truth  always  visible  to  a  reflection  actuated  by  a  pure  motive  ; 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  false  persuasion  is  never, 
perhaps,  free  from  misgivings. 

1360.  Error,  therefore,  is  purely  superficial,  and  never 
possesses  itself  of  the  inmost  part  of  man's  nature.  However 
strongly  rooted  a  false  persuasion  may  be,  it  is  generally  full 
of  hesitations.  Doubts  which  seemed  to  have  been  set  at 
rest  will  again  make   their  appearance ;   and  a  mysterious 


to  which  we  assent :  and  in  producing 
this  the  understanding  has  a  larger  share 
than  the  will. 

(2)  That  which  comes  from  the 
secondary  criterion,  whereby  we  know 
that  the  proposition  assented  to  by  us 
is  true,  not  because  we  see  this  truth 
as  intrinsic  to  the  proposition  itself, 
but  because  we  have  an  indubitable 
sign  of  its  being  there— for  example, 
an  infallible  authority :  and  in  producing 
this  kind  of  persuasion  the  will  has  a 
larger  share  than  the  understanding. 

(3)  That  which  comes  from  error : 
and  here  the  principal  agent  is  the 
will,  the  understanding  playing  simply 
the  part  of  an  obedient  instrument. 

S.  Augustine  has  treated  of  these 
three  kinds  of  persuasion — called  by 
him  respectively  understattdin^^  be- 
lieving^ and  opining— m  his  book  en- 
titled De  Utilitate  Credcndi,  He  com- 
pares together  these  three  states  of  the 
human  soul  relatively  to  persuasion  in 
the  following  manner  : — *  There  are  in 


the  human  soul  three  things  akin  to 
one  another,  but  each  very  different 
from  the  others ;  I  mean  understandings 
believingy  and  opining.  The  first  of 
these '  [i.e.  understanding\s  *  considered 
in  its  own  self,  is  always  exempt  from 
moral  obliquity ;  the  second  *  [i.e.  be- 
lieving\  *  is  sometimes  vitiated  by  mo- 
ral obliquity  ;  the  third  *  [i.e.  opimng\ 

*  is  never  without  such  obliquity.  For 
understanding  we  are  indebted  to  rea- 
son  ;  for  believing,  to  authority ;  and 
for  opining,  to  error.  But  everyone 
who  understands  believes  also  *  [i.e.  as 
he  says   lower  down,  yields  belief  to 

truth    itself— \?%\    VERITATI   CREDIT], 

•  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  every 
one  who  opines ;  but  none  of  those 
who  opine  understand  *  (c.  xi.). 
Hence  we  see  that,  according  to  this 
Father  of  the  Church,  error  is  a  non- 
intellection,  a  privation  of  knowledge  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  knowledge 
is  identified  with  certainty. 
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uneasiness  never,  perhaps,  forsakes  entirely  the  victims  of 
error,  though  it  may  not  have  in  itself  sufficient  power  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  tranquillity  of  truth. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
Error  is  always  an  ignorance, 

1361.  By  assenting  to  error  the  understanding  terminates, 
not  in  truth,  but  in  a  mere  fiction,  in  an  object  devoid  of  entity 
(1354  etc.).  Hence  did  I  say  that  in  error  the  term  of  the 
understanding  is  per  se  a  nullity.  Therefore  error  does  not 
give  man  a  cognition,  but  deprives  him  of  one.  Man  sees 
nothing,  but  persuades  himself  that  he  sees  something,  and 
says  so ;  in  a  word,  he  lies  to  himself.  Such  is  the  sort  of 
knowledge  which  man  acquires  by  error. 

1362.  It  is  always  ignorance,  but  of  a  kind  far  worse  than 
the  ignorance  usually  so  called.  For  whilst  the  latter  consists 
in  a  simple  negation  of  knowledge,  error,  under  the  prompting 
of  the  will,  adds  to  that  negation  an  effort  of  the  understand- 
ing to  create  a  mere  phantom  which  may  stand  in  lieu  of  the 
real  knowledge  which  is  wanting,  and  thus  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  affirming  to  oneself  that  one  knows.  Now,  to  credit  one- 
self with  a  knowledge  one  does  not  possess,  is  nothing  else 
than  a  fabrication  of  pride.  Pride,  therefore,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  every  formal  error,  and  is  essentially  characteristic 
of  W 

To  express  this  species  of  negation  of  knowledge  as  dis- 
tinguished from  simple  ignorance,  the  ancients  appropriately 
gave  it  the  name  o{ privation, 

>  This    is    an    observation    of    S.  {De  Utility  Credendi,  c.  xi.).     In  like 

Augustine,  that  wonderful  genius  who  manner  S.  Thomas  calls  presumption 

had  so  keen  an  insight  into  the  secrets  the  *  mother  of  error  *  (mater  erroris) 

of  the  human  heart.     He  says:—* To  {Cont.    Gent,   L.    i.    c    v.).      Who, 

opine*  [i.e.   to  be  in  error^see  pre-  then,  are  the  persons  justly  chargeable 

ceding  note]  *  is  a  most  reprehensible  with  credulity  ?    Those  only  who  jrield 

thing,  for  two  reasons  :  (i)  because  he  themselves  up  to  error.     For  the  Scep- 

who    is    already    persuaded     that    he  tic,    therefore,    to    say  that    he    will 

knows  *  [as  those  are  who  firmly  ad-  believe  in  nothing  is  a  very  poor  way 

here  to  error]  *  cannot  learn  even  what  of  guarding  himself  against  the  vice  of 

he  might  otherwise  learn  ;  (2)  because  credulity  ;  for  to  believe  in  nothing  is 

his  presumption  in  forming  such  per-  to  be  credulous  to  error — the  one  very 

suasion  is  of  itself  a  sure  sign  of  an  thing  in  which,  according  to  the  great 

evil-disposed  spirit.    For  a  man,  there-  authorities  I  have  quoted,  vicious  ere* 

fore,  to  opine  that  he  knows  what  he  dulity  properly  consists, 
does  not  know  is  a  vicious  credulity ' 
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PART    V. 

CONCLUSION. 

CHAPTER   I. 

s    Augustine's  analysis  of  the  error  of  the  materialists  is 

ADDUCED  IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  ABOVE   DOCl'RINES  CONCERN- 
ING  ERROR. 

1363.  S.  Augustine,  analysing  the  error  of  Materialists, 
describes  it  as  being  nothing  but  a  privation  of  knowledge,  so 
that  when  the  Materialist  says  to  himself  that  his  soul  is 
corporeal,  he  does  not  express  what  he  knows,  but  only  what 
he  reputes  {putat)  the  soul  to  be.* 

This  reminds  us,  therefore,  that  to  know  and  to  repute  that 
a  thing  is  such  or  such  are  two  intellectual  operations  quite 
different  from  each  other. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  operations  that  is  liable  to  enor. 
When  the  thing  is  not  what  one  reputes  it  to  be,  there  is  an 
opinion,  an  error. 

1364.  Now,  a  most  important  inquiry  suggests  itself: 
*  How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  a  man,  without  having  know- 
ledge of  a  proposition,  gives  assent  to  it,  affirming  to  himself 
that  he  knows  what  he  does  not  know  ? '  And  not  only  this, 
but  he  affirms  and  assents  to  the  contrary  of  what  he  knows, 
as  in  the  case  of  Materialists.  I  say,  as  in  the  case  of 
Materialists,  because  S.  Augustine  holds  that  the  immateri- 
ality of  the  soul  is  naturally  known  to  every  man  by  the 
testimony   of  consciousness.*      Hence   the  question   arises : 

>  *  Cum    ergo,   verbi   gratia,  mens  *  In  the  X.  Book  de  Trinitatey  S. 

aiirem  so  putat,  acrem  intelligere  putat,  Augustine  proves  at  length  that  every 

se  tamcn  intelligere  scit :  acrem  se  esse  man,  by  the  testimony  of  his  conscious- 

non  sciT,  setl  putat  '  {De  Trinit,  L.  ness,  knows  that  he  has  lifc^  sense,  and 

X.  c.  8).  understanding,  and  that  for  a  man  to 
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*  How  does  a  man  come  to  affirm  that  his  soul  is  corporeal, 
when  he  knows  by  his  consciousness  that  it  is  spiritual  ? ' 

1365.  There  are  here  two  contradictory  things:  on  the 
one  hand  the  Materialist  has  in  his  inner  self  the  knowledge 
of  his  soul  as  a  living,  sentient,  and  intelligent  subject ;  and 
on  the  other  he  entertains  the  opinion  that  his  soul  is  cor- 
poreal. This  contradiction  cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than 
by  means  of  the  distinction  of  the  two  intellectual  functions 
I  have  already  described,  namely:  (i)  the  apprehension  of 
the  truth,  whence  direct  knowledge  proceeds ;  (2)  reflection, 
whence  reflex  knowledge  proceeds.  The  Materialist,  by  direct 
knowledge,  supplied  by  the  intimate  feeling  he  has  of  himself 
and  by  his  consciousness,  knows  that  the  soul  is  of  a  spiritual 
and  intellectual  nature ;  but,  setting  aside  this  intimate 
knowledge,  he,  by  another  act  of  the  understanding,  seeks  to 
know  what  the  soul  is,  as  though  he  did  not  already  know, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  known  truth,  declares  the  soul  to  be 
corporeal, 

1366.  At  this  point  S.  Augustine  proposes  to  himself  the 
objection  :  *  If  every  one  of  us  naturally  knows  his  soul,  how 
is  it  that  we  are  all  enjoined  by  a  special  precept  to  know  our- 
selves ? '  And  he  replies  :  '  I  take  this  precept  to  mean  that 
we  ought  to  think  of  what  our  soul  is ;  for  it  is  one  thing  not 
to  know  what  the  soul  is,  and  another  not  to  think  of  it.'  *  We 
may  know  ourselves  without  thinking  of  it — />.,  without  actu- 
ally reflecting  on  what  we  know. 

1367.  But  by  what  steps  can  a  man's  reflection  become 
inturbidated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  in  him  the  opinion 
that  his  soul  is  corporeal }  As  to  this,  says  S.  Augustine,  we 
must  observe  that  *  Those  who  opine  that  the  soul  is  corporeal 
err,  not  because  in  their  concept  of  the  soul  they  do  not  in- 

know  this  is  the  same  as  to  know  his  It   is  clear,  then,  that   S.   Augustine 

soul — a  living,  sentient,  and  intelligent  looks  upon  internal  observation  as  the 

subject.     Hence,   if  any  one  errs  in  proj)er  means  for  knowing  what  the 

this  matter,  it   is  because  he  attaches  soul  is. 

to  the  said  knowledge  something  he-  *  *  Ut  quid  ergo  ei  [animse]  prae- 

terogeneous  and  not  found  in  his  inner  ceptum   est    ut    se  ipsam   cognoscat  ? 

consciousness,   but   derived   from    the  Credo  ut  se  ipsam  cogitet .  .  .  .  ;  cum 

external  senses,   which   have  not  per-  aliud  sit  non  se  NOSSE,  aliud  non  se 

ception  of  the  soul,  but  of  bodies  only.  cogitarb  '  (/?«  Trinit,  L.  x.  c.  5). 

VOL,  IIL  S 
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elude  the  intelligence '  [for  they  do  include  it],  *  but  because 
they'  [arbitrarily]  *  conjoin  with  that  concept  certain  things 
without  which  they  would  be  unable  to  conceive  any  nature  ; 
for,  in  their  estimation,  whatever  one  would  wish  them  to 
conceive,  apart  from  corporeal  images,  is  nothing  at  all.' ' 

1368.  But  why  cannot  these  men  think  of  anything  except 
bodies,  and  whenever  they  begin  to  think  of  something,  their 
minds  are  at  once  haunted  by  corporeal  images  ?  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  that,  in  order  that  a  man  may,  by  the 
use  of  reflection,  find  v/hat  he  seeks,  he  must  know  bow  to 
direct  the  reflection  aright.  Failing  this,  he  will  go  wrong, 
and  easily  exchange  that  thing  for  another.  Now,  by  what 
\s  man's  reflection  directed  }  Principally  by  the  will  and  its 
habits.  Why,  then,  does  the  reflection  of  Materialists,  when 
engaged  in  looking  for  spirit^  find  nothing  but  body  ?  The 
reason,  answers  S.  AUgustine,  is  that  Materialists  have  never 
practised  their  reflection  except  on  corporeal  things  ;  and  this 
because  their  will  has  made  these  things  the  all-engrossing 
object  of  its  delight.  Hence  they  have  never  learnt  the  way 
in  which  a  reflex  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  substance  is 
obtained,  and  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  way  to  be 
followed  in  reference  to  the  bodies  outside  of  us.  In  order 
that  reflection  may  perceive  what  these  bodies  are,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  external  observation  ;  whereas  internal  obser- 
vation alone,  or  the  concentration  of  reflection  on  our  inner 
selves,  can  enable  it  to  perceive  the  true  nature  of  the  soul. 
But  let  us  hear  S.  Augustine  himself:— 

'  Let  not  the  rational  soul,  therefore,  seek  itself  as  though 
it  were  at  a  distance  from  itself.  For  what  is  so  present  to 
thought  as  what  is  present  to  the  soul  ?  Or  what  is  so 
present  to  the  soul  as  the  soul  itself.*^  ....  What  is  in  the 
soul  so  intimately  as  the  soul  ?  But  since  the  soul  is  in  those 
things  of  which  it  thinks  with  love,  and  since  in  our  case  ' 
[t/iat  of  Materialists]  •  its  love  has  been  and  is  habitually 
engrossed  with  sensible,  that  is  to  say,  corporeal  things,  the 
result  is  that  it  cannot  think  of  itself  without  the  images  of 
such  things.     From  this   inability  to  distinguish  from    itself 

'  De  Trinit,  x.  7. 
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the  images  of  the  things  it  has  sensibly  experienced,  and  thus 
see  its  own  pure  self  alone,  there  is  bom  to  it  the  foul  stain  of 
error.  For  these  images  have,  through  the  adhesive  force  of 
love,  become  wonderfully  attached  to  it ;  and  its  impurity  lies 
in  this,  that  when  trying  to  think  of  itself  alone,  it  fancies 
itself  to  be  that  without  which  it  would  be  unable  to  conceive 
itself;  ^ 

1369.  From  this  we  see  that  the  cofifusion  of  ideas  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  always  presupposed  by  error,  proceeds  from 
the  bad  disposition  of  the  will,  which  does  not  know  how  to 
move  the  understanding  to  make  the  necessary  distinctions, 
and  closes  the  judgment  while  that  confusion  still  remains. 
The  holy  Doctor  goes  on  to  anatomise  with  his  characteristic 
sagacity  every  fibre,  so  to  speak,  of  the  error  of  Materialists 
thus :  *  When  the  soul,  therefore,  is  commanded  to  "  know 
itself,"  let  it  not  seek  itself  as  though  it  were  detached  from 
itself,  but  rather  let  it  get  rid  of  what  it  has  conjoined  with 
itself.  For  the  soul  is  interior,  and  not  only  more  interior 
than  these  sensible  things  which  are  manifestly  external,  but 
also  more  than  their  images,  which  are  found  in  a  part  of  it, 
and  with  which  the  beasts  also  are  furnished,  albeit,  they 
have  no  understanding — a  faculty  proper  to  the  rational 
nature  alone.  But  this  soul,  essentially  interior,  when  send- 
ing forth  its  love  to  these,  as  it  were,  vestiges  of  many  in- 
tentions {in  ticec  quasi  vestigia  multarum  intentionum  exerit 
afnoris  affecttim)^  goes  in  a  certain  manner  outside  itself.  .  .  . 
Let  it  therefore  know  its  true  self,  and  not  seek  this  self  as  if 
it  were  something  external.  Let  it  fix  on  its  lone  self  the 
intention  of  the  will  whereby  it  was  wandering  through  other 
objects,  and  let  it  think  of  itself  (intentionem  voluntatis^ 
qua  per  alia  vagabatur^  statuat  in  semetipsanty  et  se  cogitet). 
It  will  thus  see  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  did 
not  ....  know  itself^ ;  only  that  by  loving  those  objects 

*  De  Trinit.  x.  7,  8.     This  kind  of  earliest  infancy  most  active,  and  absorb 

impurity  we  carry  with  us  from  birth,  him,  as  it  were,  wholly  to  themselves, 

but  it  grows  worse  by  evil  habit.     As  before  his  reason  has  come  to  a  state  in 

a   matter  of  fact,  the  rational  part  of  which  it  can  hold  dominion  over  them, 
man  is  found  to  proceed  with  faltering  '**  By  a  direct  knowledge,  to  which 

steps  ;  whereas  his  senses  are  from  his  reflection  was  wanting. 
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together  with  itself,  it  CONFOUNDED  itself  with  them,  and 
joined  them,  so  to  speak,  to  itself.  This  it  was  that  caused  it 
to  repute  as  identical  things  which  were  widely  different.* 

1370.  Now,  how  does  S.  Augustine  propose  to  assist  the 
inturbidated  and  straying  reflection  of  Materialists,  so  that  it 
may  find  the  soul's  true  self,  and  steadily  fix  its  eye  on  it  } 
In  two  ways :  (i)  by  bringing  them  to  consider  what  those 
points  are  on  which  all  men  think  perfectly  alike,  and  what 
those  upon  which  opinions  differ,  leading  them  to  advert  that 
while  there  is  uncertainty  in  the  latter  points,  in  the  former 
there  is  certainty^;  (2)  by  calling  their  attention,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  those  things  which  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  doubt,  and,  on  the  other,  to  those  concerning  which  doubts 
may  be  entertained.  After  laying  it  down  that  error  can  be 
found  only  in  these  latter  things,  he  shows  that  the  error 
arises  simply  from  these  things  being  gratuitously  added  to 
the  truth.  ^  S.  Augustine,  therefore,  recognises  the  general 
consensus  of  mankind,  and  the  logical  necessity  inherent  in  the 
intellectual  perception,  as  the  two  means  available  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  a  reflection  that  has  gone  utterly  wrong 
to  recover  itself. 

1 37 1.  Another  consequence  flowing  from  all  these  things 
is,  that  false  persuasions  arc  never  so  firm  as  those  which  rest 
on  the  clear  truth,  nor  can  they  long  continue  without  being 
disturbed  by  uneasiness  and  doubt.     Hence  it  is  that  many, 


»  De  Trifiit.  x.  8. 

^  '  Secernat  (mens)  quod  se  putat, 
ccrnal  quod  sciT :  hoc  ei  reniancat, 
unde  ne  illi  quidem  dubitavenint,  qui 
aliud  atquc  aliud  corpus  esse  mentem 
putaverunt.  Neque  enim  omnis  mens 
aerem  sc  esse  cxistimat  ;  sed  aliae  ignem, 
ali?p  cerebrum,  aliieque  aliud  corpus,  et 
aliud  aline  ;  Omnes  tamense  intelligere 
noverunt,  et  esse  et  vivere  ;  sed  in- 
telligere ad  quod  intelligimt  referunt, 
esse  autem  et  vivere  ad  se  ipsas,'ctc. 
{Dc  Trinit.  x.  lo.) 

'  *  Sed  quoniam  de  natura  mentis 
agitur,  removeamus  a  consideratione 
nostra  omnes  notitias  quix;  capiuntur 
extrinsecus  per  sensus  corporis ;  et  ea 
quae  posuimus  omnes  mentes  de  se  ipsis 
nosse  ccrtasque  esse,  diligentius  attcn- 


damus.  Utrum  enim  aeris  sit  vis 
vivendi,  reminiscendi,  inlelligendi, 
volendi,  cogitandi,  sciendi,  judicandi  ; 
an  ignis,  an  cerebri,  an  sanguinis,  an 
atomorum,  an,  prater  usitata  quatuor 
clementa,  quinti  nescio  cujus  corp>ons, 
an  ipsius  carnis  nostroe  compago  vel 
temperamentum  hax  efficere  valeat, 
dubitaverunt  homines ;  et  alius  hoc, 
alius  aliud  affirmare  conatus  est.  Vivere 
se  tamcn,  et  meminisse,  et  intelligere,  et 
velle,  et  cogitare,  et  scire,  et  judicare 
quis  dubitct  ?  .  .  .  Non  est  igitur  aliquid 
eorum  ;  totumcjue  illud  quod  se  jubetur 
ut  noverit,  ad  hoc  pertinet  ut  certa  sit 
non  se  esse  aliquid  eorum  de  quibus 
incerta  est,  idque  solum  esse  se  certa 
sit,  quod  solum  esse  se  certa  est '  {^De 
Trinit,  x.  lo). 
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after  striving  for  a  length  of  time  to  secure  a  steady  peace  of 
mind  by  a  false  persuasion,  but  all  in  vain,  abandon  them- 
selves at  last  to  the  belief  that  certainty  is  an  impossible 
thing,  thus  ending  their  laborious  intellectual  wanderings  in  a 
melancholy  scepticism. 

As  an  example  of  the  unsteadiness  of  false  persuasions,  I 
could  not  produce  anything  better  than  what  is  said  by  S. 
Augustine  on  the  divergence  or  mutability  of  the  opinions 
harboured  by  Materialists  in  that  part  in  which  they  err.  It 
IS  as  follows  : — 

*  The  whole  drift  of  the  precept  which  says  "  know  thy- 
self"  is  this  :  that  the  soul  should  make  itself  certain  that  it 
is  none  of  those  things  about  which  it  has  uncertainty,  but  is 
that  only  which  it  indubitably  knows  itself  to  be.  For  the 
soul  which  thinks  itself  to  be  fire,  or  air,  or  some  other  cor- 
poreal thing,  does  so  with  uncertainty  ;  and  surely  no  one 
could  expect  it  to  think  itself  as  being  what  it  truly  is  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  it  thinks  itself  as  being  what  it  is  not.* 
For,  of  all  such  things  as  fire,  air,  this  or  that  body,  this  or  that 
part  or  structure  and  complexion  of  body,  the  soul  thinks  by 
means  of  images  presented  to  it  by  the  phantasy  ;  and,  never- 
theless, it  does  not  affirm  itself  to  be  all  these  things  together, 
but  only  one  or  other  of  them.  If,  however,  it  were  one  of 
these  things,  it  would  certainly  think  of  that  one  differently 
from  all  the  others,  that  is,  not  by  means  of  a  phantasm,  as  is 
the  case  with  things  which  are  detached  from  us  and  are 
touched  by  the  bodily  sense — either  themselves  or  others 
similar  to  them — but  by  an  interior  presence,  not  simulated, 
but  true  ^  (for  there  is  nothing  more  present  to  the  soul  than 
the  soul  itself) ;  in  which  way,  indeed,  it  thinks  of  itself  as 
possessed  of  life,  and  memory,  and  understanding,  and  will. 
For  it  knows  these  things  in  its  own  self,  and  does  not  picture 
them  as  though  they  were  outside  of  it  and  had  been  touched 
by  the  sense,  as  bodies  are.     Now,  if  the  soul  will  not  take 

*  Tn  all  this  reasoning  of  S.  Augus-  ates,  as  we  have  seen  (988  etc.). 
tine  we  can  see  the  distinction  of  the  •  Here  we  see  again  how,  accord- 
subjective  from  the  objective,  and  the  ing  to  S.  Augustine,  interior  observa- 
extra-subjective  elements,  in  the  con-  tion  is  the  only  means  by  which  correct 
fusion  of  which  all  Materialism  origin-  ideas  of  the  soul  can  be  formed. 
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from  the  thoughts  of  these  corporeal  objects  any  thing  in 
order,  by  a  fiction,  to  attach  it  to  itself,  and  to  repute  it  as 
being  its  own  self,  whatever  remains  to  it  (after  the  external 
objects  of  those  thoughts  have  been  removed),  that,  and  that 
only,  is  its  true  self.'^ 

*  De  Trinit.  x,  lo. 
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1372.  I  shall  now  present  in  a  brief  summary  all  the 
points  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  Section. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge — the  direct  ^  and  the 
reflex.  The  first  kind,  as  compared  with  the  second,  is  the 
truth  ^  of  which  all  men  are  in  possession.  Reflex  know- 
ledge consists  simply  in  developing  direct  knowledge,  joining 
together  its  several  parts,  and  submitting  it  to  analysis.  It 
is  true  when  it  faithfully  corresponds  to  and  accords  with  the 
direct ;  and  it  is  false  when  the  reflection  which  forms  it, 
instead  of  basing  itself  upon  and  honestly  accepting  the 
depositions  of  the  direct,  chooses  to  invent,  to  create.  Hence 
error  is  a  sort  of  creation  which  man  makes  for  himself 
through  a  wrong  use  of  reflection. 

The  results  of  the  first  reflections  constitute  what  I  have 
called  popular  knowledge  \  those  of  subsequent  reflections 
constitute  philosophic  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  the  more 
liable  to  error  in  proportion  to  its  greater  dependence  on 
reflection.  Consequently,  philosophic  is  more  liable  to  error 
than  popular  knowledge. 


*  Direct  knowledge  is  composed, 
as  I  have  said,  first,  of  the  form  of 
human  reason,  or  the  idea  of  being  in 
gmeral  {ens  communissimum) ;  next,  of 
the  intellectual  perceptions ;   and  then 
of  the  first  ideas  which  man  has  been 
able  to  obtain  through  the  functions  of 
universalisation  and  integratum.  Should 
anyone    prefer  to    exclude    from    the 
sphere  or  direct  knowledge  the  ideas 
which  are  obtained  through  integration^ 
on  the  ground  that  this  function  sup- 
poses a  previous  reflection,  I  would  not 
oppose  him,  provided  he  distinctly  ad- 
mits that  these  ideas  are  in  themselves 


of  an  entirely  new  formation,  and  con- 
stitute a  fundamental  class  of  cognitions. 
This  natural  knowledge  is  not  subject 
to  error,  and  is  the  exemplar ,  the  stand- 
ard by  means  of  which  all  other  cog- 
nitions are  verified  and  corrected. 

'  The  idea  of  bang  is  the  same  as 
logical  truth  taken  in  its  most  general 
sense.  The  first  ideas^  or  the  essences 
first  known  by  us,  are  special  truths 
or  exemplars,  which  serve  us  for  know- 
ing and  verifying,  as  also,  with  the  aid 
of  analysis,  explicitly  distinguishing 
from  one  another  the  various  cases  of 
things  falling  under  them. 
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1373.  Reflection  adds  luminousness  and  perfection  to 
human  knowledge.  Hence  philosophic  knowledge,  while  on 
the  one  hand  having  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  liable  to 
error,  possesses,  on  the  other — when  it  seizes  on  the  truth — a 
luminousness  and  perfection  immensely  greater  than  that  of 
popular  knowledge. 

Reflection — the  fount  of  this  more  luminous  knowledge  as 
well  as  of  that  which  men  usually  understand  by  the  word 
knowledge — is  moved  by  the  instinct  and  by  the  will ;  but  we 
may  say  straightway  by  the  will,  because  the  will  always 
co-operates,  at  least  by  way  of  habits,  or  else  negatively. 
Hence,  according  as  the  will  is  righteously  or  unrighteously 
disposed,  it  causes  reflection  to  result  in  truth  or  in  error. 

When  the  will  is  habituated  to  give  a  wrong  turn  to  re- 
flection, the  latter  falls  into  a  state  of  confusion,  and  no  longer 
sees  anything  clearly,  not  even  what  is  evident  The  interior 
eye  is  darkened,  and  man  in  this  condition  denies  even  the 
first  principles  of  reason. 

1374.  But  if  direct  knowledge  is  the  rule  or  criterion  to 
which  reflection  must,  in  order  to  avoid  error,  be  conformed, 
the  question  arises  :  Whence  does  this  knowledge  derive  an 
authority  and  force  of  so  binding  a  nature  ? 

From  intellectual  evidence ;  which  evidence  is  not  a  sub- 
jective fact,*  but  an  evidence  possessed  of  a  force  of  its  own, 
and  binding  on  man  precisely  because  it  is  intellectual  and 
not  sensible  ;  in  other  words,  because  it  has  an  intrinsic  logical 
necessity,  in  virtue  of  which  man  cannot  help  feeling  in  his 
inmost  consciousness  that  to  think  contrary  to  it  would  be  an 
impossibility. 

But  whence  so  stringent  a  necessity  ?  From  the  source  of 
all  intellectual  cognitions,  the  idea  of  being.  This  idea  absorbs 
in  itself  alone  all  possibilities,  the  union  of  which  is  exactly 
what  we  call  logical  necessity ;  for  whatever  is,  must  neces- 
sarily be  contained  in  them.  Hence  the  conclusion,  that  the 
true  and  ultimate  principle  of  certainty  is  not  and  cannot  be 
anything  else  than  the  idea  of  beings  which  is  ever-present  to 
the  human  spirit,  and  manifests  itself  to  it,  not  only  as  most 

*  /,/.  does  not  derive  its  force  from  the  thinking  subject  itself.  —Translators. 
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evident,  but  also  as  intrinsically  necessary,  in  such  a  manner 
that  outside  of  it  nothing  could  be  conceived.  Therefore  all 
men  must  conduct  their  reasonings  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  if  they  wish  to  find  the  truth. 

1375.  But  do  men  naturally  reason  in  conformity  with 
this  supreme  criterion  of  truth }  As  regards  direct  know- 
ledge, they  certainly  do  so ;  but  this  kind  of  knowledge 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  men 
living  together  in  society.  As  to  what  takes  place  in  them 
when  they  pass  to  reflection,  is  a  question  of  merely  contingent 
fact ;  and  the  only  way  to  its  solution  is  by  diligently  observ- 
ing the  history  of  the  human  race.  This  course  may  not, 
perhaps,  seem  quite  philosophical  to  those  who  look  upon 
philosophy  as  a  thing  too  abstract  to  mix  itself  up  with  con- 
crete facts.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  such  an 
opinion,  I  shall  not  refrain  from  giving  a  few  hints  on  this 
point ;  and  even  though  these  hints  were  not  deemed  philo- 
sophical, it  will  be  more  than  enough  for  me  if  they  are  true. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  history  of  mankind  presents  to  us  a  sad 
spectacle.  Corruption  of  heart,  perturbation  of  mind — behold 
the  universal  heritage  of  the  human  family.  Such  is  man's 
history ;  and  the  massa  corrupta  of  S.  Paul  (Gal.  v.  9)  is  its 
theory. 

*  Scarcely '  (says  Cicero)  *  are  we  come  into  this  world  and 
taken  in  hand,  but  we  begin  to  be  involved  in  every  kind  of 
ribaldry,  and  in  an  extreme  perversity  of  opinions  ;  so  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  sucking  in  error  with  our  nurse's 
milk.  And  when  we  are  given  back  to  our  parents,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  instructors,  we  imbibe  such  a  variety 
of  errors  that  truth  is  displaced  by  vanity,  and  nature  itself 
succumbs  under  the  confirmed  habits  of  false  opinions.  The 
poets  also  come  in,  and,  by  a  great  show  of  learning  and 
wisdom,  charm  us  so  much  that  we  greedily  listen  to  the 
reading  of  them,  read  them  ourselves,  learn  them  by  heart, 
so  that  our  minds  become  quite  saturated  with  their  teach- 
ings. But  when  to  all  this  there  is  added  the  multitude — 
that  multitude  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  may  not  un- 
fitly be  called  the  most  influential  of  all  our  teachers  (quasi 
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maximus  quidcm  magister  popultis),  has,  on  the  other,  aban- 
doned itself  all  round,  and  with  one  accord,  to  all  vices — then 
indeed  is  it  that  we  are  vltiitcd  to  the  core  {plane  inficimur) 
with  depraved  opinions,  and  make  our  life  a  standing  con- 
tradiction to  nature.'  * 

1376.  Clearly,  then,  the  individual  would  not  have  found 
in  the  general  sense  of  mankind  a  sure  means  for  rectifying 
his  inturbidated  and  straying  reflection.  The  case  is,  how- 
ever, totally  different  with  men  placed  in  Christian  society. 
Here  each  individual  finds  in  the  authority  of  other  men 
(provided  only  he  sincerely  desires  to  know  how  to  choose 
them)  ^  a  safe  means  by  which  to  sustain  and  reassure  himself 
when  groping  his  way  in  fear  and  uncertainty  ;  so  that  they 
who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  means  are  without  excuse. 
Truth  is  immovably  established,  not  in  humanitarian^  but  in 
Christian  society.  In  this  society,  and  not  in  any  other,  has 
been  laid,  to  use  a  Scripture  phrase,  *  The  pillar  and  founda- 
tion of  the  truth '  (i  Tim.  iii.  15).  Only  a  positive  divine  aid 
could  enable  man's  reflection  to  proceed  on  its  path  with 
certainty  and  security ;  even  as  only  a  divine  virtue  could 
instantaneously  make  a  confirmed  paralytic  walk,  or  one  who 
is  blind  see.^ 

1377.  But  was  it  enough,  in  order  adequately  to  provide 
for  the  requirements  of  men,  to  secure  the  existence  of  truth 
upon  this  earth }  No ;  it  was  also  necessary  to  ameliorate 
their  will^  since  it  is  by  voluntary  action  that  they  have  to 


'  Tuscul,  L.  iii.  I,  2.  Anyone 
may  see  that  this  and  what  follows  is 
a  refutation  of  De  Lamennais. 

*  This  choice  could  not  be  made 
except  by  means  of  the  light  of  reason, 
which  no  man  ever  loses,  however 
much  his  reflection  may  have  gone 
astray.  This  light  would  not,  by  itself, 
suffice  to  bring  one  back  to  the  truth  ; 
not,  indeed,  owing  to  any  defect  in  the 
light  itself,  but  owing  to  the  defect  of 
the  eye,  which  does  not  look  in  the  right 
direction.  What,  then,  ought  a  man 
to  do?  To  associate  his  own  light 
with  the  light  of  other  men,  to  msdce 
use  of  what  little  virtue  there  remains 
to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  find  faith- 


ful counsellors.  Thus  what  assists  the 
man  who  has  lost  his  way  is  not  his 
individual  light  alone,  nor  yet  the 
light  of  other  men  alone,  but  it  is  the 
two  lights  combined.  And  so  the  in- 
dividual does  not  seek  counsel  without 
knowing  who  his  counsellors  are — that 
is,  he  chooses  them  not  because  they 
are  men,  but  on  account  of  the  lights 
which  he  knows  them  to  possess. 

■  According  to  S.  Gregory  the 
Great,  the  blind  man  whom  our  Blessed 
Lord  cured  signifies,  not  the  individual, 
but  the  entire  human  race. — Cacum 
quippe  est  genus  humanum* — {Horn,  it, 
in  Evang,) 
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adhere  to  that  truth  which,  even  when  not  heeded  by  them,  is 
always  before  their  eyes.  Hence  we  find  that  Christianity  has 
led  men  to  the  truth  by  correcting  their  vices.  It  made  them 
good,  and,  as  a  result,  they  became  enlightened ;  culture  and 
civilisation  sprang  up  from  the  root  of  virtue.  For  really  doing 
good  to  men,  therefore,  it  is  but  a  small  thing  to  point  out  in 
what  the  criterion  of  certainty  consists  ;  one  must  furthermore 
inculcate  to  them  the  necessity  of  dipure  love  of  truths  and  im- 
plant that  love  in  their  hearts. 

Hence  S.  Augustine  said  :  '  He  alone  is  the  true  Teacher, 
who  has  power,  not  only  to  impress  upon  us  the  species,  and 
to  infuse  the  light,  but  also  to  give  VIRTUE  to  the  heart  of 
his  hearers.' 
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SECTION    VII. 

ON  THE  FORCE  OF  A   PRIORI  REASONING. 


CHAPTER   I. 


WHAT  THE   AUTHOR   MEANS   BY  A   PRIORI   REASONING. 


1378.  I  have  distinguished  th^  form  of  knowledge  from 
knowledge  taken  in  a  strict  sense,*  and  have  shown  that  the 
first  is  innate  in  us,  but  the  second  acquired. 

Knowledge  in  the  strict  sense  is  first  direct  and  then 
reflex.  That  which  is  reflex  of  the  first  reflection — namely, 
popular  knowledge — adds  to  the  direct  the  notion  of  new 
beings.^  That,  on  the  contrary,  which  we  acquire  through 
ulterior  reflection — namely,  the  philosophic — does  not,  in  fact, 
reveal  any  new  objects  ;  but  it  throws  greater  light  on  those 
already  known,  and  intensifies  our  persuasion  of  the  truth,  thus 
giving  us  a  contentment  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  foretaste 


*  The  philosophical  vocabulary  is 
not  yet  perfectly  fixed,  so  that,  in  order 
to  make  oneself  understood,  one  must 
sometimes  use  the  same  word  in  different 
significations.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  the 
limited  nature  of  language,  and  the 
affinity  which  exists  between  ideas,  will 
ever  permit  of  anything  else  being  done. 
When,  however,  a  writer  uses  a  word 
in  different  meanings,  it  is  his  duty  to 
state  in  which  of  those  meanings  he  em- 
ploys it  in  each  case. 

*  These  beings  are  the  cause  of  the 
universe  and,  in  general,  the  invisible 
powers.  The  knowledge  we  acquire  of 
them,  however,  as  I  have  already  de- 
monstrated, is  of  the  negative  kind  only. 
Under  the  word  knowledge  I  have  some- 
times included  they^rw  of  knowledge  ; 
here  I  add  the  clause  in  a  strict  sense^  to 


intimate  that  I  am  using  that  word  to 
signify  a  knowledge  obtained  through 
some  judgment.  Men  do  not  generally 
speak  of  the  form  of  reason  as  distin- 
guished from  everything  else,  or,  if  they 
speak  of  it,  they  prefer  to  call  it  the  /ight 
of  reason.  And  though  the  etymology 
of  the  word  intellect  [intus  legere)  shows 
that  in  the  common  estimation  the 
faculty  of  understanding  implies  some- 
thing  essentially  understood,  neverthe- 
less this  '  first  understood  *  is  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  designated  in  common 
parlance  by  the  name  of  knowledge. 
This  may  serve  to  account  for  that  kind 
of  universal  persuasion,  which  we  find 
also  in  antiquity  (excepting  the  few 
philosophers  who  rose  above  the  com- 
mon), that  all  knowledge  is  acquired 
through  the  senses. 
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of  the  beatitude  that  will  be  produced  by  the  full  and  open 
manifestation  of  truth  itself. 

The  knowledge — whether  direct  or  reflex  of  first  reflection 
— which  terminates  in  new  objects,  may  appropriately  be  called 
fundamental,^  inasmuch  as  whatever  reflex  knowledge  one  may 
afterwards  acquire  is,  in  substance,  therein  contained.  Hence, 
by  simply  analysing  the  fundamental  knowledge  we  shall  find 
it  easy  to  discriminate  between  what  is  d  priori  and  what  d 
posteriori  in  human  knowledge  generally. 

1379.  TYiQ  fundamental,  like  all  other  knowledge,  is  made 
up  of  two  elements:  (i)  the  idea  of  being,  and  (2)  modes  or 
determinations  of  being.  The  idea  of  being,  by  absorbing  in 
itself  all  possibility,  is  the  source  of  whatever  there  is  of  neces- 
sary and  universal  in  human  cognitions.  Now  necessity  and 
universality  are  precisely  the  characteristics  oi  d  priori  know- 
ledge (304-309).  Therefore,  whatever  d  priori  element  can  be 
found  in  any  cognition  is  included  in  the  idea  of  being  taken 
universally,  and  the  diverse  special  cognitions  partake  of  it 
solely  because  this  idea  is  commingled  with  them  (408  etc.). 

Hence  that  knowledge  which  is  composed  of  the  idea  of 
being  taken  universally,  and  of  determinations  or  modes  of 
being,  is  not  wholly  d  priori^  but  mixed,  nor  does  it  actually 
exist  until  its  two  constituent  elements  are  present  and  joined 
together.  Consequently  its  formation  depends  on  sensible 
perceptions,  and  a  first  intellectual  attention  turned  on  them, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  its  existence  is  acquired 
d  posteriori.  To  find,  therefore,  pure  d  priori  knowledge  we 
must  ascend  to  the  idea  of  being  itself,  and  confine  our  thought 
to  it  exclusively. 

1380.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  two  expres- 
sions, d  priori  and  d  posteriori^  appear  by  their  etymology  to 
have  been  invented  for  indicating  a  reasoning  rather  than  a 
simple  intellection  ;  for  the  first  of  them  signifies '  An  argument 
drawn  from  that  which  goes  before,*  and  the  second  *  An  argu- 
ment drawn  from  that  which  comes  after.'     By  that  which 

• 

*  The  fundamental  kncrwledge  is,       (2)  of  rcasonini^s,  which  give  a  negative 
therefore,  composed  ( i )  of  perceptions,       knowledge, 
which  contain  2l positive  knowledge,  and 
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'  goes  before  *  was  generally  meant  the  cause  of  a  thing,  and 
by  that  which  '  comes  after/  the  effect.  Hence  the  reasonings 
which  proceeded  from  cause  to  effect  were  said  to  be  d  priori, 
and  d  posteriori  those  which  ascended  from  effect  to  cause. 
I  take  the  phrase  d  priori  knowledge  in  a  more  restricted 
sense — that  is,  I  mean  by  it  that  knowledge  which  terminates, 
not  in  the  cause — efficient  or  otherwise — of  the  thing  reasoned 
about,  but  purely  and  simply  in  t\\e  formal  cause  of  kf tow  ledge 
and  of  reason,  or  in  what  is  deduced  solely  from  it ;  for  this 
formal  cause  is  they?rj//<a:r/,  anterior  to  all  others  in  the  order 
of  our  cognitions,  and  it  is  because  of  it  that  d  priori  know- 
ledge, taken  in  this  restricted  sense,  has  the  characteristics  of 
necessity  and  universality.^ 

But  is  there,  in  this  sense,  any  d  priori  reasoning  ?  And 
if  there  is,  how  far  is  it  possible  for  us  to  go  with  it  ?  Such 
are  the  investigations  which  I  propose  to  make  in  this  Section, 
and  to  which  the  doctrines  already  expounded  have  prepared 
the  way. 


*  The  phrase  h  priori  kn(nvledge'W2iS 
taken  by  Kant  in  a  sense  similar  to  this, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  note  i  to  n. 
306.  There  is,  however,  some  differ- 
ence between  Kant  and  myself  in  the 
definition  of  h  priori  knowledge,  and  I 
must,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  indicate 
where  that  difference  precisely  lies.  Ac- 
cording to  Kant,  what  distinguishes 
^  priori  from  cl  posteriori  knowledge 
are  the  characteristics  of  necessity  and 
universality.  I  also  assign  to  ii  priori 
knowledge  these  two  characteristics  ; 
but  I  derive  them  from  an  antecedent 
one,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
this  knowledge.  In  fact,  Kant  finds  h 
/Wt?n  knowledge  in  ihe/orms  which  our 
spirit  adds  from  within  its  subjective  self 
in  the  intellectual  perceptions  of  sensi- 


ble things.  Hence  his  ^  priori  know- 
ledge is,  properly  speaking,  acquired, 
although  emanating  from  our  spirit. 
\\\%  forms  are  only  so  many  particular 
powers  or  activities  of  the  spirit  itself, 
and  not  anything  objective — ue,  truly 
ufiderstood  by  it.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  our  spirit  ab  initio^  and  by 
its  very  nature,  ««^<rrj/fl;«</j  something — 
i.e.  being  in  general  Vind  all  that  is  there- 
in contained,  not,  however,  so  as  to  ad- 
vert to  it,  or  distinctly  perceive  its 
various  characteristics  and  properties. 
Thus,  while  in  the  Kantian  system  our 
intellectual  development  is  made  to  be- 
gin by  an  accidental  act  of  the  spirit,  I 
place  the  starting-point  of  that  develop- 
ment in  an  object  essentially  understood 
before  any  accidental  acts  arc  formed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  STARTING-POINT  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE  ACCORD- 
ING TO   SOME  THINKERS  OF  THE  GERMAN   SCHOOL. 

ARTICLE   L 
Object  of  this  chapter, 

1381.  A  priori  reasoning,  then,  is  that  which  has  for  its 
subject-matter  the  idea  of  being  taken  universally,  and  into  the 
making  of  which  no  other  element  is  introduced  (1378  etc.). 
It  is  termed  d  priori  because  this  idea  is  the  first,  and  does 
not  depend  on  any  other. 

Now,  before  entering  on  the  difficult  inquiry, '  What  reason- 
ing can  we  institute  upon  this  pure  and  universal  idea,  and 
how  far  can  such  reasoning  take  us  ? '  it  may  be  well  to  confirm 
by  new  evidence  the  title  which  I  claim  for  this  same  idea  of 
being  considered  the  starting-point  of  all  human  cognitions. 

I  will  therefore  defend  the  primacy  of  the  idea  of  being 
against  those  very  subtle  systems  which  are  broached  now- 
adays, and  all  of  which  have  originated  in  the  speculations  of 
studious  Germany. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  multitudinous  forms  of  Kant 
are,  every  one  of  them,  radically  vitiated  with  the  fatal  defect 
of  being  subjective,  and  that  on  examining  the  use  for  which 
they  respectively  serve  we  find  them  ultimately  resolving  them- 
selves into  the  one  true  form,  essentially  objective.  Indeed, 
they  are  only  so  many  particular  modes  which  this  one  form 
assumes  through  receiving  various,  though  still  general,  deter- 
minations. They  seem  to  be  knowledge  of  the  pure  kind;  but 
they  are  not,  since  each  has  in  it  something  restrictive  and 
partial  (368-384). 
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ARTICLE  II. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  forms  which  some  modem  writers 
have  assigned  to  the  human  intelligencCy  and  that  one  form  which 
is  claimed  for  it  by  the  author, 

1382.  Other  writers  after  Kant  have  reduced  the  primitive 
forms  of  the  intelligent  spirit  to  a  smaller  number  than  his ; 
and  I  must  show  against  these  also  that  there  cannot  be  in  it 
more  than  one  form. 

But,  before  doing  this,  I  think  it  right  again  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  characteristic  difference  which  exists 
between  all  the  forms  proposed  by  the  thinkers  of  whom  I 
speak — men,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of  great  ability,  espe- 
cially the  Germans— and  that  one  form  for  which  I  contend. 
In  dealing  with  the  question,  *  What  is  the  principle  of  human 
knowledge  ? '  they,  one  and  all,  have  placed  this  principle  in 
the  cut  of  the  spirit,  and  not  in  its  object^  and  have  dwelt  on 
the  analysis  of  the  former  much  more  than  in  that  of  the 
latter.  Their  mistake  arose  in  great  part  from  not  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  human  faculties,  and  particularly 
of  the  intellective  faculty.  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  nature  of  a  facility  consists  '  in  a  permanent 
conjunction  either  with  a  term  or  with  an  object!  And  I  have 
said,  that  when  this  conjunction  is  with  an  objecty  and  this 
object  essential  to  the  faculty  in  such  a  manner  that  it  draws 
the  subject  to  the  act  which  terminates  in  it  (the  object 
itself),  then  the  object  takes  the  name  oi form  of  the  faculty  ; 
and  such  is  exactly  the  case  with  our  Intellect  (icx)5  etc.). 
Accordingly,  I  found  the  nature  of  the  intellective  faculty  to 
consist  essentially  in  a  primitive  act  terminating  in  an  object 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  it,  and  constitutes  its  fortn 
(the  form  of  truth).  Likewise  I  found  that,  with  respect  to 
that  object,  the  intelligent  subject  stands  merely  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  recipient,  so  that  its  attitude  towards  it  does  not 
depend  on  its  own  spontaneous  motion,  but  is  determined  by 
necessity  ;  nor,  again,  does  the  act  by  which  the  object  is  thus 
contemplated  affect  or  modify  the  latter  in  any  way  whatever. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  began  by  the  analysis  of  the 
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object  esseritial  to  our  Intellect.  That  such  is  the  only  proper 
course  to  pursue  in  this  matter  was  well  understood  by  the 
ancients ;  hut  the  moderns  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  risen 
so  high,  and  have,  instead,  begun  only  by  the  act  oi  the  spirit, 
not  perceiving  that  this  act  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by 
the  object,  and  that  the  nature  of  an  act  is  known  through 
its  object,  and  not  that  of  the  object  through  the  act. 


ARTICLE   III. 

On  tJic  starting-point  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 

1383.  Let  us,  then,  take  a  brief  survey  of  these  systems  ; 
and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  may  not  be  interrupted,  let  us 
commence  by  resuming  our  observations  on  Kant. 

The  fact  of  this  philosopher  imagining  that  everything 
which  our  spirit  conceives  must  be  vested  with  forms  by  the 
spirit  itself,  shows  that  in  his  inquiry  he  had  risen  a  step 
higher  than  his  modem  predecessors. 

Des  Cartes  had  started  from  the  minor  premiss  of  a  syllo- 
gism, and,  unawares  to  himself,  assumed  the  major  (979,  etc.). 

Locke  assumed,  without  any  explanation,  even  more  than 
Des  Cartes.  Not  understanding  the  nature  of  mixed  know- 
ledge enough  to  distinguish  in  it  the  formal  from  the  material 
part,  he  straightway  took  the  second  for  his  whole  and  sole 
starting-point.  Indeed,  of  the  first  or  formal  part  he  did  not 
speak  any  more  than  if  it  had  no  existence.* 


•  In  the  chronological  order  of  our 
cognitions,  we  first  advert  to  their 
matter  antl  then  to  their  form^  because 
the  chronological  order  of  our  cuhcrt- 
ernes  runs  inversely  to  that  of  our  direct 
knowledge.  Hence  the  strongest  of  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Locke  against 
innate  ideas  is  founded  purely  on  a 
defective  observation :  *  Since,*  says 
Locke,  *no  proposition  can  be  innate 
unless  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  be 
innate,  this  will  l)C  to  supix)se  all  our 
ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  figure, 
etc.,  innate,  than  which  there  cannot 
be  anything  more  opposite  to  reason 
ami  experience  *  (H.  i.  ch.  ii.  i8).  To 
this  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
absurdity  which  Locke  would  fain  see 

VOL.  nL  '. 


in  the  admitting  of  any  proposition  as 
innate  in  us  is  certainly  not  made  out 
by  his  words,  l)ecause  not  all  proposi- 
tions are  about  colours,  sounds,  and 
other  sensible  things,  but  many  of 
them  are  wholly  super-sensible.  In 
the  second  place  (and  this  is  what  con- 
cerns us  here),  the  ideas  of  sensible 
things  contain  not  sensible  elements 
only,  but  also  an  intellectual  element, 
which  entirely  escaped  his  attention  ; 
and  this  purely  intellectual  element  is 
the  fortn  of  all  ideas.  He  therefore 
started  from  the  matter  of  ideas,  over- 
looking the  Jprnty  and  gratuitously  as- 
suming it  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  argument . 
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Condillac  exhibits  to  us  his  statue  as  engaged  in  reasoning 
from  the  very  instant  it  begins  to  receive  sensations,  not 
considering  that  all  reasoning  necessarily  presupposes  the 
possession  of  some  intellectual  principle.  He  also,  therefore, 
starts  from  the  material  part  of  knowledge,  which  absorbs  his 
attention  so  completely  that  the  thought  of  the  formal  party 
and  consequently  of  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  it,  never 
occurs  to  him. 

Kant,  stimulated  to  reflection  by  the  productions  of 
lilnglish,  but  especially  of  Scottish,  authors  who  came  after 
Locke,  noticed  very  distinctly  the  higher  or  formal  element 
contained  in  all  our  cognitions,  and  felt  bound  to  explain 
how  it  came  there.  His  starting-point  was,  therefore,  more 
elevated  than  that  of  any  other  modem  philosopher. 

1 384.  But  in  seeking  for  the  explanation  in  question  he,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  contented  himself  with  having  recourse 
to  the  act  and  the  nature  of  tJie  intelligent  spirit^  whereas  he 
ought  to  have  passed  further  on,  till  he  reached  the  essential 
object  thereof.  Owing  to  this  defect,  instead  of  discovering 
the  supreme  form  of  human  reason,  he  stopped  at  certain 
inferior  forms,  dependent  on  it,  impure,  restrictive,  subjective. 
He  said,  therefore,  that  our  spirit  in  its  cognitive  acts  operated 
according  to  laws  proper  to  itself,  and  conformed  to  these 
laws  whatever  things  it  conceived.  To  make  matters  worse, 
he  based  his  whole  argument  on  analogies  *  taken  from  sen- 
sations. In  a  word,  the  principle  on  which  he  built  his  system 
was  simply  the  following  :  *  What  is  presented  to  the  senses 
must  take  that  mode  which  is  determined  by  our  sensitivity, 
in  accordance  with  certain  dispositions  of  the  spirit ;  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  therefore,  what  is  presented  to  the  understanding 
must  take  that  mode  which  is  determined  by  concepts  be- 
longing to  the  spirit  itself  * 

Hence  it  would  follow  that  things  in  themselves  («^ww^;/^) 

'  How  many  errors  proceed  from  an  be  perceived  with  the  senses)  *  it  is  no- 
inconsiderate  aj^plication  of  the  law  of  cessary  that  the  determination  of  the 
analog  !  object  should    be  framed  according   to 

'^  Discoursing  on  motion,  he  speaks  the  representation  which  is  in  the  sub- 
thus  :*  In  order  that  the  representation'  ject '     {Afetaphysische    Atifanf^^iittde 
(i.e.    the    intellectual   conception)     '  of  der  Naturwissenschaft^  ch.  iv). 
motion  may  l)ecome  experience*  [i.e. 
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remain  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  because  the  experience  of 
the  senses  gives  us  nothing  but  phenomena  or  appearances, 
and  the  understanding  gives  us  nothing  but  an  ideal  order 
which  does  not  present  any  being  in  itself — that  is,  any  real 
being. 

This  our  absolute  ignorance  of  things  in  themselves  is 
insisted  upon  by  Kant  in  many  parts  of  his  writings.  See, 
for  instance,  how  he  concludes  his  treatise  entitled  Funda- 
mental Elements  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Physical  Scieftce  : 
*  Wherefore  our  metaphysical  inquiry  about  bodies  ends  in 
the  void,  and  consequently  in  the  incomprehensible.  Such 
is,  to  say  it  once  more,  the  fate  of  reason — a  fate  it  meets 
with  whenever,  by  going  back  to  principles,  it  attempts  to 
discover  the  first  foundations  of  things.  In  fact,  whilst  on 
the  one  hand  reason  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  compre- 
hend things  except  as  determined  *  by  certain  conditions,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  in  consequence  of  this  very  law,  reason 
can  neither  stop  at  that  which  is  determined  by  conditions,* 
nor  fathom  that  which  is  wholly  exempt  from  determinations. 
Hence,  whenever  a  misguided  curiosity  impels  reason  to  try 
to  comprehend  the  absolute  whole  of  all  conditions,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  it  but  to  withdraw  from  the  objects  into 
itself,  in  order  to  search  and  determine,  instead  of  the  last 
limits  of  things,  the  last  limits  of  its  own  powers  when  aban- 
doned to  itself.'  * 

1385.  But  although  Kant  had  so  clearly  professed  his  ab- 
solute  ignorance  of  noumefiay  it  seems  that  many   did  not 

*  I  have  shown,  on  the  contrary,  ist,  zu  begreifcn,  folglich  sie  weder 
that  our  intellect  is  so  constituted  as  l)cim  Bedingtcn  stehen  bleiben,  noch 
essentially  to  conceive  what  is  perfectly  sich  das  Unbcdingtc  fasslich  niachen 
indeterminate.  kann,  ihr,  wcnn  Missbegierdc  sic  auf- 

2  Is  not  this  a  manifest  sign  that  fordcrt,  das  absolute  Ganze  aller   Be- 

our  reason  has  the  notion  of  the  uncon-  dingungen  zu  fassen,  nichts  iibrig  bleibt, 

ditiofU'dl  als  von    den    Gegenstanden   auf    sich 

*  *  Und  so  endigt  sich  die  meta-  selbst  zuriickzukehren,  um  anstatt  der 
physische  Kiirperlehrc  mil  dcm  Leeren  letzten  Grenze  der  Dinge,  die  letzte 
und  ebcn  darum  Unbegreiflichen,worin  Grenze  ihrcs  eigenen  sich  selbst  iiber- 
sie  einerlei  Schicksal  mit  alien  Ubrigen  lassenen  Vermogens  zu  erforschen  und 
Versuchen  der  Vcrnunft  hat,  wenn  sie  zu  bestimmen '  {^Metafhysische  Anfan^s- 
im  Zuriickgehcn  zu  Principien  denerstcn  griinde  der  NiUiirwisscuscha/t^  3  Auf- 
Griinden  der  Dinge  nachstrcbt,  da,  lage  :  Leipzig.  1800,  p.  126,  Conclu- 
weil  es  ihre  Natur  so  mit  sich  bringt,  sion.—  Sammlliche  Werke  :  I^ipzig, 
nicmals   ctwas  anders,    als   so  fern  cs  3  vols.,  ed.  1 867,  p.  462). 

unter  gcgebenen  Bcdingungcn  l)estimmt 

T  2 
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properly  understand  him.  Certain  it  is  that  some  of  those 
who  came  after  him,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the 
simple  admission  of  a  region  inaccessible  to  man's  knowledge, 
peremptorily  denied  the  existence  of  anything  outside  the 
sphere  of  human  experience  ;  and  much  was  said  of  *  The 
great  nothing  that  lay  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  know- 
able,*  as  of  a  sublime  discovery.  I  say  a  sublime  discmfefy, 
because  in  Germany  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  much  the  case 
that  phrases  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  mystery  and  obscurity 
take  the  place  of  solid  philosophic  learning.  Others  seemed 
bent  on  doing  the  contrary.  Opposed  alike  to  seeing  man 
fettered  by  restrictions,  and  to  its  being  said,  or  at  least  left 
open  to  doubt,  that  there  might  be  a  region  hermetically 
closed  against  human  knowledge,  they  strove  to  penetrate 
into  that  region  also,  by  proposing  a  system  in  which  every- 
thing was  made  to  emanate  from  the  human  spirit  itself. 
Kant  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this,  for  although  he  drew  a 
vast  deal  from  the  human  spirit,  he  nevertheless  ended  by 
declaring  that  possibly  there  was,  beyond  all  that,  something 
which  this  spirit  could  not  give.  So,  indeed,  thought  he, 
though  forsooth  it  is  passing  strange  that  he  could  have  dis- 
covered such  a  secret  *  and  communicated  it  to  the  world.  If 
neither  he  nor — if  his  theory  be  true — any  man  had  ever  been 
able  to  gain  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  regions  to  which 
these  nonmcna  belonged,  how  could  he  have  conceived  even  a 
suspicion  of  their  existence  ?  The  fact  is  that  Kant,  as  I 
have  observed  elsewhere,  is  wont  to  speak,  not  as  one  of  us 
plain  mortals,  but  like  one  of  the  Genii  who,  scanning  from 
on  high  the  wretchedly  narrow  bounds  within  which  this  un- 
lucky nature  of  ours  is  inexorably  inclosed,  derides  or  pities 
its  poverty  and  misfortune  ! 

1386.  Here  I  beg  leave  to  state  more  clearly  than  I  did 

*  TIow,  in  fact,  could  he  even  give  phenomaia  proves  that  our  understand - 

a  name  to  these  nonmcna  unless  he  had  ing  is  not  limited  to  phenomena^  nor  to 

the  concept  of  them  ?     How  could   he  the  Kantian  forms  alone,  but  embraces 

know  that  the  phenomena  did  not  em-  all  the  possible.     A  man  who  was  truly 

brace  the  whole,  if  he  had  not  the  idea  limited  to  phenomena  would  not  know 

of  the  whole,  an   idea  which  is  essen-  that  there  might  be  such  things  as  nott- 

tially  universal,  and  absorbs  in  itself  all  mcna.     It  would  be  impossible  for  him 

possibilities?    Therefore  the  distinction  to  conceive,  not  only  their  existence 

drawn  by  Kant  Ixjtween  noumaia  and  but  also  their  possibility. 
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• 

before  my  reason  for  saying  that  Kant  set  out  from  a  sub- 
ordinate point  only,  and  fell  short  of  the  true  principle  of 
all  philosophy.  I  have  shown  already  that  this  arose  from  his 
defective  analysis  of  human  cognitions,  and  as  a  consequence 
from  his  not  having  a  correct  idea  of  their  different  species. 
Now  if  we  reflect  well  on  this  cause  we  shall  see  that  it  con- 
tains also  the  origin  of  the  other  defect  of  the  Kantian  theory 
— the  declaring  the  notunena  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge. 

The  French  Encyclopedists  of  the  last  century  would  not 
admit  of  any  degrees  in  human  knowledge,  and  professed  to 
believe  that  between  comprehending  and  not  knowing  there 
could  be  no  middle  term.  It  was  a  vain  quibble.  As  I  have 
already  shown,  between  comprehending — i.e.  knowing  perfectly 
— and  not  knowing  at  all,  there  undoubtedly  is  a  middle  kind 
of  knowledge^  which  is  itself  susceptible  of  gradations.  Any 
one  who  takes  note  of  what  happens  in  himself  will  find  that 
sometimes  he  knows  a  thing  up  to  a  certain  point,  though 
not  perfectly.  Voltaire,  and  many  others  of  that  stamp,  in- 
spired by  hatred  to  Christianity,  abused  this  their  ignorance, 
real  or  affected,  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  that  God,  be- 
cause incomprehensible,  was  an  object  so  absolutely  unknown 
that  no  sensible  man  could  afford  to  waste  his  time  in  speaking 
or  thinking  of  Him.  Kant  felt  (perhaps  unawares  to  himself) 
the  influence  of  these  writers,  and,  owing  to  a  like  defect  of 
observation,  denied  the  possibility  of  our  having  any  know- 
ledge of  nonmena ;  in  other  words,  of  substances. 

1387.  A  glance  at  the  degrees  noticeable  in  human  know- 
ledge will  be  enough  to  dispel  this  error. 

Substance  is  *  that  act  by  which  the  abstract  specific  essence 
exists  in  a  given  being'  (657). 

In  order,  then,  that  we  may  have  knowledge  of  a  substance 
we  must  think  (i)  a  being,  and  (2)  its  abstract  specific  essence. 

Now  the  essence  of  a  thing  may  be  known  by  us  in  different 
modes  and  degrees  which  I  have  elsewhere  explained  (646- 
656) ;  and  according  as  these  modes  and  degrees  in  which  we 
know  that  essence  vary,  so  likewise  do  the  modes  and  degrees 
of  our  knowledge  of  it 
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What  we  know  of  a  thing  is  called  its  known  essence^  and 
it  is  of  this  alone  that  we  are  able  to  speak.^  Sometimes  all 
that  we  know  of  a  thing  is  a  relation  which  it  has  with  other 
things  known  to  us — a  relation  whereby  we  distinguish  it  in- 
deed from  all  the  rest,  but  at  the  same  time  know  it  only  in 
that  negative  manner  of  which  I  have  spoken  at  length  (1230- 
1234  etc.). 

Thus  we  see  that  Kant  (i)  did  not  understand  the  nature 
of  bci7ig  in  generaly  which  causes  us  to  know  things  objectively^ 
that  IS,  in  themselves,  in  their  essences  ;  (2)  he  did  not  observe 
that  there  is,  besides  what  is  presented  to  us  by  sensations, 
another  means  by  which  we  can  both  know  the  determinations 
of  beings,  and  have  an  unmistakable  sign  of  their  subsistence. 
That  means  consists  in  the  application  of  reasoning  to  sensible 
things ;  in  other  words,  in  the  use  of  the  principle  of  causa- 
tion, which  is  nothing  but  the  same  idea  of  being  in  general 
(570).  Seeing  that  this  principle  gave  us  no  representations 
or  positive  qualities  of  the  thing  inferred  through  it,  he  sup- 
posed it  to  have  no  validity  outside  the  sphere  of  phenomena, 
lie  overlooked  the  obvious  fact  that  the  same  principle  is  no 
less  objective  than  being  itself,  of  which  it  is  an  application  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  when  by  means  of  it  we  infer  as  necessary 
the  subsistence  of  a  being  which  does  not  actually  fall  under 
our  perception,  the  inference  is  valid,  and  the  negative  idea  or 
the  relation  perceived  by  us  is  quite  enough  to  determine  that 
being  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  clearly  distinguish  it  from 
all  others. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Ofi  the  starting-point  of  the  philosophy  of  Fichte. 

1 38S.  Fichte,  a  disciple  of  Kant,  pretended  to  draw  every- 
thing from  the  human  subject  (Ego),  and  boldly  took  it  upon 
himself  to  declare  that  nothing  subsisted  beyond  what  he 
could  trace  to  this  one  source.  Hence  the  refusal  of  the 
founder  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  to  acknowledge  this  as  his 

'  For  this  reason,  when,  in  speaking      which  is  unknown  to  us,  I  called  it,  not 
of  bodies,  I  wished  to  indicate  that  part      body,  but  corporeal  pi  inciple. 
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doctrine,  and  the  declaration  he  made  to  the  effect  that  this 
clever  pupil  of  his  had  misunderstood  him. 

Kant  had  divided  the  activity  of  the  human  spirit  into  a 
number  of  forms  or  partial  activities ;  he  had  also  (I  cannot 
say  whether  advertently  or  not)  attributed  to  thought  some 
passivity,  and  had  excluded  from  its  range  the  fwumena  or 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Fichte  insisted  on  recon- 
centrating  the  action  of  thought ;  he  considered  thought  in  its 
unity,  and  would  have  it  to  be  all  pure  activity.  In  this 
system  the  activity  of  the  Ego  was  the  starting-point,  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  that  philosophy  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Transcendetital  Idealism, 

1389.  The  Ego,  according  to  Fichte,  posits,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  creates  itself  But  this  primal  act  which 
the  Ego  makes  in  positing  itself  is  both  one  and  complex. 
The  Ego  does  not  posit  itself  without  at  the  same  time  positing 
the  opposite  of  itself — i,e,  the  non-Ego,  That  identical  act 
which  renders  it  conscious  of  itself  renders  it  also  conscious  of 
the  external  world,  and  of  all  things  falling  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  non-Ego  \  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  that  act 
which  renders  it  conscious  of  the  non-self  renders  it  conscious 
of  itself.  Now  to  be  conscious  of  self  is,  in  this  system,  the 
same  as  to  exist.  Prior  to  self-consciousness,  therefore,  the 
Ego  does  not  exist,  has  not  yet  posited  or  created  itself,  for 
its  very  essence  lies  in  this  consciousness.* 

But,  according  to  Fichte,  this  act  of  self-consciousness 
which  constitutes  the  Ego  is  not  done  except  by  the  act 
whereby  the  external  world  or,  in  general,  the  non-Ego  is 
known.  Therefore  by  the  same  primal  act  whereby  the  Ego 
feels  itself,  it  also  feels,  or,  to  use  Fichte's  way  of  speaking, 
thinks,  posits  the  non-Ego?    The  Ego  and  the  non-Ego  is  all 


^  Fichte's  error  here  consists  in  not 
having  observed  that  the  piimal  act  by 
which  the  Ego  exists,  and  in  general, 
the  primal  act  by  which  anything  that 
has  a  beginning  exists,  thongh  an  act  of 
the  thing,  is  an  act  created  by  a  canie 
anterior  to  the  thin^.  To  say  that  a 
thing  has  beeun  to  enst  by  its  act  r 
sim^y  that  u  hai ' 
fnacL  TUad«A 
of  Ficfate  V 


the  system  of  Schelling. 

*  The  confusion  arose  from  this,  that 
in  the  acts  of  our  spirit  there  is  a  pas- 
sive as  well  as  an  active  element,  as  I 
have  already  shown  (662  etc).  Fichte 
obMrred  the  active  element  and  reduced 
all  to  thh  alone,  fbsgetting  to  consider 
*n aaaome  <tf  the  Sensists 
•mft  dememt  9Xid 
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that  man  knows.  Now  the  non-Ego  does  not  exist  before  the 
EiTOy  but  simultaneously  with  it  That  same  activity  of 
thought,  therefore,  which  posits  the  Ego^  posits  also  the  non- 
Ego,  Consequently  the  existence  of  all  thinkable  things 
flows  from  the  primal  activity  of  the  Ego,  One  of  these 
thinkable  things  is  God,  and  He  accordingly  belongs  to  the 
7ion'Ego,  Ilcncc  the  strange,  the  monstrous  announcement 
b>'  which  Fichte  one  day  promised  his  audience  that  he  would, 
in  the  next  lecture,  '  undertake  to  create  God !  *  Thus  did 
the  pride  of  a  created  intelligence  give  utterance  to  its  last 
expression  in  the  most  concise  and  most  elegant  formula  ever 
suggested  by  the  malice  of  the  fallen  Angel.  In  these  few 
words  is  contained  the  very  quintessence  of  self-contradiction, 
a  destruction  at  once  necessary  and  impossible,  an  annihila- 
tion ever  present  and  yet  never  accomplished.  Man,  finding 
he  cannot  dispense  with  the  recognition  of  a  God,  that  is,  of 
an  Infinite  Being  infinitely  superior  to  himself  and  the  source 
of  all,  rushes  at  the  mad  idea  of  making  this  God,  this  Infinite 
Being,  emanate  from  himself,  and  by  an  essential  lie  gives 
himself  out  as  the  creator  of  Him.  Not  that  I  wish  to 
attribute  to  Fichte  personally  this  extreme  of  malice,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  principle  of  evil ;  my  object  is  simply  to 
point  out  the  import  of  his  words,  which  would  for  ever  remain 
a  frightful  monument  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  invented, 
if,  together  with  them,  there  did  not  also  go  down  to  posterity 
the  knowledge  of  the  levity  with  which  at  that  period,  without 
serious  reflection,  without  any  intimate  conviction,  the  most 
portentous  extravagances  were  uttered. 

1390.  Reinhold,  finding  that  in  Kant's  philosophy  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  one  principle  from  which  all  its  parts 
could  be  seen  to  flow,  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious  whole,  and 
thus  entitle  it  truly  to  the  name  of  system,  had,  by  way  of 
supplying  that  deficiency,  taken  for  his  starting-point  the  fact 
of  consciousness.  But  the  expression,  fact  of  consciousness^ 
contained  many  ambiguities ;  hence  those  interminable  dis- 
putes to  which  it  gave  rise.  In  fact,  one  might,  for  example, 
argue  thus  :  *  To  think  the  fact  of  consciousness  is  the  same 
as  to  think  of  what  takes  place  in  our  consciousness.'     Sup- 
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posing,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  thought  of 
the  fact  of  consciousness  is  the  first  act  of  our  spirit,  will  it  be 
true  to  say  that  we,  by  the  first  act  of  our  spirit,  have  started 
from  that  fact  ?  By  no  means ;  for  in  reality,  instead  of 
starting  frmtiy  we  have  terminated  in  it.  Therefore,  said 
Fichte,  very  justly,  the  first  act  of  our  spirit  is  anterior  to 
the  fact  of  consciousness.  Therefore  philosophy  ought  to 
begin,  not  with  the  fact  of  consciousness ^  but  with  the 
activity  of  thought  reflecting  on  itself — i,e.  on  one's  own  con- 
sciousness. 

Such,  then,  was  the  primum  philosophicum  which  Fichte 
considered  preferable  to,  because  higher  than  that  proposed 
by  Reinhold. 

1 391.  But  there  was  evidently  an  ambiguity  here.  The 
starting-point  of  reasoning  is  one  thing,  and  the  starting-point 
of  the  human  spirit  is  another.  Undoubtedly  reasoning  must 
start  from  the  fact  of  consciousness,  because  reasoning,  espe- 
cially the  philosophical,  does  not  begin  from  what  nian  knows 
by  direct  knowledge,  but  from  what  he  adverts  to^  or  knows 
that  he  knows.  Now  the  chronological  order  of  advertences 
or  reflections  proceeds,  as  I  have  often  said,  inversely  to  that 
of  direct  cognitions,  Man  reflects  first  on  the  fact  of  his  con- 
sciousness, and  then  on  the  act  by  which  he  so  reflects.  This 
reflective  act  is,  therefore,  adverted  to  posteriorly,  though 
it  exists  anteriorly  to  the  advertence  of  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  first  thing  adverted  to  by  the  philosopher 
who  meditates  on  his  own  self  is  the  fact  of  consciousness. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  starting-point  of  reasoning.  But  a 
time  comes  when  the  philosopher  asks  himself  the  question  : 
*  How  did  I  observe  the  fact  of  my  consciousness  t '  And  he 
then  answers :  *  By  reflecting  on  it.'  Consequently  this 
reflex  act  is  a  starting-point  of  thought  more  elevated  than 
the  reflex  act  by  which  the  fact  of  consciousness  became 
known. 

1392.  I  beg  the  reader  to  note  that  I  have  said  *  a  starting- 
point  of  thought^  and  not  *a  starting-point  of  the  human 
spirit'  This  distinction  escaped  the  notice  of  Fichte.  He 
started  from  '  the  reflection  of  thought  on  itself'  as  from  the 
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primal  and  radical  act  capable  of  accounting  for  all  the  facts 
of  the  human  spirit.  Hence  he  reduced  everything  to  thought, 
and,  moreover,  confounded  thought  ^Nith  feeling)  whereas  the 
two  are  most  widely  dissimilar,  as  I  believe  I  have  fully 
proved,  and  this  shows  that  the  baneful  plant  of  Sensism  has 
struck  its  roots  deep  even  into  Transcendental  Idealism. 
Had  Fichte  not  made  this  confusion  he  would  have  expressed 
the  starting-point  of  the  human  spirit,  not  by  the  formula, 
'  the  activity  of  thought  reflecting  on  itself,'  but  by  the  for- 
mula, *  the  activity  of  thought  exercised  on  the  feeling  we 
have  of  ourselves/  And  he  would  then  have  seen  that  the 
spirit  could  not  be  described  as  starting  from  the  second  of 
these  activities,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  feeling  must 
exist  antecedently  to  the  act  of  thought  which  reflects  on  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  no  amount  of  ingenuity  will  it  ever  be 
possible  to  save  the  first  of  these  two  formulas  from  being  a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  for  by  saying  *  the  act  of  thought 
reflecting  on  itself,'  that  formula  makes  the  reflecting  thought 
identical  with  the  thought  reflected  upon — that  is,  it  concen- 
trates and  confounds  the  passive  and  the  active  into  one  sole 
essence,  or  rather  it  makes  the  passive  active,  and  vice  versa  ; 
which  is  a  palpable  contradiction. 

1393.  To  this  intrinsic  contradiction  involved  in  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  Fichte  I  attribute  in  great  part  the 
fierce  opposition  made  to  his  system,  and  to  meet  which  he, 
most  acute  though  he  was,  could  not  bethink  himself  of  any- 
thing better  than  the  following  :  *  To  grasp  the  true  nature  of 
the  primitive  act  of  thought  from  which  he  had  started,  one 
must  be  possessed  of  a  peculiar  sense,  which  nature  did  not 
give  to  all ;  those,  therefore,  who  were  not  gifted  with  this 
sense  could  not  understand  his  philosophy.'  Verily  the 
making  of  a  reply  like  this  is  tantamount  to  giving  oneself 
up  to  a  kind  of  philosophical  despair.  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  deny  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  fix  our 
mental  gaze  on  the  first  act  of  reflection  we  ever  made  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  Fichte  himself  was  not  success- 
ful in  this,  or,  to  say  better,  that  having  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  act  in  question  he  failed  to  observe  its  genuine  nature  with 
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the  attention  which  was  necessary.  Hence  his  strange  opinion 
about  the  creative  force  of  such  act,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  tendency  of  his  philosophy  to  arouse  in  those  who  embrace 
it  an  enthusiasm  which  is  not,  as  enthusiasm  ought  to  be,  a 
thrill  of  pure  joy  arising  from  the  vision  of  truth,  but  a  mad 
presumption  which  they  feel  through  believing  themselves 
possessed  of  a  certain  unheard-of  power,  the  play  of  their  in- 
tellectual imagination  in  league  with  that  greed  of  usurped 
greatness  which  is  ever  vitiating  the  inner  depths  of  fallen 
humanity. 

Had  Fichte  been  truly  cognisant  of  the  nature  of  reflection^ 
he  would  have  perceived  that  no  act  reflects  on  itself,  but 
only  on  a  pre-existing  act,  which  thus  becomes  its  object. 
Consider  any  of  your  reflex  acts  you  please :  you  will  find 
that  by  it  you  reflect  on  another  act,  which  may  also,  in  its 
turn,  be  reflex ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  other  reflex 
acts  following  in  succession.  Now  the  series  of  these  acts 
cannot  be  protracted  ad  infinitum  :  it  must  necessarily  stop 
somewhere ;  and  if  you  retrace  each  of  the  steps  you  have 
made  up  to  a  given  point  in  the  series,  you  will  again  find 
yourself,  of  necessity,  brought  back  to  an  act  of  reflection 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  the  object  of  which  must 
have  been  a  direct  act  of  thought. 

Now  a  direct  act  of  thought  may  be  of  two  species  :  (i) 
intuition^  (2)  perception.  Perception  is  an  act  of  thought  [a 
judgment,  Tr.]  by  which  we,  the  one  human  subject  (1042), 
join  together  two  things  of  which  we  have  experience,  namel}', 
the  corporeal  feeling  and  the  intuition  of  being  in  general. 
These  two  things,  then — the  intuition  of  being  in  general  and 
corporeal  feeling — are  the  basis  of  all,  and  therefore  exist 
antecedently  to  every  act  of  reflection.  Their  union,  eff"ected 
by  our  radical  activity  (1042),  gives  us  perception  pure  and 
simple ;  and  it  is  only  on  the  perception  thus  formed  that 
our  power  of  reflection  begins  to  operate.  But  this  analysis 
was  omitted  by  Fichte  ;  and  I  shall  now  state  what  it  was,  in 
my  opinion,  that  led  him  astray. 

1394.  When  I  make  an  act  of  thought,  I  know  indeed 
the  object  in  which  that  act  terminates ;  but  the  act  itself 
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remains  unknown  to  me.  In  order  that  I  may  have  know- 
ledge of  that  act,  I  must  turn  my  reflection  on  it,  make 
it  the  object  of  another  act  of  thought ;  but  then  the  second 
reflex  act  will  again  remain  unknown  to  me.  No  matter 
how  often  this  operation  may  be  repeated,  the  result  will,  and 
always  must  be,  the  same  ;  so  that  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
law  (and  a  very  important  law  it  is)  of  our  manner  of  know- 
ing, that  *  Any  act  whatever  of  our  understanding  gives  us 
knowledge  of  the  object  in  which  it  terminates,  but  not  of  its 
own  self.' 

This  may  suggest  the  following  question  :  *  Have  we, 
then,  no  consciousness  of  the  acts  with  which  objects  are 
cognised  by  us  } '  In  reply,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  having  consciousness 
of  a  cognitive  act  and  having  simply  a  feeling  of  it.  To  be 
conscious  is  to  know  our  act  as  our  own — that  is  to  say,  to 
know  the  act,  and  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  we  are  its 
authors.  Now  this  knowledge  we  cannot  have  except  by 
means  of  another  act  by  which  we  reflect  on  what  takes  place 
within  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  never  perform  any  act 
without  having  the  feeling  of  it ;  but  feeling  is  a  blind  thing. 
Nevertheless,  to  most  men  it  seems  impossible  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  ever  make  an  act  without  being  also 
conscious  thereof.  The  reason  is  because  they  usually  find 
that,  as  soon  as  an  act  has  taken  place  within  them,  they  can 
immediately  turn  their  reflection  on  and  advert  to  it — or  at 
least  they  think  they  can  ;  and  in  the  meantime  this  internal 
act,  whereby  they  reflect  and  advert,  escapes  their  notice. 
Hence  they  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  act  of  which  I  am 
speaking  is  adverted  to  and  known  through  itself,  and  not 
through  another  act  superadded  to  it ;  whereas  of  itself  it  is 
neither  known  nor  adverted  to,  although  they  can,  or  think 
they  can,  render  it  both  the  one  and  the  other  whenever  they 
please.  Now  Fichte  saw  very  clearly  this  common  error, 
and,  in  his  desire  to  avoid  it,  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
He  did  not  content  himself  with  saying  that  the  act  in  ques- 
tion was  not  reflected  on  and  adverted  to,  but  denied  its 
existence  altogether ;  and  hence  he  attributed  to  reflection 
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the  power  of  producing  it — nay,  attempted  to  identify  it  with 
reflection  itself. 

1395.  I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  act  of  our  spirit 
exists  in  us  even  before  it  is  known  or  reflected  on ;  but  it 
exists  purely  as  felt  Consequently  in  every  act  of  the 
intelligent  spirit  there  is  an  idea  and  there  is  a  feeling.  The 
object  seen  is  that  which  is  illumined,  and  it  is  called  idea  \ 
the  act  itself,  by  which  an  object  becomes  known,  is  a  blind 
feeling,  and  nothing  more.  Now,  nothing  is  known  except 
through  an  idea.  So  long,  therefore,  as  man  has  feelings 
only,  he  does  not  really  know  anything ;  and,  speaking  in 
particular  of  the  state  of  man  anterior  to  his  reflecting  on 
himself,  it  is,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  a  state  which  cannot  be 
observed.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  mere  non-existence, 
whereas  it  is  only  a  state  unknown  to  the  human  subject. 
Hence  Fichte,  confounding  non-knowing  with  non-existing, 
declared  that  the  Ego^  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  reflection,  posited 
both  itself  and  the  non-Ego.  Nor  is  it  of  avail  to  say  that 
the  essence  of  the  Ego  consists  in  knowing,  in  thinking ;  for 
the  Ego  is  not,  originally,  a  thought  of  itself,  but  a  feeling 
only  (1195,  1 196) ;  and  it  was  to  making  one  of  two  such 
immensely  different  things  as  thought  and  feeling  that  Fichte 
owed  his  strange  and  profound  errors.  And  though  the  Ego^ 
because  of  its  intellectual  faculty,  has  also  an  intellectual 
feeling,  it  nevertheless  does  not,  with  this  feeling,  terminate 
in  itself,  but  in  universal  being.  But  this  elementary  thought 
can  in  no  way  be  taken  for  the  reflection  of  Fichte,  since  it 
has  nothing  reflex  in  it,  and  constitutes  the  immovable  and 
perpetual  part  of  man.  Here,  however,  Fichte  seems  to  have 
come  somewhat  near  the  truth,  and  to  have  caught  a  faint 
glimpse  of  it  when  enunciating  the  excellent  proposition, 
*  That  whilst  thoughts  are  transient,  there  is  in  man  a  part 
which  contemplates  immutably.* 

ARTICLE  V. 

On  the  starting'PotJit  of  the  philosophy  of  Schelling, 

1 396.  As  we  have  just  seen,  Fichte's  primum  philosophicum 
'  The  activity  of  thought  reflecting  on  itself — was  plainly 
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an  error.  In  the  human  subject  (Ego),  before  the  existence 
of  any  determinate  thought,  there  is  the  existence  of  feeling, 
the  substantial  feeling  of  itself  This  subject  can  therefore 
very  well  exist,  radically,  prior  to  making  any  reflection  on 
itself,  and  simply  by  that  direct  act  whereby  it  feels  itself 
both  as  animal  and  as  intuiting  being.  Of  this  error  of  Fichte 
Schelling  seems  to  have  been  partially  aware ;  and,  in  order 
to  correct  it.  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  Fichte*s  *  Activity 
of  thought  *  an  *  Activity  consisting  of  pure  feeling.'  This 
latter  activity,  then,  was  for  him  the  starting-point  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  he  dignified  it  by  the  imposing  title  of  The 
Absolute,  drawing  all  things  from  it  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Fichte  had  drawn  them  from  his  thinking  activity.  But  al- 
though attributing  to  it  the  production  of  Fichte's  Ego  as  well 
as  non-EgOy  he  dissented  from  Fichte  as  to  these  two  things 
being  mutually  opposed — in  fact,  as  to  their  being  different 
things  at  all.  He  maintained  that  there  was  a  common  root 
or  germ  in  which  the  Ego  and  iion-Ego  were  perfectly  iden- 
tified ;  hence  he  called  his  system  the  system  of  Absolute 
Idefitity.  In  this  last  root  or  germ  of  all  things  he  placed  the 
mystery  of  life,  giving  to  this  primitive  and  radical  life  the 
appellation  of  dynamic,  i.e.  consisting  of  a  primitive  force 
divested  of  all  limits.  For  the  Ego  of  Fichte  he  appears  to 
have  substituted  the  term  ideal,  and  for  the  fwn-Ego  the  term 
real.  The  primitive  and  infinite  Ego  of  Schelling,  therefore, 
harmonises  and  creates,  in  and  from  itself,  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  thus  producing  what,  to  his  thinking,  is  a  sublime  and 
marvellous  trinity  in  unity.* 


^  Fichte  had  said  that  the  Ei^Oy  by 
the  identical  act  with  which  it  posited 
or  created  itself,  posited  also  or  created 
the  external  world  or  the  non-E^^o. 
Schelling  observed  that  it  was  possible 
to  conceive  an  act  of  the  Ego  divested 
of  objectSy  and  that  this  was  the  proper 
starting-point  of  philosophy.  Now 
that  act  is  ?i  feelings  and  not  a  thott^i^hty 
for  feeling  differs  from  thought  pre- 
cisely in  this  :  that  it  has  no  object s^ 
and,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  and  simple 
(488  etc.).  The  error  of  Schelling 
consists  in  ascribing  to  this  primal  act 


of  feeling  a  greater  activity  than  belongs 
to  it.  It  is  like  the  error  of  Fichte, 
only  that  Fichte  exaggerated  the  acti- 
vity of  reflection,  and  Schelling  that  of 
feeling.  Let  us  hear  Schelling  him- 
self : — 

'It  is  clear,'  he  says,  *  that  the 
spirit  cannot,  as  such,  have  conscious- 
ness of  itself  except  by  raising  itself 
above  all  that  is  objective.  But,  by  iso- 
lating itself  from  all  objects^  the  spirit 
no  longer  finds  itself.  * 

In  this  first  proposition,  which 
Schelling   gives    as    self-evident,    his 
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1397.  Before  proceeding  further  I  must  show  the  reason 
why  Schelling  imagined  an  Ego  without  limits,  infinite.    Fichte 


whole  system  is  contained  and  assumed 
as  a  tree  in  its  germ.     He  assumes  that 
our  spirit,  by  separating  itself  from  all 
its  objects  and   remaining  pure  subject^ 
has  raised  itself  higher  than  it  was  be- 
fore.    But  this,  I  contend,  was  a  point 
to  be  proved,  not  to  be  assumed.     If 
the   subject  were    nobler   than  all   its 
objects  we  might  certainly  say,  in  some 
way,  that   its  concentration  into  itself 
was  an  ascendinf^ ;  but  if  amongst  the 
objects  of  its  thoughts  there  were  some 
greater  and  higher  than  itself,  then  to 
abandon  these  in  order  to  remain  with 
itself  alone  would  be  rather  a  descend- 
ing.    Now  my  firm  l>elief  is,  not  only 
that  the  latter  is  the  case,  but  that  the 
perfect  clearness  which  Schelling  claims 
for  his  proix)sition  is  all  on  the  oppo- 
site side.     I  believe  that  the  object  of 
our  understanding  is  always  essentially 
more  noble  than  the  subject  which  per- 
ceives  it,   and    that    consequently    to 
remove  from  us  all  the  objects  of  the 
understanding  is  to  reduce  us  to  a  state 
of  absolute  ignorance,   to  a  state   of 
mere  feeling,  where  our  activity  is  far 
inferior  to  what  it  was  before.     And 
with  regard  to  taking  that  pure  subject 
which  is  found  in  us  by  a  mental  ab- 
straction as  a  ground  for  inferring  the 
real  existence  of  a  primal  and  absolute 
subject,  I  would  observe  that  the  rule 
of  amilogy  on   which    this    argument 
proceeds  is  very  fallacious,  and  that  to 
adopt  such  mode  of  reasoning  is  like 
taking  a  fatal  leap,  since  it  is  an  attempt 
to  throw  oneself  from  the  psychological 
order  into  the  wide  sea  of  ontologv. 

*But,'  continues  Schelling,  *lhis 
action,  by  which  the  spirit  detaches 
itself  from  all  objects,  cannot  be  ex 
plained  otherwise  than  by  the  deter- 
mination which  the  spirit  gives  to 
itself.  The  spirit  determines  itself  to 
act,  and  in  determining  itself  it  acts.' 

This  affirmation  also,  which  our 
author  puts  forward  with  such  confi- 
dence as  evidently  true,  totters  on  all 
sides.  Why  could  not  our  spirit  be 
determined  by  a  foreign  force  instead 
of  determining  itself?  Why  could  it 
not,  in  that  its  first  motion,  be  passive 
or  receptive  instead  of  being  active  ? 
Is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  say  that  the 
spirit,  which  is  supposed  at  first  per- 


fectly inactive,  and  even  non-existent, 
does,  without  any  sufficient  reason, 
determine  itself?  Nay,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended -posit,  create  itself?  Can  the 
negative  produce  the  positive?  Can 
naught  produce  something  ?  Schelling 
goes  on  : — 

*  This  is  an  upward  impulse  which 
the  spirit  gives  to  itself  in  order  to  rise 
above  the  finite.  It  annihilates  to 
itself  all  that  is  finite,  and,  having 
done  this,  it  contemplates  itself  in  that 
positive  cdisolute  which  survives.  * 

It  would  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate that,  when  our  spirit  has  cast 
away  from  itself  all  finite  objects,  the 
infinite  presents  itself  to  it.  The  fact, 
on  the  contrary,  is,  that  finite  objects 
are  the  only  ones  of  which  our  spirit 
has  positive  ideas ;  if,  therefore,  these 
objects  were  cast  away,  it  would  re- 
main divested  of  all  knowledge.  Schel- 
ling's  way  of  arguing  resembles  that  of 
a  person  who  sought  to  prove  that  by 
putting  out  all  the  candles  in  a  room 
at  night  the  full  light  of  day  would  be 
obtained. 

*  That  determination '  (it  is  again 
Schelling  who  speaks)  *  which  the 
spirit  gives  to  itself  is  called  will.  The 
spirit  willSf  and  it  is  free.  No  founda- 
tion can  be  assigned  to  its  volition, 
since  this  action  is  luill  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  done  absolutely. ' 

This  is  curious.  Man  wills  freely^ 
but  does  not  know  what  he  wills,  be- 
cause there  arc  no  objects  to  his  voli- 
tion !  We  have  here  again  the  same 
wild  hyix)thesis  that  man,  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  determines  himself  to 
his  primal  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  al>solutely  atul  solely  active  without 
any  passivity  whatever.  It  could  be 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  the 
primal  act  of  his  feeling,  the  act  by 
which  he  is,  man  is  drawn  and  deter- 
mined passively  and  necessarily.  But 
a  mere  assertion,  such  as  Schelling  has 
here  contented  himself  with,  is  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  citing  the  well- 
known  aphorism  :  Quod  gratis  asseritur^ 
gratis  negatur. 

Then  from  man's  primal  act,  as 
above  described,  Schelling  deduces  all 
at  once  the  Practical  Reason,  the  In- 
telligence, the  Moral  Law,  and  Truth. 
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had  placed  the  Ego  in  contraposition  to  the  non-Ego,  and  de- 
fined the  latter  as  *  the  termination  of  the  Ego*  Briefly,  in 
Fichte's  system  the  Ego  put  a  limit  to  itself,  and  this  limita- 
tion constituted  the  non-Ego,  This  was  the  primitive  fact  in 
his  philosophy,  a  fact  therefore  of  which  no  demonstration 
was,  or  could  be,  given.  Schelling  justly  observed,  that  to 
leave  such  fact  undemonstratcd  was  a  serious  flaw  in  the  sys- 
tem, because  a  philosopher  must  prove,  not  indeed  everything 
which  he  admitted,  but  everything  which  was  not  evident^  or 
what  comes  to  the  same,  carrying  its  proof  with  itself.  As, 
therefore,  Fichte  had  pledged  himself  to  push  philosophy  on 
till  it  came  to  the  principle  ruidcnt  per  sCy^nd  thus  put  an  end 
to  all  controversies,*  Schelling  contended  that  that  object 
had  not  been  attained.  The  objection  was  certainly  reason- 
able, for  in  the  notion  of  an  Ego  necessarily  limiting  itself 
there  is  something  absurd.  If  the  Ego  limits  necessarily  its 
own  nature,  it  is  subject  to  a  law,  a  necessity.  Therefore  the 
nature  of  the  Ego  does  not  impose  the  law  of  its  limitation, 
but  receives  it.  There  is,  therefore,  something  more  potent 
than  the  Ego,  and  to  the  action  of  which  the  Ego  must  un- 
avoidably submit. 

To  understand  well  the  force  of  this  objection  we  must 
concentrate  our  attention  on  our  own  selves.  We  shall  then 
see  that  the  only  things  done  by  us  are  those  which  we  do 
voluntarily,  and  that  what  takes  place  in  us  in  virtue  of  a 
necessary  limitation  of  our  nature  is  not  done  by,  but  inde- 
pendently of,  us.  Indeed,  if  the  imposing  or  non-imposing  of 
limits  on  ourselves  depended  on  us,  we  should  certainly  not 
impose  them,  because  every  limitation  is  a  restriction  of  our 
power,  a  lessening  of  our  force,  and  we  naturally  wish  to  have 
all  the  power  and  force  we  can.  Nor  should  we  ever  volun- 
tarily put  a  limit  to  them,  unless  it  were  for  avoiding  a  greater 


Quite  so  ;  from  a  principle  invented  by 
yourself,  and  fashioned  purely  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  extremely  excited 
imagination,  you  can  deduce  anything. 
(See  the  Philosophical  Jourtiah  for- 
merly edited  by  Schelling  and  Hegel, 
Vol.  vi.  N.  2). 

*  Fichte  in  his  celebrated  work,  Wis- 


senschaftslehre,  and  in  other  writings, 
assures  us  that  he  composed  his  philoso- 
phy in  order  to  destroy  scepticism. 
Such  is  the  professed  aim  of  all  modern 
philosophies  ;  but  what  is  its  actual  re- 
sult ?  To  establish  scepticism  more 
and  more  firmly.  It  proposes  to  travel 
south,  and  it  always  journeys  north. 
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limitation  which  would  befall  us  in  spite  of  ourselves  if  we  did 
not  submit  to  that  limit ;  as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  when  we 
find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  respect 
for  the  moral  order  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  subjective  in- 
clinations. Hence  limit,  as  such,  can  never  proceed  from 
ourselves,  but  is  laid  oh  us  by  something  superior  to  us.  Now 
this  something,  whatever  it  be,  which  limits  us,  cannot  itself 
have  any  limit,  because  the  absolute  necessity  of  nature  is 
such  that  there  can  be  nothing  superior  to  it.  And  even  if 
we  supposed  that  this  something  which  limits  us  was  itself 
limited,  the  same  remark  just  made  in  reference  to  ourselves 
could  be  applied  to  it,  so  that  we  must  needs  come  at  last  to 
an  Absolute  exempt  from  all  limitations.  Now  Schelling, 
having  carried  his  thought  up  as  far  as  this  Absolute,  imagined 
that  he  had  reached  the  primum  of  all  philosophy,  the  point 
beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  go. 

1398.  The  Absolute  of  Schelling  is,  then,  the  offspring  of 
the  non-Ego  of  Fichte.  But  that  this  link  between  the  two 
systems  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  practical  part  of  Fichte's  philosophy, 
where  the  germ  of  that  of  Schelling  is  more  apparent  than 
even  in  the  theoretical  part 

The  non-Ego  of  Fichte  comprises  a  sensible  world,  a  first 
intelligible  world,  and  a  super-sensible  order  belonging  to  the 
same.  That  activity  of  the  Ego  which  has  produced  from 
itself  the  non-Ego^  namely,  all  these  worlds,  is  also  that  which 
believes  in  them.  Now  this  faith  renders  the  universe  sub- 
jectively real ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Ego^  believing  in  it,  unhesi- 
tatingly takes  it  as  real.  In  this  faith^  according  to  Fichte, 
lies  the  possibility  of  human  free-wilL  For  this  supreme  ac- 
tivity by  which  the  Ego  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  non-Ego 
produces  an  efficacious  persuasion  of  being  able  to  act  for  an 
end,  in  conformity  with  the  super-sensible  order,  in  which 
conformity  the  Ego  sees  its  own  happiness.  This  faith^  this 
persuasion,  constitutes  free-will  itself,  whilst  the  super-sensible 
order  of  the  universe  constitutes  the  moral  limit  of  man,  obli- 
gatoriness, absolute  duty.  But  whence  is  it  that  amongst  the 
things  which  the  Ego  sets  up  in  contraposition  to  itself,  and 
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thereby  limits  itself,  there  is  this  order,  this  obligatoriness, 
this  duty  ?  From  the  nature  of  the  Ego  itself.  Moreover, 
the  same  faith,  by  virtue  of  its  inmost  activity,  believes  itself 
to  be  free  in  this  moral  limitation,  and  by  so  doing  realises  or 
creates,  as  I  have  said,  the  faculty  of  free-will.  But  free-will 
thus  realised  or  created  by  faith  is  not  satisfied  with  itself 
except  when  entirely  conformed  to  that  super-sensible  order, 
which  takes  the  name  of  moral  obligation,  absolute  duty  ;  and 
to  have  this  conformity  it  must  believe  in  the  reality  of  that 
order.  Hence  the  Ego^  through  its  activity  manifested  under 
the  form  of  faith,  strives  to  realise  such  order.  Now  in  this 
effort  by  which  the  Ego,  through  faith  in  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe,  realises  the  same  to  itself,  there  arises  in  it  the 
concept  of  God,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  perfect  realisa- 
tion of  that  moral  order. 

Such  is  the  God  of  Fichte,  originating  from  the  Practical 
Reason  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  The  announcement 
of  a  God  conceived  after  this  fashion  brought  down  on  this 
philosopher  the  accusation  of  Atheism  ;  and  although  he  tried 
hard  to  defend  himself,  his  justification  does  not  seem  to  have 
fully  satisfied  public  opinion.  In  several  writings  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  views  of  other  thinkers  with  his  own,  and  one 
of  the  latest  of  these  productions  bore  the  title,  T/te  last  state 
of  the  world  deduced  from  the  first.  In  this  treatise,  which  is 
a  strange  admixture  of  two  such  opposite  things  as  Idealism 
and  Realism,  he  starts  now  from  the  activity  of  the  Ego  as 
though  it  were  the  only  reality  existing,  now  from  the  Divine 
Absolute  as  the  only  reality  which  manifests  itself  to  us  in 
an  image  or  idea,  and  thus  becomes  consciousness. 

In  Germany  this  was  considered  as  a  modification  made 
by  Fichte  to  his  system  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  common  way  of  thinking  ;  but  to  me  it 
seems  nothing  but  the  self-same  system  dressed  up  in  a  new 
form,  and  for  those  who  can  see  the  whole  thing  to  the  bottom 
even  that  apparent  difference  vanishes.  Fichte  says  that  the 
activity  of  the  Ego  positing  the  non-Ego  manifests  itself  in 
two  ways,  namely,  through  the  representation  of,  and  through 
faith  in  the  non-Ego.    The  faculty  of  positing  and  representing 
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the  non-Ego  is  the  Theoretical  Reason ;  the  faculty  of  believing 
in  the  non-Ego  is  the  Practical  Reason — the  source  of  obliga- 
toriness, of  Ethics,  and  of  Jurisprudence.  According  to  the 
theoretical  reason  the  only  reality  is  the  activity  of  the  Ego  \ 
everything  is  produced  by  this  activity.  According  to  the 
practical  reason  the  only  reality  is  the  Divine  Being ;  all 
things  spring  from  Him,  and  the  procession  from,  and  de- 
pendence of  all  things  on.  Him  is  precisely  the  moral  order, 
the  source  of  obligatoriness.  Evidently  in  such  a  system  the 
word  reality  is  taken  in  two  different  meanings — the  true 
reality  (i,e,  true  according  to  Schelling,  Tr.),  and  the  reality 
believed  to  be  true :  the  true  reality,  appreliended  by  the  under- 
standing  and  producing  all  things,  is  the  activity  of  the  Ego ; 
the  reality  believed  to  be  true  is  the  Divine  Being  only,^ 

To  present  this  system  in  the  least  unfavourable  light 
possible  one  would  have  to  formulate  it  in  the  following  pro- 
position :  *  Human  nature  is  intrinsically  so  constituted  as  to 
demand  absolutely  (i,e,  independently  of  all  proof)  a  belief  in 
the  supreme  reality  of  the  Divine  Being.'  In  this  way  the 
belief  in  God  is  truly  a  necessity,  because  human  nature  craves 
for  it  with  the  highest  and  most  irresistible  of  its  aspirations 
Nevertheless,  man  believes  himself  to  be  a  free  agent  in  this 
matter;  hence  his  first  duty,  namely,  that  of  admitting  the 
existence  of  God.  A  thought  similar  to  this  was  enunciated 
by  Seneca,  who  said  :  *  Our  first  duty  towards  God  is  to  be- 
lieve in  His  existence '  {Ep,  xcv.).  But  although  this  thought 
has  some  foundation,  if  we  suppose  the  existence  of  God  to  be 
at  least  capable  of  being  proved'  also  by  reason,  it  is  absolutely 
worthless  on  the  assumption  that  a  blind  necessity  of  nature, 
an  inevitable  illusion,  a  feeling  of  self-interest — however 
supreme  that  interest  may  be — is  the  whole  and  sole  ground 
of  that  belief. 

1399.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  practical  or  moral  part 
of  Fichte's  philosophy  there  already  lay  the  germ  of  the 
system  of  Schelling.     To  the  faith  necessary  to  human  nature 

'  Whatever  reality    this    Fichtean  sequently,  in  the  Fichtean  system,  the 

God  has,  springs  from  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  a  real  God  can  never  be  ab- 

faith  which  produces  Him  ;  but  is  not  solutely,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same, 

this  latter  reality  always  relative  ?  [Con-  objectively  cfixlaisu— Xk. ] 

u  2 
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there  was  one  only  reality,  consisting  in  the  absolute  order  of 
the  non-Ego,  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  was  here  that  Schelling 
fixed  the  standpoint  of  his  system  ;  only  that,  unlike  Fichte, 
he  considered  the  Absolute,  not  as  realised  or  produced  simply 
by  the  faith  of  human  nature,  but  as  a  reality  in  itself,  the 
reality  from  which  all  activities  and  all  force  originated.  He 
thus  hoped  to  have  carried  philosophy  up  to  the  supreme 
principle  of  evidence,  because  the  Absolute,  according  to  him, 
requires  no  demonstration.  All  other  things  depend  on  the 
Absolute  for  their  existence,  but  the  Absolute  itself  has  need 
of  nothing,  and  is  seen  by  immediate  intuition.  Without  the 
Absolute,  then,  things  would  be  inconceivable,  hence  their 
certainty  is  conditional  upon  its  certainty,  being  only  a  par- 
ticipation of  it.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this 
reasoning;  but  Schelling  did  not  stop  here,  and  his  over- 
eagerness  to  know  all,  even  the  unknowable,  betrayed  him 
into  great  errors.  For  when  man  obstinately  insists  on 
knowing  what  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know,  he  must 
necessarily  take  imagination  for  reason,  wild  dreams  for 
truth.  Let  us  see  how  this  came  about  as  regards  this 
philosopher. 

1400.  Three  great  classes  of  beings  are  represented  to 
human  thought,  namely,  the  material  universe,  the  human 
subject,  and  God,  Kant  said  (erroneously,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  preceding  section)  that  these  representations  (styled  by 
him  pJtenomend)  have  no  power  to  make  us  know  their 
objects,  the  things  in  themselves  {fioununa).  Our  belief  in 
the  real  existence  of  these  noumena  is  a  free  act,  constituting 
what  he  was  the  first  to  call  by  the  name  of  Practical  Reason. 
Nevertheless'  in  his  system  they  can  exist,  provided  they 
emanate,  in  >S^€\r formal  part,  from  our  spirit.  How  it  is  that 
they  are  devoid  of  subjective  forms  [do  not  really  exist  in 
themselves,  Tr.]  remains  a  profound  secret ;  still  it  is  permis- 
sible to  admit  a  materia  in  general  as  regards  the  universe,  and 
a  last  root  of  things  as  regards  God. 

According  to  Kant,  then,  man  is  conscious  of  phenomena, 
but  remains  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  noumena. 

Fichte  and  Schelling,  not  liking  the  thought  of  this  dark- 
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ness,  sought  to  expel  it  from  philosophy.  Fichte  said  to 
Kant :  *  You  start  from  a  phenomenal  Ego  as  the  source  of  all 
the  human  knowable,  consisting,  as  you  say,  of  mere  appear- 
ances ox  phenomena  ;  and  on  the  plea  of  the  natural  limitation 
of  our  understanding,  you  would  have  us  profess  complete 
ignorance  as  to  whether  or  not  there  really  exists  anything 
else.  I,  on  the  contrary,  start,  not  from  a  phenomenal,  but 
from  a  real  Ego,  and  therefore  a  noumenon.  All  that  exists  is 
an  emanation  from  this  Ego.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  the  re- 
presentation of  the  universe,  of  God,  and  in  general  of 
noiimenay  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  non-Ego^  and 
that  representation  is  made  a  reality  by  the  faith  which  the 
Ego  yields  to  it  through  the  use  of  the  Practical  Reason.  As, 
then,  everything  which  exists  is  produced  by  this  Ego^  so  there 
is  nothing  excluded  from  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  and 
therefore  that  dark  region  of  which  you  have  told  us  is  in- 
admissible/ 

Schelling  considered  it  necessary  to  go  yet  further,  and 
to  ascend  to  a  noumenon  which  produced  a  phenomenal  Ego 
as  well  as  a  phenomenal  universe.  This  7Wumenon  was  the 
pivot  of  his  whole  philosophy.  It  needed  no  demonstration, 
but  was  intuitively  seen  as  the  necessary  basis  of  all  pheno- 
mena, and  hence  more  certain  than  they,  indeed  self-evident 
Such  is  the  God  of  Schelling. 

But  since  this  is  the  only  noumenon^  that  which  alone  has 
activity  in  its  own  self,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  real  activity 
outside  of  it.  Consequently,  whatever  activity  is  found 
throughout  the  material  world,  no  less  than  in  the  human 
subject,  belongs  to  it.  What  is  proper  to  these  things  is  the 
phenomenal  element.  That  infinite  essence  is  the  only  essence 
that  subsists,  and  in  it  lies  the  being  of  all  phenomena.  In  it, 
therefore,  all  things  are  identified — the  subject,  the  object,  the 
ideal,  the  real,  the  representations,  the  parts,  etc. — because 
the  being  of  each  of  these  things  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
Absolute,  which,  phenomenally^  transforms  itself  into  them  all, 
so  that  the  differences  to  be  found  in  things  are  not  qualita^ 
tive,  but  quantitative  only,  since  the  being  of  all  is  one  and 
the  same.     Thus  the  human  soul  and  the  material  world 
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stand  on  one  and  the  same  level ;  their  individual  existence 
is  alike  purely  phenomenal,  while  their  real  existence  is 
merged  in  the  great  whole,  the  Absolute.  All  individualities 
are  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  boundless  nature  of  God,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Stoics  said  was  the  case  with  man 
after  death.  This  system,  which  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  acquit  of  Pantheism,  is  wholly  based  on  the  following 
reasoning :  *  The  Critical  Philosophy  ^  has  shown  that  no  man 
can  be  certain  of  the  reality  oinotiniena  (things  in  themselves). 
But  as  to  the  reality  of  an  AbsolutSy  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, because  such  reality  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  all  the  phenomena  which  the  Critical  Philosophy 
admits.  This  is  therefore  the  only  reality  of  which  we  are 
certain.  Hence,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  say  that  all  things 
issue  from,  are  parts,  emanations,  transformations  of  it' 

1401.  But  this  reasoning  has  several  weak  points  in  it. 

(i)  The  Critical  Philosophy,  in  order  to  deny  the  know- 
ledge of  noumefiay  has  made  use  of  a  chain  of  reasoning.  It 
has  therefore,  by  implication,  assumed  the  validity  of  reason- 
ing. If,  then,  reasoning  when  properly  conducted  leads  to 
irrefragable  conclusions,  one  does  not  see  why  its  use  should 
be  admitted  only  partially,  that  is  to  say,  for  denying  the 
knowledge  of  noummay  and  not  for  establishing  it.  The 
Critical  Philosophy  is  therefore  in  contradiction  with  itself, 
and  SchelHng  ought  not  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  it. 

(2)  If  the  Critical  Philosophy  were  not  tainted  with  this 
capital  vice,  or  if  one  did  not  wish  to  charge  it  with  the  same, 
it  could  defend  itself  from  the  objection  urged  against  it  by 
Schelling,  and  from  which  he  deduced  his  system,  thus : — 

*  You  say  that  the  phenomena  or  representations  suppose 
an  Absolute  really  existent.  But  how  do  you  infer  this  Abso- 
lute }  Certainly  by  the  use  of  reasoning.  But  amongst 
phenomena  or  representations  the  Critical  Philosophy  reckons 
also  the  laws  of  thought.  These  laws,  according  to  it,  are 
purely  subjective  and,  so  to  speak,  phenomenal.  Therefore 
the  conclusions  to  which  their  applications  lead  can  have  no 

»  The  Philosophy  of  Kant  (Translators). 
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other  than  a  subjective  and  phenomenal  value.  Fully  grant- 
ing, then,  that  the  absolute  is  called  for  by  the  laws  of  thought 
(and  Kant  himself,  when  speaking  of  reason,  has  recognised 
the  absolute  as  the  supreme  result  of  thought) ;  you  must  still 
allow  that  it  can  only  be  a  phenomenal  absolute,  devoid  of 
objective  certainty,  but  which  is  admitted  as  real  and  certain 
because  man  feels  that  he  cannot  do  without  it'  (this  is  the 
practical  reason). 

(3)  Supposing,  however,  that  the  existence  of  the  real  ab- 
solute of  Schelling  were  well  established  and  self-evident,  and 
supposing,  moreover,  that  nothing  else  than  this  absolute  could, 
through  the  use  of  reasoning,  be  recc^nised  as  real,  would  it 
follow  that  no  other  reality  could  exist .'  No  ;  the  utmost  one 
would  be  justified  in  concluding  from  this  would  be  that  no 
other  reality  was  known  to  man.  In  this  case  we  should  have 
an  unknown  region,  such  as  Kant  supposed,  though  more 
restricted,  because  Schelling  withdraws  therefrom  ^z  absolute, 
investing  it  with  reality.  But  good  Ic^ic  will  never  permit  ua 
to  say :  '  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  reality,  therefore  no 
other  reality  exists  or  can  exist.'  And  if  Schelling,  in  order 
to  save  his  system,  should  throw  himself  on  the  pantheistic 
argument  that '  What  is  infinite  must  include  all,  and  nothing 
can  exist  outside  of  it,'  he  would  then,  ipso  facto,  be  declaring 
for  a  lost  cause,  since  this  argument  has  been  answered  times 
without  number  in  those  many  treatises  which  have  been 
written  against  the  Pantheists  of  all  ages. 

1402.  In  meditating  on  the  ideas  of  Schelling,  one  can 
see  in  them,  even  as  in  those  of  Fichte,  an  eager  desire  to 
reduce  everything  to  systematic  unity.  Hence  an  effort  to 
conform,  not  his  philosophy  to  the  nature  of  things,  but  the 
nature  of  things  to  his  philosophy.  He  has  fallen  in  love 
with  what  he  would  fain  consider  as  super-eminently  the 
principle  of  universal  knowledge,  and  in  this  one  principle  ' 
all  things  must  find  their  place  as  if  nothing  could  be  1 
from  man.  One  would  say  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  indefinitely' J 
magnify  man's  intellectual  powers,  and  makt 
possible  like  unto  God  ;  an  imitatii 
miserable  scene  which  was  in 
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our  race  allowed  himself  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  of  be- 
coming possessed  of  the  Divine  Intelligence.  But  by  what 
process  ?  By  humouring  in  a  similar  way  his  appetite,  and 
tasting  of  a  forbidden  fruit !  And  yet  does  it  not  seem  as  if 
it  should  be  easy  to  perceive,  and  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner,  that  man,  his  power,  his  knowledge,  is  bounded  by 
limits  he  can  never  transgress  ?  To  those  limits  his  proud 
pretensions  must  absolutely  be  surrendered.  It  is  useless  for 
him  to  fret  or  to  say  nay.  Now  one  of  these  limits  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  separates  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  the 
creature  from  the  Creator.  Vainly  does  man  torture  his  brain 
in  trying  to  mix  these  two  objects  together,  as  the  drunkard 
mixes  two  liquors  in  his  glass.  An  abyss  which  he  can 
neither  bridge  over,  nor  imagine,  nor  understand,  keeps  them 
for  ever  apart. 

I  feel  confident  that  Schelling  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  making  the  above  confusion,  or  of  defining  God  much  as 
we  find  him  defined  in  the  verse  of  the  Sophist  of  Nola, 

Est  animal  sanctum,  sacrum  et  venerabile,  mundus,' 

if,  instead  of  at  once  plunging  headlong  into  those  most 
abstruse  speculations,  he  had  begun  by  setting  himself  to 
decipher  and  solve  the  most  elementary  problems  of  human 
knowledge.^  Had  he  had  the  patience  first  of  all  to  analyse 
this  knowledge,  to  seek  out  its  sources,  to  distinguish  its 
species,  he  would  doubtless  have  perceived  the  limits  essen- 
tially set  to  it.  He  would  have  seen  that  whilst  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  ourselves  and  of  sensible  things  is  positive, 
that  which  we  have  of  God  can  only  be  negative,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  known  to  us  except  as 
an  essence  determined  by  relations  (1237  etc.),  and  conse- 
quently that  the  notion  of  nature  can  never  be  confounded 


'  GiorcKino  IJruno,  De  imnicuso^  1.  v. 
See  amongst  Schclling's  voluminous 
works,  th(^  one  entitled  *  Yonder  Welt- 
seele,  eine  Ilypotliese  der  hohercn 
rhysik  zur  Erlauterungdesallgemcinen 
Organismus.'     Hamburg,  1798. 

'  This  seems  to  me  the  general 
defect  of  the  German  philosophy  with 


reference  to  method  -i.e.  nishing  at 
the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  pro- 
blems, before  ha\'ing  disposed  of  those 
which  are  most  obvious,  and  which 
alone  can  prepare  the  way  to  under- 
stand aright,  and  to  discourse  in  a 
fitting  manner  on,  the  more  difficult 
ones 
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or  reduced  to  one  with  that  of  God.  Furthermore,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  positive  concept  of  nature  has  charac- 
teristics which  place  it  essentially  in  opposition  to  the  concept 
of  God  ;  so  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  the  charac- 
teristics of  nature  to  the  Divine  Essence. 

1403.  By  the  first  difference  between  the  concept  of  nature 
and  that  of  God,  namely,  that  the  first  is  positive  and  the 
second  negative^  the  attempt  to  reduce  God  and  nature  to  one 
sole  principle,  one  sole  substance,  is  convicted  of  intellectual 
intemperance  and  temerity;  since  by  so  doing  one  simply 
puts  the  unknown  on  a  par  with  the  known,  and  arbitrarily 
treats  the  two  as  if  they  made  an  identical  thing,  thus  passing 
judgment  and  laying  down  laws  in  a  matter  which,  from  the 
absence  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  cannot  be  decided  by 
human  reason. 

By  the  second  difference  between  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  nature  and  that  which  we  have  of  God,  namely,  that  the 
first  has  characteristics  essentially  opposed  to  those  of  the 
second,  the  attempt  to  mix  up  God  and  nature  into  one  is 
convicted  of  absurdity,  and  of  saying  that  which  cannot  make 
sense,  because  such  admixture  is  not  an  object  of  thought  any 
more  than  nothingness  is. 

1404.  But,  not  to  be  endless  in  this  matter,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  first  of  these  two  reasons,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness,  shall  present  it  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 

Schelling.  An  Absolute  is  necessary,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  for  anything  either  to  exist  or  to  be  known. 

Opponent,  Agreed  ;  but  do  you  know  this  absolute } 

ScJielling.  From  the  moment  that  I  become  aware  of  its 
existence,  I  do  know  it.  And  since  it  is  the  means  through 
which  I  am  made  to  know  other  things,  d  fortiori  it  must 
itself  be  known  to  me. 

Opponent.  Do  you  not  think,  that  between  knowing  that 
an  object  exists,  and  knowing  the  object  itself,  there  is  a 
difference  ? 

Schelling.  What  difference  can  there  be?  Surely  I  can- 
not know  that  an  object  exists  unless  I  know  that  object 

Opponent.  That  in  order  to  knjw  that  an  object  exists  we 
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must  have  some  knowledge  of  that  object  I  fully  admit ;  but 
that  knowledge  might  be  only  negative, 

Schelling.  What  do  you  mean  by  negative  knowledge  ? 

0pp07ient.  I  mean  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire 
through  a  sign^  natural  or  artificial,  of  the  object  in  question, 
by  means  of  which  sign  the  object  is  fixed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  This  sign  is  called 
also  the  nominal  essence,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  an 
essence  consisting  of  a  relation.  For  instance,  if  I  were  told 
by  a  person  worthy  of  credit  that  there  exists  an  object 
generally  called  by  a  certain  name,  what  should  I  know  of 
the  object  on  hearing  that  name  >  Nothing  but  these  two 
things:  (i)  its  existence;  (2)  the  name  by  which  it  is  indi- 
cated. Now  this  would  be  a  negative  knowledge,  for  I 
should  not  know  anything  of  the  nature  itself  of  the  object. 
Existence^  being  common  to  all  subsistent  things,  does  not 
cause  me  to  know  the  things  themselves,  because  each  thing 
is  what  it  is,  not  in  so  far  as  it  has  the  existence  common  to 
all,  but  in  so  far  as  it  has  an  essence  distinct  from  that  of  the 
rest. 

Schelling,  But  this  your  doctrine  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
absolute.  I  do  not  come  to  know  the  absolute  through  any 
authority  which  has  revealed  to  me  its  name  and  nothing 
more.  My  knowledge  of  it  is  the  result  of  a  reasoning  which 
induces  necessity. 

Opponent,  To  illustrate  what  I  meant  by  negative  know- 
ledge, or  knowledge  of  the  nominal  essence,  I  have  adduced 
the  example  of  an  object  designated  by  an  arbitrary  name  or 
an  artificial  sign.  It  is  true  that  this  does  not,  properly 
speaking,  apply  to  your  case,  because  the  absolute  is  not 
known  through  an  arbitrary  name  or  sign,  but  through  a 
natural  one.  But  whether  the  name  or  sign  which  deter- 
mines the  unknown  object  be  arbitrary,  or  whether  it  be 
natural,  it  is  all  the  same  ;  what  we  know  of  the  object  is 
simply  an  essence  consisting  of  a  relation  it  has  with  another 
object  known  by  us.  Hence  our  knowledge  always  remains 
negative — that  is,  it  does  not  embrace  the  real  positive 
essence  of  the  object.     Such,  and  no  other,  is  the  kind   of 
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knowledge  which  reasoning  enables  you  to  obtain  concerning 
your  absolute. 

ScJielling.  Explain  more  clearly,  for  these  things  sound 
new  to  me. 

Opponmt,  I  will ;  please  then  to  tell  me,  by  what  reason- 
ing do  you  ascend  to  the  absolute  ? 

Schelling.  By  this  :  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any- 
thing as  existent  without  admitting  an  absolute.  If  anything 
exists,  there  must  be  an  absolute. 

Opponent,  But  how  do  you  know  that  things  exist  ? 

ScJielling,  My  own  consciousness  and  my  senses  inform 
me  of  it. 

Opponait,  But  do  you,  by  your  very  consciousness  or  by 
your  senses,  really  perceive  the  absolute  itself.^  In  other 
words,  does  your  individual  consciousness,  do  your  senses, 
receive  in  them  the  perception  of  an  absolute  infinite  by 
nature,  and  therefore  without  any  limitations } 

ScJielling,  No ;  I  ascend  to  the  absolute  by  arguing  that 
the  things  which  I  perceive  in  my  consciousness,  although 
finite  in  themselves,  could  not  exist  unless  the  infinite,  the 
absolute  existed  ;  but  this  supposes  in  me  the  intuition  of  the 
absolute. 

Opponent,  Would  it  not  be  true,  therefore,  to  say  that  all 
of  which  you  have  experience  is  an  indubitable  sign  of  the 
existence  of  an  absolute,  an  infinite  ? 

Schelling,  Yes,  it  would  ;  but  it  is  also  a  manifestation,  to 
which  there  responds  an  intuitive  faculty  in  man. 

Opponent,  Perhaps  this  also  may  be  as  you  say ;  but  we 
must  treat  one  question  at  a  time.  The  point  I  now  wish  to 
have  clearly  settled  between  us  is,  that  whatever  we  know  by 
our  individual  experience  and  consciousness  is  an  indubitable 
sign  of  the  absolute.  In  the  same  way,  whenever  we  happen 
to  see  a  work  bearing  on  it  traces  of  intelligence,  for  instance, 
a  geometrical  figure,  a  statue,  a  painting,  etc.,  we  at  once  say 
to  ourselves,  this  must  have  been  done  by  some  intelligent 
being ;  the  traces  of  intelligence  I  see  before  me  are  an 
indubitable  sign  of  it. 

Schelling.  Well,  I  allow  this  also. 
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OpponmL  Now  that  sigtty  that  stamp  of  intelligence  im- 
printed on  the  object  perceived  by  us,  is  what  I  call  a  natural 
sigfty  or  also  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  a  natural  name^  be- 
cause it  is  an  effect  produced  by  the  intelligent  being  in 
question,  and  shows  forth  some  property  which  must  exist  in 
him,  though  the  way  in  which  it  so  exists  is  not  revealed  to 
us.  It  is  by  this  natural  sign  or  name,  then,  that  you  come 
to  know  your  absolute — i,e,  by  an  effect  which  proceeds  from 
it,  and  singles  it  out  for  you  in  perfect  contradistinction  to  all 
other  things,  so,  however,  that  you  receive  no  information  as 
to  what  that  is  which,  in  the  absolute  itself,  precisely  corre- 
sponds to  that  effect.  You  know  for  certain  that  the  absolute 
is  cause  of  the  effect,  but  you  do  not  know  the  mode  either  of 
its  operation  or  of  its  existence.  Consequently,  all  the  know- 
ledge you  possess  of  this  absolute  is  confined  exclusively  to 
its  nominal  essence,  although  the  sign  which  gives  you  such 
knowledge  is  not  purely  conventional,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
natural,  and  therefore  manifesting  to  you,  as  a  logical  neces- 
sity, some  real  relation  of  the  absolute.  You  have,  therefore, 
no  other  intuition,  if  you  will  so  call  it,  than  that  of  this  neces- 
sity, this  relation.  Whence  I  conclude  that  the  nature  of 
the  absolute  being  unknown  to  you,  you  have  no  right  to 
build  thereon  a  system  of  emanations,  and  to  affirm  that  all 
things  in  the  universe  are  so  many  forms  of  the  absolute,  or 
parts,  or  by  whatever  other  name  you  may  wish  to  express 
them.  Indeed,  such  a  proceeding  involves  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  for  let  me  ask  you,  are  not  the  two  ideas  of  absolute 
and  noji-absolute  as  contradictory  as  yes  and  no  ? 

Schelling,  They  are  different,  but  not  contradictory. 

Opponent.  Permit  me  to  say  that  you  are  mistaken.  Can 
limitation  and  non-limitation  be  predicated  of  one  and  the 
same  thing,  at  one  and  the  same  time }  Clearly  not.  Now 
what  is  the  absolute  but  that  which  has  no  limits  }  And  what 
is  the  non-absolute  but  that  which  has  limits }  The  two 
ideas  are,  therefore,  not  merely  different,  but  contradictory. 

Schelling,  My  meaning  is,  that  the  same  thing  which,  as 
limited,  is  non- absolute,  as  unlimited  is  absolute. 

Opponent,  You  suppose,  then,  that  limited  things  may  be- 
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come  unlimited.  In  this  case  what  was  not  absolute  at  first 
would  at  some  time  or  other  begin  to  be  absolute,  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say  non-absolute^  because  the  absolute  cannot 
have  a  beginning.^  Again,  if  a  limited  thing,  in  order  to  be- 
come absolute,  must  throw  off  its  limitations,  who  is  to  move 
it  to  so  portentous  a  change  ?  Between  its  essence  in  the 
first  state  and  its  essence  in  the  second,  there  is  an  essential 
contrariety,  and  therefore  it  is  intrinsically  impossible  for  the 
one  essence  ever  to  become  the  other.  Every  attempt  to 
prove  by  reasoning  that  all  things  come  to  one  and  the  same, 
that  they  are  but  one  being  variously  transformed  or  modified, 
must  necessarily  be  rash  and  absurd.  For  the  identical  being 
cannot,  without  manifest  absurdity,  be  conceived  as  the  sub- 
ject, first  of  limitation,  and  then  of  its  direct  contrary. 

To  this  reasoning  of  the  opponent  I  do  not  think  that 
Schelling  could  make  any  solid  reply. 

1405.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  assert  that  the 
error  of  Schelling  arose  from  his  not  having  made  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  capabilities  of  reasoning  to  precede  every  other 
speculation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  having  failed  to  perceive 
that  there  are  regions  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  human 
understanding,  I  mean  those  containing  all  such  beings  as  do 
not  fall  under  the  perception  of  our  sense  or  of  its  modifica- 
tions. His  error,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  opposite  to  that  of 
Kant.  For  whilst  Kant  excluded  from  the  range  of  human 
knowledge  even  the  existence  of  super-sensible  beings,  and, 
generally,  of  things  in  themselves  (noumena\  Schelling  main- 
tained that  their  real  essence  itself  could  be  intuitively  seen  by 
man. 

1406.  The  course  of  the  ideas  of  these  German  thinkers 
is  a  subject  well  worth  studying.  They  began  by  starting 
from  material  nature^  in  order  therefrom  to  ascend  to,  and 
concentrate  themselves  in  the  human  spirit,  Kant  went  even 
so  far  as  to  leave  the  existence  of  material  nature  in  doubt, 
that  is  to  say,  perfectly  hidden  from  man's  understanding. 
Fichte  absorbed  it  into  the  spirit  itself. 

'  Because  *  to  have  a  beginning  *  is      with  the  nature  of  the  absolute  (Trans- 
a  limitation,  and  therefore  inconsistent      lators). 
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But  this  human  spirit  to  which  it  had  been  attempted  to 
reduce  the  material  universe,  was  still  too  small  a  thing  for 
man,  neither  could  it  suffice  to  itself.  It  seemed  therefore 
natural,  that  as  some  had  from  matter  soared  up  to  the  human 
spirit,  so  others  should  from  this  spirit  soar  up  to  God,  to  the 
absolute,  the  infinite.  Such  was  the  tendency  ;  but,  however 
strong  the  will,  the  wings  proved  unequal  to  the  flight. 

Had  the  infinite  really  been  reached,  thought  would  have 
found  itself  in  a  region  unknown,  inaccessible,  and  the  philo- 
sopher would  then  have  prostrated  himself  in  adoration  before 
that  Incomprehensible  Nature.  But  this  adoration,  this  pro- 
found humiliation  of  self  before  God  .  .  .  Ah,  this  was  not 
the  object  sought.  What  stood  uppermost  in  the  wish  was 
the  creation  of  systems.  Man  wanted  to  make  a  display  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  and  not  to  collect  them  together  and 
offer  them  as  a  holocaust  to  the  Incomprehensible.  Hence 
all  he  cared  for  in  his  philosophical  journey  was  to  radiate 
forth  light  from  himself  over  every  region  he  might  come  to. 
Thus  there  were  two  different  aims  to  be  reconciled :  (i)  to 
reach  the  infinite,  and  (2)  to  reach  it  as  a  thing  fully  known. 
But  human  thought  was  too  vacillating,  too  weak  ever  fully  to 
know  the  infinite.  Nothing  remained  therefore  but  to  fill  up 
the  void  by  means  of  the  imagination,  and  it  was  done.  The 
imagination  readily  invented  an  infinite,  an  absolute,  a  God, 
composed  of  all  that  it  was  able  to  picture  to  itself  or  to  know. 
And  what  did  man,  what  did  his  imagination  know  ?  Why, 
the  material  world  and  himself  The  absolute  of  these  philo- 
sophers, therefore,  was  simply,  and  indeed  could  not  be  any- 
thing else  than,  a  strange  compound  made  up  of  the  external 
world  and  of  man  :  behold  the  God,  or  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, the  idol  of  modern  philosophy — the  work  of  men's 
hands  ;  os  habety  et  non  loquetur. 

1407.  But  what  chiefly  concerns  us  here  is,  to  show  that 
the  absolute  which  Schelling  made  the  basis  of  his  system, 
cannot  be  the  starting-point  of  human  philosophy.  I  say 
human  philosophy,  for  we  must  never  forget  that  we  are  but 
men.  If  we  were  Gods,  we  should,  no  doubt,  start  from 
another  point ;  but,  being  men,  we  must  set  out  from  the  in- 
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vestigation  of  our  mind,  from  the  principle  which  has  been 
given  to  it  as  its  light.  At  the  time  of  Kant  it  was  already 
well  understood  that  any  treatise  on  Ontology  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  inquiry  into  the  capabilities  of  reasoning.  It  was 
in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  the  philosopher  of 
Konigsberg  composed  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reaso7t,  Fichte 
began  to  deviate  from  this  path  by  setting  out  from  the 
activity  of  thought.  He  thus  laid  himself  open  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  right  he  had  to  argue  about  the  activity  of 
thought  before  having  demonstrated  that  his  reasonings  had 
a  conclusive  force.  This  question  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  him  pause,  and  wake  him  up  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
arguments  by  which  he  was  trying  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  truth  of  his  system,  were  gratuitous,  unless  reasoning  itself 
was  presupposed  as  valid.  Subsequent  writers  forgot  still 
more  that  the  philosophy  of  real  things  must  not  begin  till 
after  this  question  has  been  duly  solved.  Instead  of  com- 
mencing from  the  great  problem  of  the  validity  of  reasoning, 
instead  of  arranging  the  human  cognitions  in  their  proper 
order,  they  applied  themselves  straightway  to  a  systematic 
distributing  of  the  subsistent  objects  of  these  cognitions. 
Certainly,  when  this  second  distribution  has  to  be  made,  the 
Absolute  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all,  because  all  other 
subsistent  beings  are  dependent  on  Him,  and  do  not  and  can- 
not exist  'except  by  Him.  But  how  do  we  know  that  this 
complete,  absolute,  first,  supreme  Being,  the  source  of  all  the 
others,  subsists  }  By  what  are  we  led  up  to  Him }  To  say 
as  Schelling  did,  by  intuition^  is  to  begin  with  a  gratuitous, 
an  arbitrary  assertion — a  most  serious  blunder,  for  which  he 
was  reproved  by  all  Germany,  but  principally  by  Hegel.  We 
must  answer,  then,  that  it  is  only  by  reasoning  that  we  ascend 
to  the  absolute.  Reasoning  is  our  guide.  If,  as  Kant  pre- 
tended, this  guide  were  essentially  incapable,  nay  fallacious, 
we  should  gain  nothing  by  following  it,  and  our  belief  that  we 
have,  by  means  of  it,  found  the  absolute,  would  be  an  illu- 
sion. It  is  quite  true  that,  under  another  aspect,  we  our- 
selves, as  well  as  the  reasonings  we  make,  depend  on  the 
absolute;    but  this  dependence  is,  not  in  the  order  of  our 
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cognitionSy  but  in  the  order  of  real  beings.  If  there  was  no 
absolute,  we  should  neither  exist,  nor  be  able  to  reason  ;  but 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  we  can  know 
either  this  truth,  or  the  absolute  itself,  without  making  use  of 
the  faculty  of  reason  which  belongs  to  our  nature.  Let  us, 
then,  distinguish  between  the  order  of  cognitions  2Lnd  the  order 
of  real  objects.  In  relation  to  our  mind  the  real  objects  do  not 
exist,  unless  we  have  knowledge  of  them.  The  order  there- 
fore of  cognitions  and  ideas  precedes  the  order  of  real  objects. 
Consequently,  the  problem  of  the  validity  of  our  cognitions 
ought  to  be  disposed  of  before  we  undertake  a  scientific  dis- 
quisition about  any  real  object  whatever,  the  absolute  itself 
not  excluded. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
On  the  starting-point  of  the  philosophy  of  Bouterweck. 

1408.  Frederic  Bouterweck  perceived  that  Schelling, 
instead  of  having  discovered  a  primnm  philosophicum  higher 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  had  in  fact  adopted  a 
lower  one ;  since  he  had  fallen  down  from  the  order  of  cogfii- 
tions  to  that  of  feelings  and  at  last  even  to  that  of  external 
real  beings^  which,  relatively  to  our  understanding,  are  of  an 
order  posterior  to  feeling.  He  therefore  argued  against 
Schelling  thus  :  *  You  start  from  a  real  {Le,  subsistent)  thing 
— the  absolute.  Now  how  do  you  prove  that  any  real  thing 
exists  ?  In  order  to  prove  this,  you  ought  to  firmly  establish, 
first  of  all,  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  us  of  a  cognitive 
faculty  capable  of  perceiving  the  reality  of  things,  and  this 
duty  becomes  all  the  more  imperative  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  allegations  that  have  been  urged  by  Kant  in  disproof  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  faculty.' 

This  animadversion  was  quite  to  the  point,  for  the  argu- 
ment by  which  Schelling  had  attempted  to  represent  the 
absolute  as  self-evident^  and  as  a  necessary  condition  both  of 
the  thinkableness  and  of  the  existence  of  real  things,  had, 
indeed,  no  force  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  pronounce- 
ments of  reason  were  true,  and  could  be  validly  extended  to 
real  things  also. 
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At  the  same  time  that  Boutenveck  was  thus  challenging 
the  position  taken  up  by  Schelling,  he  also  refuted  pure 
Idealists  in  the  following  way  :  '  The  opinion  that  real  being 
ultimately  resolves  itself  into  mere  ideas  is  simply  untenable ; 
for  by  analysing  our  ideas  we  find,  firsts  that  real  beings  are 
anterior  to  them,  as  cause  of  our  cognitions,  and  secondly,  that 
real  beings  are  more  than  they,  since  a  real  being  is  more  than 
its  idea.  We  cannot  therefore  reduce  everything  to  ideas, 
but  must  distinguish  between  ideas  and  real  beings,  and 
account  for  both  of  them,  as  well  as  for  their  relation  and 
union/  In  substance,  this  reduction  was  the  same  thing  as 
had  been  attempted  by  Fichte  and  by  Schelling ;  only  that 
they  for  this  end  identified  beings  with  thoughts,  or,  to  say 
better,  regarded  all  beings  as  so  many  emanations  of  thought* 

1409.  Bouterweck  observed,  moreover,  that  there  can  be 
no  knowledge  without  an  object,  a  being ;  that  being  does  not 
admit  of  definition,  and  that  no  philosopher  worthy  of  the 
name  will  ever  ask  what  being  in  geyteral  is.  From  this  he 
concluded,  that  being  is  essential  to  thought  and,  though 
different  from  it,  is  given  together  with  it.  He  contended, 
therefore,  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  out  from  an  absolute 
faailty  of  knowing  as  from  a  primitive,  evident  and  funda- 
mental fact,  and  this  faculty  he  made  to  consist  precisely  in 
the  perception  of  absolute  existence.  Hence  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  system  might  be  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
following  proposition :  '  Under  every  feeling  as  well  as  under 
every  thought  there  lies  a  being  as  a  foundation  necessarily 
true  and  therefore  absolute — a  foundation  which,  in  order  to 
be  such,  does  not  require  anything  beyond  itself/ 

14 10.  Bouterweck  had  herein  a  glimpse  of  part  of  the 
truth  ;  but  he  was  confounding  absolute  existence '^\\}[i  existence 
considered  ifi  general^  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
with  the  ens  communissimuvt.  Had  he  said  that  the  human 
understanding  is  essentially  linked  with  and  informed  by 
bei7ig  taken  universally,  which,  when  afterwards  viewed  in  its 

*  Schelling  did  not  properly  grasp  and  the  subjective ;  which,  as  I  have 

the    distinction    between  feeling   and  observed  before,  is  essentially  opposed 

thought^  for  he   imagined   a   primitive  to  the  nature  of  thought, 
t  bought  indifferent  alike  to  the  objective 
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application,  is  denominated  most  common^  he  would  have  found 
himself  in  the  theory  propounded  in  these  pages.  But  having 
aimed  at  the  Absolute  Being  in  place  of  the  simple  notion  of 
beingy  he,  without  wishing  it,  fell,  like  Fichte  and  Schelling, 
into  Pantheism ;  since,  like  them,  he  mixed  up  real  and 
subsistent  being  with  mere  thought,  and  formed  of  these 
two  things  one  only  substance ;  nor  did  he  in  any  way 
seek  to  conceal  the  fact.  In  order,  however,  that  he  might, 
in  this  singular  kind  of  substance,  save  the  individual,  he 
imagined  in  the  same  substance,  as  constituting  it,  a  certain 
particular  force  or  act  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  virtuality. 
But  (he  added)  of  this  virtuality  which  constitutes  the  indi- 
vidual, and  is  not  known  except  by  conceiving  a  distinction 
between  the  human  subject  as  striving  after  existence,  and 
the  objects  as  resisting  its  effort,  we  have,  at  the  outset,  only  a 
practical  knowledge^  namely  a  knowledge  consisting  of  feeling 
or  of  experimental  fact,  but  not  as  yet  the  theoretic  know- 
ledge or  that  which  shows  us  the  intrinsic  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  this  subject.  The  absolute  faculty  of  knowing, 
therefore,  by  applying  itself  to  the  said  virtualityy  changes  it 
into  an  absolute  reality.  This  change,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
understand,  is  explained  by  Bouterweck  as  follows:  Our 
absolute  faculty  of  knowing  sees  absolute  being ;  it  therefore 
sees  this  same  being  in  all  things,  and  raises  all  things  to  it, 
and  if  all  things,  therefore  also  the  said  individual  force  or 
virtuality.  Hence  arises  our  concept  of  an  infinite  existence, 
and  of  an  infinite  action. 

141 1.  Thus  the  error  of  this  system,  as  of  those  of  Fichte 
and  Schelling,  consists  : — 

(i)  In  its  author  having  started  from  the  act  of  the  human 
spirit,  instead  of  beginning  with  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
object  apprehended  by  that  act,  and  thus  finally  setting  at  rest 
the  question  as  to  what  the  essential  object  of  thought  is.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  oversight,  his  mind  was  confused, 
and  he  mistook  possible  being  for  subsistoit  being.  He  did  not 
observe,  that  the  essential  object  of  thought  consists  in  the 
former  kind  of  being  only,  and  not  in  the  latter,  and,  least  of 
all,  in  the  latter  as  it  exists  in  all  its  completeness.     If  the 
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essential  object  of  thought  were  subsistent  being  in  its  abso- 
lute completeness,  to  think  would  be  the  same  as  fully  to 
comprehend  God.  But  he  who  fully  comprehends  God  is 
God  ;  and  this  means  Pantheism. 

(2)  This  error  of  Bouterweck  was  further  promoted  by  his 
not  having  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
feclijig  and  thought.  If,  before  plunging  into  the  most  abstruse 
questions,  he  had  dwelt  on  these  elementary  inquiries,  he 
would  have  found  that,  to  have  being  for  its  object  and  found- 
ation, is  indeed  necessary  to  thought,  but  not  to  feeling. 
Hence  he  would  have  seen,  that  if  all  objects  of  thought  were 
supposed  to  be  taken  away,  there  would  be  no  thought  left, 
and  no  faculty  of  thought ;  but  at  the  same  time  what  is  now 
called  the  human  subject  would  not  be  entirely  annihilated, 
since  the  animal  part  would  remain,  and  man  would  merely 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  brute.  This  observation 
would  have  convinced  him  of  the  essential  limitation  of  man, 
whose  basis,  so  to  speak,  is  the  animal  nature,  which,  in  order 
to  have  existence,  does  not  require  the  vision  of  subsistent 
being,  much  less  that  of  the  Absolute  Being,  and  becomes 
rational  simply  by  being  raised  to  the  vision  of  ideal  being. 

141 2.  To  conclude:  Bouterweck  failed  in  the  discovery  of 
the  first  and  true  starting-point  of  human  cognitions  for  two 
reasons :  (i)  because  by  setting  out  from  an  absolute  faculty 
of  knowing,  he  was  assuming  ideal  being  and  subsistent  being 
as  data  anterior  to  this  faculty,  and  constitutive  of  its  matter  ; 
whereas  all  this  should  have  been  demonstrated,  since  it  de- 
pended on  the  principle  of  demonstration,  anterior  to  that 
faculty  ;  (2)  because  the  Absolute  Subsistent  Being  is  not 
known  to  man  by  a  positive  knowledge  ;  and  therefore  the 
absolute  faculty  as  conceived  by  this  philosopher  included 
more  than  man's  natural  faculty  of  knowing  really  contains. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
On  the  starting-point  of  the  philosophy  of  Bardili. 

'1 4 1 3.  Bardili  saw,  even  as  Bouterweck  had  seen,  that 
philosop*  '  to  b^n  from  anything  else 
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than  thought  He  therefore  begged  as  a  postulate  *  the  use  of 
thought^  and  attempted  a  fresh  analysis  of  thought  with  the 
object  of  discovering  what,  in  it,  was  the  prhnum  through  its 
own  self^  (the  first  thing  known  per  se. — Tr.),  which  was  the 
same  as  saying  the  starting-point  of  philosophy. 

14 1 4.  But  he,  much  after  the  way  of  Schelling,  took  that 
as  first  which  in  reality  is  last,  namely  the  absolute.'  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  absolute  is  the  condition  on  which 
all  certainties  and  all  existences  depend.  Fully  admitting 
this,  it  does  not  follow,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  my- 
self certain  of  finite  and  conditioned  things,  I  must  first  have 
a  positive  idea  of  the  absolute.  I  may  be  antecedently  in 
possession  of  a  means  of  acquiring  that  certainty,  in  which 
case  my  certainty  will  include  the  absolute  implicitly^  and 
then,  through  reasoning,  lead  me  to  discover  explicitly  its 
necessity.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  true  progression  of  human 
reasoning.  For  making  certain  of  things,  it  suffices  us  to 
know,  that  what  appears  to  us  true  is  necessarily  true  ;  and 


*  In  my  opinion  the  true  basis  of  phi- 
losophy should  be,  not  a  mere  i)ostulatc, 
but  a  fact  (107 1 ). 

-  The  same  investigation  was  under- 
taken by  that  illustrious  Italian  philoso- 
pher, the  Barnabite  Tadre  Ermenegildo 
Pini,  in  his  Protolo^ia^  a  work  which, 
had  it  appeared  nortli  of  the  Alps,  would 
have  been  very  nmch  apj)lauded  and  ad- 
mired. 

*  Bardili,  by  assuming  that  man  can 
with  his  natural  powers  have  2i  positive 
idea  of  God,  fell  into  the  same  error  as 
Schelling.  The  eflect  of  this  error  is  to 
create  a  false  enthusiasm,  by  inspiring 
man  with  an  extravagantly  exaggerated 
notion  of  his  intellectual  greatness  ;  and 
throwing  his  imagination  into  a  thrilling 
ferment  of  self-satisfaction  at  the  con- 
tern  j)lat  ion  thereof.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  supposition 
that  man  has  in  himself  the  power  ade- 
quately to  perceive  (lod  inevitably  in- 
duces Tantheism.  This  is  a  rock  upon 
wliich  strong  and  over-confident  intel- 
lects are  easily  wrecked  ;  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  I  might  cite  some  recent 
Italian  writers. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  that 
Bardili's  starting- ix)int  was  somewhat 


less  erroneous  than  Schelling's.    For  the 
latter  philosopher  placed  it  in  an  absolute 
thought,  which  was  indifferent  both  to 
the  ol)jcct  and  to  the  thinking  subject. 
Now  this  indifference  is  essentially  irre- 
concilable with  the  nature  of  thought, 
which   must  always  have    an   object. 
What  does  not  terminate  in  an  object  is 
not  thought,  but  feeling  only  ;  and  this 
is   why   I   have  said   that   Schelling's 
starting-point  consisted  m  feeling.    Bar- 
dili,  on  the  contrary^  said  that  thow^ht 
as  thoughty  that  is,  as  superior  and  in- 
different to  the  object  as  well  as  to  the 
thinking  subject^  was  not  known  per  sCy 
but  only  in  its  application,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  latter  must  be  taken  as 
the  true  jwint  of  departure.     It  seems, 
then,  that  according  to  Bardili  (1.^.  if 
he  had  been  consistent  with  himself), 
absolute  thought  could  be  nothing  but 
an  abstraction^    whereby   we   conceive 
thought  as  without  either  object  or  sub- 
ject, although  it  never  so  exists  in  fact. 
By  starting,  therefore,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  thought,  in  order  to  ascend  to 
thought  pure  and  absolute,  Bardili  has 
in   some  degree  the    advantage   over 
Schelling. 
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this  necessity,  as  I  have  already  shown,  we  conceive  through 
possible  being  without  any  need  of  depending  on  the  concept 
o(  the  Absolute  Subsistetit  Beiytg,  We  arrive  at  this  second 
concept  later,  namely,  through  coming  to  understand  that  the 
Absolute  Subsistent  Being  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
all  certainty  and  of  all  the  beings  of  which  we  are  certain. 
This  mode  of  progression,  which  our  reasoning  must  follow  in 
its  development,  arises  from  the  nature  of  possible  being,  and 
is  what  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  integrating  faculty  of  the 
Juwian  understanding  (624  and  650  ;/). 

In  further  confirmation  of  this,  I  will  submit  another 
remark.  How  come  we  to  know  that  a  necessary,  primitive, 
original  absolute  exists  ?  I  have  just  said  it,  in  no  other  way 
than  by  perceiving  that  the  absolute  is  the  condition  on  which 
the  existence  of  all  our  certainty^  as  well  as  of  every  thing  we 
know  to  exist,  depends.  But  if  so,  can  it  ever  be  said  that  it 
is  only  through  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute  that  we  gain 
certainty,  and  give  a  firm  basis  to  all  our  previous  cognitions  } 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  absolute  ought  to  be  the  starting-point 
of  philosophy  ?  Assuredly  not.  How  could  the  certainty  of 
our  cognitions  be  attributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute, 
when  this  knowledge  is  only  an  inference  drawn  from  that 
certainty  }  If  that  certainty  did  not  exist,  we  should  know 
nothing  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the  absolute,  since  with- 
out the  conditioned  there  is  no  condition.  So  likewise,  if  the 
truth  of  our  cognitions  about  existent  things  were  doubtful,  the 
absolute  also  would  be  doubtful.  Clearly,  then,  the  certainty 
and  necessary  truth  of  our  cognitions  is,  in  relation  to  our 
mind,  anterior  to  and  presupposed  by  the  certainty  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  Absolute  Subsistent  Being.  Hence  philosophy, 
instead  of  starting  from,  must  end  in  the  absolute.  Ante- 
cedently to  knowing  the  absolute,  the  self-subsistent  being, 
God,  we  must  have  a  means,  a  principle  which  empowers  us 
to  acquire  cognitions,  and  these  characterised  by  certainty  ; 
and  this  means,  this  principle  is  the  idea  of  indeterminate 
being  or  being  in  general,  abidingly  present  to  our  mind. 

141 5.  So  far  was  Bardili  from  seeii^  the  true  nature 
of  the  stumbling-Uock  i>  used  the  fall  of  the 
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philosophers  of  his  nation,  that  he  even  made  their  error  more 
scientific  in  form  and  gave  it  systematic  completion.  From 
what  I  have  expounded  thus  far,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
common  mistake  of  those  who  came  after  Kant  lay  in  sup- 
posing '  that  man  could  have  positive  ideas  of  those  realities 
which  do  not  fail  under  his  perception,  so  that  the  range  of 
human  knowledge  was  co-extensive  with  the  entire  aggregate 
of  subsistent  beings/  As  a  consequence  of  this  supposition, 
which  is  manifestly  implied  in  all  those  systems,  and  which, 
though  not  avowedly  so,  is  their  constant  guiding  principle, 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  when  there  presents  itself  a  being  of 
which  man  cannot  have  an  adequate  and  positive  concept — 
as  is  the  case  with  God — but  only  one  that  is  negative  and 
as  it  were  void,  the  imagination  steps  in  to  supply  what  is 
wanting  to  make  the  concept  appear  positive  and  real.  But 
in  doing  this  the  imagination  can  only  make  use  of  such 
materials  as  are  already  to  hand — that  is,  it  cannot  render 
that  concept  positive  except  by  putting  in  its  place  one  com- 
posed of  all  the  things  which,  having  been  really  perceived, 
are  known  by  positive  knowledge :  and  these  consist  of  ma- 
terial nature  and  of  man.  If  we  look  carefully  into  the 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  this  was  exactly  the  error  of  all 
idol-worshippers.  Finding  a  negative  concept  of  God  in- 
suflicicnt  to  satisfy  their  aspirations,  they  created  to  them- 
selves a  positive  concept  by  substituting  for  God,  Whose 
real  essence  they  did  not  know,  those  beings  of  which  they 
had  perceptive  knowledge ;  hence  the  divine  honours  paid  to 
nature  and  to  humanity.  This  same  intemperate  desire  to 
know  everything,  this  unwillingness  to  assent  to  the  belief 
of  one's  ignorance  and  make  a  clean  avowal  of  it;  in  a 
word,  this  original  pride,  which  will  not  suffer  man  to  own 
himself  deficient  in  knowledge,  is  also  the  source  of  all 
Pantheism,  which  in  ultimate  analysis  is  nothing  but  idolatry 
brought  as  it  were  to  perfection,  and  clothed  in  philosophical 
forms. 

Here  a  painful  reflection  suggests  itself.  Seeing  as  we 
do  that  secular  philosophy  has,  even  in  times  so  near  our 
own,  cast  itself  headlong  into  Pantheism  of  every  conceivable 
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hue  and  form,  what  are  we  to  conclude  therefrom  ?  That 
men  abandoned  to  themselves  have  a  terrible  propensity  to 
sink  back  into  the  state  of  Paganism.  Alas  !  In  spite  of 
the  effulgent  light  of  the  Gospel,  how  many  steps  have  not 
already  been  made  towards  that  state  ;  and  the  world  would 
ultimately  fall  into  it  for  certain,  and  be  irreparably  lost,  if 
Christianity  could  be  annihilated  by  the  insensate  efforts  of 
man  and  the  malice  of  the  infernal  powers. 

1416.  It  is,  therefore,  by  inviolably  maintaining  the  dis- 
tinction between  God  and  nature,  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature,  that  one  comes  to  see  how  there  are  in  us  two 
series  of  cognitions,  ix.  the  negative  and  the  positive  cogni- 
tions. By  the  first  we  think  what  I  have  called  a  nominal 
essence^  and  by  the  second  we  think  a  real  essence.  The  first 
present  to  us  an  ;r,  whose  real  and  positive  essence,  specific 
or  generic,  is  not  known  to  us ;  and  hence  they  may  in  some 
sort  be  called  void  ideas  or  cognitions.  The  second  present 
to  us  the  specific  or  at  least  generic  real  essence  of  the 
thing,  and  these  we  may  term  comprehensive  ideas  {Le.  more 
or  less  full — Tr.).  Now  those  who  forget  this  distinction, 
and  insist  on  regarding  all  cognitions  as  alike  comprehensive^ 
must  necessarily  fall  into  Pantheism  and  countless  other 
errors.  For  as  often  as  they  have  to  deal  with  beings  of 
which  they  have  only  void  ideas,  they  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  construct  imaginary  and  false  phantoms,  to  create  to 
themselves  mere  fictions,  and  consequently  a  God  furnished 
with  the  characteristics  and  properties  of  the  limited  human 
spirit  and  of  matter,  composed  of  elements  extraneous  to 
His  nature  and  mixed  up  together  in  a  thousand  strange 
ways,  without  any  fixed  law,  because  to  the  never-ending 
vagaries  of  a  disordered  imagination  there  can  be  no  law. 
And  this  accounts  for  the  invention  of  those  systems,  at 
once  most  grotesque,  ingenious,  and  imposing  by  their  seem- 
ing grandeur,  which  for  the  moment  strike  the  reader  with 

*  In  my  opinion  the  nominal  es-  our  ideas),  and  (2)  its  relation  to  some- 

scnce  is  always  a  generic  essence  (sec  thing  positively  known  to  us,   which 

620  etc.),  and  contains  two  elements.  detennines  the  x^  and  at  the  same  time 

namely  (i)  the  umoentU  Moth"*^  ^  detennines  the  universal   essence  and 


taken  univent"-  Idualiaes  it. 
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astonishment  and  enchant  him,  but  whose  life  is  as  short  as 
must  be  that  of  falsehood  and  illusion.* 

14 1 7.  Boutenvcck,  by  laying  down  as  his  primutn  philo^ 
sophicum  the  proposition  that '  Under  every  feeling  and  every 
idea  there  lies  a  being  as  its  foundation '  (1409),  had  already 
confused  the  above-mentioned  orders  of  cognition,  and  dis- 
carded the  order  of  void  ideas.  Schelling  and  Fichte,  how- 
ever, had  done  the  same,  and  even  worse ;  for  they  had  made 
being  so  much  more  dependent  on  thought,  that  thought 
became  the  sole  source  of  being.  Hence  in  their  systems 
there  could  not  be  any  such  thing  as  void  ideaSy  because 
thought  in  its  very  fountain-head  contained  the  whole  of 
being.  But  although  Bouterweck  found  in  being  something 
more  than  in  void  thought y  he  nevertheless  held  that  every 
thought   has,  essentially,   the  Absolute   Real  Being  for  its 


*  Many  species  of  Platonists  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  amongst 
them  the  Valentinian  heretics,  fell  into 
a  kind  of  idolatry  for  this  very  reason 
that  ihcy  insisted  on  making  our  idea 
of  God  positive,  and  therefore  so  homo- 
geneous with  our  other  positive  ideas 
(all  of  which  relate  to  finite,  creatures), 
that  (granting  their  supposition)  there 
would  he  nothing  repugnant  in  ima- 
gining creatures  as  an  emanation  of  the 
(livine  substance.  The  Manichcans 
adopted  the  same  error.  S.  Augustine 
charges  Faustus  with,  and  convicts  him 
of  idolatry  :  Ita  coiivinccris  iftnumcra- 
biles  Deos  colere  {Cotttra  Faust  urn, 
XV.  vi. ).  WTierefore  the  errors  of  the 
German  school  can  be  refuted  with  the 
same  principles  which  were  applied  by 
the  Fathers  in  combating  the  various 
heresies  derived  from  Platonism  as 
well  as  from  the  Jewish  Cal)ala.  Lastly, 
I  here  beg  leave  to  corroborate  by 
facts  what  I  have  said  above,  namely 
*  That  the  philosophical  system  in 
which  man  imagines  and  persuades 
himself  that  he  can  form,  and  has 
formed,  a  positive  concept  of  God, 
must  produce  in  him  a  false  enthusiasm 
or  a  state  of  extraordinaiy  self-exalta- 
tion.' The  early  Christian  writers 
noticed  this  effect  in  all  those  philo- 
sophical schools  which  credited  them- 
selves with  having  obtained  a  clear 
insight  into  the  divine  nature  and  its 
innermost  secrets.     Such  was  the  sect 


of  the  Gnostics,  or  wise  men,  as  they 
were  pleased  to  style  themselves.  The 
haughtiness  of  tone  assumed  by  the 
Valentinians  was  something  almost 
beyond  belief.  S.  Irenivus  descrilies 
them  as  *  Men  who  called  themselves 
perfect,  as  if  no  one  could  ever  know 
so  much  as  they — no,  not  even  Paul  or 
Peter,  or  any  of  the  other  Apostles. 
They  knew  more  than  all  men,  and  the 
full  possession  of  that  portentous  know- 
ledge which  is  of  unutterable  virtue, 
was  their  exclusive  privilege.*  •  Per- 
fectos  semetipsos  vocantes,  quasi  nemo 
possit  exaequare  magnitudini  agnitionis 
ipsorum,  nee  si  Paulum  aut  Petrum 
dicas,  vel  alterum  quendam  Aposto- 
lorum  ;  sed  plus  omnibus  se  cognovisse, 
et  magnitudinis  agnitionis  illius  qua;  est 
inenarrabilis  virtutis,  solos  ebibisse  * 
{Contra  IJares.  L.  I.  c.  xiii.  6).  But 
what  were  the  morals  of  these  perfect 
men  ?  Alas !  no  vice,  however  re- 
volting, could  tarnish  their  sanctity ; 
their  unlimited  wisdom  was  enough  for 
them.  Should  anyone  wish  to  know 
the  hideous  and  foul  practices  to  which 
they  were  addicted,  let  him  read  S. 
Irena?us  himself  {ibid.)^  and  also  S. 
Epiphanius  {H<rres.  xxxi.).  He  will 
icarn  from  these  witnesses  of  what 
kind  is  the  perfection  produced  by 
that  philosophy  which  endows  man 
with  the  open  vision  of  the  Divine 
Nature. 
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foundation  ;  which  was  the  same  as  to  exclude  the  existence 
of  negative  ideas, 

141 8.  Bardili,  following  on  the  same  lines,  abolished  the 
distinction  between  void  and  compreheiisive  ideas,  and  pre- 
tended that  by  this  means  he  had  discovered  the  source  of 
the  errors  of  the  ancient  philosophies.  According  to  him, 
the  fundamental  defect  of  those  philosophies  was  to  be 
sought  in  their  LogiCy  and  consisted  in  a  false  restriction 
given  to  the  value  of  logical  principles.  He  says  :  *  Logic 
has  been  considered  simply  as  the  law  of  the  forms  of  thought, 
as  an  inquiry  altogether  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the 
thinking  subject,  isolated  both  from  Metaphysics  and  from 
the  theory  on  beings.  It  has  thus  succeeded  in  producing  a 
regular  code,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  reducing  itself  to  a  state 
like  that  of  a  frame  without  any  painting  inside.*  Here  we 
can  already  see  where  the  speculations  of  Hegel  had  their 
beginning. 

Bardili's  attempt  to  reduce  Metaphysics  to  Logic  is  only 
a  development  and  a  clearer  expression  of  the  systems  of  his 
predecessors.     By  a  similar  error  and  in  a  similar  spirit,  some 
French  writers  of  the  present  day  tell  us,  that  '  the  whole  of 
philosophy  consists  in  Method.'     Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  all 
is  reduced  to  abstract  ideas,  on  which  the  rules  of  method  de- 
pend  ;  and  on  the  other,  no  void  ideas  are  admitted.     What 
is,  then,  to  be  done }     The  imagination  must  perforce  inter- 
vene, and  change  the  abstract  into  the  concrete,  the  void  into 
the  full.*     What  confusion  and  jumbling  up  of  things  in  the 
realm  of  philosophy !     There  is  indeed  displayed,  in  these 
permutations  and  counterfcitings  of  ideas,  a  great  activity,  a 
creative  activity,  but  on  this  very  account  a  false  activity,  an 
activity  for  evil.^ 


*  I  have  already  noticed  the  error  of 
the  Neo-Platonists,  who  change  God 
into  an  abstract  idea  of  the  mind,  or  an 
abstract  idea  into  God.  Thus  the  human 
mind  is  divinisetl,  and  the  idea  becomes 
a  real  being,  the  first  of  beings.  In 
these  confusions  and  perversions  one 
sees  a  philosophical  chaos,  the  Great 
nothing  of  the  Buddhists, 

2  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  recog- 


nised a  great  mental  activity  in  the 
Valcntinians  and  other  subtle-minded 
heretics,  S.  Jerome  says  that  *  Their 
heresies  were  such  as  could  only  have 
been  invented  by  persons  of  ardent  tem- 
perament, and  endowed  with  those  gifts 
of  nature  which  God,  the  first  author  of 
all  thhigs,  creates.*  Then  he  adds  : 
<  Such  was  Valentinian,  such  was  Mar- 
dooy  of  both  of  whom  we  read  that  they 
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1 41 9.  Still  more  strange  is  it  to  see  that  Bardili,  after 
having  reduced  all  thought  and  all  being  to  one  and  the  same 
primal  source,  indicates  being  in  itself  hy  the  singular  formula 
B  — B,  which  is  a  sign  for  expressing  nought}  He  thus  ends 
in  the  very  contrary  of  what  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  for 
while  his  object  was  to  persuade  his  readers  that  all  thought 
is  a  thing  most  real  and  complete,  he  now  ends  by  telling 
them  that  all  thought  has  no  other  foundation  than  nothingness. 
Here  we  can  again  see  the  origin  of  Hegelianism. 

1420.  But  there  is  yet  more.  Bardili  had  set  out  from  the 
applicatiofi  of  thotight^  being  well  aware  that  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  the  nature  of  pure  tlwught  could  be  ascertained. 
What  was,  then,  the  aim  of  his  inquiry?  To  discover  the 
nature  oipure  thought.  Hence  he  stated  the  fundamental  pro- 
blem of  philosophy  thus :  *  How  can  thought  as  such,  in  its 
application  as  such,  be  reduced  to  thought  itself  as  such  ? '  or, 
to  put  this  more  simply,  '  How  can  applied  thought  be  reduced 
to  pure  thought  anterior  to  all  application  ? '  ^ 

Bardili's  thought  as  stichy  is  a  thought  without  thinking 
subject,  without  object,  without  relation  between  subject  and 
object :  it  is  expressed  by  the  infinitive  to  think,  meaning  at 
once  a  *  determinate '  and  a  '  determinant.'  Now  a  thought 
like  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  abstraction ;  no  one  has 


were  most  learned  men, '  *  Nullus  enim 
potest  hnercsim  struere,  nisi  qui  ardentis 
ingenii  est,  et  habct  dona  naturce,  quae 
a  Deo  artifice  sunt  creata.  Talis  fuit 
Valentinianus,  talis  Marcion,  quos  doc- 
tissimos  legimus  '  (/;/  Os,  L.  II.  c.  x.). 

'  In  Bardili's  language  the  letter  B 
signifies  the  reality^  namely  that  charac- 
teristic which  results  from  thought  as  ap- 
plied to  its  matter ;  and  the  negative  sign 
—  B  signifies  thought  as  present  in  that 
application.  But  I  ask,  how  can  thought 
present  in  its  application  to  its  matter 
be  a  simple  negation  of  that  same 
matter  ? 

*  Considering  that  Bardili  starts  from 
applied  thought^  in  order  afterwards  to 
reduce  everything  to  pure  thought^  it 
might  seem  that  in  his  system  this  pure 
and  absolute  thought  is  the  terminating^ 
rather  than  the  starting  point  of  phi- 
losophy, and  that  therefore  I  was  not 
justified  in  applying  to  him,  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  present  article,  the  cen- 
sure which  I  had  passed  on  Schelling. 
But  a  closer  examination  of  Bardili's  sys- 
tem will  show,  that  he  also  deserves  the 
same  animadversion.  In  fact,  why  did 
he,  like  Schelling,  reduce  everything  to 
the  absolute  {i.e.  thought  as  such)  ? 
That  he  might  thus  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  absolute  is  the  foundation  of 
every  rationed  cognition.  According  to 
him,  therefore,  man  knows  nothing,  is 
certain  of  nothing  until  he  has  referred 
his  knowledge  to  the  absolute.  In  this 
system,  then,  all  knowledge,  all  cer- 
tainty, is  bound  to  begin  with  the  abso- 
lute. But  the  reasonings  by  which 
Bardili  seeks  to  discover  and  establish 
this  absolute  arc  all  gratuitous  and  hy- 
pothetical. Therefore  the  system  has 
no  firm  basis  whereon  to  rest ;  it  starts 
from  a  supposition^  the  very  thing  which 
Hegel  says  that  philosophy  must  do. 
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ever  had  experience  of  it,  or  known  it  to  exist  in  fact ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  thought  cannot 
be  anything  but  an  act,  and  an  act  must  have  some  agent  to 
do  it,  and  must  terminate  and  rest  in  something.  Bardili 
concedes  that  this  thought  cannot  be  known  in  itself,  but  only 
in  its  application  ;  nevertheless  he,  like  Schelling,  and  without 
adducing  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  presents  it  to  us  as  though  it 
were  something  subsistent  and  most  active. 

1 42 1.  How  grossly  do  these  philosophers  of  the  German 
School  abuse  the  operation  of  abstraction !  It  seems  a  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense,  that  '  If  you  take  away  from  a  thing 
some  part  of  it,  that  thing  becomes  less,*  and  in  general,  that 
*  A  thing,  when  deprived  of  some  of  its  perfection,  is  less  per- 
fect than  it  was  before.'  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  object 
of  thought  is  a  perfection  thereof.  The  greater  is  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  objects  embraced  by  a  thought,  the 
vaster  also  and  more  perfect  is  that  thought.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  cognitiveness,  its  nobleness,  its  activity  will  diminish 
in  the  same  proportion  as  its  objects  are  reduced  in  number 
and  importance.  And  if  we  suppose  those  objects  to  be  en- 
tirely withdrawn,  the  real  thought  will  no  longer  exist ;  there 
will,  at  most,  remain  an  abstract  concept  of  thought,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  Does  it  not  seem  evident, 
that  when  thought  has  been  reduced  to  this,  it  has  gone  down 
to  the  very  lowest  state  of  imperfection,  to  a  mere  potentiality 
without  act }  So  would  good  sense  and  common  sense  affirm. 
A  thought  so  abstract,  so  completely  void  of  objects,  is  a  most 
attenuated  abstraction.  Not  so  for  Bardili ;  he,  in  imitation 
of  Schelling,  perceives  nothing  of  all  this.  He  even  maintains 
that  by  the  most  attenuated  abstraction  he  has  reached  the 
highest  summit  of  the  thinking  activity.  He  will  not  have  it 
said  that  this  thought  is  void,  but  insists  on  its  being  denomi- 
nated pt^re  t/iought.     How  strange ! 

But  we  must  see  what  it  was  that  could  have  led  these 
philosophers  to  such  a  novelty  in  error. 

1422.  I  will  begin  by  observing,  that  when  thought  is 
stripped  of  all  its  modeSy  there  remains  nothing  but  essen- 
Hal  thauglU^  ue.  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  thinking 
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activity.  Now  it  is  easy  to  suppose  this  essence  as  existing  by 
itself,  instead  of  taking  it  for  what  it  truly  is,  namely  a  simple 
mental  abstraction.  All  that  one  requires  for  this  purpose  is 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  our  conceiving  viewed  in  the 
abstract,  which,  indeed,  is  not  the  conceiving  of  any  thing, 
but  rather  a  beginning  of  conceiving.  It  was  owing  to  this 
ignorance  that  our  philosophers  confounded  essential  tliought 
abstractly  and  initially  considered,  and  therefore  without  any 
real  or  proper  existence,  with  essential  thought  completed  and 
subsistent.  Hence  their  assumption,  that  our  thought,  sepa- 
rated by  an  act  of  the  mind  from  its  objects,  and  contemplated 
in  its  isolated  self,  meant  an  essential  and  consequently  an 
infinite  activity. 

They  did  not,  therefore,  properly  know  the  nature  of  our 
conceiving,  which  (in  the  natural  order)  does  not  see  the 
essences  of  subsistent  things  in  themselves,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  the  sense  presents  them  to  us  ;  and  that,  of  all  that  is  not 
supplied  by  the  sense,  the  only  thing  we  know  is  indeterminate 
being,  which  does  not  constitute  any  real  essence,  Le,  the 
essence  of  a  subsistent  thing.  Thus  they  confounded  the 
two  meanings  of  the  Latin  word  infinitum^  which  can  equally 
serve  for  intimating  (i)  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  tinfinishedy 
is  without  its  proper  completion,  its  determinations,  in  a 
word,  is  most  imperfect ;  (2)  that  the  thing  is  possessed  of 
an  excellence  without  limits  or  restrictions,  without  any  de- 
fects or  imperfections  whatever.  What  is  indeterminate y  and 
therefore  so  imperfect  that  it  cannot  even  subsist,  they  took 
for  what  is  most  complete  and  perfect ;  and  in  this  indetermi- 
natcness  their  imagination  saw  the  infinite  in  a  sense  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
taken.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  negative  or  potential  infinite,  which 
is  the  proper  object  of  our  understanding,  and  which,  not  being 
determined  to  any  one  thing  in  particular,  can  admit  of  all 
forms  and  all  determinations  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  positive  infinite.  Now  instead  of  recognising  in  the 
negative  infinite  a  great  void  to  be  filled  up,  they  pictured  it  to 
themselves  as  an  infinite  activity.  Nevertheless,  as  this  negative 
iiifinite  was  conspicuous  by  the  absence  from  it  of  all  that  is 
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real  and  determinate,  so  by  a  rebound  of  the  imagination  they 
made  it  equivalent  to  nothing  \  and  hence  in  their  system  the 
Great  iiothhig  was  the  source  of  all  things.  *  The  Egol  says 
Schelling  (and  he  means  the  primitive  Ego)^  *  is  not  a  being, 
a  thing,  it  has  no  attribute  save  this,  that  it  is  not  anything 
....  Consequently,  the  first  problem  of  philosophy  is.  How 
to  find  out  that  which  can  be  absolutely  known  as  a  non-being!  * 
Nothingness,  then,  creates  all  things  !  To  discover  what  our 
activity  springs  from  we  must  have  recourse  to  nothingness  ! 
If  this  be  not  a  manifest  contradiction,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 
Verily,  utterances  so  flagrantly  absurd  seem  to  me  nothing 
short  of  a  judicial  chastisement  inflicted  by  God  on  these 
philosophers.  They  said  :  *  To  philosophise  on  nature  is  the 
same  as  to  create  nature.*  ^  Very  well ;  God  has  permitted 
you  to  try  your  hand  at  creating  nature,  and,  as  a  result,  you 
have  been  forced  to  confess  that  all  the  creative  activity  you 
are  able  to  muster  *is  to  be  sought  and  found  in  ...  . 
nought ! '  Thus  did  these  new-fangled  creators  pronounce 
sentence  on  themselves.  Their  speculations  were  great  and 
laborious  ;  but  where  did  they  find  at  last  the  creative  ac- 
tivity }  In  man,  said  they.  But  after  removing  from  man 
all  that  was  inconsistent  with  that  activity,  they  solemnly  de- 
clared that  what  remained  was  nothings  absolutely  nothing. 

1423.  The  erroneous  belief  that  the  concept  of  pure  thought 
divested  of  all  objects  contained  something  infinite,  an  infinite 
activity,  was  due  also  to  another  cause.  These  philosophers 
could  not  help  seeing  that  the  real  and  positive  objects  of  our 
thought  are  limited.  They  therefore  took  the  limits  of  these 
objects  for  so  many  limitations  of  thought  itself,  and  supposed 
that  the  removal  of  all  limitations  would  leave,  as  a  net 
balance,  an  infinite  thought  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  by  taking  away  finite  objects  from  thought,  we  divest  it 
of  its  limitations.     This  would  be  true  if  human  thought  had 

>  *Ist  das  Ich  kein  Ding,    keine  etwas  zu    finden    was  schlechterdings 

Sache,  so  kann  man  auch  nach  keinem  nicht  als  cin  Dine  gedacht  wcrden  kann.  * 

^'radical  des  Ichs  fragen,  es  hat  keines,  Schelling  (Friedr.    Wil.  Jos.)   System 

als  eben  dieses  dass  es  kein  Ding  ist  des  Tramscendentalen  IdealismuSf  Tii- 

.   .   .   Das  erste  Problem  der  Fuilo-  Ungeii,  1800^  pp.  48  and  49. 
sophie liiast  sichalio Mdi to wiidrikk  "  Nmtm^WusauiMtfi.  Pag.  3. 
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by  nature  an  infinite  and  completed  object  which  comes  to  be 
limited  by  finite  ones.  But,  as  I  have  said,  such  is  not  the 
fact  The  essential  object  of  human  thought — being  takcfi  uni- 
versally— is  infinite,  not  completely,  but  only  initially.  It 
should,  taken  in  a  positive  sense,  be  called  indeterminate 
rather  than  infinite  ;  for  *  The  being  which  we  see  by  nature 
is  the  act  of  being  in  an  initial  state,  and  without  any  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  completed  and  rests.*  In  the  second 
place,  when  finite  and  determinate  objects  come  to  be  per- 
ceived by  our  understanding,  its  essential  object  does  not 
undergo  any  change  whatever  cither  in  itself  or  in  its  shining. 
Those  objects  determine,  complete  and  perfect  it  only  in  a 
partial  manner.  Speaking  in  general,  'The  limited  objects 
are  partial  determinations  or  terms  of  the  being  naturally 
seen  by  us.'  The  conception  of  this  being  is,  therefore,  always 
in  our  mind,  only  that  if  those  determinations  or  terms  were 
taken  away  it  would  remain  exactly  in  that  state  of  extreme 
imperfection  in  which  it  was  at  first.  By  the  conception  of 
particular  objects,  the  understanding,  from  a  state  of  mere 
power,  passes  into  action,  and  then  (as  was  very  well  known 
to  the  ancients)  such  objects,  thought  as  essences  or  ideas,  are 
themselves,  not  matter  on  which  this  faculty  exercises  itself, 
but  so  Wi^ny  forms  which  perfect  it  by  drawing  it  into  a  more 
perfect  act  than  before  (1005  etc.). 

1424.  If  I  take  a  limited  object,  and  remove  from  it  all 
its  limits,  that  object  becomes,  to  me,  in  a  certain  way,  un- 
limited. This,  however,  applies  to  the  objects  of  thought,  not 
to  thought  itself,  as  Bardili  and  other  Germans  pretend. 
They  do  not  distinguish  in  the  objects  the  positive  part  from 
the  negative,  i.e.  the  limitation,  but  assume  that  the  objects 
themselves  are  the  limits  of  thought  and  nothing  more.  Why 
this  ?  Because,  not  having  submitted  thought  to  an  accurate 
analysis,  they  do  not  perceive  that  the  act  of  thqught  is  one 
thing,  and  its  object  another.  As  a  consequence,  instead  of 
setting  out  from  the  object,  they  start  from  the  act  (see  1338 
etc.),  and  attribute  to  the  latter  what  is  true  only  of  the 
former. 

1425.  Moreover,  abstract  as  are  the  speculations  which  I 
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am  examining,  and  much  as  they  seem  to  tend  to  an  exag- 
gerated spiritualism,  we  can  see  in  them  the  evident  impress 
of  the  materialism  of  the  age.  For,  our  philosophers,  having 
always  in  their  thoughts  what  takes  place  in  the  sense,  spoke 
of  the  understanding  in  terms  that  were  applicable  only  to 
the  sense ;  and  as  the  sense  presented  to  them  nothing  but 
matter,  so,  instead  of  considering  that  the  objects  of  the  un- 
derstanding are,  as  I  have  said,  perfective  forms  of  it,  they 
supposed  them  to  be  something  similar  to  matter,  and  of  a 
nature  to  restrict  and  limit  the  understanding  itself.  Hence 
they  imagined  that,  by  detaching  this  faculty  from  its  objects, 
they  were  setting  it  free  from  a  sort  of  material  encumbrance 
which  hampered  the  activity  essential  to  it.' 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this,  they  now  and  then  re- 
lapsed into  the  contradiction  I  have  indicated  above,  namely, 
of  making  that  which  is  supremely  positive  consist  in  the 
negative  ;  for  they  could  not  help  seeing  sometimes  that  the 
understanding,  when  bereft  of  its  objects,  dwindles  down, 
becomes  attenuated  into  a  very  small  thing,  and  at  last  is 
reduced  to  nothing. 

1426.  Bardili  says  that  thought  disengaged  from  every 
object  as  well  as  every  thinking  subject,  is  purified,  and  re- 
mains simply  thought  as  such,  or  essential  thought.  But  what, 
according  to  him,  is  this  tJwught  as  such,  this  essential 
thought  ?  It  is  the  possibility  of  things.  Behold  here  again 
the  equivoque  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred,  of  attributing 
to  the  act  of  thought  what  belongs  only  to  its  object.  Possi- 
bility, as  I  have  shown,  is  exclusively  a  property  of  the 
essential  object  of  thought,  that  is,  of  being  taken  univer- 
sally.    Bardili,  on  the  contrary,  places  it,  not  in  the  object  of 


*  S.  Thomas  taught,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  thought  is  perfected  by  its 
objects  :  *  The  intelligible  species  is 
the  formal  principle  of  the  intellectual 
operation,  even  as  the  form  of  every 
agent  is  the  principle  of  its  operation. 
The  object  known  is  a  perfection  of  the 
knowcr  :  for  the  understanding  is  per- 
fected by  this,  that  it  understands  in 
act,  inasmuch  as  the  understanding  is 
thereby  made  one  with  the  object  un- 


derstood. *  '  Species  enim  intelligibilis 
principium  formalc  est  intellect ualisope- 
rationis,  sicut  foima  cujuslibet  agcniis 
principium  est  propriae  operationis* 
\Co9tt,  Gent,  I.  c.  xlvi.).  'Intellectum 
est  perfectio  intelligentis :  secundum 
enim  hoc  intellectus  perfcctus  est  quod 
actu  intelligit :  quod  quidem  est  per 
hoc  quod  est  unum  cum  eo  quod  intel- 
ligitur  *  {ibid,  c.  xlviiL ). 
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thought,  but  in  thought  as  such,  thus  applying  to  the  second 
what  belongs  to  the  first. 

1427.  Again:  how  does  Bardili  express  this  possibility} 
As  a  negative  quantity.*  Is  possibility  then  a  pure  negation 
of  reality  ?  This  is  saying  too  little,  forsooth ;  for  a  negative 
quantity  is  less  than  nothing,  nor  can  the  mind  conceive  it 
except  in  relation  to  a  positive  one. 

And  yet  the  same  Bardili  who  represents  possibility  as  a 
negative  quantity,  tells  us  also  that  it  is  the  foundation  of 
reality,  is  thought  as  thought,  the  supreme  activity,  God  him- 
self! 

That  possibility  which  is  less  than  nothing,  is,  then,  your 
God :  nought,  and  less  than  nought,  is  converted  into  a  Di- 
vinity !  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  possibility  is  tliought  as 
thought,  and  it  is  found  in  man.  What  a  portent  must  this 
human  thought  be,  which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  made 
to  vanish  into  less  than  nothing,  dnd  to  be  God  ! 

1428.  Reality,  says  our  philosopher,  is  only  a  new  deter- 
mination o{ possibility.  If  so,  reality  is  both  a  determination 
of  less  than  nothing,  and  a  determination  of  God !  This 
determination  is  effected  by  matter,  but  matter  itself  exists 
only  through  tliought  and  with  thought,  which  multiplies 
itself  by  repeating  itself  in  itself.  Meanwhile  possibility  and 
reality  are  factors  which  enter  into  every  object,  and  compose 
nature,  which  is  only  a  manifestation,  a  determination  of 
that  God  who  is  less  than  nothing  ! 

These  seem  indeed,  not  merely  the  delirious  ravings  of 
sick  men,  but  also  the  just  punishment  of  rash  and  reckless 
ones.^ 

*  Bardili  expresses  possibility  by  the  of  his  works,  refuted  Hegel  also.      See, 

negative  sign      B.  for  instance,  the  preface  to  the  Lof^ica, 

^  Besides  the  above  German  philo-  nos.   41-54 ;   Teosofia^  nos,   642,    647, 

sophers,  the  author  has,  in  several  parts  665,  819,  827,  etc. — Tr. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON    THE   STARTING-POINT   OF   THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF 

VICTOR   COUSIN. 


ARTICLE  L 
Exposition  of  the  system, 

1429.  Victor  Cousin,  professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  faculty 
of  Letters  at  the  University  of  Paris,  has  derived  many  of 
his  doctrines  from  the  German  School ;  but  the  clearness  of 
his  language,  the  charm  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  sounder 
method  of  treatment,  by  giving  to  those  doctrines  a  peculiar 
elegance  of  form,  and  a  new  splendour,  render  them  more 
popular  and  attract  to  them  the  attention  of  the  general 
public. 

1430.  The  Professor  starts  from  a  fact  of  consciousness. 
According  to  him,    this  fact  reveals  three   ideas,  which 

constitute,  as  he  says,  the  very  foundation  of  human  reason} 
Let  us  hear   how  he  expresses  himself  on   the  fact  in 

question : — 

*  L'ctude   de  la   conscience  *    est   Tetude   de   I'humanit^. 


'   Cours  df  VHistoirc  de  la  Philo- 
sophies Le9on  V. 

*  When  a  discussion  is  brought 
clown  to  its  simplest  terms,  an  author 
can  never  be  too  exact  in  the  choice  of 
his  expressions.  In  an  argument 
carried  10  very  far  limits,  the  smallest 
inaccuracy  of  language  is  sure  to  induce 
the  gravest  errors  in  the  deductions, 
'ihis  is  why  I  consider  it  no  loss  of 
time  to  submit  to  the  reader's  attention 
what  seems  to  me  oven  the  least  want 
of  accuracy  in  the  language  of  the 
Parisian  Professor.  For  example,  I 
would  make  here  a  remark  on  his  pro- 
position :  '  The  study  of  consciousness 
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is  the  study  of  humanity.'  That  pro- 
position is  quite  true  in  one  sense,  but 
it  also  presents  a  sense  which  is  utterly 
false.  Consciousness  is  an  intellectual 
fact.  Now,  precisely  because  intellec- 
tual, it  takes  us  to  things  which  are 
outside  of  itself,  but  are  nevertheless 
necessary  for  a  proper  study  of  hu- 
manity. Either,  therefore,  by  the 
word  consciousness  is  meant  simply  a 
subjective  affection  of  our  own,  and 
then  it  will  not  be  true  to  say  that  the 
study  of  humanity  is  restricted  to  con- 
sciousness alone;  or  the  meaning  of 
that  word  is  made  to  extend  to  objects 
outside  of  ourselves,  and  having  their 
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L'^tude  de  la  conscience  dans  le  dictionnaire  philosophique 
s'appelle  Psychologic.  .  .  .  Dans  la  conscience  il  y  a  mille  et 
mille  phenomenes  sans  doute  comme  dans  le  monde  ext^- 
rieur ;  mais  tout  de  m^me  que  le  monde  ext^rieur  peut  se 
rdsumer  dans  deux  grandes  lois  et  dans  leur  rapport,  de 
meme  tous  les  faits  de  conscience  peuvent  se  rdsumer,  et  se 
rcsument  (je  crois  I'avoir  d^montri  autrefois)  dans  un  fait 
constant,  permanent,  universel,  qui  subsiste  dans  toutes  les 
circonstances  possibles,  qui  a  lieu  dans  la  conscience  du  pdtre 
comme  dans  celle  de  Leibnitz,  qui  est  dans  toute  conscience  k 
une  seule  condition,  c'est  qu'il  y  ait  un  acte  de  conscience.*  ' 

The  description  he  gives  of  this  principal  fact  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  Tant  que  Thomme  ne  se  connait  pas,  ne  s'aper^oit  pas, 
n'a  pas  la  conscience  de  lui-mSme,  il  ne  connait,  il  n'aper^oit 
rien;^  car  nous  ne  pouvons  rien  savoir  qu'au tant  que  nous 
sommes  pour  nous-memes  ;'  c'est  k  dire  qu'autant  que  nous 
Savons  que  nous  sommes  ;  tout  savoir  quelconque  implique 
le  savoir  de  soi-meme,*  non  sans  doute  un  savoir  d6velopp^, 
mais  ce  savoir  qui  consiste  du  moins  k  savoir  que  nous 
sommes/  Tant  que  Thomme  n*est  pas  pour  lui-m^me,  il  est 
comme  s'il  n'dtait  pas  ;  mais  du  moment  qu'il  se  connait  (et 


act  of  existence  independently  of  us ; 
and  in  this  case  it  will  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  study  of  humanity  is 
not  complete  without  the  study  of  these 
objects  also,  although  they  themselves 
do  not  exist  inside  our  consciousness. 

*  The  appellatives  of  constant^  per- 
mauent^  universal^  etc.  must  not  be 
understood  in  a  rigorous  sense.  In- 
deed the  individual  consciousness  is  a 
conditioned  fact.  It  depends  on  the 
supposition  that  consciousness  has  had 
a  beginning,  has  at  some  time  or  other 
commenced  to  be  in  act.  As  there- 
fore our  consciousness  is  itself  contin- 
gent and  temporal,  the  fact  manifested 
in  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  always 
existed. 

'  Being  in  general  is  known  by  us, 
not  only  before  we  have  the  conscious- 
ness, but  also  before  we  have  the  idea 
of  ourselves.  In  that  state,  we  indeed 
know  what  being  fs,  but  of  ourselves 
we  have  no  knowledge,  we  have  purely 


and  simply  ^feeling  (439  etc.).  Again, 
we  come  to  know  the  external  world, 
or  at  least  our  animal  part,  before  we 
know  ourselves  as  persons. 

*  The  phrase  '  to  exist  for  ourselves' 
is  not  fully  true,  except  in  the  system 
of  Fichte,  in  which  »he  Ego  posits  it- 
self by  an  activity  of  its  own.  But,  as 
I  have  said  (1388),  this  novel  activity 
is  a  purely  gratuitous  assertion,  in 
other  words,  this  Ego  which  freely 
posits,  determines,  creates  itself,  is  a 
chimera.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
transition  we  make  from  not  having 
consciousness  of  ourselves  to  having  it, 
is  a  marvel ;  it  adds  to  us  a  part  of 
ourselves,  and  through  it  we  acquire  a 
new  mode  of  existence. 

*  This  I  deny  ;  all  knowledge  im- 
plies ih^  feeling  f  but  not  the  knowledge y 
of  ourselves. 

*  The  knowledge  or  idea  of  our 
own  existence  is  preceded  in  us  by  the 
idea  of  being  in  general. 
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remarquez  bien  que  je  ne  parle  pas  ici  d'un  savoir  d^velopp6 
et  scientifique),  il  ne  se  connait  qu'^  la  condition  de  savoir 
tout  le  reste,  de  la  m^me  mani^re  qu'il  se  sait  lui-m^me.* 
Tout  est  donn6  dans  tout,*  et  Thomme  en  s'apercevant,  en 
s'abordant  lui-mdme,  touche  A€]k  k  tout  ce  qu*il  pent  atteindre 
plus  tard/ 

Let  us  now  hear  in  what  way  the  Professor  explains  this  his 
opinion,  that  in  each  of  our  cognitions  there  must  necessarily 
be  found  all  the  rest.  Although  the  passage  is  somewhat 
lengthy,  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  dislike  to  see  it  quoted 
entire. 

*  Quand  je  m'aper^ois,  je  me  discerne  de  tout  ce  qui  n'est 
pas  moi  ;  ^  et  en  me  discemant  de  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  moi, 
je  fais  deux  choses  :  i**  je  m'affirme  moi-meme  comme  ^tant ; 
2**  j*affirme  comme  6tant  aussi  ce  dont  je  me  distingue.*  Je 
ne  suis  moi,  je  ne  suis  ce  moi  qui  ne  se  confond  avec  rien 
d'^tranger  k  lui,  qu'i  la  condition  de  me  distinguer  de  tout  le 
reste  ;  *  et  se  distinguer  de  quelque  chose,  c*est  supposer  que 
ce  dont  on  se  distingue  existe.®     L'homme  ne  se  trouve  done 


•  When  we  know  that  wc  exist,  we 
know  also  what  we  are,  in  other  words, 
we  have  also  the  positive  idea  of  our 
own  specific  essence,  as  has  been  said 
in  another  way  by  S.  Augustine  (1196 
and  1201).  Not  so  with  a  multitude 
of  other  things,  of  which,  without 
knowing  positively  their  specific  es- 
sence, we  may  know  the  existence  by 
a  relation  which  they  have  with  what 
is  known  to  us  positively. 

'^  This  is  one  of  those  high-sounding 
phrases  which  express  nothing  definite. 
To  me  it  seems  evident  that  the  neces- 
sary does  not  involve  the  contingent 
(real),  nor  one  contingent  thing  an- 
other which  does  not  depend  on  it. 
Therefore  it  is  not  true  that  *  All  is 
given  in  all.' 

"^  This  mode  of  expression  is  equivo- 
cal. Supposing  that  I  had  the  intel- 
lectual perception  of  myself  only,  all 
other  things  would  be  entirely  unknown 
to  me.  If  therefore  the  Professor 
means  that  I  should  not  then  confound 
myself  with  the  things  which  I  do  not 
know,  he  is  perfectly  right ;  but  if,  as 
seems  evident,  he  means  that  I  cannot 
perceive  myself  except  on  condition  of 


distinguishing  myself  from  other  things 
by  a  positive  act,  I  must  unhesitatingly 
aflfirm  that  he  is  wrong.  The  perception 
of  myself  depends  on  no  such  condition. 

*  I  deny  this  consequence,  and  the 
reason  is  clear  from  the  preceding  note. 
I  may  perceive  myself  without  at  all 
thinking  of  other  things  ;  and  if  I  do  not 
think  of  them,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  my  confounding  myself  with  them. 
Now,  not  to  think  a  thing,  is  not  the 
same  as  to  affirm  that  it  exists. 

•  I  beg  to  repeat  that,  in  order  that 
I  may  see  myself  distinctly  from  all 
other  things,  it  is  enough  that  I  dis- 
tinguish myself  negatively  as  I  do  when 
I  think  of  myself  and  nothing  else.  The 
reasoning  of  Mons.  Cousin  assumes  the 
truth  of  the  very  thing  which  is  in  ques- 
tion, and  thuserrsbya  Ar//Vw/rfW/;^/V. 
In  fact,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  we,  in  our  first  intellectual 
perception,  perceived  all  things,  what 
would  be  the  result?  That  we  could 
not  perceive  ourselves  without  at  the 
same  time  affirming  the  existence  of  all 
other  things  as  distinct  from  our  own. 

•  If  there  was  question  of  distinguish- 
ing oneself  from  that  thing  by  a  positive 
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qu'en  trouvant  autre  chose  qui  renvironne  et  par  consequent 
le  limite.*  En  effet  rentrez  un  moment  en  vous-meme,  et  vous 
reconnaitrez  que  le  moi  que  vous  etes,  est  un  mot  limitc  de 
toutes  parts  par  des  objcts  etrangers.^  Ce  moi  %B,t  done  fini ; 
ct  c'est  meme  en  tant  que  liniitd  et  fini,  qu'ii  est  moi}  Mais 
si  le  monde  exterieur  borne  le  moi  et  lui  fait  obstacle  en  tous 
sens,  le  moi  aussi  agit  sur  le  monde,  le  modi  fie,  s'oppose  k  son 
action  et  lui  imprimc  la  sienne  en  quelque  degr6  ;  et  ce  degr^, 
si  faible  fut-il,  devient  pour  le  monde  une  borne,  une  limite.* 
Ainsi  le  monde  qui,  dans  son  opposition  au  moiy  est  la  limite 
du  moif  ou  le  iion-moiy  est  a  son  tour  contredit,  modifi6,  limits 
par  le  moiy  qui  par  la,  en  meme  temps  qu'il  est  forc6  de  se 
reconnaitre  limit<5,  bornd  et  fini,  marque  i  son  tour  le  monde 
exterieur,  le  uon-moi  dont  il  se  distingue,  du  caract^re  de 
borne,  de  limite  et  de  fini."^  Voila  I'opposition  mutuelle  dans 
laquelle  nous  nous  saisissons  ;  cette  opposition  est  permanente 
dans  la  conscience,  elle  dure  tant  qu'il  y  a  conscience.'  ® 

may  place  limits  to  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  and  to  the  ejfects  which  these 
might  externally  pro<luce  ;  but  this  is 
not  man's  essential  limitation,  it  is  only 
a  conse^-iiicncc,  a  result  thereof.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  external  world  that 
essentially  limits  man.  If  there  were 
no  externa!  world,  man  would  be  limited 
all  the  same. 

'  Not  in  so  far  as  the  Ego  is  limited 
by  external  things,  but  in  so  far  as  it 
has  a  limitation  of  its  own  and  intrinsic 
to  its  nature. 

*  The  external  world  does  not  re- 
ceive its  limitation  from  the  Ego^  but 
has  it  in  itself,  in  its  own  nature.  We 
cannot  even  say  with  propriety,  that 
the  Ego  limits  the  action  of  the  forces  of 
the  external  world  ;  it  only  modifies 
their  results,  the  quantity  of  their  action 
remaining  the  same.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  E}:^o  and  the  forces  of  the  exter- 
nal world,  when  placed  in  mutual  op- 
position, sometimes  impede  each  other's 
movements  and  their  results,  while  at 
other  times  they  rather  aid  and  stimulate 
one  another. 

*  All  this  is  false,  as  we  have  said 
in  the  preceding  notes  ;  the  external 
world  would  be  limited,  even  if  man  did 
not  exist. 

*  We  feel  ourselves  by  a  fundamen- 
tal y^^/w^',  and  this  feeling  of  our  own 


act,  this  would  be  true  ;  but  no  act  is 
necessary  for  enal^ling  me  to  avoid  con- 
founding a  thing  which  falls  under  my 
perception,  with  another  which  I  do  not 
know.  For  instance,  I  perceive  the 
Dome  of  S.  Peter's  ;  will  it  be  main- 
tained that  in  order  not  to  confound 
the  Dome  of  S.  Peter's  with  the  tower 
of  Pisa,  I  must  f)erccive  the  latter  also  ? 
Have  I  any  need  to  affirm  the  existence 
of  the  Sistine  Ol)elisk,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I  have  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  the  Vatican  Apollo?  Each 
perception  is  of  its  own  nature  distinct 
from  the  others,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any 
j)ositive  act,  through  which  we  separate 
one  thing  from  all  the  rest  by  afl'irming 
its  existence. 

I  do  not,  however,  deny  that  the 
more  ])oints  of  difference  we  happen  to 
discover  and  note  amongst  things,  es- 
pecially such  as  are  similar,  the  more 
distinct  is  the  notion  we  form  of  each  of 
them. 

'Man  is  not  limited  by  other  things, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  concur  in  con- 
stituting him  what  he  is  ;  it  is  his  own 
nature  that  is  limited,  hence  he  per- 
ceives his  own  limits  by  perceiving  his 
nature,  essentially  distinct  in  itself  from 
all  other  natures. 

'^  The  external  things  which  do  not 
form  a  constitutive  part  of  man's  nature 
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Thus  far  we  hear  the  language  of  Fichte  ;  but  the  French 
philosopher  very  soon  outstrips  him  by  joining  company,  as 
it  would  seem,  with  Schelling  in  the  following  manner  : — 

*  Mais  cette  opposition,  pensez-y  bien,  messieurs,  se  resout 
en  une  seule  et  meme  notion,  celle  du  fini.  Ce  fnoi  que  nous 
sommes  est  fini  ;  le  noii-moi  qui  le  limite  est  fini  lui-meme,  et 
limite  par  le  moi ;  ^  ils  le  sont  a  differents  degr^s,  mais  ils  le 
sont  ^galement ;  nous  sommes  done  encore  dans  la  sphere  du 
fini.     N'y  a-t-il  pas  autre  chose  dans  la  conscience  ? 

*  Oui,  messieurs  ;  en  meme  temps  que  la  conscience  saisit 
le  moi  comme  fini  dans  son  opposition  au  non-mot  fini  lui- 
meme,  elle  rapporte  ce  moi  et  ce  non-moi  finis,  born^s,  relatifs, 
contingents,  a  une  unit6  superieure,  absolue  et  n^cessaire  qui 
les  contient  et  qui  les  explique,  et  qui  a  tous  les  caract^res 
opposes  a  ceux  que  le  moi ivoxxv^  en  lui-meme  et  dans  Xenon- 
vioi  qui  lui  est  analogue.^  Cette  unit6  est  absolue,  comme  le 
7noi  et  le  non-moi  sont  relatifs.     Cette  unit^  est  une  substance,' 


selves  accompanies  the  sensations  which 
we  receive  from  the  external  world.  If 
the:,e  sensations  limit  us  in  part,  they 
also  in  part  remove  our  natural  limita- 
tion. I  mean  that  of  our  being  bereft 
of  external  sensible  perceptions,  and  of 
the  ignorance  in  which  we  are  previously 
to  acquired  sensations. 

'  See  the  preceding  notes. 

'  The  analysis  of  ittteliectual  percep- 
tion does  not  give  all  this.  What  we 
find  in  it  is,  that  man  in  intellectually 
perceiving  any  finite  thing,  himself  for 
instance,  or  an  external  reality  (external 
finite  realities,  are  in  their  concept  all 
independent  in  such  a  manner,  that  one 
can  be  perceived  without  the  other), 
man,  I  say,  refers  this  finite  thing  of 
which  he  has  sensible  experience,  to  the 
ii/ea  of  being  in  general^  and  by  means 
of  this  relation  cognises  it.  Now  in 
this  operation,  being  is  an  absolute  and 
necessary  unit,  but  only  in  the  logical 
order.  It  is  not  apprehended  as  a  real 
being,  having  subsistence  in  itself,  in 
which  resi)ect  it  would  properly  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  both  a  real  substance  and 
a  real  cause.  Into  our  first  intellectual 
perception  of  finite  realities,  therefore, 
there  enters  indeed  something  of  the 
absolute,  namely,  bting  as  the  principle 
of  knowledge,  but  not  being  as  subsistent^ 
as  the  supreme  substance  and  cause. 


■  For  us  the  ideal  beings  which  en- 
ters into  the  intellectual  perception  is 
not  as  yet  a  subsistence ;  consequently 
we  cannot  call  it  a  substance  or  an  effi- 
cient cause,  but  only  ^formal  cause.  It 
is  true,  that  by  means  of  reflection  upon 
it  we  can  understand  that  there  must  be 
a  First  and  Subsistent  Being,  the  com- 
pletion of  ideal  being  ;  but  this  does  not 
mean,  that  in  the  first  intellectual  act  of 
which  I  speak,  the  First  and  Subsisient 
Being  has  fallen  under  our  perception  ; 
it  means  only,  that  we  have  an  indication 
of  Him,  a  similitude,  a  conditional,  a 
rule  whereby  to  argue  that  He  exists,  a 
commencement  of  Him.  Let  me  illus- 
trate this  by  examples.  Some  one  asks  : 
Which  is  the  way  to  Rome?  The  way 
is  pointed  out  to  him.  He  sees  it,  he 
has  perceived  it.  But  has  he  perceived 
Rome  ?  No,  he  has  only  perceived  the 
way  to  Rome.  Another  inquires  :  What 
is  the  height  of  yonder  mountain?  A 
geometrician  comes  up,  and  instructs  him 
in  the  best  method  of  taking  that  alti- 
tude. Does  the  inquirer  now  know  the 
altitude  itself?  Not  in  the  least.  He 
might,  if  so  minded,  turn  upon  the  geo- 
metrician and  say  :  *  Sir,  you  do  not 
answer  my  question  ;  it  is  not  the 
method  of  finding  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  the  height  itself  that  I  wish  to 
know.     Therefore  to  know  the  way  or 
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comme  le  tnoi  et  le  non-moi,  tout  en  ^tant  substantiels  par  leur 
rapport  i  la  substance,  sont  en  eux-m^mes  de  simples  ph^- 
nomenes,  modifiables  comme  des  pWnomenes,  limit^s  comme 
des  ph^nom^nes,  s'^vanouissant  et  reparaissant  comme  des 
ph^nomenes.*  De  plus,  cette  unit6  sup^rieure  n*est  pas  seule- 
ment  une  substance,  c*est  une  cause  aussi.  En  effet,  le  moi 
ne  se  saisit  que  dans  ses  actes,  comme  une  cause  qui  agit  sur 
le  monde  ext^rieur  ;  *  et  le  monde  ext^rieur  n'arrive  k  la  con- 
naissance  du  moi  que  par  les  impressions  qu*il  fait  sur  lui,  par 
les  sensations  que  le  moi  ^prouve  et  qu'il  ne  fait  pas,  et  qu'il 
ne  peut  pas  ddtruire,  qu*il  ne  peut  done  rapporter  a  lui-m6me, 
et  qu'il  rapporte  alors  a  quelque  chose  d'itranger  a  lui  comme 
cause :  cette  cause  6trang^re  est  le  monde  ; '  et  comme  c'est 
une  cause  finie,  et  que  le  moi  aussi  est  une  cause  finie,  Tunite, 
la  substance  qui  contient  le  moi  et  le  non-moi,  6tant  une  cause^ 
doit  ^tre  cons^quemment  k  sa  nature  une  c^use  infinie.'  * 


the  rule  whereby  to  find  a  thing  or  a 
cognition  we  are  in  search  of,  is  very 
different  from  becoming  actually  pos- 
sessed of  that  thing  or  of  that  cognition. 
Hence,  if  in  the  analysis  of  perception, 
or  even  in  the  primal  act  of  our  under- 
standing, we  find  a  datum ^  a  way,  a 
rule,  which  can  through  reasoning 
enable  us  to  know  the  existence  of  a 
first  Being,  absolute,  essentially  self- 
subsistent,  and  the  cause  of  all  things ; 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  in 
that  first  intellection  the  said  Being 
Himself  is  seen  by  us,  and  still  less  that 
He  falls  under  the  first  of  our  intellec- 
tual perceptions. 

'  The  EgOy  having  once  made  its  ap- 
pearance, does  not  disappear  any  more, 
because,  being  intelligent,  it  is  immor- 
tal. The  elements  of  matter  do  not 
vanish,  but  only  its  various  compounds. 

*  We  feel  ourselves  also  in  ourselves, 
and  it  is  because  of  this,  that  we  feel  the 
external  world.  But  we  do  not  advert 
to  the  feeling  of  ourselves  until  after  we 
have  felt  the  external  world. 

■  Cousin  here  supposes  that  the  hu- 
man spirit  (i)  feels  itself  modified  by  the 


external  world  ;  (2)  that,  being  unable 
to  refer  these  modifications  to  itself,  it 
refers  them  to  an  external  agent,  the 
world  ;  (3)  that,  finding  the  world  finite, 
it  has  recourse  at  last  to  an  infinite 
cause.  Are  not  these  three  distinct 
steps  ?  and  necessarily  successive  ?  Can 
our  spirit  refer  its  sensations  to  the  ex- 
ternal world  without  having  experienced 
those  sensations  ?  Can  it  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  the  first  cause,  unless,  besides 
experiencing  the  said  sensations  and  re- 
ferring them  to  the  external  world,  it 
has  observed  that  the  latter  is  finite,  and 
therefore  demands  an  infinite  ?  If  the 
three  steps  are  successive,  dearly  they 
cannot  all  be  contained  together  in  the 
first  act  of  consciousness.  Sensations 
must  fall  into  consciousness  first,  then 
must  come  the  thought  of  the  external 
world,  or  the  intellectual  perception  of 
bodies,  and  in  the  third  place  there 
must  supervene  a  reflection  through 
which  man  ascends  to  the  affirmation 
of  God. 

*  Cours  de  VHistoire  de  la  Philoso- 
phiey  Le9on  V.  21  mai  1828. 
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ARTICLE   11. 
Cousin!  s  threefold  perception  cannot  be  the  starting-point  of  philosophy. 

Our  first  intellectual  perception  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  perception 

of  the  absolute  and  infinite  cause, 

143 1.  We  must  not  confound  the  order  of  real  things  with 
that  of  ideaSy  which  exist  only  to  the  mind. 

In  the  order  of  real  things,  it  is  manifest  that  no  contingent 
and  limited  being  can  subsist  unless  a  necessary  and  absolute 
Being  give  it  subsistence. 

But,  given  contingent  and  limited  beings  already  subsist- 
ing, are  we  obliged,  in  order  to  have  perception  of  them,  to 
perceive  the  necessary  and  absolute  Being  Himself  from  Whom 
they  proceed  }  This  second  question  belongs  to  the  order  of 
cognition,  to  the  way  in  which  our  intellectual  perceptions  take 
place,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  first. 

1432.  Now  what  is  the  right  method  to  pursue  in  solving 
this  question }  Not,  certainly,  to  examine  the  relation  in 
which  the  contingent  being  stands  to  the  necessary ;  because 
this  would  be  having  recourse  to  the  order  of  real  things ^  while 
the  question  relates  to  the  order  and  the  nature  of  ideas  and 
perceptions.  The  true  and  natural  method  can  be  no  other  than 
that  of  taking  the  intellectual  perception  as  it  is  in  the  fact, 
observing  it^  and  submitting  it  to  analysis.  When  we  have  to 
do  with  facts,  we  must  not  arg^e4/nV?r/as  to  how  ikity  ought 
to  be,  but  must  be  content  with  accepting  them  as  they  are. 
The  Parisian  Professor,  on  the  contrary^  by  an  evident  abuse 
of  d  priori  reasoning,  has  directed  the  whole  of  his  argument 
to  establish  how  the  perception  ought  to  take  place.  He  says 
in  substance :  *  The  finite  cannot  exist  without  the  infinite ; 
therefore  it  cannot  be /^r«V^// without  the  infinite.'  I  reply : 
*  Your  premiss  is  quite  true  ;  but  your  inference  is  false.  The 
premiss  belongs  to  the  order  of  real  things ;  the  inference 
belongs  to  the  order  of  ideas.  You  confound  these  two  orders  ; 
but  unless  you  can  prove  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  what  is 
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true  in  reference  to  the  first  is  necessarily  true  also  in  reference 
to  the  second,  no  rule  of  logic  binds  me  to  believe  it. 

Let  us  not,  then,  begin  by  imposing  laws  on  the  nature  of 
cognition  ;  we  have  not  the  power  to  do  so.  Our  only  proper 
course  is  to  begin  by  experience,  to  take  the  fact  of  cognition, 
not  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  it  actually  is,  to  analyse 
it,  see  what  it  contains,  and  hence  what  laws  it  follows. 

Now  the  intellectual  perception  is  limited  to  the  objects 
perceived,  and  terminates  in  them  (514-517).  It  does  not  go 
one  jot  further.  If  the  object  is  one  and  limited,  so  will  be 
the  perception. — But  that  object  exists  only  conditionally  on 
the  existence  of  other  objects. — Quite  so  ;  but  Xh^  perception 
of  the  one  is  independent  of  the  perceptions  of  the  others. 
Can  I  not,  for  instance,  perceive  and  know  the  son  in  his  own 
proper  existence,  without  knowing  his  father?  Can  I  not 
know  the  stream  without  knowing  its  source,  the  fruit  without 
having  ever  seen  the  tree  ?  And  yet  the  son  could  never  have 
existed  without  a  father,  the  stream  without  a  source,  the  fruit 
without  the  tree.  So  in  like  manner,  I  can  perceive  the  limited, 
without  having  any  positive  perception  of  the  unlimited  ; 
although  without  the  unlimited  the  limited  could  not  exist. 
And  if  the  intellectual  perception  of  limited  beings  be  care- 
fully analysed,  it  will  be  found  indeed  to  include  an  incipient 
conception  of  the  unlimited  (the  idea  of  being),  but  no  positive 
cognition,  no  perception  of  an  unlimited,  subsistent  being.  This 
distinction  between  the  positive  part  of  our  ideas,  and  their 
void  or  incipient  part,  suffices  to  show  the  hollowness  of  all  the 
apparent  reasons  which  may  have  induced  the  talented  Pro- 
fessor to  form  the  opinion  which  I  regret  I  cannot  share  with 
him. 

§2. 

Our  intellectual  perception  of  the  external  world  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  intellectual  perception  of  ourselves, 

1433.  I  shall  prove  this  proposition  in  the  same  way  as  I 
have  proved  the  preceding  one,  namely  by  appealing  to  an 
accurate  analysis  of  the  act  of  perception  ;  and  to  make  the 
proof  more  evident,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  a  property  which 
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that  act  has  in  common  with  every  action  of  a  finite  being. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  the  whole  of  what  I  have  to 
say  will  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  propositions. 

First  proposition.  Experience  shows  that  every  action  of 
a  finite  being  has  a  term,  either  external  to  the  agent,  or  at 
least  distinct  from  the  commencement  of  the  action.' 

In  fact,  the  action  of  a  limited  being,  which  begins,  pro- 
gresses, and  reaches  completion,  is  a  species  of  motion  whereby 
the  activity  of  the  being  passes  out  of  the  state  of  virtuality 
or  power,  and  produces  at  last  a  given  effect.  Now  this  effect, 
which  is  the  term  of  the  activity  thus  exercised,  is  invariably 
different  from  the  beginning  and  the  root  of  the  action.  For, 
if  it  were  in  no  way  different,  no  change  could  be  conceived 
as  having  taken  place  ;  since  the  concept  of  change  essentially 
involves  diversity  and  distinction.  And  when  the  action  ends 
outside  the  operating  being,  it  does  so  only  through  a  certain 
contact  or  most  close  unio7i  with  the  effect  externally  produced, 
a  union  of  the  same  duration  as  the  act  by  which  the  effect  is 
produced.  But  the  external  effect,  when  once  produced,  some- 
times detaches  itself  or  seems  detached  from  the  action  of  its 
cause ;  while  at  other  times  the  cause  disappears  altogether, 
and  the  effect  is  found  perfectly  distinct  and  alone. 

It  is,  then,  a  law  of  every  being,  when  operating,  to  pass 
from  within  to  outside  of  itself;  so  that  the  root  of  the  activity 
is  found  in  the  innermost  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the  term  is 
cither  in  its  extreme  part,  or  else  entirely  detached  from  it. 

Hence  the  corollary,  that  *  The  first  term  of  the  action  of  a 
finite  being  is  never  its  radical  entity  itself.' 

1434.  Second  proposition.  If  the  above  is  the  law  of 
every  new  action  of  finite  beings,  it  must  apply  also  to  the 
action  which  the  human  spirit  performs  in  intellectually 
perceiving. 

This  also  is  confirmed  by  experience.  The  human  spirit, 
therefore,  can  never  have  its  own  self  for  the  first  object  of 
its  intellective  faculty. 

1435.  Third  proposition.  The  term  of  a  perception  is  its 
object,  and  the  object  of  a  perception  means  what  is  perceived 
and  known  by  that  perception. 
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This  proposition  is  evident,  and  from  it  flows  the  corollary, 
that  the  object  of  the  perception  is  all  that  the  act  of  percep- 
tion causes  the  perceiver  to  know.  For  if  by  that  act  some- 
thing else  were  perceived  besides  the  object  of  the  perception, 
this  something  else  would  precisely  be  object,  by  the  definition. 

1436.  Conclusion,  It  follows  that  man,  in  his  first  intel- 
lectual perception,  cannot  perceive  himself  but  only  something 
else,  which  is  presented  to  his  mind  as  object.  This,  as  I  have 
said,  is  confirmed  by  experience:  man  does  not  perceive 
himself  except  through  a  reflex  act,  by  which  he  turns  his 
attention  on  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  perceives  the 
external  world  by  a  direct  act,  whereby  he,  as  it  were,  leaves 
and  forgets  himself,  to  go  outside  and  take  cognisance  of  that 
world,  which  thus  becomes  the  term  of  his  perception  as  well 
as  the  limit  of  its  contents. 

As  therefore  the  external  world  is  not  the  percipient  ego^ 
so  the  perception  of  the  external  world  and  that  of  the  ego 
are  two  perceptions  essentially  distinct.  It  is  impossible 
for  these  two  objects  to  be  perceived  (the  first  time)  by  one 
and  the  same  perception,  not  only  because  they  are  essen- 
tially distinct  one  from  the  other,  but  also  because  they  are 
presented  to  man  by  two  essentially  different  feelings,  t,e, 
the  one  by  an  internal  feeling  (the  substantial  feeling  of 
selfy  no.  119s,  Tr.),  and  the  other  by  external  sensations. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  acts  of  the  two  perceptions 
go  in  contrary  directions.  The  act  of  perceiving  the  external 
world  goes  simply  from  within  to  without,  whilst  the  act  of 
perceiving  oneself  moves  as  it  were  circularly  from  within  to 
within.*  Now  since  an  identical  act  cannot  have  two  contrary 
directions,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  by  one  sole  (first)  percep- 
tion, man  simultaneously  perceives  himself  and  the  external 
world.  The  erroneous  belief  that  he  does  may  have  arisen 
from  confounding  feeling  with  intellectual  perception.  For  as 
in  perceiving  the  external  world  (or  any  other  object),  we  are 
always  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  ourselves,  it  was  easy 

'  Some  one  might  object  that  this  ence  between  the  act  by  which  we  intel- 

manner   of  speaking   is  metaphorical.  lectually  perceive  the  external    world 

Well,  let  it  be  so  ;  but  it  does  none  the  and   that   by  which   we  intellectually 

less  clearly  express  an  essential  differ-  perceive  ourselves. 
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to  slip  into  the  conclusion  that,  together  with  the  external 
world,  we  also  intellectually  perceive  ourselves.  But  the 
deduction  does  not  hold,  because  feeling  and  intellectual  per- 
ception are  two  essentially  different  things. 

§3. 

Tlie  pr if nal  intellection  whence  our  every  reasoning  essentially  takes  its 

rise  is  that  of  being  in  general. 

1437.  The  threefold  perception  described  by  Professor 
Cousin  as  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  human 
spirit,  has  therefore  no  existence.  On  the  contrary,  this 
spirit,  when  first  moved  to  perception,  cannot  perceive  any- 
thing beyond  what  is  furnished  to  it  by  its  own  feeling. 

As,  then,  our  feeling  is  twofold,  namely,  of  ourselves  and  of 
external  things,  it  follows  that  we  can  only  have  two  kinds 
of  intellectual  perception,  each  essentially  distinct  from  the 
other — the  perception  of  ourselves,  and  the  perception  of  the 
external  world. 

Of  the  infinite  we  cannot,  by  natural  means,  have  per- 
ception in  this  life,  because  the  infinite  does  not  reveal  itself  to 
us  as  subsistent.  Hence  we  have  only  a  negative  or  incipient 
idea  of  it.  This  idea  is  formed  through  an  act  of  reflection 
which,  by  reasoning  on  the  perceptions  we  have  of  ourselves 
and  of  the  external  world,  discovers  that  these  finite  beings 
could  not  exist  except  on  condition  of  an  infinite  giving  them 
existence. 

In  its  first  step  onwards,  therefore,  the  human  spirit  is 
bound  to  begin  by  one  of  the  two  intellectual  perceptions  I 
have  named,  namely  (i)  that  of  the  external  world ;  or  (2) 
that  of  itself ;  and  each  of  these  excludes  the  other  in  such  a 
manner,  that  if  the  spirit  begins  with  the  first,  it  cannot  begin 
with  the  second.* 


'  S.  Thomas  derives  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  understanding  from 
the  perception  of  the  sensible  world, 
and  he  holds  that  it  is  only  after  this 
perception  has  been  acquired  that  it 
turns  its  attention  upon  itself.  And  in 
truth,  how  else  could  our  reason  be 


moved  to  reflect  upon  itself  (a  move- 
ment which  is  almost  against  nature), 
and  thus  see  and  know  itself,  unless  it 
were  previously  drawn  out  of  its  natural 
state  of  quiescence  by  the  stimuli  of 
external  things  ?  It  is  these  that  first 
draw  to  them  the  attention  of  the  un- 
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But  whichever  of  these  perceptions  the  spirit  may  begin 
with  in  the  exercise  of  its  activity,  the  analysis  of  both  of 
them  gives  us  this  result,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to 
begin  to  operate  unless  it  had  previously  an  interior  and 
essential  intuition,  not  indeed  of  a  subsistent  being,  but  of 
being  taken  universally,  which  becomes  common  to  all  things 
alike,  and  which  I  have  also  termed  initial  being. 

It  is  therefore  from  this  conception^  antecedent  to  all  acquired 
knowledge,  that  Philosophy  must  set  out  as  from  its  true 
principle,  even  as  it  is  from  it  alone  that  every  man  necessarily 
starts  in  his  reasonings — the  rustic  who  in  his  simple  way  dis- 
courses about  the  herds  and  the  furrows,  no  less  than  the 
scientist  who  carries  on  learned  investigations  on  the  course 
of  the  heavens  and  the  nature  of  God. 


derstanding.  Herein  the  understanding 
may  be  likened  to  the  corporeal  eye. 
What  is  the  first  thing  seen  by  our  eye  ? 
Certainly  not  its  own  self.  Its  first 
regards  are  towards  external  bodies ; 
these  are  the  scene  which  it  first  per- 
ceives. Nay  the  eye  would  never  see 
itself  without  a  mirror,  in  which  it  be- 
holds, not  indeed  itself,  but  its  image. 
I  must,  however,  observe,  that  in  this 
last  respect,  the  simile  does  not  hold, 


for  the  eye  sees  its  image  by  that  same 
act  by  which  it  sees  the  mirror,  a  body 
external  to  it,  whereas  the  understand- 
ing, unlike  the  sense,  has  a  reJUctive 
I>ower  by  which  *  it  turns  itself  to  itself* 
as  Dante  says  {St  in  se  rigira).  Never- 
theless the  understanding,  before  it 
begins  to  reflect,  must  be  set  in  motion 
and  be  drawn  to  its  direct  act  (^See 
S.  Thomas,  S.  I.  Ixxxvii.  i). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PURE  X  PRIORI  REASONING  DOES  NOT  LEAD  US  TO 
KNOW  ANVTHING  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  SUBSISTENT 
FINITE    BEINGS. 

1438.  What  I  have  said  thus  far  demonstrates  the  possi- 
bility of  pure  d  priori  reasoning  ;  for  it  shows  the  existence, 
in  our  mind,  of  a  luminous  point  anterior  to  all  sensible  expe- 
rience, and  placed  in  us  as  an  element,  so  to  speak,  of  our 
nature — I  mean  that  being  which  is  always  most  present 
to  us. 

Having  thus  discovered  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  we  can  define  the  limits  of  its  force  by  the  following 
principle  :  '  Whatever  is  contained  in  ideal  being,  or  may  be 
deduced  from  it  alone  without  having  to  rely  on  any  other 
datum  of  experience,  belongs  to  pure  d priori  reasoning ;  and, 
whatever,  in  order  to  be  known,  requires,  besides  ideal 
being,  some  other  datum  of  experience,  whether  external  or 
internal,  does  not  belong  to  pure  d priori  reasoning.' 

1439.  Such  being  the  case,  the  analysis  of  the  idea  of 
being  taken  universally  will  reveal  to  us  the  capabilities  of  pure 
a  priori  reasoning  by  answering  the  following  questions : 
(l)  What  does  that  idea  contain  in  itself?  (?)  What  does  it 
suppose  as  its  condition  ?  (3)  What  does  it  not  contain  in 
itself?  Or  (4)  What  cannot  be  lexically  deduced  from  its 
contents  alone  ?  We  will  begin  with  the  two  last  questions, 
in  order  that,  by  the  method  called /w£n-/iusMV«t,  we  may  be 
able  to  narrow  the  field  of  our  inquiries. 

(1)  What,  then,  does  the  idea  of  being,  always  prcs-jn!  u.-> 
our  mind,  not  contain  in  itself? 

We  have  seen  that  being,  as  essentiallv  pre^Untt  to  ouj 
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spirit,  IS  incomplete,  and  that  this  incompleteness  consists  in 
the  absence  of  its  terms,  on  which  account  it  is  called  initial^ 
and  therefore  common^  because,  not  having  any  terms,  it  is 
naturally  capable  of  being  terminated  and  completed  in 
countless  ways. 

Now  as  a  consequence  of  this  limitation  it  follows,  that 
of  the  being  in  question  no  other  existence  is  manifested 
except  that  which  it  has  in  minds,  as  object ;  nothing  more. 

1440.  And  here  a  very  keen  attention  is  necessary  in 
order  not  to  confound  two  things  which  are  wholly  distinct  ; 
for  it  is  one  thing  to  say  *  A  being  present  to  minds,'  and 
quite  another  to  say  'A  modification  of  the  mind.'  If 
this  being  of  which  we  have  intuition  were  nothing  but  our- 
selves modified,  it  would  not  be  an  objective,  but  a  subjective 
entity. 

This  distinction  is  almost  entirely  unknown  at  the  present 
day  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  or  the  less  important  on  this 
account.  I  beg  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  so  many  times  :  a 
philosopher  must  not  shrink  before  facts ;  it  is  his  duty  to 
admit  them,  and  admit  them  all,  then  to  analyse  them,  and 
loyally  to  accept  the  result.  He  is  quite  free  to  say,  I  do  not 
understand  this  thing,  and  to  marvel  as  much  as  he  pleases  ; 
but  the  facts  he  must  accept,  and  not  presume  that  a  thing  is 
just  what  he  has  chosen  to  picture  it  to  himself,  neither  more 
nor  less.  If  he  acts  otherwise  he  will  never  attain  to  true 
knowledge,  but  will  take  to-day  as  true  what  to-morrow  he 
will  find  to  have  been  a  blunder,  a  silly  notion.  Returning, 
then,  to  our  case,  it  is  by  accurately  analysing  the  first  fact  of 
the  mind — />.  the  intuition  of  being — that  we  come  distinctly 
to  see  these  two  truths  :  (i)  that  it  is  a  being  present  to  the 
mind,  objective,  but  not  subsistent  in  itself,  and  (2)  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  modification  of  the  mind. 

1 44 1.  I  say  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  being  present  to  the 
mind,  but  not  yet  subsistent  in  itself,  outside  the  mind.  What 
does  the  phrase  *  A  being  present  to  the  mind  *  signify  }  It 
signifies  a  being  which  exists  in  the  mind  in  such  a  way,  that 
if  we  were  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  mind  for  it  to  be 
present  to,  it  would  not  be  at  all ;  for  its  mode  of  being  is 
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intelligibility  itself,  distinct  from,  but  in  the  mind.  Through 
it  we  know,  not  the  act  of  existing  in  itself,  but  the  act  of 
existing  in  the  mind.  To  anyone  who  properly  understands 
this  definition,  it  will  be  self-apparent  that  the  initial  and 
most  common  being  presents  to  our  spirit  a  simple  poten- 
tiality, and  not  any  subsistence  whatever — a  sketch,  as  it 
were,  of  being,  but  not  any  being  complete  and  actuated  in 
itself. 

To  know,  therefore,  that  the  being  naturally  seen  by  us  is 
simply  a  logical  principle,  a  rule  to  direct  our  spirit,  an  idea, 
and  not  yet  a  real  being,  it  suffices  to  examine  and  analyse 
it  impartially.  Thus  do  we  come  to  perceive,  that  this  being, 
precisely  because  common  to  all  subsistent  beings,  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  any  one  of  them,  but  only  the  foundation  and  the 
intelligibility  or  knowableness  of  all.  Hence  the  refutation 
of  those  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  who  confounded 
the  order  of  ideas  with  the  order  of  real  things,  and  who 
changed  ideal  being  into  a  God,*  even  as  they  changed  the 
esseiues  or  ideas  of  things  into  so  many  separated  intelligences. 
Evidently,  they  did  not  understand  the  true  nature  of  ideal 
being,  which,  though  existing  to  the  mind,  is  not  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  limited  and  finite  subject  that  has  the  vision 
of  it. 

1442.  I  say,  then,  in  the  second  place,  that  being  taken 
in  general  is  not  a  mere  modification  of  the  mind,  or  of  the 
subject  that  intuites  it. 

This  also  will  be  evident  if  we  attentively  consider  the 
same  being.  By  examining  the  thought  of  being  we  shall 
discover  that  being  is  the  object  of  the  mind,  nay,  that  it  is, 
as  I  have  so  often  said,  the  objectivity  of  all  the  real  beings  in 
which  the  attention  of  the  mind  terminates.  It  is,  therefore, 
essentially  distinct  from  the  thinking  subject  and  from  what- 
ever may  belong  thereto.  Its  light  is  superior  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  subject  is  the  receiver,  the  light  is  the  thing 
received,  and  in  a  way  wholly  sui  generis.     The  subject  is 

*  In  P6re  Hardouin*s  Athei  Detecti  Atheism  ;    and   if  the  work   be   read 

there  is,  underlying  and  pervading  the  from  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  found 

whole,   a  true  concept,  which  is,  that  not  devoid  of  interest, 
to  divinise  logical  IrulJk  is  a  species  of 
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necessitated  to  see,  much  more  than  is  the  case  with  the 
bodily  eye  when  struck  with  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  Being 
is  immutable,  is  as  it  is ;  the  subject  is  mutable.  Being  im- 
poses the  law,  and  gives  to  the  subject  that  actuation  in  virtue 
of  which  it  is  intelligent.  And  since  it  could  not  in  a  proper 
sense  be  said,  that  the  subject  suffers  from  the  object  because 
the  presence  of  this  goes  no  further  than  to  empower  and 
oblige  the  subject  to  excite  in  itself  a  new  activity,  it  follows, 
that  what  is  effectuated  in  the  subject  must,  rather  than  pas- 
sioft,  he  called  an  augmeutation  of  act.  Now  all  these  observa- 
tions serve  to  refute  the  error  opposite  to  that  of  the 
philosophers  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  all  those  who, 
because  they  do  not  find  in  ideal  being  a  reality  subsistent 
outside  the  mind,  deny  its  objectivity,  and  maintain  that  it  is 
purely  subjective ;  i,e,  a  pure  modification  of  the  thinking 
subject* 

The  attentive  observation,  therefore,  of  this  being  which 
naturally  shines  to  our  mind  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  an  object  essentially  diflferent 
from  us,  the  intuiting  subjects,  on  the  other,  it  presents  to  us 
no  existence  save  that  which  it  has  in  minds,  so  that  if  all 
minds  were  removed  it  would  absolutely  disappear :  hence  its 
name  of  ideal  being, 

1443.  Those  who  are  fond  of  systematising  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  say,  that  *  if  the  being  of  which  I  speak  does 
not  subsist  in  itself,  independently  of  us  the  intuiting  subjects, 
it  must  needs  be  a  modification  of  ourselves,  because  between 
these  two  alternatives  there  can  be  no  middle  term.'  To  these 
I  would  reply  :  You  peremptorily  declare  that  there  cannot ^  in 
this  case,  be  a  middle  term.  But  is  not  this  an  arbitrary 
pronouncement  ?  Truth  will  indeed  have  but  little  chance  of 
asserting  itself  if  its  discovery  is  to  depend  on  our  imposing 
laws  on  nature,  or  on  the  assumption  that  she  adapts  her  ways 
precisely  to  what  our  little  minds  conceive  them  to  be.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  care  to  trouble  with  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  middle  term  is  possible.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
have  ascertained  that  the  being  which  our  mind  sees  is  neither 

'  Even  Gftlluppi  has  not  guarded  himself  against  this  oversight. 
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real  and  subsistent  (in  so  far  as  it  manifests  itself  to  us),  nor  a 
modification  of  ourselves.  This  being  the  fact,  I  conclude 
from  it  that  there  is  a  middle  term.  With  fact^  every  reason- 
able person  ought  to  be  satisfied  :  *  Ab  esse  ad  posse  datur 
consecutio/ 

Having,  then,  discovered  the  nature  of  the  being  which 
shines  to  our  mind,  we  are  in  a  position  to  affirm  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  neither  contains  in  itself,  nor  shows  to  us  any 
real  being  subsistent  outside  the  mind.  Consequently,  it  is 
impossible  for  us,  by  the  sole  intuition  of  that  being,  to  gain 
any  knowledge  of  things  subsisting  in  a  contingent  manner. 

1444.  II.  What  is  it  that  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
contents  of  being  taken  universally } 

I  answer  :  the  subsistence  of  any  limited  being.  And  in 
truth,  being  \.2k^tti  universally  does  not  necessarily  demand  any 
limited  being  whatever ;  whence  it  follows  that  limited  beings 
generally  are  not  necessary,  but  contingent  only.  For,  the 
appellation  necessary  belongs  to  that  Being  without  which  the 
being  naturally  seen  by  us  would  not  be  at  all ;  so  that  the 
second  is  related  to  the  first  as  a  conditional  is  to  its 
condition. 

From  the  solution,  therefore,  of  these  two  questions,  the 
reader  can  see  the  truth  of  what  I  stated  at  the  heading  of  this 
chapter,  namely  that  *  By  pure  d  priori  reasoning  alone  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  the  subsistence  of  any  finite  being.' 

1445.  Hence  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  canon  of  right  phi- 
losophical method,  that,  *  To  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  sub- 
sistent finite  beings,  we  must  follow  the  road  of  experience, 
and  never  recede  from  it,  lest  we  should  lose  ourselves  in  vague 
and  abstract  reasonings  which  have  no  true  value  in  reference 
to  the  order  of  facts.' 


VOL.  m. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PURE  A    PRIORI    REASONING    LEADS    US    TO  THE   LOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES  BELONGING  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  IDEAL  BEINGS. 


ARTICLE  I. 
Definitions, 

1446.  I  call  that  knowledge  a  priori  \wh\c\\  flows  from  the 
idea  of  beings  the  constitutive  form  and  supreme  rule  of 
human  reason. 

1447.  I  call  that  ki\G\v\od^Q  pure  d  prioriy  which  not  only 
flows  from  the  idea  of  being,  but  does  so  without  requiring 
any  data  of  experience,  internal  or  external ;  consequently 
that  knowledge  which  can  be  found  in  to*;/^  itself  by  analysing 
it,  or  else  can  be  deduced  from  it  as  the  condition  from  its 
conditional. 

ARTICLE  II. 

On  the  limit  of  the  capabilities  of  ^pure  ^  priori^  knmvledge, 

1448.  The  analysis  of  pure  beings  taken  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  experimental  data,  does  not  reveal  to  us  in  that 
being  anything  except  the  characteristic  of  unity  or  perfect 
simplicity.  Thus  in  our  primitive  idea  we  see  (i)  they?rj/  of 
all  activities^  namely  that  of  being,  and  (2)  absolute  unity ^  as 
the  essential  characteristic  of  this  ^rj/  activity.  To  these  two 
conceptions,  and  a  few  others  which  I  have  indicated  elsewhere, 


*  There  is  no  absolute  unity  apart 
from  ideal  being  ;  nor  would  a  name 
have  been  imposed  on  il  different  from 
that  given  to  beitigy  i.e.  the  name  unity y 
if  men  had  not  felt  the  need  of  indi- 
cating that  Ixiing  excludes  multiplicity. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  unity  is  con- 
sidered separately  from  being,  it  signi- 


fies, properly  speaking,  only  a  negcUion 
the  negation  of  multiplicity.  Hence  the 
worthlessness  of  so  many  speculations 
which  have  been  indulged  in  concern- 
ing unity^  and  the  radical  defect  of 
which  consisted  in  considering  unity  as 
something  standing  by  itself,  separately 
from  being. 
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is  reduced  the  whole  oi  owx pure  ct  priori  knowledge.  Hence 
wc  can  see  how  it  is  that  unity  lies  at  the  fountain-head  of 
human  knowledge,  that  all  true  unity  proceeds  from  the 
understanding,  and  that  our  cognitions  partake  of  this  mar- 
vellous unity. 

1449.  Multiplicity  is  an  ci posteriori  cognition,  given  solely 
by  experience.  Not  only  is  it  not  contained  in  ideal  beings 
but  it  cannot  even  be  deduced  therefrom  by  means  of  reason- 
ing ;  because  though  the  acts  by  which  we  reflect  on  being 
may  be  repeated,  yet  they  all  terminate  in  that  identical  being  ; 
nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  our  seeing  it  multiplied  except 
wc  come  down  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  those  various  acts 
of  our  spirit  whereby  experience  has  already  commenced. 

Besides  submitting  ideal  being  to  analysis,  we  can  also 
make  on  W.  pure  ci  priori  reasonings  ;  but  of  this  I  shall  speak 
in  the  next  chapter. 

ARTICLE  III. 

On  the  limit  of  the  capabilities  of  *  h  priori^  kna7vledge, 

1450.  In  the  application  of  the  idea  of  being  to  the  data 
of  experience,  the  being  of  which  we  have  the  vision  is  com- 
pleted and  terminated  in  various  limited  ways,  and  thus 
constitutes  our  acquired  knowledge. 

We  know  three  kinds  of  things  :  (i)  beings  subsistcnt  in 
themselves  independently  of  our  mind,  such  as  bodies ;  (2) 
feelings  ;  (3)  ideal  entities,  or  essences.  The  two  first  kinds 
constitute  the  matter  of  our  cognition,  the  third  constitutes 
its  form.  Whatever  there  is  ol  formal  in  cognition,  belongs 
to  ^ /nV7r/ knowledge  (304-309,  325-327).  Let  us  see  how 
far  the  province  of  this  knowledge  extends. 

145 1.  As  soon  as  ideal  being  comes  to  be  considered  in 

its  various  relations,  it  takes  different  names  expressive  of 

those  relations.     If  considered  as  the  source  of  our  acquired 

knowledge,  it  takes  the  name  of  truth.     If  considered  as  the 

first  activity,  capable  of  being  completed  by  subsistence,  and 

that  subsistence  essentially  lovable,  it  takes  the  name  o( good 

or  perfection. 

The  ideas,  therefore,  of  the  true  and  the  good  arise  from 

z  2 
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the  very  first  application  of  ideal  being,  and  constitute  the  two 
most  general  aspects  in  which  this  being  presents  itself  when 
applied.  They  correspond  to  the  two  modes  in  which  essences 
exist,  viz.,  in  the  mind  and  outside  the  mind.  Ideal  being  In 
its  application  in  the  mind  as  the  source  of  acquired  know- 
ledge, is  truth ;  and  in  its  application  outside  the  mind  as  the 
source  of  lovable  subsistence,  it  is  good  (bene).* 

1452.  Truth,  therefore,  is  the  general  relation  which  our 
knowledge  of  being  has  with  our  other  cognitions,  all  of  which 
are  reducible  to  being  as  to  the  test  and  criterion  of  their 
value.  Let  us  now  see  what  partial  modes  ideal  being  does 
assume  in  its  partial  applications. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fnire  d  priori  knowledge  furnished 
by  the  analysis  of  ideal  being  contains  two  elementary  ideas, 
which  are  the  basis  of  all  human  knowledge :  (i)  the  idea  of 
the  first  of  all  activities,  that  of  ideal  being  itself ;  (2)  the  idea 
of  absolute  unity  (1448).  Hence  there  arise,  in  the  application 
of  being,  two  sets  of  principles,  according  to  the  two  elements 
of  which  being  is  composed.^ 

Being,  considered  positively  as  activity,  takes  the  form  of 
the  four  principles  which  I  have  already  explained,  namely, 
of  cognition,  of  contradiction,  of  substance,  and  of  causation 

(559-569). 

Being,  considered  as  absolute  unity,  is  the  first  element  and 

the  foundation  of  the  idea  of  quantity,  and  transforms  itself 

afterwards  into  the  principles  by  which  quantities  are  governed, 

such  as,  *  The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,'  and  other  like 

principles,  whereon  the  mathematical  sciences  are  raised. 

1453.  Briefly,  by  becoming  applied,  ideal  being  transforms 
itself  into,  and  terminates  in  all  the  essences  of  things.  These 
essences,  as  the  ancients  taught,^  are  the  principles  of  all  the 

*  On  the  nature  of  good^  see  the  au-  language,    that  it  leads  sometimes   to 

thor's  Principles  of  Moral  Science,  Ch.  equivocal    expressions  ;    because    lan- 

II.  art.  I  (Tr.).  guage   marks    by    a    word,    not    only 

'^  This  is  not  a  true  composition,  that  which  is,  but  also  the  negation 
because  unity  does  not  exist  by  itself  of  that  which  is.  Owing  to  this  fact, 
alone,  being,  as  I  have  said,  only  the  even  nothingness  seems  to  be  some- 
negation  of  tftultiflicity  :  hence  it  does  thing. 

not   militate  against  the  simplicity  of  *  Thus  S.  Thomas  says  :  «  The  prin- 

being  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  reality  ciplc  of  all  the  knowledge  which  human 

nothing    but    that    simplicity    itself.  reason  can  have  about  a  thing  is  the 

Nevertheless,  such   is   the  nature  of  concept  of  the  substance  (f.r.  the  tfj»Kv) 
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sciences.  Hence  the  idea  of  being  is  at  once  the  origin  and 
the  immovable  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge. 

All  these  principles,  however,  remain  within  the  order  of 
ideas.  Can  we  not,  then,  pass  from  the  idea  of  being  to  the 
field  of  reality }  Has  this  idea  no  interior  force  capable  of 
taking  us  beyond  itself.?  This  is  what  I  shall  have  to  examine 
in  the  following  chapters. 

But  before  doing  so,  I  will  prove  by  a  new  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  irrefragable  argument,  that  *  Whatever  is  deduced  from 
ideal  being  is  an  d  priori  deduction,'  because  ideal  being  itself 
is  not  produced  by  any  abstraction,  but  given  by  nature. 

thereof ;  for  the  principle  of  all  the  nothing  else  than  its  essence  itself  * 
demonstrations  relating  to  that  thing  is      (C.  Gent,  I.  iii). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  THIS  WHOLE  WORK  IS 
CONFIRMED  BY  A  NEW  ARGUMENT  WHICH  SHOWS 
THAT  THE  IDEA  OF  BEING  IS  OF  SUCH  A  NATURE 
THAT  IT   CANNOT   BE  FORMED   BY  ABSTRACTION. 

1454.  If  the  idea  of  being  were  the  result  of  abstraction, 
it  would  not  be  in  us  antecedently  to  all  experience,  and,  by 
consequence,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  the  d  prion 
reasoning  of  whose  force  I  am  treating  in  this  Section.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  amiss  now  that  the  analysis  just  made 
of  this  idea  affords  me  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  corroborate 
still  further  the  truth  which  I  have  demonstrated  in  the  second 
and  following  Sections,  namely,  that  the  idea  of  being 
cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of  abstraction. 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  abstraction,  and  see  how  far 
its  powers  extend.  To  abstract^  means  nothing  else  than 
mentally  to  divide  one  part  or  element  of  a  thing  from  another, 
and  consider  this  part  or  element  by  itself  alone,  as  if  the 
other  did  not  exist.  When,  therefore,  I  analyse  an  idea,  I 
simply  seek  to  ascertain  its  contents.  I  do  not  impose  any 
law  on  it.  I  do  not  start  by  saying  :  *  Such  a  thing  must  be 
found  in  this  idea/  or  *  Such  other  thing  must  not  be  found.' 
Pure  abstraction  knows  nothing  of  any  such  rules.  It  recog- 
nises what  isy  and  there  its  office  ends. 

Still  the  formation  of  abstracts  is  subject  to  certain  laws 
which  arc  immutable.  For  example,  I  can  in  virtue  of  ab- 
straction consider  the  rectilinear  extension  separately  from 
the  superficial  or  the  solid  ;  but  my  operation  is  subject  to 
this  law,  that  *  I  cannot  in  reason  believe  that  the  abstract 
entity  called  rectilinear  extension  is  a  true  being  subsisting  by 
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itself  apart  from  the  other  two  dimensions/  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  think  of  the  upper  half  of  a  column  abstractedly 
from  the  lower,  I  am  not  bound  by  the  same  law ;  for  *  I  may 
consider  the  abstracted  half  of  the  column  as  a  thing  having 
its  own  proper  subsistence,  though  detached  from  the  other 
half/  Again,  I  may,  if  I  please,  consider  a  body  abstractedly 
from  its  weight,  but  only  on  condition  'that  the  body  on 
which  I  make  this  abstraction  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
considered  by  me  as  a  true  body,  i.e,  as  having  weight/  For 
in  the  case  of  two  contrary  things,  I  am  free  to  think  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  not  the  two  together.  Abstraction, 
therefore,  has  certain  limits,  certain  laws  which  it  cannot 
transgress  ;  and  they  may  be  reduced  to  three,  namely,  it 
cannot  make,  (i)  two  contradictory  things  to  be  non-contra- 
dictory ;  (2)  an  accident  to  be  conceived  as  subsisting  without 
a  substance  ;  (3)  an  effect  to  be  conceivable  as  without  a  cause. 
These  three  primary  laws  of  abstraction  are  not,  therefore, 
produced  by  abstraction,  but  by  the  force  of  the  three  principles 
of  contradiction^  substance  and  causation.  Since,  then,  abstrac- 
tion is  a  function  subordinate  to  these  three  principles,  and 
bound  to  follow  and  obey  them,  it  is  manifest  that  their  force 
cannot  come  from  abstraction. 

Now  these  principles  which  impose  limits  and  laws  to 
abstraction  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  other  operations  of  the 
human  understanding,*  are  nothing  but  the  idea  of  being 
considered  in  its  applications. 

Therefore  the  idea  of  being,  by  its  intrinsic  force,  directs 


*  Some  writers  reduce  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  understanding  to 
analysis  and  synthesis,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  we  must  very  carefully 
distinguish  two  widely  different  kinds 
of  synthesis,  in  one  of  which  the  un- 
derstanding puts  forth  its  peculiar  en- 
ergy much  more  than  in  the  other. 
Synthesis  cannot  be  defined  in  general, 
as  it  is  the  custom  to  do,  *  A  conjunc- 
tion of  ideas. '  This  is  only  one  species 
of  synthesis  ;  there  is  another  species 
which  calls  for  greater  attention.  In 
it  the  intelligent  spirit  does  not  merely 
join  together  several  ideas  that  are  al- 


ready in  its  possession,  but  produces  to 
itself  new  ideas.  And  this  it  does  in 
two  ways  :  (i)  by  the  primiiwe  synthe- 
sis, wherein  it  joins  a  feeling  with  the 
idea  of  being,  and  so  produces  the  per- 
ceptions and  ideas  of  things  (118-132) ; 
(2)  by  instantaneously  rising  (through 
the  use  of  the  integrating  faculty)  from 
the  idea  of  the  effects  observed,  to  the 
formation  of  the  idea  of  their  cause,  or  by 
performing  some  other  similar  operation 
(632  etc.).  Through  this  second  way, 
negative  ideas  are  produced  ;  through 
the  first,  positive  ones. 
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and  imposes  laws  on  abstraction,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
produced  by  or  originate  in  abstraction  (243). 

1455.  Hence,  when  in  the  course  of  this  work  I  give  to  the 
idea  of  being  taken  universally  the  appellation  of  tnost  abstract^ 
I  mean,  not  that  it  is  produced  by  an  abstraction,  but  only  that 
of  its  own  nature  it  stands  entirely  apart  from  all  subsistent 
beings.  Indeed,  speaking  of  the  abstractions  formed  by  our- 
selves, it  might  be  said  that  there  are  some  ideas  more  ab- 
stract than  the  idea  of  being.  Thus,  for  example,  the  ideas 
of  unity,  of  possibility,  etc.,  suppose  an  abstraction  exercised 
upon  being  itself,  although  the  mind  cannot  think  them 
unless  by  keeping  its  eye  on  beings  and  referring  them  to  it. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

PURE  A   I'KIORI   REASONING  LEADS   US   TO   KNOW  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  AN   INFINITE — 7>.  OF   GOD. 

ARTICLE   I. 

H<no  a  reasoning  may  deformed  without  making  use  of  any  other 

datum  than  the  idea  of  being. 

1456.  An  argumentation  which  makes  use  of  no  other 
datum  than  the  idea  of  being  would  at  first  sight  seem  im- 
possible. For  we  cannot  argue  without  judgments  and  rea- 
sonings, which  are  intellectual  operations  requiring  several 
terms.  The  idea  of  being,  on  the  contrary,  is  most  simple, 
and  consequently  one  term  only.  No  judgment,  therefore, 
no  reasoning  seems  possible  by  means  of  this  idea  alone. 

But  the  difficulty  vanishes  when  we  consider  that  one  and 
the  same  idea  becomes  many,  according  to  the  different  ways 
of  using  it  and  the  different  reflections  of  which  it  is  made  the 
subject.  As  often  as  our  mind  looks  at  one  of  its  ideas  under 
a  new  relation,  there  is  a  fresh  idea  formed.  Let  me  apply 
this  to  the  idea  of  being. 

I  have  always  the  idea  of  being  in  my  mind.  But  I  am 
also  possessed  of  the  power  to  reflect  on  the  same  again  and 
again,  and,  by  this  means,  observe,  analyse  and  judge  of  it. 
Marvellous  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact. 

For  example,  when,  discoursing  about  the  idea  of  being  I 
say  that  it  is  universal,  necessary  etc.,  by  what  rule  am  I 
guided }  Of  what  idea  do  I  make  use  in  forming  these  judg- 
ments }  Of  the  very  same  idea  of  being.  This  idea  is,  there- 
fore, capable  of  being  applied  to,  and  recognised  through 
itself.  It  can  serve  both  as  predicate  and  as  subject ;  as  the 
rule  for  jtidging  and  as  the  thing  judged  of.     Such  is  the 
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wonderful  property  of  our  mind,  which  has  the  power  to  turn 
itself  upon  itself.  Such  is  the  wonderful  property  of  ideal 
being,  which,  without  losing  its  simplicity,  can  multiply  itself, 
and,  by  what  I  would  almost  call  a  virginal  fecundity,^ 
generate  reasoning  within  its  own  bosom. 


ARTICLE  11. 
Hints  on  a  pure  d  priori  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God. 

1457.  It  ^s  possible,  then,  to  form  a  reasoning  with  no 
other  datum  than  that  of  the  idea  of  being  ;  and  this  is  truly 
a  ptire  ci  priori  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  only  a 
datum  evident  through  itself,  and  not  acquired  through  expe- 
rience. 

Now  I  believe  also,  that  with  the  sole  datum  of  the  idea 
of  being,  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  rigorous  and  irrefragable 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  ;  which  would  therefore 
be  a  ptire  d  priori  demonstration.  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  to  enlarge  on  this  argument ;  I  will  only  give  sonne 
hints  of  it. 

1458.  Being  taken  in  generaly  which  naturally  shines  to 
our  mind,  is,  as  I  have  said,  of  such  a  nature,  that,  whilst  on 
the  one  hand,  it  reveals  to  us  no  subsistence  outside  the  mind 
and  on  this  account  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  logical 
being ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  view  it  as  a 
modification  of  our  spirit.  Nay  the  fact  is  that  it  exhibits 
an  authority  so  overwhelming,  that  our  spirit  cannot  help 
being  entirely  subject  thereto.  We  are  conscious  of  having 
no  power  against  being,  no  power  to  effect  the  lesist  change 


^  A  man  who  had  only  the  idea  ol 
being,  no  sensation,  no  stimulus  to 
move  his  mind,  would  never  make  any 
reasoning  whatever.  I  nee<l  not  stop 
to  prove  this,  because  it  is  evident  both 
in  itself  and  from  the  whole  theory 
expounded  in  the  present  work.  It 
does  not,  however,  in  any  way  damage 
the  question  I  am  now  treating.  I  do 
not  ask  here  whether  an  individual 
possessed  of  the  idea  of  being  alone 
would  have  therein  the  material  condi- 
tions and  the  impellent  motive  which 
are  necessary  to  the  actual  formation  of 


a  reasoning ;  but  I  ask  whether,  as- 
suming that  those  conditions  and  that 
motive  supervened  in  him,  he  would 
find  in  th^  idea  of  being  all  the  essen- 
tials requisite  for  that  purpose.  In 
short,  my  object  is,  not  to  stultify  my- 
self or  the  reader  by  pretending  to  prove 
to  him  that  the  infant  in  his  mother's 
womb  makes  h  priori  reasonings,  but 
it  is  to  show  that  an  adult  of  iully- 
dcvelojied  intellect,  or  rather  a  philo- 
sopher, can  institute  that  kin<l  of  rea- 
soning which  is  called  pure  a  priori^ 
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in  it.^  Moreover,  being  is  absolutely  immutable ;  it  is  the 
knowableness  of  all  things,  the  fount  of  all  cognitions.  It 
has  none  of  that  contingent  nature  which  belongs  to  us.  It 
is  a  light  which  we  always  see,  but  which  has  dominion  over 
us,  vanquishes  us,  and,  by  completely  bringing  us  under  sub- 
jection to  itself,  ennobles  us.  Besides,  we  can  think  of  our- 
selves as  non-existent ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  think  that 
being  in  general,  namely,  possibility,  truth,  are  not.  Truth 
was  truth  before  we  came  into  this  world,  nor  could  there  ever 
have  been  a  period  when  it  was  not  such.  Is  this  nothing  } 
Certainly  not ;  for  nothingness  does  not  constrain  me,  does 
not  necessitate  me  to  pronounce  anything.  Now  the  nature 
of  that  truth  which  shines  within  me,  binds  me  to  say, '  This 
is ' ;  and  were  I  to  refuse  to  say  it,  I  would  still  know  that, 
even  in  spite  of  me,  the  thing  is.  Truth,  therefore,  being, 
possibility,  presents  itself  to  mc  as  an  eternal  and  necessary 
nature,  such  as  no  power  can  undo,  since  no  power  can  be 
conceived  capable  of  undoing  truth.  And  yet  I  do  not  see 
how  this  truth  subsists  in  itself;  but  I  feel  its  unconquerable 
force,  the  energy  which  it  displays  within  me,  and  by  which 
it  irresistibly,  yet  sweetly,  subdues  my  mind,  and  all  minds. 
I  feel  this  as  a  simple  fact,  against  which  no  opposition  could 
be  of  any  avail. 

This  fact,  therefore,  this  truth,  which  I  always  see  and  is 
my  intellectual  light,  informs  me  (i)  that  there  is  in  me  an 
effect  which  cannot  be  produced  either  by  myself  or  by  any 
finite  cause  ;  (2)  that  this  effect  consists  in  the  intuition  of  an 
object  intrinsically  necessary,  immutable,  independent  of  my 
mind,  and  of  every  finite  mind. 

1459.  These  two  elements  lead  me  to  know  the  existence 
of  God  in  two  ways. 

If  to  the  first  element  I  apply  th^  principle  of  causatiotiy  I 
must  conclude,  that '  There  exists  a  cause  which  manifests  an 
infinite  force,  and  which  must  therefore  itself  be  infinite.* 

'  '  Intelligerc  pati  est,  scire  autem  According  to  him,  this  intuition  did  not 

faccre,'  saidAristotle(Z>^  Anima^l^  III.  as  yet  constitute  kn(nukdgc  {scire).     To 

Lect.  vii.).     By  the  term  intelligcre  (to  knew  was  a  reflex  mode  of  conceiving, 

understand)  this  philosopher  meant  that  that  mode  by  which  our  mind  la3rshold 

which  I  express  by  the  phrases,  to  in-  of  the  specific  difference  of  essences, 
tuitCy  to  have  the  intuition  of^  essences. 
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By  considering  the  second  element,  I  sec  that  if  this  cause 
which  manifests  an  infinite  force,  and  which  at  present  does 
not  show  to  me  any  but  a  mental  existence,  were  to  openly 
reveal  itself,  it  would  still  be  the  object  of  my  mind.  Hence 
I  conclude  :  '  It  is  of  the  nature  of  this  infinite  cause  to  subsist 
in  a  mind,  namely,  to  be  essentially  intelligible ;  and  if  it 
must  necessarily  subsist  in  a  mind,  this  mind  must  be  eter- 
nally intelligent/  Then  by  comparing  with  this  the  definition 
of  accidenty  I  find  that  this  eternally  intelligent  mind  cannot 
be  a  simple  accident,  or,  to  speak  in  general,  a  simple  appur- 
tenance of  a  substance,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  a  purely 
mental  object.  Hence  I  again  conclude  :  '  There  exists  an 
eternal  mind  which  has  the  property  of  being  per  se  intelli- 
gible, and  of  communicating  intelligibility  to  other  things,  and, 
as  such,  is  the  catise  of  the  infinite  force  manifested  in  our 
minds,  as  well  as  of  all  our  cognitions/ 

Against  this  argument,  one  might  allege  that  I  introduce 
into  it  the  manifestation  of  ideal  being  to  us,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  not  2,  pure  d  priori  SLVgument  To  this  I  might  reply, 
that  as  there  is  only  question  of  a  manifestation y  We  are  not 
brought  into  the  argument  except  as  the  subject  which  sees 
that  being,  and  which  therefore,  viewed  in  this  respect,  is  in 
some  way  undivided  from,  though  not  confounded  with,  what 
it  sees. 

1460.  But  if  a  more  pure  ci  priori  reasoning  is  desired,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  have  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Ideal  being  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects,  ix,  in 
itself  and  in  relation  to  us.  Leaving  aside  this  second  aspect, 
and  regarding  ideal  being  purely  in  itself,  we  have  found  that 
it  is  initial  orAy  (1423)  ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is  a 
similitude,  on  the  one  hand,  of  finite  realities,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  Infinite  Real  Being,'  and  can  therefore  (to  use  a  Scho- 
lastic phrase)  be  predicated  univocally  of  God  and  of  crea- 
tures ;  ^  because,  as  it  conceals  from  us  its  terms,  it  can  be 

'  S.  Thomas  says  :  *  Since  the  intel-  essentia,  rclinquilur  quod  sit  aliqua  par- 

lective  virtue  itself  of  the  creature  is  not  ticipata  similitudo  ipsius,  qui  est  primus 

God's  essence,  it  only  remains  that  itl)c  intcllectus  '  (S.  I.  xii.  2).     Hence  man 

some  participated  similitude  of  Him,  was  created  in  the  image  and  likeness 

Who  is  the  first  intellect.'     *  Cum  ipsa  of  (iod. 
intellectiva  virtus  creatura:  non  sit  Dei  *  The  reader  can  see  this  question 
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actuated  and  terminated  (although  certainly  not  in  the  same 
way)  in  God  and  in  creatures. 

It  is  also  true  that,  without  experimentally  perceiving  the 
terms  of  being,  we  have  not  in  ourselves  such  an  energy  as 
suffices  to  render  it  terminated  to  us,  and  that,  consequently, 
we  cannot,  by  means  of  ideal  being  alone,  have  perception  of 
any  subsistent  thing. 

Nevertheless,  by  reflecting  on  the  initial  being,  we  can 
understand  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  subsist  except 
by  having  its  own  proper  terms.  Not  seeing  in  it,  therefore, 
an  absolute  subsistence,'  we  by  the  principle  of  absolute  sub- 
sistence (which  flows  from  ideal  being  in  the  same  way  as  the 
principle  of  substance,  and  says,  *  That  which  exists  relatively 
supposes  that  which  exists  absolutely '),  infer  that  it  must  be 
ultimately  found  actuated  and  terminated  in  an  absolute  sub- 
sistence, of  which  subsistence  it  is  a  mental  appurtenance. 

Now,  having  found  this,  we  can  also  know  that  this  sub- 
sistent being  could  not  possibly  be  finite  ;  because,  if  it  were 
finite,  it  would  not  be  an  adequate  term  of  the  initial  being  ; 
indeed  it  would  be  outside  of  initial  being,  and,  far  from 
forming  with  it  one  essence,  as  its  proper  term  and  completion, 
would  rather  be  a  thing  extraneous  to  it,  one  of  its  contingent 
effects.  Consequently  the  initial  being  demands  an  infinite 
actuation,  and  that  substantial,  i.e.  an  actuation  in  virtue 
of  which  it  has,  not  merely  a  logical  or  mental  existence,  but 
also  an  absolute,  or,  as  some  call  it,  metaphysical  existence, 
existence  in  its  own  self,  full  and  essential  existence,  that 
existence  which  is  God  Himself.  In  this  way  the  subsistent 
or   metaphysical^   necessary  being  identifies  itself  with  the 

treated  in  the  philosophical  system  ex-  and  separate  from  our  spirit,  that  if  both 

pounded  by  Carlo  Francesco    da  San  are  directly  considered,  a  confusion  of 

Floriano,  according  to  the  mind  of  Duns  the  first  with  the  second  is  impossible. 

Scotus.     There  the  views  of  this  acute  The  primitive  intuition  of  ^«//^  excludes 

genius  of  the  Schools  are  compared  with  the  perception  of  Ourseh'cs,  which,  as  I 

those    of  modern    philosophers.     The  have  so  often  said,  is  a  reflex  act. 
work  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1 77 1  (vol.  -  Here  the   reader  is  requested  to 

ii.  p.  103).  notice  that,  for  the  Author,  Metaphysics 

'  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  prove  mtunsihQ  Science  0/ the  ulii mate  reasons 

that  the  initial  being  is  not  an  accident  of  real  bcivg.     In  the  preface  to  the  first 

or  a  mo<lification  of  our  spirit ;  (i)  be-  volume  of  his  Psychology  will  be  found 

cause  in  the  above  argument  our  spirit  a  full  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 

is  supposed  to  be  unknown,  and  is  there-  he  considered  it  advisable  to  define  Me- 

fore  entirely  excluded ;  (2)  because  the  taphysics  in  this  way.    (Translators.) 
initial  being  is  by  its  nature  so  distinct 
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necessary  logical  being  considered  as  with  its  natural  term 
added  to  it.  Hence  there  are  not,  properly  speaking,  two 
intrinsically  different  necessities,  the  one  logical  and  the  other 
metaphysical ;  but  there  is  one  necessity  only,  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  exists  both  to  the  mind  and  in  itself.* 


*  In  truth,  when  I  say  necessity^  I 
cannot,  by  this  word,  express  anything 
else  than  a  relation  which  the  thing  I 
speak  of  has  with  the  mind,  even  as  wc 
have  seen  that  similitude  is  simply  a  re- 
lation with  the  mind.  For  example, 
when  I  say,  *  This  is  a  necessary  being,' 
what  do  I  mean  by  it  ?  I  mean  that  the 
l)eing  is  such,  that  its  non-existence 
would  involve  contradiction.  It  is,  then, 
because  we  sec  that  \\\c  principle  of  con- 
tradiction binds  us  to  affirm  that  being 
as  existent,  that  we  call  it  necessary. 
The  necessity^  therefore,  of  a  being  de- 
pends on  the  principle  of  contradiction  ; 
and  this  principle,  although  it  is  not  the 
mind,  is  in  the  mind,  is  logical  neces- 
sity. Suppose  we  consider  a  certain 
being  in  itself  only,  and  without  any 
relation  with  logical  principles,  what  do 
wc  find  in  it  ?  Subsistence,  and  nothing 
more  ;  not  the  necessity  of  subsistence. 
But,  furnished  as  we  are  with  intelli- 
gence, on  perceiving  the  subsistence  of 
that  being,  we  ask  ourselves  :  *  Would 
it  be  possible  for  a  l)cing  like  this  not  to 
exist  ?  *  Now,  if  it  is  a  necessary  l)eing, 
we  reply :  *  No,  it  would  not  be  ix>ssible ; 
the  non-existence  of  such  a  being  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms. '    We  have, 


therefore,  confronted  the  being  (its  sub- 
sistence) with  the  possibility  of  its  non- 
existence, and  found  the  relation  of 
contradiction.  The  necessity  consists 
in  this  relation.  I  lencc  we  may  draw 
the  following  corollaries  : 

(i)  Logical  necessity  and  metaphy- 
sical necessity  are  but  one  and  the  same 
necessity,  which  consists  in  the  relation 
of  incontpcUibility^  i.e.  between  a  given 
being  and  its  non-existence.  When  this 
relation  is  considered  in  the  realm  of 
possibilities  (in  the  abstract,  Tr.)  it  is 
called  logical  necessity^  and  constitutes 
the  principle  of  contradiction  ;  when  it 
is  considered  in  connection  with  some 
subsist  ent  real  being  it  is  called  meta- 
physical necessity.  The  principle  there- 
fore of  contradiction,  or  logical  necessity, 
is  the  source  of  metaphysical  necessity. 

(2)  The  necessary  beiw^  has  a  most 
intimate  relation  with  logical  being ;  and 
this  relation  consists  in  its  having  a 
nature  essentially  intelligible.  If  the 
necessary  being  were  not  essentially  in- 
telligible, it  would  not  be  absolutely 
necessary,  because  it  would  depend  for 
its  necessity  on  some  other  being,  on  a 
primitive  mind  and  a  primitive  idea 
essentially  diflcrent  from  it. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

ON  THE  FIRST  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH   IS  THE   FIRST  DIVISION   OF  THE   SCIENCES? 

1 46 1.  Whoever  undertakes  to  draw  out  a  genealogical 
tree  of  the  sciences  must  begin  by  considering  the  human 
knowable  as  one  great  whole,  one  sole  science,  forgetting  all 
the  divisions  that  have  been  made  hitherto. 

As  regards  myself  I  was  led  to  consider  all  human  cog- 
nitions in  this  grand  unity  by  treating  of  the  origin  of  ideas, 
not  less  than  by  treating  of  the  criterion  of  certainty ;  for,  as 
the  reader  has  seen,  these  discussions  carried  me  straight  up 
to  that  principle,  which  is  at  once  the  origin  of  all  our  cog- 
nitions, the  means  of  their  verification,  and  the  irrefragable 
proof  of  their  validity. 

The  first  division  which  occurred  to  me  in  applying  this 
principle,  was  that  which  divides  all  knowledge  into  two  great 
classes,  namely,  formal  or  pure  knowledge  and  materiated 
knowledge. 

1462.  Every  materiated  cognition  supposes  the  ybrw?;  the 
form,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  require  any  material  element 
in  order  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind.  Now,  a  rule  of  correct 
method  in  treating  of  the  sciences  is  manifestly  the  following  : 
*  Arrange  the  things  you  have  to  say  in  such  order  that  those 
which  precede  may  not,  in  order  to  be  understood  and  proved, 
stand  in  need  of  those  which  follow ;  on  the  contrary,  let  that 
come  first  which  throws  light  on  what  comes  after.* 

1463.  Now  \i\Q  form  of  knowledge  is  the  cause  and  the 
light  of  all  other  cognitions,  and  these  exist  only  in  virtue  of 
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an  application  of  the  form  to  real  things.  The  science,  there- 
fore, which  treats  of  the  form  of  knowledc^e  must  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  sciences,  and  may  be  called  scicntia  prima 
pnra  (Ideology),  while  all  the  others  are  simply  ti/p/uJ  sciences. 
Such  is  the  first  division  of  the  sciences. 

1464.  Since  the  first  and  pure  science  treats  solely  of  I(/i'a/ 
Beifi/f — the  form  I  refer  to — it  does  not  }et  present  this  being, 
this  supreme  rule  of  the  mind,  in  its  application  to  subsistent 
things.  Hence,  as  intermediary  between  the  scicntia  prima 
and  the  applied  ones,  we  must  place  Logic,^  also  a  pitrc 
science,  which  treats  of  the  principles  or  rules  to  be  followed 
in  the  application  oith^  form  of  Reason. 

1465.  I  will  only  add  here  an  observation  concerning  the 
first  division  of  the  sciences  as  made  by  Lord  Bacon.  He 
begins  by  dividing  them  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
three  principal  powers — the  Reason,  the  Memory  and  the 
Imagination,  In  this  division  we  can  see  how  much  behind- 
hand was,  in  his  times,  the  theory  of  human  knowledge.  It 
was  not  yet  clearly  known,  or  rather  it  had  been  forgotten, 
that  it  is  through  the  use  of  Reason  alone  that  the  sciences  are 
generated ;  the  Memory  being  only  the  deposit  of  them,  and 
the  Imagination  serving  merely  to  furnish  materials  for  know- 
ledge, or  to  clothe  it  in  elegant  forms.  At  all  events,  if  this 
was  known,  Bacon  did  not  heed  it,  nor  turn  it  to  account  for 
his  division.  Hence  at  his  hands,  and  still  less  at  those  of  the 
French  Encyclopedists y  the  sciences  could  not  receive  that  har- 
monic unity,  which  renders  them  at  once  eminently  beautiful, 
and  an  excellent  means  for  promoting  the  well-being  of  man.^ 

'  There  is  a  [general  Ix)Ric,  contain-  spoiik.     Another  defect   in    Scholastic 

ing  the  principles  of  the  application  of  Metaphysics,    considered   as    the    first 

ideal  bein^  to  the  whole  knowablc,  an<l  science  and   generative  of  the  others, 

there  are  special  Ix)gics,  containing  the  was   the    following.     The    Schtx>lmen 

rules  for  the  application  of  these  prin-  knew  indeed  the  j/tv// of  the  genealogical 

ciples  to  each  of  the  applied  sciences.  tree  of  the  sciences,  and  this  was  un- 

*  The  Metaphysics  which  the  School-  doubtedly  a  fine  and  useful  acquisition  • 

men  called  the  First  Science,  generative  but  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  know 

0/  the  others,    was,   in    substance,    an  the  way  of  deducing  therefrom  the  other 

Ideology.     Hut  those  writers  introduced  sciences.     Hence  their  neglect   of  the 

into  it  heterogeneous  matter  ;  they  con-  observation    of    nature,    which    alone 

founded  together  doctrines  relating  now  enables  us  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 

to   ideal  beings,  now   to  mental,  and  the  specific  essences  of  things.      Thus, 

now  to  real  ones.     Hence  theirs  was  not  instead  of  basing   their  definitions   of 

Ihatyfrj/  and  pure  science  of  which  I  things  on  cxix^rience,  they  defined  them 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON   THE   TWO   METHODS,  OF   OBSERVATION   AND   OF 

REASONING. 


1466.  In  reflecting  on  the  manner  of  arranging  all  human 
cognitions  according  to  the  above  principle  of  method,  which 
bids  us  to  *give  precedence  to  that  which,  in  order  to  be 
understood  or  proved,  does  not  require  any  of  the  doctrines 
subsequently  set  forth  *  (1462),  some  one  might  be  struck  by 
the  following  difficulty : — 

*  You  prove  the  last  of  your  propositions  by  the  last  but 
one  ;  and  this  by  the  one  next  before  it ;  and  so  on  in  succes- 
sion till  you  arrive  at  the  first  proposition  of  all.  So  far,  so 
good.  But  now  what  about  this  first  proposition  ?  How  will 
you  prove  its  truth  ?  And  if  you  do  not  prove  it,  will  not  all 
your  previous  demonstrations,  which  depend  on  it,  fall  to  the 
ground  i ' 

I   answer:   this   objection   proceeds   from    an   erroneous 


by  means  of  mere  abstractions  and  for- 
malities, whereby  dang  in  general  {ens 
communissimum)^  which  by  itself  alone 
is  not  the  essence  of  any  one  thing,  was 
made  to  take  the  place  of  all  essences. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  important  obser- 
vation  to  Malebranche,   who  declares 
that  the  intimate  presence  of  the  idea  of 
l)eing  in  general  to  our  spirit  is  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  all  the  inordinate  abstrac- 
tions of  the  mind.     *  La  presence  in- 
efTa^able   de  cette  idee    [de  I'etre   en 
general]  est  une  des  principales  causes 
de  toutes  les  abstractions  der^lees  de 
I'esprit.'     And  then,  applying  this  his 
observation,  he  continues  :  *  Qu'on  lise 
avec  loute  I'altention  possible  toutes  les 
definitions  et  toutes  les  explications  que 
Ton  donne  des  formes  substantielles ; 
que  Ton  cherche  avec  soia  en  quoi  con- 


siste  I'essence  de  toutes  ces  entites  que 
les  philosophes  imaginent  comme  il  leur 
plait,  et  en  si  grand  nombre,  qu'ils  sont 
oblig^  d'en  faire  plusieurs  divisions  et 
subdivisions,  et  je  m'assure  qu'on  ne 
r^veillera  jamais  dans  son  esprit  d'autre 
idee  de  toutes  ces  choses  que  celle  de 
I'etre  et  de  la  cause  en  general '  {De  la 
Recherche  de  la  ViriU,  L.  iii.  ch.  8). 

What  a  pity,  that  so  powerftil  a 
thinker  as  Malebranche  could  not  see 
by  these  very  sentences,  that  the  idea  of 
being  in  general  was  imperfect,  and 
therefore  not  the  idea  of  God,  ue.  of 
the  greatest  of  all  realities,  as  he  main- 
tains it  is.  Had  he  perceived  this,  he 
would  have  escaped  being  enrolled  by 
that  scourge  of  writers,  Pere  Hardouin, 
in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  might  be 
called  Atheists  by  inference. 
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assumption.  It  is  not  true  that  all  propositions  must  be 
demonstrated  by  a  previous  one.  There  is  a  first  proposition, 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  includes  its  own  proof,  i.e,  is  per  se 
true,  evident,  unassailable,  because  it  is  truth  itself. 

1467.  But  where  shall  this  proposition  be  found }  How 
shall  it  be  distinguished  from  among  all  the  rest } 

We  have  it  in  ourselves,  it  is  always  present  to  our  mind, 
and  the  way  to  find  it  is,  not  by  making  any  reasoning,  but 
by  observing  it  simply  in  that  state  in  which  it  is  naturally 
intuited  by  us.  Even  the  Sceptic  sees  it ;  and  if  he  will  only- 
concentrate  his  attention  on  himself,  he  will  see  that  he  sees 
it.  By  carefully  examining  the  cognitions  he  possesses,  he  will 
perceive  in  all  of  them  the  idea  of  being ;  and  if  he  goes  on 
ri vetting  his  attention  on  this  idea  more  and  more,  contem- 
plating it,  analysing  it,  and  noting  its  essential  characteristics, 
he  will  not  fail  to  recognise  its  light,  its  necessity,  its  self- 
evidence,  its  immutability. 

It  is  by  such  an  observation  as  this,  and  not  otherwise, 
that  true  philosophic  learning  begins  ;  and  that  Sceptics  are 
put  on  the  way  to  recover  from  their  state  of  mental  halluci- 
nation. 

Thejfirsl  science,  therefore,  is  a  science  oi  obsen^ationy  and 
not  of  reasoning.  Thus  do  we  avoid  that  vicious  circle  into 
which  one  may  easily  fall  when  making  a  classification  of  the 
sciences.  Logical  defnonstration  ends  in  and  is  linked  on  to 
observation ;  while  observation  is  simply  the  intellection  of 
the  truth  known  per  se,  and  from  which  all  demonstrations 
originate. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ON    THE  STARTING-POINT  OF  THE  SYSTEM   QF    HUMAN 

COGNITIONS. 

1468.  The  system  of  human  cognitions  must,  then,  set  out 
from  a  reflex  observation  upon  the  knowledge  we  possess  by 
nature.  Through  this  observation  we  come  to  notice  the 
presence  in  xis  of  the  idea  of  being  \  and  this  discovery  enables 
us  to  understand  how  all  other  cognitions  can  be  acquired, 
and  their  truth  certified. 

But  here  an  objection  suggests  itself.  Antecedently  to 
this  refl£x  observation  on  the  idea  of  being,  there  is  the  direct 
intuition.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  more  in  conformity  with 
nature  to  base  the  system  of  human  cognitions  on  the  intui- 
tion of  being,  rather  than  on  the  reflection  which  recognises 
that  intuition  ? 

We  shall  see  the  nullity  of  this  objection,  if  we  distinguish 
four  questions,  which,  owing  to  their  affinity,  are  commonly 
confounded,  so  that  one  of  them  is  solved  by  a  reply  belong- 
ing only  to  some  other,  and  offering  itself  casually  to  the 
mind.  Indeed,  I  hold  this  to  be  the  principal  reason  why 
the  learned  have  never  as  yet  come  to  agree  upon  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  scientiflc  disquisitions.  The  four  questions 
are  the  following. 

1469.  First  question  :  *  What  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
human  being  in  his  first  development  ? ' 

I  answer :  It  is  external  sensation.  The  external  sensa- 
tions are  unquestionably  the  flrst  steps  by  which  man  develops 
his  powers.  Those  writers  who  observed  this  truth,  but  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  beginning  of  man's  real  develop- 
ment and  the  beginning  of  philosophy,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  philosophy  ought  to  begin  with  the  Treatise  on  Sensations. 
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They  imagined  that  they  could  make  in  philosophical  science 
the  same  steps  which  they  had  previously  made  in  their  own 
gradual  development ;  not  perceiving  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  principle  of  method,  they  would  have  had  to  return 
to  babyhood,  and,  of  course,  to  erase  from  their  minds  all 
thought  of  philosophy.  Clearly,  then,  rigorously  to  follow 
this  method  in  philosophy  is  impossible. 

1470.  Second  question:  *  What  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
human  spirit  ? ' 

To  this  I  reply  :  tfie  idea  of  being  ;  for,  every  intellectual 
step  of  the  human  spirit  presupposes  of  necessity  the  intel- 
lection of  being.  But  this,  again,  cannot  be  the  starting- 
point  of  philosophy;  because  the  spirit  which  philosophises 
is  no  longer  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  its  intellectual  movement.  To  be  able  to  philosophise, 
it  must  be  already  developed,  and  so  far  developed  as  to 
conceive  the  thought  and  the  wish  of  retracing  its  steps,  and 
asking  itself  for  an  account  of  its  own  development.  It  must 
therefore  reflect,  that  is,  it  must  turn  its  attention  on  its  own 
first  steps,  as  well  as  on  that  which  was  supposed  by  them, 
seeking  at  the  very  fountain-head  for  their  reason  and  their 
certainty. 

1 47 1.  Third  question :  *What  is  the  starting-point  of  a 
man  who  begins  to  philosophise  ? ' 

As  I  have  just  said,  when  an  individual  begins  to  philoso- 
phise, he  is  already  in  a  developed  mental  state.  Now  he 
cannot  set  out  from  any  other  point  than  that  at  which  he 
happens  to  find  himself  at  the  time.  A  different  course  would 
be  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Condillac  and  Bonnet 
write  as  men  who  fancy  they  have  been  able  to  carry  them- 
selves back  to  the  period  in  which  their  cognitions  began,  and 
they  represent  the  proverbial  'statue'  as  endowed  with  one 
sense  only.  But  leaving  aside  the  question  as  to  whether 
their  description  be  true  to  nature  or  not,  I  am  quite  certain 
of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  they  make  a  prodigious  leap  ; 
for  a  prodigious  leap  it  is,  nay  the  crossing  of  a  veritable 
abyss,  suddenly  to  forget  the  intellectual  state  in  which  we 
actually   are,  in  order  to  assist,  like  spectators  of  another 
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nature,  at  what  took  place  in  us  when  we  began  to  have 
sensations — a  time  now  long  passed  for  us  and  passed  for 
ever. 

1472.  Fourth  question :  *  What  is  the  starting-point  of 
philosophy  as  a  science^  that  is  to  say,  of  the  system  of  human 
cognitions  ? ' 

The  starting-point  of  a  man  who  begins  to  philosophise 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  starting-point  of  philosophy 
already  formed  into  a  system.  Philosophy  thus  considered  is 
not  the  first  step  of  the  individual  who  applies  himself  to 
philosophy,  but  the  last.  It  is  the  consummate  work  of 
philosophers.  The  order  of  philosophy  as  a  science,  therefore, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  absolute  order  which  the  various 
truths  have  between  one  another.  He  who  is  only  beginning 
to  philosophise  has  not  yet  discovered  this  order,  but  goes  as 
it  were  tentatively  in  search  of  it.  If,  then,  this  beginner  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  set  out  from  that  intellectual  state  in  which 
he  actually  finds  himself,  that  he  may  review  all  the  steps 
of  his  previous  development,  and  submit  them  to  a  rigorous 
judgment,  thus  rendering  their  truth  and  certainty  more  clear 
to  his  mind  ;  philosophy  must,  on  the  contrary,  begin  at  that 
luminous  point,  which  is  the  source  of  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  all  cognitions,  as  well  as  tlie  means  for  verifying  them  and 
proving  their  validity. 

I  will  illustrate  this  by  the  simile  of  a  foot-race.  There 
is  a  line  marked  for  all  competitors  to  start  from  at  a  given 
signal.  But  the  competitors  are  not  there  from  the  first;  they 
come  to  it,  each  from  the  place  where  he  happens  to  be  at 
the  time. 

Now  this  accidental  spot  from  which  each  runner  comes 
for  the  race,  represents  the  starting-point  of  the  individual  who 
begins  to  philosophise.  The  line  from  which  all  the  com- 
petitors must  start  together,  represents  the  starting-point  of 
philosophy  as  a  science. 

But  by  what  is  a  man  who  begins  to  philosophise  made  to 
carry  his  mind  up  to  the  starting-point  of  philosophy,  in  order 
thence  to  begin  its  orderly  scientific  movement } — By  reflex 
observation  on  himself     This,  and  this  only,  can  lead  him  on 
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from  step  to  step  until  he  sees  clearly,  and  adverts  to  that 
luminous  point  from  which  the  whole  system  of  human  cog- 
nitions originates  and  moves  onward  to  perfection ;  I  mean 
ideal  being,  the  constitutive  form  of  human  reason,  and  the 
formal  cause  of  all  human  cognitions. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OUGHT    PHILOSOPHY   TO   START   FROM    A   PARTICULAR,  OR 

FROM    A   UNIVERSAL? 

1473.  I  know  very  well,  that  by  designating  ideal  being  as 
the  principle  of  all  the  knowable,  I  shall  provoke  the  censure 
of  those  who  believe  it  to  be  an  infallible  canon  of  method 
that  in  describing  the  genesis  of  human  knowledge  one  must 
proceed  from  particulars  to  universals. 

But  in  the  first  place  I  would  observe,  that  the  belief  in 
question  is  founded  on  a  most  grievous,  though  unfortunately 
a  too  common  error  at  the  present  day,  namely,  that  universals 
are  nothing  but  aggregates  of  particulars.  Of  this  error  I 
have  already  given  a  refutation  (138-155). 

Moreover :  anyone  who  investigates  the  nature  of  particu- 
lars and  of  universals  will  find,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
method  which  would  require  us  to  proceed  from  particulars  to 
universals  is  a  thing  intrinsically  impossible  and  absurd ;  since 
we  cannot  think  a  single  particular  without  making  use  of  a 
universal.* 

1474.  There  is  also  another  point  which  those  who  are 
ready  to  find  fault  with  me  do  not  consider.  It  is,  that  by 
making  philosophy  begin  with  the  treatise  on  ideal  being  I 
place  myself  in  a  position  to  defend  at  one  and  the  same 
time  these  two  seemingly  contradictory  statements,  namely, 
that  *  I  begin  by  a  universal,'  and  that  '  I  begin  by  a  par- 
ticular.' 

Indeed,  all  who  have  properly  understood  the  nature  of 

>  Professor  Cousin,  in  an  excellent  (and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  history 

passage  of  one  of  his  Lectures  (8  May,  of  the  human  spirit)  to  be  composed  by 

1829),  proves  to  evidence  that  it  is  im-  a  writer  who  stricUy  adheres  to  the 

possible  for  a  true  history  of  philosophy  empirical  method. 
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ideal  being  must  have  perceived  that  it  is  at  onc^  particular 
and  universal^  nay  particular  before  it  is  universal.  They 
will  remember  how  I  demonstrated  that  the  word  universal 
expresses  simply  a  relation  of  similarity  between  one  thing 
and  many.  Now,  before  a  thing  can  be  considered  in  its  re- 
lation of  similarity  to  many,  it  must  be  considered  or  known 
in  itself,  and  hence  in  its  particularity.  Consequently  the 
oneness  of  the  thing,  which,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (580), 
identifies  itself  with  its  being,  precedes  the  consideration  of 
its  universality  ;  and  thus  we  can  say  with  truth,  that  to  com- 
mence with  ideal  beings  is  to  commence  with  a  particular^ 
because  ideal  being  is  in  itself  particular,  although  its  light 
diffuses  itself  universally  over  all  knowable  things. 

This  observation  acquires  a  special  force  when  applied  to 
ideal  beings  because  this  being  is  supremely  simple,  essentially 
one,  the  principle  of  unity  in  all  things,  and  therefore  not  only 
particular  in  itself,  but  also  the  source  of  every  true  unity  and 
particularity  (1450  etc.). 
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CHAPTER    V. 

OUGHT   PHILOSOPHY    TO   START   FROM   A   FACT?   AND    PAR- 
TICULARLY  FROM   THE   FACT   OF   CONSCIOUSNESS? 


1475.  If  by  fact  we  mean  that  which  is^  then  the  being 
from  which  I  maintain  that  philosophy  ought  to  begin — the 
being  we  see  by  nature — is  not  merely  a  fact,  but  the  fact  in 
which  all  the  others  have  their  commencement. 

It  is  not,  then,  from  any  sort  of  fact  that  philosophy  ought 
to  start,  nor  from  a  contingent  fact,  but  from  tlie  first  fact  of 
all,  the  necessary  fact,  the  fact  intelligible  through  itself ^  and  in 
which  originates  the  possibility,  the  intelligibility  of  all  other 
facts. 

1476.  As  to  the  question  'Whether  philosophy  ought  to 
start  from  the  fact  of  consciousness,*  I  reply,  that  these  words 
have  an  equivocal  meaning,  and  hence  can  be  answered  in 
the  negative  as  well  as  in  the  affirmative. 

If  by  *  fact  of  consciousness  *  we  understand  the  being 
seen  by  us,  not  alone,  but  taken  conjointly  with  the  subjective 
feeling^  which  accompanies  that  intuition  ;  then  I  say  that 
this  is  a  fact  of  consciousness  composed  of  two  elements,  the 
one  subjective  {feeling)^  and  the  other  objective  {idea),  (543 
etc.).  Now  the  intellectual  cognition  cannot  have  two  starting- 
poiitts,  nor  begin  except  from  that  which  is  purely  intellectual. 
But  the  subjective  feeling,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  yet  intellec- 
tual cognition ;  it  is  only  matter  for  cognition,  and  becomes 


*  As  the  material  light,  by  shining 
to  the  corporeal  eye,  causes  in  it  a  cor- 
poreal feeling,  so  in  like  manner  the 
intellectual  light  (ideal  being),  by  shin- 
ing to  the  intellectual  eye,  causes  in  it 
an  intellectual  feeling.  The  feeling 
caused  by  the  material  light  is  transient, 
because  the  shining  of  that  light  is  only 


transient ;  the  feeling  caused  by  the  in- 
tellectual light  is  permanent,immutable, 
because  this  light  shines  permanently, 
immutably;  for  which  reason,  the  second 
feeling  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  ad- 
verted to  than  the  first.  See  n.  470 
(Translators). 
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cognition  {i.e,  is  a  thing  cognised.  Tr.),  when  we,  fixing 
our  attention  on  it,  perceive  ourselves  as  intelligent  (that 
is  to  say,  as  having  the  knowledge  of  being.   Tr.). 

But  if  by  '  fact  of  consciousness  *  we  mean,  not  both  the 
elements  of  which  the  said  fact  is  composed,  but  the  intellec- 
tual element  only,  the  pure  light  of  the  being  which  is  simply 
the  term  of  our  interior  vision  ;  in  such  case  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  philosophy  starts  from  the  primitive  fact  of  consciousness, 
ue.  not  from  the  act  of  consciousness  itself,  but  from  what 
consciousness,  by  that  act,  conceives  and  testifies  to  itself  that 
it  conceives  as  its  object} 

*  The    objections    which     several  this    distinction   is    borne    in    mind, 

writers,  and   especially  the  author  of  Nevertheless  it  always  remains  true, 

(EnesidemuSf  urged  against  Reinhold,  that  the  proposition  *  philosophy  starts 

who  had  started  from  *  the  fact  of  con-  from  the  fact  of  consciousness,  is  neither 

sciousness/  all  fall  to  the  ground  when  clear  nor  exact. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  METHODIC  DOUBT  AND  METHODIC  IGNORANCE. 

1477.  Des  Cartes  began  the  philosophical  edifice  by  sup- 
posing himself  in  a  state  of  doubt  with  regard  to  all  he  knew. 
It  was  not  a  real,  but,  as  it  came  to  be  technically  called,  a 
methodic  doubt,  that  is  to  say,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  the  method  and  order  according  to  which  philoso- 
phical science  was  to  be  treated. 

Although  Des  Cartes  was  not  the  first  to  take  this  sort  of 
supposition  for  his  starting-point  in  scientific  investigation 
(for  the  Schoolmen  had  already  sanctioned  the  practice),'  it 
nevertheless  raised  a  very  strong  opposition  against  him, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  abuse  made  of  it  by  those  who  mis- 
understood him. 

1478.  I  would  here  make  two  observations.  The  first  is, 
that,  in  the  commencement  of  philosophy,  the  assumed  state 
of  man  is  one  rather  of  methodic  ignorance  than  of  methodic 
doubt.  For,  as  philosophy  begins  by  assigning  the  origin  of 
human  cognitions,  and  then  proceeds  to  deduce  them  in 
orderly  succession  from  that  first  origin,  these  cognitions  are, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  supposed  not  to  exist.  Now  the 
absence  of  cognitions  in  man  is  called  ignorance.  And  herein 
may  be  seen  the  character  of  the  philosophy  which  I  follow, 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.     For  the 

*  S.  Thomas,  according  to  the  cus-  search  after  the  truth  without  first  tak- 

torn  of  his  time,  gives  the  title  of  Quas-  ing  into  account  the  doubts  which  stand 

tioftes  to  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  in  the  way  of  it,  are  like  those  persons 

treats  ;  and  he  begins  by  the  objections  who  do  not  know  whither  they  are 

which  can  be  raised  against  the  truth.  going* — ' [Quia]  illi  qui  voluntinquirere 

The  question  opens,  for  example,  with  veritatem,  non  considerando  prius  dubi- 

'  Videtur  quod  Deus non  sit'  (*  It  would  tationem,  assimilantur  illis  qui  nesciunt 

seem  that  there  is  no  God  *) ;  and  so  quo  vadant '  (/«  Metaphysic,   L.  III., 

with  the  rest.    Why?    Because,  as  the  c.  I.). 
holy  Doctor  says,  *  They  who  wish  to 
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Cartesian  proceeds  throughout  by  way  of  difnonstratian^  and 
from  its  very  outset  proposes  to  itself  the  discoverj*  o{certainij\ 
whereas  mine  goes  a  step  further  back,  and  begins,  not  by 
demonstration,  but  by  observing  what  are  the  first  data  which 
furnish  the  materials  whereof  demonstration  itself  is  made, 
and  constitute  its  possibility.  Wlierefore  the  first  aim  of  this 
philosophy  is  to  find,  not  the  certainty  of  our  cognitions,  but 
the  cognitions  themselves,  their  existence,  their  origin.  WTien 
this  is  found,  the  principle  of  certainty  follows  merely  as  a 
corollary. 

Nevertheless,  between  the  origin  of  our  cognitions,  and 
their  certainty,  there  is  a  close  affinity,  and,  by  consequence, 
between  the  state  of  methodic  ignorance  and  that  of  methodic 
doubt.  But  in  order  that  what  I  am  now  saying  be  free  from 
all  ambiguity,  and  afford  no  just  ground  for  objections,  I  must 
indicate  clearly  what  is  the  place  respectively  held  in  man  by 
this  ignorance  and  this  doubt ;  which  is  the  second  of  the 
observations  I  intended  to  make. 

1479.  I  have  already  distinguished  popular  from  philoso^ 
phic  knowledge,  and  have  defined  the  latter  as  the  result  of 
an  ulterior  reflection  which  analyses  the  popular  knowledge, 
demonstrates  its  truth  and  arranges  it  in  proper  order,  thus  con- 
structing philosophy  into  a  complete  science  (1264  etc.).  For 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  human  life,  popular  knowledge 
is,  generally  speaking,  sufficient ;  although  the  philosophic 
also  is  of  great  service.  Now  what  I  am  anxious  to  notice 
here  is,  that  popular  knowledge,  with  its  certainty,  will  always 
be  preserved  in  the  human  race,  and  can  never  be  either  ob- 
literated or  pass  universally  into  a  real  doubt.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  that  ulterior  reflection  begins  by  which  a  student 
enters  into  the  field  of  philosophical  inquiry,  then  it  is  neces- 
sarily supposed  that  no  part  of  that  philosophy  which  he  ainil^ 
at  producing  has  as  yet  existence.  Now,  herein  consists  that 
state  of  methodic  ignorance  of  which  I  speak ;  that  is,  it  con- 
sists in  the  absence,  not  of  all  knowledge,  but  of  philosophic 
knowledge,  produced,  as  I  have  said,  by  an  ulterior  reflection. 
And  from  some  passages  in  Des  Cartes  *  there  is  reason  to 

*  In  his  discourse  On  Method^  Des      starting-point  of  philosophy,  restricts  it 
Cartes,  after  proposing  his  doubt  as  the      by  means  pf  certain  practical  maxims. 
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believe,  that  he  also,  more  or  less,  understood  his  methodic 
doubt  in  the  limited  sense  I  am  describing,  although  his  mind 
was  not  so  clear  about  it  as  to  enable  him  to  communicate  it 
to  others  with  the  evidence  of  the  above  distinction. 


He  says  :  *  La  premiere  [maxime]  ^tait 
d'obeir  aux  lois  et  aux  coutumes  de  mon 
pays,  retenant  constamment  la  religion 
en  laquelle  Dieu  m'a  fait  la  grace  d'etre 
instruit  des  mon  enfance,  et  me  gou' 
vemant  en  toute  autre  chose  suivant  les 
opinions  les  plus  mod^r^es  et  les  plus 
<^loignees  de  I'exc^s,  qui  fussent  com- 
munement  re9ues  en  pratique  par  les 


mieux  senses  de  ceux  avec  lesquels 
j'aurais  a  vivre '  (Part  III.).  Although 
we  can  see  here,  that  Des  Cartes  paid 
great  deference  to  common  sense,  never- 
theless some  of  his  expressions  show 
clearly  that  he  had  not  sufficiently 
noted  the  importance  and  the  certainty 
of  the  direct  as  well  as  of  the  popular 
knowledge. 
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the  truth,  1 316- 1 3 18,  and  w».— -and 
that  all  error  depends  on   the  will, 
132 1- 1324,  and  nn.,  also  1 330  u,~ 
distinguishes  the  three  kinds  of  per- 
suasion that  arise  from  understand- 
ing, believing  and  opining,  1 358  n, 
and    1362   n. — His  analysis   of  the 
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error  of  the  Materialists,  1363-1371 
and  »«.,  and  1 377. 

Other  passages  of  S.  Augustine  con- 
firming the  Author's  doctrines,  222  n, , 
225  «.,  1053  «.,  1063  **'i  ^090  "•» 
iiiSff.,  Ii22ff.,  1178/1.,  1196/f., 
1 197  ;i.,  1249  ^-i  12S7,  1416  M 

AvERROks  (flourished  A.  D.  1 198).  How 
he  defines  and  distinguishes  the  two 
species  of  cognition,  direct  and  reflex, 
1 261,  1262. 

AviCENNA  (A.D.  980- 1037)  explains 
the  origin  of  universals  by  supposing 
a  separate  intellect^  253. — His  de- 
finition of  truth,  1 1 17  n, — is  com- 
mended, 1 123  n. 


Bacon  (Francis^  Lord  Verulam)  (a.d. 
1 561-1626).  His  division  of  the 
sciences  is  defective,  1465  and  //. 

Barbacovi  (i8lh  Cent.).  His  Me- 
morie  Storiche  di  Trento,  1 034  n. 

Bardili  (a.d.  1761-1808)  attempts  a 
new  analysis  of  thought,  in  order  to 
find  the  starting-point  of  philosophy, 
1413— takes  as  first  what  in  fact  is 
last,  viz.  the  Absolute,  1414 — falls 
into  the  same  error  as  Schelling,  but 
with  some  advantage  over  him,  ibid, 
and  n.-  -ends  like  him  in  Pantheism, 
14 1 5,  1 41 6  —  attempts  to  reduce 
Metaphysics  to  Logic,  14 18— arrives 
at  nothing  as  the  foundation  of  all 
thought,  1419  and  «.  — What  he 
thinks  about  thought,  1420  and  n, 
(See  Hegel).  His  thought  is  an  ex- 
travagant abuse  of  abstraction,  142 1. 
—  The  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at 
it,  1422  1424. —  Disastrous  conse- 
quences of  this  abuse,  1425-1428. 

Bartolocci  (a.d.  1613-1687).  His 
Bibliotheca  Rabbinic  a,  152  «. 

Bavle  (/V/^r)  (A.D.  1647-1706).  His 
error  on  the  real  extension  of  bodies, 
846  n.  —  and  on  their  other  qualities, 
902  «. 

Bekkeley  (A.D.  1684-1753)  carries 
out  LfOcke's  system  to  its  ultimate 
consequences,  i.e,  to  Idealism,  loi — 
his  system  impugned  by  Reid,  102- 
104. —  Like  Condillac,  he  reduces 
sensation  and  reflection  to  the  faculty 
of  sensation  only,  105. — Kafit  also 
undertakes  to  refute  him,  328.-  Dif- 
ference between  his  Idealism  and  that 
of  Hume  on  the  origin  of  the  idea 
of  substance,  608.  — He  does  not 
deny  a  substance  of  the  sensible  qua- 
lities, but  places  it  in  our  own  spirit, 


634— in  opposition  to  common  sense, 
635. — Proof,  against  him,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  bodies,  the  idea  of  which 
he  confounds  with  God,  683,  684.-- 
Origin  of  this  error,  685,  686— in 
what  it  consists,  689.— His  false 
definition  of  body,  749. 

Boccaccio  (a.d.  1313-1375),  1121  «. 

BOCHARA  {^Physician  of).  (See  Avi- 
cenna.) 

BofeTius  (A.D.  470-524)  knew  the  dis- 
tinction between  sensitive  and  intel- 
lectual perception,  962  «. 

BoNALD  (de)  (A.D.  1 753- 1 840)  fails  to 
give  a  true  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  language,  522  n, 

BONAVENTURE  (S.)  (A.D.  I22I-I274). 

His  opinion  on  the  union  between 
the  idea  of  being  and  our  spirit  re- 
conciled with  that  of  S.  Thomas, 
467  «. — His  Compendium  theologict£ 
veritatisy  538  «. — His  Commentaries 
on  the  Books  0/  the  Sentences ^  11 83 
and  1 1 86  «. — His  comparison  of  the 
certainty  of  Faith  with  that  of  Reason, 
1350  n  The  Itinerarium  attributed 
to  him.     (See  Itinerarium.) 

Bonnet  (a.d  i 720-1 793).  Why  he 
excludes  the  feeling  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, 548  n. — imagines  man,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  cognitions,  like 
a  statue  endowed  with  one  sense  only, 
1471. 

Bonstetten  (de)  (a.d.  i  745-1832). 
His  judgment  on  the  process  of  the 
unity  of  perception,  1108  ». 

BoscoviCH  {Robert  Joseph)  (a. D.  17 1 1 - 
1787).  His  definition  of  body  agrees 
with  that  of  Leibnitz,  751  «. 

Bossuet  (a.  d.  1627-1704).  What  was 
the  philosophy  of  his  time  may  be 
gathered  from  his  Treatise  on  Know- 
ledge ^  212-219,  and  1248  n. — He 
followed  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
217. 

Bouterweck  {Frederick)  (a.d.  1766- 
1828).  The  starting  point  of  his  phi- 
losophy, 1408. — Its  basis  is  an  ahso- 
lute  faculty  of  cognition  consisting  in 
the  perception  of  absolute  existence^ 
1409.  — He  confounds  this  with  exist- 
ence considered  in  general,  and  falls 
into  Pantheism,  1410. — Wherein  the 
fallacy  of  his  system  consists,  141 1. 
— Why  he  failed  to  discover  the  true 
starting-point  of  human  cognitions, 
1412. --How  he  excludes  the  exist- 
ence of  negative  ideas,  14 1 7. 

Bruckkr  (7.  7.)  (A.D.  1696- 1 770). 
His  History  of  philosophy,  276  «, — 
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How  he  excludes  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz  concerning  the  origin  of 
cognitions,  281.-- He  (ioes  not  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  the  uUcu 
of  Plato  and  the  numbtrs  of  Pytha- 
goras, 507  n. 

Bruno  {Giordanc)  <a.d.  i 550-1600), 
1402. 

Bl-ffon  (a.d.  1 707-1 788).  His  pre- 
judice concerning  touch  and  sight, 

938  «. 
Bt'HLR  (A.D.  1763-1821).     His  history 

of  modern  philosophy,  323  n. 
BuxTORFF  {yunwr)  (a,I>.  1599  1664). 

His    philologko-tfuological   dissertU' 

tions^  152  n. 


Cabanis  (a.d.  1757-1808)  is  of  the 
school  of  Locke,  48  //.  —  His  gross 
materialism,  685  n, — His  observa- 
tions on  the  sense  of  sight,  919  ». — 
His  empiricism,  993. 

Caldani  (A.D.  1785-1813).  — His  ex- 
periments on  animal  bodies,  696  ft. 

Carlo  {Francesco  da  San  Floriano) 
(flourished  in  1 771),  follows  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Duns  Scotus,  1460  n. 

Cheselden  (A.D.  1688-1752).  His 
experiments   on   those    bom   blind, 

732  «• 
Cicero    (b.c.   106-43)    rightly    calls 

Plato's  ideas  Species,  507  n. — The 
opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics  on  the  criterion  of  cer- 
tainty, 1060  «. — and  on  the  use  of 
words,  1063  n. — Other  quotations, 
1113  «.  — 1300  «.  — 1375. 

Collar D  {Koyer)  (a.d.  i 768-1 825). 
His  distinction  of  the  senses  inad- 
missible, 833  «. 

Condillac  (a.d.  1715-1780)  founds  a 
system  in  which  he  reduces  the  forma- 
tion of  ideas  to  sensation  only,  thus 
confusing  them,  70  -he  dominates 
the  French  School,  1049  -is  despised 
in  England.  (See  Dugald  Stewart.) 
— In  what  he  differs  from  Locke, 
103  «.  -By  taking  away  reflection, 
he  changes  the  nature  of  Locke's 
system,  685  n. — The  author  accuses 
him  of  Sensism,  but  not  of  Mate- 
rialism, 220  n,  —His  connection  with 
Idealism  (See  Galluppi).— The  in- 
trinsic defect  of  his  system  is  that  it 
revolves  in  a  vicious  circle,  97-98.  - 
He  denies  with  Locke  the  idea  of 
Substance,  51— censures  Locke  by 
admitting  the  necessity  of  judgments 
for  forming  the  idea  of  bodies,  but 


with  fiUse  deductions,  6S-70. — at- 
tributes to  the  senses  the  faculty  of 
judgment,  71.—  His  onsncoessful 
analj-sis  of  the  operations  of  the  Soul, 
72.  —  He  reduces  attention  to  sensa- 
tion, 73and  449  (seeLAROMIGDlfcjlE) 
—distinguishes  in  the  soul  an  tuHvitf 
and  ^  passivity^  73  » . — makes  memoiy 
al.w  a  sensation,  75— and  afterwards 
contradicts  himself^  77  ». — coofoimds 
judgment  with  simple  attention,  81- 
85 — attributes  to  the  tooch  the  power 
of  transforming  sensations  into  ideas 
by  means  of  a  judgment,  87,  88 — 
forms  judgments  by  the  companson 
of  ideas,  89— finds  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  whether  judgments  or 
ideas  come  first,  but  does  not  solve 
it,  90-92.  —  His  self-contradiction, 
iHd,  «. — His  error  consisted  in  con- 
founding ideas  with  the  use  of  them, 
93»  94  "-—He  makes  his  statue  judge 
and  reason,  95,  96,  1 383,  147 1  — 
admits,  without  being  aware  of  it, 
the  necessity  of  the  Universal  for 
the  formation  of  a  judgment,  96. — 
His  false  definition  of  body,  749.  — 
His  prejudice  in  thinking  that  the 
touch  corrects  the  errors  of  the  sight, 
938  «.— Other  references,    78,    86, 

305. 

Cook  {^Captain)  (A.D.  1 728- 1 779). 
His  observation  concerning  the  use 
of  names  amongst  the  Savages  is 
accepted  by  Dugald  Stewart,  but  re- 
jected by  the  Author,  155  «. 

Cousin  {Victor)  (a.d.  i 792-1867),  585 
n. — His  logic  and  psychology,  601. 
— He  distinguishes  direct  from  reflex 
cognition,  1 270-1273,  and  ««. — His 
error  on  creation,  ii79ff. — He  re- 
duces religion  to  symbols,  and  phi- 
losophy to  pure  conceptions,  123S  «. 

-  What  he  says  about  Scepticism, 
1245  //.—and  about  method,  1418. 
— He  shows  the  impossibility  of  a 
history  of  philosophy  being  composed 
on  a  strictly  empiric  method,  1473  *»• 

—  derives  many  of  his  doctrines  from 
the  German  School,  and  has  the  merit 
of  popularising  them,  1429 — starts 
from  a  fact  of  consciousness  which 
shows   us   three    ideas    constituting 

the  basis  itself  of  Reason,  1430. 

Exposition  of  his  system,  ihid, 
and  nn,-  Impossibility  of  starting 
from  his  threefold  perception,  143 1- 

1437. 
CUSANO  {Cardinal)  (a.d.  I401-1464). 
His  work  De  A  pice  Theorue^  1035  jt! 
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D'Alembert  (a.d.  1717-1783)  praises 
Locke's  Essay,  6$  n.  -  -differs  from 
Locke,  65,  66— wherein,  67— pro- 
poses, but  does  not  solve  the  difficulty, 
68  -hasthemerit,  however,  of  having 
pointed  out  Locke's  defects,  217 — 
erroneously  deduces  the  idea  of  exist- 
ence in  general  from  the  feeling  of 
the  £go,  438  «. — A  passage  in  his 
Milanges  examined,  ibid. 

Dante  (a.d.  i  265-1 321).  His  Di- 
vina  Comnudia^  470  «.,  549,  897  «., 
1 1 19,  1437  n, — Sets  out  from  the 
origin  of  the  primary  notions  accord- 
ing to  the  Scholastics,  1036. 

Darwin  {Erasmus)  (a.d.  1731-1802), 
a  materialist,  confounds  impressions 
with  sensations,  and  these  with  ideas, 
992  and  n. 

Degerando  (a.d.  1 772-1842).  His 
reflection  on  the  common  definition 
of  judgment  not  altogether  correct, 
120  n. — His  strange  definition  of  it, 
ibid,  (See  Galluppi).  — Combats 
the  definition  of  ideas  as  *  representa- 
tions of  objects,*  177  «.— erroneously 
places  S.  Thomas  amongst  the  Con- 
ceptualists  together  with  Ockam,  and 
why,  196  «. — What  he  says  against 
the  Sceptics,  1087  «. 

Des  Cartes  (a.d.  i 596-1650).  He 
sets  to  work  to  construct  a  philosophy 
for  himself,  despising  the  Ancients, 
31  «.  — begins  from  a  state  of  philo- 
sophic doubt,  1477. — The  character 
of  his  philosophy  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Author,  1478. — Limits 
within  which  he  restrains  his  doubt, 
1479  and  n. — Upsets  the  Scholastic 
philosophy,  but  falls  himself  through 
defects  in  his  system,  39.  —  Was, 
however,  a  favourite  in  Italy  until 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  99/1. — 
The  progress  he  might  have  made 
had  he  continued  in  his  course,  213 
n.  and  217. — Why  he  was  vanquished 
by  LocJHanismy  220.  —  In  Italy  he 
found  an  opponent  in  Vico,  220  n,  — 
Examination  of  his  principle  *  I  think, 
therefore  I  exist.* — Objections  to  it, 
980,981.  (See  Galluppi).— To  what 
the  solidity  of  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  owing,  1246  n. — What  is  the 
part  of  it  that  is  true,  1308. — Derives 
his  philosophy  from  the  observation 
of  interior  facts,  13 18  «.  —Finds  the 
source  of  certainty  in  ^  priori  know- 
ledge, 305. — His  petitio  principii  in 
establishing  his  criterion,  1033  n, — 
— What  he  means  by  his  clear  ideas^ 


1280  and  n, — His  question  *  Whether 
the  soul  be  always  thinking?'  how  it 
maybe  answered,  537  and  «.— His 
false  definition  of  body,  750. — Holds 
with  Galileo  that  the  secondary  pro- 
perties of  bodies  are  only  in  the  per- 
cipient subject,  846  n, — passes  over 
the  extra-subjective  element  of  our 
sensations,  i^iV/.— admits  the  prin- 
ciple of  causation  for  the  knowledge  of 
bodies,  976  (see  Destutt  Tracy). 
—  confounds  intellectual  with  sensi- 
tive perception  also  in  respect  of  the 
internal  feeling,  and  that  of  the  Ego, 
979-982  ff.  and  1383.— His  rule 
against  precipitate  judgments,  1334. 
— How  the  Cartesians  defined  innate 
ideas,  272  n, 

Diogenes  Laertius  (flourished  at  the 
end  of  2nd  century  B.C.  circa)  accuses 
Plato  of  obscurity,  275  «. 

DiONYSius  (S.)  (Areopagite)  (flourished 
A.D.  95  circa) y  supposed  author  of 
the  treatise  on  the  Celestial  Hierarchy^ 
1 186  n, 

Dominic  {of  Flattders)  (flourished  a.d. 
1500).  His  questions  concerning  the 
Commentaries  of  S.  Thomas  on  the 
Posteriora  of  Aristotle,  273  n. 

DORIA  (A.D.  1675-1743)  ridicules  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  1 99  n.  and  220  n. 

Duns.    (See  Scotus). 


Egidio  Coix)Nna  (a.d.  1247-1316). 
His  explanation  of  the  indeterminate 
habits  of  Aristotle,  273. 

Empedocles  (B.C.  460-440).  His 
four  elements,  367.  — His  error  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its 
cognitions,  1099,  iioo. 

Epicurus  (b.c.  342-270).  His  ma- 
terialism refuted,  989.  — His  antici- 
pationes,  to  what  they  correspond, 
1246  and  1262. 

Epiphanius  (S.)  (a.d.  310-403).  His 
work  against  Heretics,  14 16  «. 

Ercolano  {Padre),  Reformed  Minor 
(1 8th  century),  1034  n. 

Euclid  {of  Alexandria),  (flourished 
B.C.  320),  299. 

Eusebius  (a.d.  264-339).  His  Pra- 
paratio  Evangelica,  152  «.,  and  232, 


Falletti  (a.d.  1735-1816).  His 
strictures  on  Condillac's  Essay  trans- 
lated by  him,  438  «.— His  erroneous 
supposition  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
idea  of  existence,  ibid. 
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Faustus  {.the  Manuhaan)  (sth  cen- 
tury;, charged  by  S.  Augustine  with 
idolatry,  1416  n.  2. 

Feder  (a.D.  1 740- 1 821).  His  cri- 
tique on  Reid's  system,  323  n, 

FicnTE  (A.D.  1762-1814),  completes 
the  identification  begun  by  Kant, 
II9IW.  (See  German  School.)  — 
The  starting-point  of  his  philosophy 
is  the  activity  of  the  Ego^  which  is 
also  the  meaas  and  the  end  of  his 
Transcendental  Idealism,  1388.  —The 
Ego  posits  itself,  that  is,  creates  itself, 
1389  and /f. — The  portentous  pride 
of  his  system,  tdid.—Hc  passes  over 
the  passive  element  in  the  acts  of  the 
spirit,  and  reduces  all  to  the  active  ele- 
ment only,  iStd.  — By  setting  out  from 
the  *  Reflection  of  thought  upon  it  self y 
he  thinks  he  has  placed  his  starting- 
point  higher  than  Reinhold's,  1390 
— and  forgets  that  the  starting-point 
of  reasoning  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  human  spirit,  1391  -also 
confuses  feeling  with  thought,  1392 
— and  he  himself  fails  to  observe 
that  Hrst  act  of  reflection  which  he 
requires  from  others  in  order  to  be 
understood,  1393. — Errors  thence 
proceeding  in  his  system,  1394,  1395. 
— Distinction  between  this  system 
and  that  of  Schelling,  1396  and  ;/. 

—  The  primitive  fact  in  his  philo- 
sophy is  the  ''Ego  limiting  itself,'  1397. 

—  He  professes  to  have  composed 
his  philosophy  to  destroy  Scepticism, 
ibid.  M.  -What  he  comprehends  in 
the  non-Ego,  and  what  is  the  prac- 
tical part  of  his  philosophy,  1 798.  — 
He  is  accused  of  Atheism,  and 
seeks  to  give  a  new  explanation  of 
his  system,  ibid,  -  His  noumenon 
consists  in  the  real  Ego,  1400.  —He 
absorbs  into  the  spirit  itself  all 
material  nature,  1406 — omits  to  show 
the  validity  of  his  reasoning,  1407. — 
His  doctrines  are  introduced  into 
France  by  Professor  Victor  Cousin, 
1430,  and  nn, — Other  quotations, 
1408,  14 1 7. 

FiCiNO  {Marsilio)  (A.D.  1433-1499), 
distinguishes  clearly  the  ideas  of 
Plato  from  the  numbers  of  Pytha- 
goras, 507  ;/. — teaches  that  the  no- 
tion of  being  is  innate  in  all  men,  but 
does  not  draw  any  profit  from  this 
fact,  1035. 

FiLiBERT  {Padre),  Rtformed  Minor 
(19th  century),  1034. 

Fod£r£.      His  prejudice    concerning 


touch  and  sight,  938  «.  — His  positive 
physiology,  ibid. 
FoRTUNATrs  OF  Brescia  ( 1 8th  cen- 
tury). Difficulty  found  by  hia&  in 
explaining  the  origin  of  ideas,  89 
n.,  and  27  n. 


Galileo  (a.d.  1564  1642)  places  the 
essence  of  bodies  in  extension,  and 
their  secondary  qualities  in  the  per- 
cipient subject  only,  846  n.  -Errors 
which  originated  from  this,  ibid. — 
Recognises  the  subjective  part  in  the 
external  sensations,  895  n. — is  com- 
mended, 134,  1097  n. 

Gallini  (Stefano)  (a.d.  1756-1836). 
Error  in  his  mode  of  distinguishing 
direct  from  reflex  ideas,  685  n, 

GaIluppi  (the  Baron)  (a.d.  1770- 
1846)  exposes  the  imperfection  of 
the  system  of  Locke,  51  and  64  — 
fails  in  accuracy  of  expression,  ibid. 
n.--\s  praised,  99  n. — censures  the 
opinion  of  Degerando  on  the  primary 
knowledge,  120  «.  — but  on  the  whole 
agrees  with  him,  ibid. — rejects  his 
definition  of  ideas  as  'representations 
of  objects,*  1 77  n.— His  explanation 
of  the  Cartesian  view  on  innate  ideas, 
272  n. — He  criticises  Reid  for  dis- 
tinguishing sensation  from  percep- 
tion, 323  n.  —  gives  to  the  senses  the 
power  of  perceiving  the  existence  of 
bodies,  ibid.  954,  955  and  n. — This 
error  arises  from  his  not  having 
clearly  distinguished  between  sensi- 
tive and  intellectual  perception,  970, 
971. — He  doubts  the  truth  of  his  own 
system,  and  touches  upon  the  true 
system  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  438  n. 
— fails,  however,  to  fix  the  principle 
that  truth  is  objective,  582  n.  and 
1442  n. — embraces  the  system  of  the 
Subjectivists  even  as  to  the  idea  of 
substance,  599 ;/. — maintains  that  all 
sensations  are  of  their  nature  objec- 
tive, 667  «. — His  inconsistency,  tbid. 
— His  proof  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
human  spirit,  671 — an  observation 
on  this,  ibid,sindnn. — He  shows  the 
connection  between  Condillachism 
and  Transcendental  Idealism,  685  h. 
—  says,  that  the  union  of  our  soul 
with  our  body  is  incomprehensible  ; 
inaccuracy  in  this,  707  n. — About 
three  differences  marked  by  him 
between  our  body  and  other  bodies, 
70,  and  n.  —  His  opinion  that  the 
eye  sees  distant  bodies  immediately 
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is  not  substantiated,  732  n. — His 
*  reflection  on  sensations  *  wants 
explanation,  927  «.  —He  uses  im- 
properly the  term  intuition^  947  «., 
953  ft. — recognises,  besides  analysis, 
the  necessity  of  synthesis  for  the  for- 
mation of  ideas,  but  does  not  examine 
the  conditions  under  which  these 
two  operations  are  possible,  967, 
968 — will  not  allow  Destutt-Tracy's 
principle  of  causation  for  knowing 
the  existence  of  bodies,  976.— His 
arguments  examined,  977,  978. — His 
interpretation  of  Des  Cartes'  prin- 
ciple, *I  think,  therefore  I  exist,* 
982  and  «. — Erroneously  uses  the 
term  subjective  in  relation  to  the 
ideas  of  unity,  identity  and  the  like, 
1037 — understands  the  *1  exist'  of 
S.  Augustine  in  the  Cartesian  sense, 
1 200 /I. 

G Ai.VAN I  (i8th  century).  His  biogra- 
phy of  a  deaf-mute  in  the  Periodical 
Le  Memorie  di  Modena^  1 275  n, 

Garve  {Christian)  (a.d.  i 742-1 798) 
opposes  Reid's  interpretation  of  Plato 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  ideas  to 
objects,  975  «. 

Gassendi  (a.d.  1592-1655).  His 
philosophy  compared  with  that  of 
Des  Cartes,  220. 

Genovesi  (a.d.  1712-1769)  distin- 
guishes between  the  form  and  the 
matter  of  our  cognitions,  327  «. — 
combats  in  Italy  the  system  of  Innate 
forms,  before  it  was  introduced  thither 
from  Germany,  367  n. 

Gerdil  {Cardinal)  (a.d.  1718-1802). 
We  may  attribute  to  him  the  favour 
shown  to  Malebranche  in  some  parts 
of  Italy,  99  n, — He  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  the  idea  of  being  for  human 
cognitions,  1035  «. 

GiOjA  {Melchiorre)  (A.D.  1767-1829) 
noticed,  48  «. — His  observation  on 
touch  and  sight  is  commended,  938 
«.  — His  philosophy  was  briefly  ex- 
posed by  the  Author,  in  a  work  cited, 
72  n.  and  364  n. 

G I  OVEN  ALE  {Padre)  of  Anaunia 
(flourished  a.d.  17 13),  expounds 
the  system  of  Malebranche  in  a 
fuller  and  more  moderate  form  than 
was  done  by  Malebranche  himself, 
1034  and  n, 

Gregoris  (de)  Luigi  (19th  century). 
His  treatise  on  those  bom  blind, 
732  «. 

Gregory  (S.)  the  Great  (a.d.  540- 
604)  cited,  1376  «. 


Haller  (a.d.  1708-1777).  His  ex- 
periments on  animal  bodies,  696  n. 

Hardouin  {Ph^e)  (a.d.  1646- 1729). 
His  Atheists  Detected  may  be  read 
with  interest,  1441  «. — Amongst 
them  he  places  Malebranche,  1465  n, 

Hauy  {PAddtf)  (A.D.  1 743-1822).  His 
prejudice  concerning  touch  and  sight, 
938  «. 

Hegel  (a.d.  i 770-1831).  His  phi- 
losophical journal  conducted  by 
Schelling  and  himself,  1396  n. — He 
reproaches  the  former  with  having 
begun  philosophy  from  a  gratuitous 
affirmation,  1407. — Whence  he  took 
his  system,  14 18,  1419,  and  1420  n, 

Heineccius  (a.d.  1681-1741).  His 
definition  of  idea,  89  n. 

Helvetius  (a.d.  1 71 5- 1 771).  •  His 
work  VHomme^  1 77  «. 

Hilary  (S.)  of  Poitiers  (flourished  a.d. 
368).     His  definition  of /rwM,  1 122. 

HOBBES  {Thomas)  (a.d.  1588-1680),  a 
Materialist,  177  n.  and  220  «. 

HOLBACH  {Baron  de)  (A.D.  1723-1789), 
author  oiSysthne  de  la  Nature^  177  «. 

Hook  {Robert)  (a.d.  1635-1703).  His 
gross  Materialism,  989  n.  and  1 100. 

Hume  (David)  (a.d.  17 17- 17 76) pushes 
Lockianism  to  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, 1 01 — to  a  fatal  Scepticism, 
ibid,  and  315-319. — His  doctrines 
invade  Scotland,  102  m.— are  op- 
posed by  Reid,  103  «.,  104. — lie 
reduces  Locke's  sensation  and  re- 
flection to  sensation  only,  105. — His 
inconsistency,  106  «.— All  the  ab- 
surdities of  his  system  come  from 
Locke's  fundamental  error,  632,  633, 
and  685  n, — Retaining  Locke's  prin- 
ciple that  all  our  knowledge  comes 
from  the  senses,  he  shows  that  this 
is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
^  //Ti?ri  knowledge,  311  —proves  that 
the  proposition  *  Every  effect  must 
have  a  cause '  cannot  come  from  the 
senses,  312, 313 — attributes  the  origin 
of  men's  belief  in  that  proposition  to 
an  error  arising  from  habit,  314 — 
thus  admitting  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  belief,  320 — but  not 
satisfactorily,  321— recognises  as  ne- 
cessary the  truths  consisting  in  rela- 
tions of  ideas,  306  n,  —Confounds  im- 
pression with  sensation,  991.  —  Kant 
attempts  to  refute  him.  (See  Kant). 
— Distinction  between  the  Idealism 
of  Hume  and  that  of  Berkeley  on  the 
idea  of  substance,  and  their  refutation, 
608-614.  (See  Sensible  Qualities.) 
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iRENiCUS    (S.)    (A.D.     1 20-202).       His 
books  Against  Heretics^  1416  ». 


Jacobi  (i8th  century),  renews  in  Italy 

the  experiments  of  Cheselden  on  those 

bom  blind,  732  n, 
Janin.    His  oculary  operations,  732  n. 
Jerome  (S.)  (a.d.  331-420),  11 16  n. 

and  141 8  n, 
JOVFFKOY  {TA/cfdore)  (A.D,  1796-1842). 

His   Fragments  of  the   Lectures  of 

Rayer-Collard,  833  n, 
Juvenal  (ist  century),  897  n. 


Kant  (a.d.  i  724-1804).  His  system 
rests  on  the  Aristotelic  analogy  of  the 
recipient  ingeniously  develojxid,  255. 
—  He  takes  his  stand  on  Lockianism, 
301— and  supposes  without  examina- 
tion the  truth  of  the  principle  that 
*  All  knowledge  comes  from  expert- 
encCy*  302  and  «. — examines  whether 
this  is  the  result  of  sensations  alone, 
303 — admits  the  distinction  between 
d  priori  and  d.  posteriori  knowledge, 
305. — How  he  characterises  5ie 
former,  306-309.  —  In  what  the 
Kantian  h  priori  knowledge  differs 
from  that  of  the  Author,  1380  n. — 
Object  of  Kant's  Critique  of  pure 
Reason^  1407.  —  He  undertakes  to 
refute  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  and 
is  himself  more  idealistic ^  328  — 
attempts  to  refute  the  Scepticism  of 
Hume,  ibid. — but  produces  another 
more  destructive,  namely,  the  Cri- 
ticcU  Philosophy^  330  and  364  «. — 
Difference  between  his  system  and 
that  of  Reid,  365  and  1048.-  He 
blames  the  dogmatic  philosophers, 
but  surpasses  them  in  dogmatism, 
376. — His  attempts  to  escape  the 
accusation  of  Atheism,  374. — Differ- 
ence between  his  system  and  those  of 
Leibnitz  and  Plato  on  innate  ideas, 

389-393. 

He  starts  from  the  h  priori  element 
contained  in  Reid's  perception^  325  — 
says  that  the  perceptions  of  beings  are 
not  the  result  of  j-^y/jrt/w/f  only,  but  also 
of  the  qualities  posited  by  the  spirit 
itself,  326 — he  calls  the  first  mattery 
and  the  second  form  of  knowledge, 
attributing  to  the  matter  the  h  pos- 
teriori element,  and  to  the  form  the 
h  priori^  ibid. — According  to  him, 
the  qualities  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  a  corporeal  being  are 


fourteen,  327  (and,  with  the  thrte 
forms  of  Reason,  seventeen),  367. — 
Two  of  the  former  belong  to  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  senses  (see  Space 
and  Time)  ;  the  other  twelve  belong 
to  the  intellect.  (See  Categories.) 
He  subdivided  these  into  four  classes, 
to  which,  by  a  necessary  condition 
of  experience,  every  reality  must  be 
referred,  327. — His  starting-point  is 
more  elevated  than  that  of  all  other 
modem  philosophers,  1383  —but  does 
not  reach  i)\t  supreme  form  of  Reason, 
1 384- 1 387. 

The  fundamental  error  of  his  system 
consists  in  making  the  objects  of 
thought  subjective,  331-334 — and  in 
not  distinguishing  the  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  things  from  those  of 
our  perception  of  them,  and  of  the 
ideas  themselves,  335,  336. — An  ob- 
jection solved  about  intellectual  per- 
ception, 337-339>.  and  340  n.  --  He 
makes  this  perception  a  material  idea, 
363 — admits  too  much  of  the  innate 
in  the  human  mind,  364-367. — His 
strange  hypothesis,  that  the  soul 
draws  from  itself,  on  occasion  of  the 
sensations,  the  idea  of  beings  463- 
465. — He  mske&  possiHlityvi  positive 
conception,  543  «. — erroneously  re- 
presents the  idea  of  time  as  d  priori^ 
798 — confounds  intuition  with  assent, 
1048  n. — also  with  the  cognition 
accessory  to  intuition,  though  always 
apparent  and  subjective,  1049M. — His 
system  of  subjective  truth  essentially 
involves  its  own  refutation,  1133  n, 
— He  abuses  a  passage  of  S.  Thomas, 
1 102,  1 103 — identifies  the  formal  part 
of  things  with  ideas,  leaving  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  matter  from  the  form 
doubtful,  1 191,  1 192  and  n. — pro- 
fesses absolute  ignorance  of  things  in 
themselves,  yet  speaks  about  them, 
1384,  1385  and  n,  (See  Phe- 
nomena.)—  Another  defect  of  his 
theory  is  the  exclusion  of  noumena 
from  all  cognitions,  1386.  —  His 
Practical  Reason^  1 400. — He  throws 
doubt  even  on  material  nature^  ibid, 
and  1406. 

Merit  of  Kant  in  having  observed 
the  essential  difference  between  feeling 
and  knowing,  340— and  in  having 
divided,  though  not  entirely,  the 
material  from  the  formal  part  in 
ideas,  366. 

He  saw  the  difficult)'  of  the  great 
ideological  problem,  341 — and  divided 
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judgments  into  analytical  and  syn- 
thetiaily  and  the  latter  into  empirical 
and  h  priori^  342,  344. — Hence  he 
reduced  the  difficulty  to  the  question 
*  How  the  synthetic  <i/n^  judgments 
are  possible?*  345 — but  which  have 
no  existence,  346-349— also  whether 
the  judgment  'Whatever  happens 
must  have  a  cause  *  be  one  of  them, 
350, 351. — The  Author  shows  in  what 
this  difficulty  consists,  352-354 — and 
that  the  whole  problem  of  Ideology 
is  *  How  we  form  concepts,'  or  *  How 
the  primitive  judgment  by  means  of 
which  we  form  the  concepts  is  pos- 
sible,' 355 — and  hence  that  this  judg- 
ment is  not  synthetic  in  the  Kantian 
sense,  356-360 — and  that  this  pro- 
blem has  not  been  properly  solved 
by  Kant. 

Superfluity  in  the  forms  of  Kant ; 
they  may  all  be  reduced  to  one  only, 
368-383. — Difference  between  those 
forms  and  the  one  admitted  by  the 
Author,  383. — How  Kant  came  to  in- 
vent the  term  Form  of  the  external 
sense  J  84611. — Absurdity  of  supposing 
that  the  primitive  forms  of  the  intellect 
are  many,  1040  «.  and  1 107  yi. — Others 
also  have  reduced  them  to  a  less 
number,  1382. — Kant's  system  mis- 
understood by  the  followers  of  his 
own  School,  1385. — Kant  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Fichte  as  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  his  system,  1388. — Rein- 
hold  attempts  to  reduce  his  philosophy 
to  a  single  principle,  1390. — How 
Schelling  attempted  to  throw  light 
on  the  obscurity  of  his  noumena, 
1400. — Other  quotations,  1408, 141 5. 


Lagrange  {Gitiseppe  Luigi)  (a.d.  1736 
-1813).  His  Analytical  Functions^ 
1201  n. 

Lamennais  (a.d.  1 782-1 854)  changes 
an  abstraction  into  a  real  person, 
1052  n, — His  work  De  V Indifference 
en  matitre  de  religion,  1 06 1  «. — 
Whence  he  derives  the  force  of  the 
first  principles  of  reasoning,  1 145  n. 
His  criterion  of  certainty,  ^^^Z" — is 
refuted,  1375,  1377  and  «. 

La  Mettrie  (a.d.  i 709-1 751).  His 
work  VHommt  mcuhine,  17  T  n. 

LAROMIGUlfeRE      (A.D.       I756  -  1837) 

blames  Condillac,  73  ».— admits  the 
necessity  of  an  intellectual  operation 
for  the  formation  of  ideas,  967. — 
What  he  means  by  idea,  and  how  be 


defines  it,  ;^/^.  and  114  ».,  and  1259 
— Galluppi   finds  his    definition    of 
meditation  defective,  967. 
Leibnitz  (a.d.  1646-17 16).   His  work 
On    the     Human     Understanding, 
against  Locke,  39  n. — His  mode  of 
combating  Locke,   278. — His  merit 
in  fixing  the  characteristics  of  cL  priori 
knowledge,  306  and  n, — and  in  caus- 
ing progress  in  philosophy,  366.  — He 
solves  the  problem  of  Molineux  in 
the  affirmative,  913  w. — His  dictum 
on  geometrical  truths,  1282  n. — He 
declares  that  a  faculty  of  thought 
devoid  of  cUl  ideas  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms— sees  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  ideas,  279. — 
How  he  was  led  to  this,  280,  281 — 
and  how,  seeing  it  only  in  a  general 
way,  he  does  not  solve  it  properly, 
282,  283.  -He  invents  the  doctrine 
of  pre-established   harnwny  for  ex- 
plaining whence  proceeds  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  the   body,  999. — 
What  kind   of  ideas  he  admits  as 
innate  in  the  soul,  284,  285.  — His 
Monads,  286,  287. — He  observes  the 
perceptions  not  adverted  to,  which 
Locke  would  exclude  from  the  soul, 
and  answers  Locke's  objection  against 
innate  ideas,  288-291.— With  what 
success,  292. — His  theory  seems  to 
come  near  that  of  Aristotle,  but  in 
reality  is  still  far  from  it,  281,  282. 
— Difference  between  his  system  and 
that  of  Plato,  293,  294.— He  admits 
less  of  the  innate  than   Plato,  but 
more  than  is  required  for  solving  the 
problem,  ibid,  and  295. — His  theory 
errs  by  excess  in  the  two  points  of 
reminiscence  zxid  presentiment,  300. 
— He  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
the  real  from  the  idecd,  280  n, — nor 
go  deep  enough  into  the  distinction 
between   ideas  and  sensations,  296, 
297 — nor    between    sensation    and 
thought,  298 — and  mixes  up  together 
the  world  of  realities  with  the  world 
of  abstractions,  299. — His  false  con- 
cept of  body,  751— which  he  says  is 
composed  of  simple  points,  869  and 
n, — His    inaccuracies    of  language 
noted,  279  nn,,  and  284,  285  nn.— 
Theses  of  Prince  Eugene  published 
by  him,  287  n, 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.     See  Vinci. 

Locke  (a.d.  1632- 1704)  marks  the 
epoch  of  vulgar  and  infantine  philo- 
sophy, 31  If.  — has  the  merit  of  popu- 
larising philosophy,  but  with  many 
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defects,  35. — Obtains  some  suc- 
cesses over  Des  Cartes,  39.  -  Leib- 
nitz's opinion  of  his  system,  ibid,  n, 

—  His  work  oi\ Human Uftderstanding 
praised  by  D'Alembert,  65  «.  - 
Defects  in  his  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  ideas,  46—  makes  ideas 
l)roceed  from  sensation  and  reflection^ 
47. — From  this  supposed  principle 
he  passes  to  the  observation  of  facts, 
48  n, — finds  himself  arrested  by  the 
idea  of  substance  and  denies  its  ex- 
istence, 49.  (See  Galluppi.)— By 
what  he  is  prevented  from  admitting 
it,  52-54. — The  difficulty  is  the  same 
as  the  Author  has  proposed  under 
another  form,  55-62.  —The  imper- 
fection of  his  system  consists  in  his 
having  made  analysis  instead  of 
synthesis  the  basis  of  his  theory,  63- 
64. — He  is  censured  by  Condillac, 
68 — who,  nevertheless,  maintains  in 
France  the  same  system  with  slight 
modification,  icx).  -  Locke's  system 
carried  out  in  England  to  its  last 
results  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  loi, 
102. — Locke's  apprehension  of  the 
opposition  he  was  likely  to  encounter, 
113,  114.— His  system  contains  the 
germs  of  Materialism,  177  «.  —  and 
of  Idealism,  220  n. — Ridicule  cast 
by  some  on  his  philosophy,  199  n, 
(See  DuGALD  Stewart.)  —The 
cause  of  philosophy  gained  but  little 
from  him  and  his  school,  219,  220. 

—  Locke  more  opposed  in  Italy  than 
elsewhere,  ibid.  «.  — Kant  in  Ger- 
many founds  his  system  upon  Locke's, 
301. — Comparison  between  Locke 
and  Des  Cartes,  13 18  «— Matter, 
Locke's  starting-point,  1 383  and  //.  — 
He  uses  the  term  essence^  though  he 
had  denied  all  knowledge  of  essence, 
305  n.  ,and  307  «. — His  inaccurate  de- 
scription of  abstraction^  309  «.— He 
does  not  see,  that  by  admitting  the  ^ 
priori  knowledge  (305),  he  destroys 
his  fundamental  principle,  310. — 
Hume  admits  this  principle,  and 
denies  h  priori  knowledge,  311-315. 
— Reid,  on  the  contrary,  declares 
Locke's  system  false  and  shows  that 
^  priori  knowledge  is  an  undeniable 
fact,  322. --Locke's  reflection  cannot 
give  us  the  idea  of  being,  444 — and, 
not  being  well  defined,  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  system  in  England 
and  France,  685  and  «. 

His  false  method  largely  followed ; 
its  injury  to  the  well-disposed,  548  n. 


— His  Camera  ohscura  wrongly  com- 
pared to  Plato's  dark  cavern ^  470  n, 
—  His  distinction  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies  is  in  part  admissible,  902. — 
His  statement  that  the  eyes  are 
judges  of  colour  is  noticed  by  Reid, 
952  ».— Confounds  the  sensitive 
perception  of  bodies,  with  the  in- 
tellective, 966,  967  and  n. — From 
Des  Cartes'  reflection  he  falls  back 
on  sensation,  passing  over  simple 
knowledge,  982  n, — Other  censures 
of  Reid,  but  not  all  accurate,  994  n. 
Contempt  of  Locke's  school  for  the 
ancient  philosophy,  12 14.  (See 
Sensists.  ) 
Lucretius  (b.c.  95-51)  recognises  the 
subjective  part  in  sensations,  895  n. 
— Passage  in  refutation  of  Sceptics, 
129  and  n. 


Macalotti  {Lorenzo)  (a.d.  1637- 
1 7 12).  His  introduction  to  the  work 
Saggi  di  naturali  esperienu, 
ProemiOt  394  and  «. 

Malebranche  (A.D.  1638-17 15).  His 
system  favoured  in  Italy  even  in  this 
century,  but  with  some  modifications, 
99  «.  (See  Gerdil).— Developed 
in  England  by  Norris,  537  n, —  He 
derives  ideas  from  an  immediate 
action  of  God  on  the  human  soul, 
302  n. — His  error  in  maintaining 
that  the  intellectual  perception  of 
ourselves  is  immediate,  i.e,  formed 
without  the  aid  of  an  idea,  443. — 
His  definition  of  body  false,  750. — 
His  chimerical  notion  of  an  infinite 
number  of  ideas  possessed  by  our 
mind  in  the  conception  of  space  and 
figures,  827  «.— His  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  union  of  soul  and  body, 
999. — Why  he  did  not  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  intercommunication, 
ion  «.--  His  controversy  with 
Arnauld,  ibid.^He  saw  better  than 
other  modern  philosophers  the  im- 
portance of  the  idea  of  being  in 
general,  1033 — but  confused  it  with 
God  Himself,  ibid,  and  n,  (See 
Thommassin  and  Padre  Giove- 
nale.)  -His  excellent  teaching  on 
the  cause  of  error,  1280-1283. — 
Observations  on  the  same,  ibid,  and 
nn.  —  Why  he  is  set  down  by  P^re 
Harduuin  amongst  Atheists  by  impli- 
cation, 1465  n. 

MiCELi  (19th  century),  praised  as  a 
high-class  thinker,  99  n. 
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MOLYNEUX  (A.D.  1656-I698).  His 
problem  on  sight  solved  affirmatively 
by  Leibniiz,  913/2.1  see  also  69. 


Newton  (a.d.  1642- 1727),  134.— His 
observation  concerning  hypotheses^ 
473  n, — He  attributes  to  God  infinite 
space  as  sensariumf  8$  I  n. 

NoRRis  (A.D.  1657-1 71 1)  develops  in 
England  the  system  of  Malebranche, 
537  «. 


OcKAM  (A.D.  1 280- 1 347),  ranked  by 
Degerando  amongst  ConceptucUUts^ 
196  n. 


Pascal  (a.d.  i  623-1 662).  Error  in 
his  refutation  of  the  Pyrrhonists, 
299  n. 

Petrarch  (a.d.  1304- 1374),  1297. 

Photius  (flourished  a.d.  891),  1073//. 

PiNl  {ErmenegilJo)  (A.D.  1739-1825), 
author  of  Protologia,  99  «. — What 
he  was  seeking  for  in  writing  this 
work,  1413  ff. 

Plato  (b.c.  429-348).  His  merit  in 
giving  an  impulse  to  philosophy,  366. 
— His  joumeyings  to  collect  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras,  276— perfected 
by  him  by  the  substitution  of  ideas 
for  numbers f  507  «. — His  doctrines 
belong  to  the  first  period  oi  learned 
philosophy,  1245  «. — Observation  of 
Kant  as  to  how  we  must  understand 
them,  366  n, 

Plato's  theory  on  the  origin  of  ideas 
errs  by  excess,  221. — He  solved  the 
difficulty  by  making  ideas  innate, 
222-225. — It  is,  in  substance,  the 
same  difficulty  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Author,  226-228. —His  error  con- 
sists in  having  admitted  many  par- 
ticular exemplars  instead  of  a  general 
one,  230. — How  near  he  was  to 
discovering  the  true  system,  ibid,  n, 
-Origin  of  his  system,  432. — Aris- 
totle discovers  inaccuracies  in  it, 
and  discards  it,  231. — There  remains 
nevertheless  something  solid  in  his 
reasoning,  232, 233— and  that  is  why 
it  was  never  wholly  extinguished, 
27$. — How  Plato  and  Aristotle  may 
to  some  extent  be  reconciled,  272. 
—  Plato  compared  with  Leibnitz, 
who  admitted  ideas  to  be  innate  only 
in  their  initial  tracings,  while  Plato 
held  them  to  be  innate  in  themselves. 


391,  392.  —  Why  his  system 
seems  to  have  fallen,  276  and  n,  -  - 
Necessity  of  distinguishing  in  his 
writings  the  fabulous  from  what  is 
philosophical  and  belongs  to  his 
system,  277  and  n. — A  most  note- 
worthy passage  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  clearly  seen  ideal  beings  but 
wishes  to  keep  it  concealed  from  the 
public,  470  «.  — His  esoteric  doctrine, 
ibid. — and  that  concerning  genera 
and  species,  500. — He  seems  to  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  distinction 
between  universalisation  and  abstrcu- 
Hon,  ibid,  and  n. — What  is  required 
for  rightly  understanding  this  doctrine, 
501. — His  distinction  between  know- 
ledge and  true  opinion,  534  «.—  He 
admits  the  activity  of  the  understand- 
ing as  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
ideas,  966  n, — His  system  ridiculed, 
1 107  n.  —  His  study  revived  through 
the  influence  of  the  Medici^  *035« — 
Other  citations,  152  ».,  342  m.,  and 
1127  n. 

From  his  doctrine  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  many  heresies  took  their 
rise,  1416  n. — The  Neo-PIatonists 
changed  God  into  an  abstract  idea, 
1416  n.  2. 

Protagoras  {of  Abdera)  (b.c.  489- 
408).  His  system  sceptical  by  mak- 
ing truth  subjective,  1 127  n. — 
Socrates  believed  him  to  be  insin- 
cere, ibid.  ;  quoted  also  at  1 133  ». 

Pyrrho  (B.c.  380-280),  head  of  the 
Sceptics,  admits  sensible  appearances 
only,  1065  n. — His  Practical  Reason 
is  a  true  principle  disguised,  1131  n. 
— The  Pyrrhonists  called  even  being 
in  question,  1073  «•  (See  iENESl- 
DEMUS.)— The  P)rrrhonism  of  the 
Sensists  diflers  from  that  of  the 
Scottish  School,  1087  n. 

Pythagoras  (b.c.  569-470).  The 
Italic  School  received  from  him,  as 
its  foundation,  the  traditional  and 
symbolic  teaching,  276.  —  He  admits 
numbers  as  the  exemplars  of  things, 
507  n. — Plato  substitutes  ideas  for 
them,  507  n. 


Reid  (a.d.  1 7 10- 1 790)  founds  in  Scot- 
land a  new  School  in  opposition  to 
Idealism  and  Scepticism,  102-106 
-  takes  as  his  guide  common  sense, 
102— and  seeks  to  eliminate  ideas^ 
107  n.  -  His  description  of  his  sys- 
tem regarding  them,   112. — Thoi^h 
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intending  to  refute  the  above  systems, 
he  himself  does  not  keep  clear  of 
either  of  them,  323,  1048.  —  Is  criti- 
cised in  Germany  and  Italy,  ibid,  n, 
(See  Gallupi'I.)— Notwithstanding 
the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  his 
system  annihilates  human  reason, 
1049  «. — Where  his  system  differs 
from  that  of  Condillac,  108. — He 
places  a  difference  of  form  only 
between  sensation,  memory,  and 
imagination,  idid.j  and  109,  no. — 
Inaccuracies  of  his  language,  i^'d, 
H.f  and  115  H, — His  difficulty  re- 
garding Locke's  system,  in  some  way 
perceived  by  Locke  himself,  113, 
114. — His  argument  against  Locke, 
115. — He  makes  judgment  precede 
ideas,  116. —  In  what  sense  he  main- 
tains that  the  first  operation  of  the 
human  understanding  is  synthetical, 
117,  118. — He  does  not  satisfy  and 
is  contradicted,  119,  120  n. — Defect 
common  to  him  and  his  opponents 
concerning  that  operation,  121,  123. 
— The  difficulty  cannot  be  solved 
without  the  innate  idea  of  being,  124 
-128. — How  the  questions  discussed 
between  him  and  his  opponents 
could  be  solved,  129.  (See  Judg- 
ment.)—Wherein  Reid  has  the 
advantage  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  real  knot  of  the  question 
remains  unsolved,  130,  133.  — His 
system  produced  that  of  Dugald 
Stewart    with    some    modifications, 

He  attributes  to  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume  two  contradictory  opin- 
ions, 106  ». — rejects  Locke's  principle 
as  untenable,  and  shows  that  the  d 
priori  knowledge  is  an  undeniable 
fact,  322. — Wherein  he  agrees  with, 
and  wherein  he  differs  fr>  m  Kant  on 
the  perception  of  beings,  358  n. — 
He  knew  better  than  other  philoso- 
phers the  activity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
formation  of  ideas,  but  not  without 
some  errors,  969-971,  and  nn. — 
caused,  perhaps,  by  the  metaphorical 
language  of  Aristotle,  972-974,  and 
n. — of  whose  visible  species  he 
speaks  in  the  same  way  as  of  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  975,  and  n. — His 
teaching  on  the  exclusion  of  ideas 
has,  however,  something  solid  in  it, 
ibid, — He  is  not  always  happy  in  his 
censures  of  Locke,  994  n. 

His  theory  as  to  how  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  bodies 
is   acquired,    322. — His    instinctive 


judgment,  and  the  self-contradictions 
it  involves,  ibid,  n. — He  declares 
inexplicable,  and  defines  inaccurately 
the  fact  of  that  cognition,  452,  453. 
— His  arbitrary  leap  from  sensation 
to  the  sensible  qualities,  667  n. — 
His  strange  idea  of  body,  851  n.  and 
false  reasoning  on  its  qusdi ties,  against 
Locke,  901  n, — He  distinguishes 
these  qualities  into  primary  and 
secondary,  but  without  expla>ation, 
902  //. — denies  all  sensible  species, 
951. — His  distinction  between  sen- 
sation and  perception  re-examined, 
952  and  n, — He  confounds  intuition 
with  assent,  1048  n, — His  definition 
of  common  senses  1 146  n. 

Rein  HOLD  (a.d.  i  758-1823)  in  order 
to  reduce  the  philosophy  of  Kant  to 
one  single  principle,  starts  from  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  1 390.  (See 
FiCHTE. )  —The  objections  of  Schulze 
fall  by  making  a  distinction  in  that 
fact,  1476  n. 

Rousseau    (a.d.  1712-1778).      How 
his  saying,  '  Language  cannot  be  in- 
vented without   language,'  must  be 
understood,    522   n. — The    state   of 
nature^  how  understood  by  him,  1255. 

Royer-Collard.     (See  Collard.) 


Salisbury  {John of)  (a.d.  11101180), 
196  n, 

Schelling(a.d.  1 775-1854)  confounds 
feeling  with  knowingj  1164. — An 
omission  in  the  philosophy  of  Fichte 
gave  rise  to  his  system,  1389  w. — He 
takes  as  his  starting-point,  instead  of 
an  Ego  of  thought^  an  Ego  oi  feelings 
as  the  root  and  source  both  of  the 
Ego  and  of  the  non-Ego^  1396. — 
Hence  his  trinity  in  unity ^  ibid, — 
and  his  calling  his  system  the  system 
of  Absolute  Identity y  ibid.  —  Com- 
parison of  the  two  systems,  ibid,  n, 
— How  in  opposing  the  limited  Egu 
of  Fichte,  he  arrived  at  an  Absolute 
with  no  limitations,  the  supreme 
point  of  his  philosophy,  1397. — ^This 
Absolute  is  the  offspring  of  the  Mm- 
Ego  of  Fichte,  1398 — in  what  way, 
1399. — His  noumenon  producing  the 
i^^^and  the  phenomenal  world,  1400. 
— He  cannot  clear  himself  of  the 
charge  of  Pantheism,  ibid. —  Dis- 
tinction between  the  Absolute  of  Kant 
and  that  of  Schelling,  1401. — His 
attempts  to  reduce  everything  to  a 
systematic  unity  lead  to  endless  errors. 
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1402-1406. — His  Absolute  cannot  be 
the  starting-point  of  human  philo- 
sophy, 1407 — ^is  opposed  by  Hegel, 
ibtd. — and  by  Bouterweck,  1408. — 
He  did  not  properly  understand  the 
distinction  between  feeling  and 
thought,  ibid,  n.  — Difference  between 
his  starting-point  and  Bardili'Sj  1414 
and  n. — His  doctrines  imported  into 
France  by  Professor  Cousin,  1429, 
1430. — Other  passages  quoted,  1417- 
1420  and  ».,  also  1422. 

ScHULZE  (A.D.  1761-1833),  authorofa 
work  entitled  yEmsidemuSf  in  which 
he  attacks  the  doctrines  of  Kant, 
1 133  ft, — and  those  of  Reinhold, 
1476  n, 

ScoTUS  {Duns)  (A.D.  1 266-1308).  His 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  intuition 
of  being,  107 1  n, — His  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle^  1 230  n,  —  He  explains  a 
passage  of  S.  Augustine,  1330  n, — 
His  QuodlibetcL,  1348  n. 

Scribbler  {Martin)  (i 8th century)  ridi- 
cules the  philosophy  of  Locke,  I99ff. 

Seneca  [the  Philosopher)  (flourished 
A.D.  65),  1398. 

Sextus  {Empiricus)  (3rd  century)  de- 
scribes accurately  the  distinction  of 
Aristotle  between  sense  and  intellect^ 
2.yi  n, — His  Hypotyposes^  1061  n, 
and  1065  n, — His  passage  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  DofrmcUists^  examined, 
1063  n, — How  he  explains  the  doc- 
trine of  Protagoras,  1 127  n, 

SiCARD  {VAbbi)  (A.D.  1 742-1 822), 
founder  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution, 1273  n, 

SiMPLicius  (6th  century).  How  he 
distinguishes  between  universal  and 
p>articular  quantity,  806  n. 

SMiTH(^^»f)  (A.D.  1723-1790).  His 
strange  opinion  on  the  formation  of 
language,  136  and  if.  (See  Dugald 
Stewart.) 

Soave  {Francesco)  A.D.  1 743-18 16). 
Harm  done  by  him  in  Italy  by  the 
diffusion  of  Condillachism,  99  n, 

Socrates  (b.c.  470-400),  disciple  of 
Archelausof  the  Ionic  School,  perfects 
the  method  of  Thales,  and  from  things 
physical  applies  it  to  moral,  276. — 
Plato  learns  from  him  the  method  of 
reasoning. — His  complaints  against 
Plato,  ibid,  and  nn,  (See  Xeno- 
PHON.)  -He  shows  the  bad  faith  of 
Protagoras,  1127  n, — His  principle 
oi  9l  just  doubt  J  1 131  n. 

Spallanzani  (A.D  1729-1799).  His 
experiments  on  animals,  993. 


Spinoza  (a.d.  1632- 1677).  His  fol- 
lowers  starting  from  his  unicity  of 
beings  maintained  that  there  was  only 
one  substance,  659  n, 

Stewart  {Dugald)  (a.d.  i 753-1828) 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Condillac, 
and  favourably  of  Locke,  103  and  n, 
— approaches  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  ideas,  but  does  not 
see  it  clearly,  135 — attempts  to  ex- 
plain it  by  means  of  the  imposition 
of  names  on  things,  taking  his  stand 
on  a  passage  of  Adam  Smith,  136 — 
which  consists  in  the  explanation  of 
how  we  form  the  ideas  of  genera  and 
species,  157.  — He  quotes  in  his  behalf 
an  observation  of  Captain  Cook, 
155  n, — The  passage  of  Smith  ex- 
amined, and  found  to  contain  ten 
defects,  138-160— by  which  his  theory 
is  shown  to  be  false,  and  the  diffi- 
culty unsolved,  161. 

His  system  belongs  Xo\}^<^ Nominal- 
ist School,  and  denies,  with  it,  the 
existence  of  Universals,  162. — Origin 
of  his  mistake,  163,  164. — Hispetitia 
principii,  1 65- 1 68,  and  200-204. — 
Another  mistake,  169-172. — Close 
connection  of  his  system  with  Mate- 
rialism, 177  n, — It  descends  from  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  Reid,  178. 
— Otherdifficulties,  180-188.— Other 
«Tors,  173-178  ;  189-192. — He  did 
not  understand  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  whom  he  cen- 
sures, concerning  genera  and  species, 
1 93- 1 95, — nor  the  question  between 
the  Realists,  Conceptualists,  and  No- 
minalists, 1 95- 1 97, — confounds  the 
necessity  of  language  with  that  of  the 
existence  of  universals,  198,  199 — 
and  therefrom  falsely  accuses  Locke 
of  self-contradiction,  199  n, — A  fal- 
lacy noted,  207-209. — His  excellent 
observation  on  the  sense  of  sight,  ' 
946— repeats  the  error  of  Reid  con- 
cerning \\ie sensible  species  of  Aristotle, 
974  n, — Other  passages  cited,  102 
IT.,  115  ft.,  178  ».,  2C^,  209  ».,  210, 
and  470  n, 

Tartarotti  (i8th  century).  His 
Biblioteca  Tirolese^  1034  n.  —  aug- 
mented by  Todeschini,  ibid, 

Tertullian  (a.d.  160-240 fin-tf)  calls 
rejlex  cognition  recognition^  1 26 1, 
1262 — thus  distinguishing  popular 
from  philosophic  knowledge,  12(59. 

Thales  (b.c.   640-548),   Founder  of 
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the  Ionic  School,  which  is  based  on 
reasoning  only;  hence  the  Rationai 
Philosophy y  276.  —  Aristotle  comes 
near  him,  ibid,  n. 

Themistius  (a.d.  315-390).  His 
Paraphrase  on  the  IntelUchis  Agens 
of  Aristotle,  245,  246. — His  doctrine 
pronounced  absurd,  247.  —  Passage 
on  the  formation  of  the  Universal^ 
271  n. 

Theophrastes  (B.C.  374-287 fir^fl)  ex- 
plained by  Sextus  Empiricus,  237  n, 

Thomas  (S.)  Aquinas  (a.d.  1226- 
1274)  explains  the  fact  of  the  origin 
of  ideas  in  the  most  precise  manner, 
251  n. — interpreting  a  passage  in 
which  Aristotle  seems  to  admit  an 
innate  light  in  the  human  intellect, 
262-264— recognises  a  primitive  ope- 
ration of  our  spirit,  producing  to 
itself  its  own  object,  124  «.  — What 
he  means  by  inteniio  universalitatis^ 
196  «.  —  He  distinguishes  exactly 
between  the  terms  of  sense,  and  the 
objects  of  the  understanding,  250  n, 
— How  he  defends  the  intellectus 
agens  of  Aristotle  against  the  Ara- 
bians, 265-268,  and  622  n.  —  He 
admits  a  species  intelligibilis  as  ne- 
cessary in  order  that  the  soul  may 
know  itself,  442  n, — His  opinion  on 
the  union  between  ideal  being  and 
our  spirit,  467  «.— and  between  the 
sentient  and  the  felt,  667  n,  —  He 
recognises  the  necessity  of  a  twofold 
cause  for  explaining  the  fact  of  our 
ideas,  477,  478,  and  «»».— In  what 
sense  he  uses  the  term  phantasmal 
476  n. — His  pfiantasmata  illustratay 
495  ^* — M^s  teaching  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Intellect  and  the  Reason, 
483,  484— and  of  the  intellectus  illus- 
tratusj  490  «. — and  on  the  Word  of 
the  Mindy  532  «.,  533  n. — His  Know- 
ledge in  potential  534  «.  I.  -He  distin- 
guishes ideas  from  judgments,  495  n, 
— and  the  faculty  of  reflection  from 
that  of  feeling,  685  «. — How  he  in- 
terpreted Plato*s  speciesy  500  n, — and 
the   dictum  of  the  Schoolmen  that 

*  the  intellect  knows  singulars  per 
quandam  reflectionemy  51 1  n, — Other 
of  their  dicta  as  interpreted  by  him, 
535  n. — How  he  solved  the  question, 

*  Whether  the  soul  be  always  thinking,  * 
537. — He  admits  in  a  certain  sense 
the  first  principles  of  reasoning  to  be 
innate  in  us,  565  «.  -Howhe  derives 
the  idea  of  substance,  621  n. — and 
whence  he  draws  the  idea  of  time, 


799  «. — How  he  explains  the  two 
intellects,  agens  and  possilnlis^  622  it. 
— His  definition  of  the  continums, 
830. — He  recognises  a  subjective  part 
in  sensation,  895  n, — How  he  con- 
ceived the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,  looi — and  the  nature  of  simi- 
litude, 1 1 84,  1185,  andff/f. — and  the 
intelligibility  of  bein^,  1189.  —  He 
shows  that  true  Scepticism  is  an  im- 
possibility, 1200  n, — In  what  sense 
he  uses  the  term  intellect,  1230  n. — 
What  he  meant  by  *  object  of  the  in- 
tellect *  and  '  object  of  the  sense 
per  accidensy*  1246  «. — He  distin- 
guishes two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the 
one  of  indivisiblesy  the  other  of  the 
divided  and  the  composite,,  1260 — 
corresponding  to  the  two  cognitions, 
direct  and  reflexy  1262. — His  method 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  1098- 
1109  and  nn, — His  definition  of 
essence y  12 14  and  1242  n, — He  dis- 
tinguishes accurately  the  act  or  mode 
of  understanding  from  its  object, 
'357  ^* — Makes  the  development  of 
the  human  understanding  to  begin 
from  the  perception  of  the  sensible 
world,  1437  n. 

He  is  falsely  ranked  by  Degerando 
among  the  Conceptualists,  196  n. — 
and  falsely  confounded  by  some  with 
the  modern  Sensists,  685  n. 

Various  passages  and  statements 
explained  and  reconciled,  478  ».,  553 

«•»  554  »•!  713  «•»  983  «•»  1242  n, 
(See  S.  Augustine  and  Anony- 
mous. ) — Why  he  gives  his  Treatises 
the  name  of  QuastioneSy  1477  «. 

Other  passages  cited,  246  n, ,  267, 
385,  546  «.,  1040 «.,  1063  ».,  1 1 18  ff ., 
1 1 20,  1 123,  1 1 24  (see  Truth),  1134 
».,  1136  «.,  1143  n.y  1149  «.,  1169 
«.,  Ii74ff.,  1178/r.,  I296n.,i2i5»., 
1224  n,y  1232  n,y  1242  n.y  1243, 
1245  n,y  1246  n,y  1248  n,y  1251  »., 
1252  «.,  125611.,  1257  n.y  1259  «., 
1281  n.y  1303  n  y  1344  n.y  1348  and 
n.y  1350  «.,  1362  «.,  1425  «.,  1453  ». 

Thommassin  {Ph^e)  (a.d.  i 619-1695) 
anticipates  the  system  of  Malebranche, 
1034 — agrees  with-  Marsilio  Ficino 
in  admitting  the  idea  of  being  as 
necessary  for  human  cognitions, 
1035  n. 

TODESCHINI.      (SeeTARTAROTTI.) 

Tracy  {Destutt  de)  (a.d.  1754- 1836), 
48  n. — His  materialism,  685  n. — 
With  Des  Cartes  he  looks  on  the 
principle  of  causation   as  necessary 
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for  our  knowing   the    existence   of 
bodies, — is  refuted  by  Galluppi,  976. 


Vico  {Giambattista)  (A.D.  1668-1744) 
opposes  Cartesianism  in  Italy,  220  n. 

VlNCl  {Leonardo da^)  (A.D.  1452-1519), 
1097  ft, 

Voltaire  (a.d.  1694-1778),  1386, 


Wolff  {Christian)  (a.d.  1679- 1754). 


His  difficulty  as  to  the  origin  of  ideas, 
89  n. — His  attempts  to  preserve  for 
ideas  the  place  assigned  them  in 
modem  handbooks  of  logic,  227  «. — 
His  vain  distinction  between  intuitive 
and  symbolic  knowledge,  ibid. 


Xenophon  (B.C.  445-355)  accuses 
Plato  of  having  abandoned  the  sober 
philosophy  of  Socrates,  to  introduce 
strange  doctrines,  276  n. 
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Absolute,  that  which  has  in  it  an  in- 
trinsic necessity,  299  «. — Confounded 
by  Kant  with  r//a/tt'^,  373.— What  is 
the  absolute  of  Schelling,  1396, 1400- 
1404.  —Cannot  be  the  starting-point 
of  philosophy,  1414. 

Absolute  (the)  in  itself,  or  (the)  Abso- 
lute Being,     (See  GOD.) 

Absoluteness,  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary characteristics  of   ideal  being, 

575- 

Abstract,  that  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  a^j/rflf/fJw.  (See  Abstract 
Ideas.)— Whether  the  mind  can 
dwell  long  on  abstractions,  1330  n  — 
Without  them  man  cannot  use  his 
free-will,  526.  (See  Language.)— 
Laws  to  which  they  are  subject,  1454. 
(See  First  Principles.) 

Abstraction,  *  is  that  intellectual  ope- 
ration by  means  of  which  we  sepa- 
rate in  an  idea  that  which  is  common 
from  that  which  is /n>/^r, '  489. — To 
ctbstract  means  to  divide,  and  con- 
sider one  element  of  a  thing  apart 
from  the  others,  1454. — In  what  sense 
used  by  S.  Thomas,  1174^. — Used 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  by  the  Arabian 
School,  250  «. — Defined  inaccurately 
by  Locke,  309  n, — Abstraction  is  a 
fact  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse,  588. — How  thereby  we 
draw  a  universal  idea  from  a  particu- 
lar ou^y  43.  —  It  belongs  to  the  faculty 
of  reflection^  512.—  Its  nature  consists 
in  observing  a  universal  idea,  not  in 
forming  it,  or  explaining  it,  43.  —  It 
changes  the  form  or  mode  in  which 
ideas  exist,  498.  — Originates  cUfstrctct 
ideas y  508. — May  be  made  in  three 
ways,  653  656.    (See  Abstract.) 

Abstraction  proper  has  been  con- 
founded wiih  universcUisation^  490 — 
because  there  is,  in  this  also,  a  certain 


species  of  abstraction  ;  but  less  pro- 
perly so  called,  519.— In  what  these 
two  operations  differ,  490-493. — This 
difference  was  partly  seen  by  Plato, 
500. — It  serves  to  distinguish  the 
one  species  of  abstraction  from  the 
other,  494. — The  first  is  exercised  on 
the  ideas  already  formed,  and  by  it  we 
obtain  the  genera  ;  the  second  on  the 
perception^  and  by  it  we  obtain  the 
speciesy  498,499,  510 — and,  properly, 
the  abstract  specicsj,  452. — This  latter 
consists  in  the  separation  of  ihefudg- 
ment  on  the  subsisteftce  from  the  idea, 

495-497. 

Absurd,  is  that  which  involves  contra- 
diction, 793 — must  not  be  confounded 
with  mysterious^  ibid,  (See  cui  ab- 
surdum. ) 

Academics.  Their  opinion  on  the 
criterion  of  certainty,  and  on  the  use 
of  words,  1060  ff.  and  1063  *• — R*^- 
futed  by  S.  Augustine,  1200,  1201.  — 
They  carried  too  far  the  principle  of 
provisional  assent y  130311. 

Accident,  is  that  which  supervenes  to 
anything  without  being  necessary  to 
it,  568. — In  this  sense,  (ucidtnted 
signifies  such  knowledge  as  is  not 
characterised  by  necessity,  306— and 
also  a  result  of  experience  which  we 
conceive  as  non-essential  to  the  thing, 
307  n. 

Accidents  (speaking  of  substance)  are 
defined  as  *  That  which  subsists  in  or 
by  something  else,*  610.— They  may 
be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
event  J  568-  are  distinguished  from 
effects  inasmuch  as  they  form  one 
thing  with  the  substance  and  give  it 
termination,  ibid. — They  cannot  be 
substances,  688. — Their  connection 
with  substances,  according  to  some 
philosophers,  i^ontological^JiA  psyche* 
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logicaly  599. — Arbitrary  signification 
given  them  by  Hume,  633. 

Acquired,  as  applied  to  ideas,  is  said 
of  every  cognition  or  ideay  which  we 
gain  by  the  use  of  our  faculties,  546— 
in  opposition  to  that  which  is  innate 
in  us,  566. 

Act  {first)  {actus  primus)  is  that  by 
which  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  649. — 
Second  acts  {actus  secundi)  are  the 
various  actucUions  dependent  on  the 
first,  ibid. — Both  have  need  of  a 
tcrm^  1008 — and  that  distinct  from 
their  principle,  1 01 1  n, — Being  stands 
to  its  mode  as  a  factdty  to  its  act, 
534. — Origin  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween potentia  and  cutusy  1 143  n, — 
It  is  most  important  to  distinguish  an 
act  of  the  soul  from  advertence  to  it, 
1039. 

Every  faculty  {potentia)  is  a  first 
act  {cuius  primus) y  which  is  capable 
of  producmg  others,  1008. — These 
second,  in  respect  of  tiie  soul,  are  dis- 
tinguished into  direct  and  reflex ^ 
1028.  — Ntcessity  of  distinguishing 
the  intellectual  cut,  which  consists  in 
intuition,  from  the  sensitive  and  the 
tationcU  acts,  which  consist  in  sen- 
sitive and  intellectual  percept ion<;, 
ii63ff. — The  term  of  the  sensitive 
act  is  matter y  ibid, — Tht  cut  us  primus 
is  nlso  called  essential  in  opposition 
tu  the  other  acts,  which  are  termed 
cucidentalj  1 380  n, — The  act  is 
known  by  its  object^  and  not  vice 
versa,  i'^i2.~~ A ugmentatioft  of  act, 
what  it  is,  and  why  so  called,  1442. 

AciiON,  is  the  act  of  a  being  or  of  any 
activity  whatsoever,  621.— In  us  it  is 
distinguished  from  pcusion,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  done  by  our  spontaneous  will, 
663. — In  general,  every  action  may 
be  considered  as  an  event  ox  f cut,  616. 
— How  we  can  gain  the  concept  of 
it,  618  (see  Cause). — Tn  regard  of 
sensations,  every  action  is  at  the 
same  time  a  passion,  and  we  distin- 
guish them  only  relatively  to  the  agent 
and  to  the /o/i^»/,  453  «. — The  first 
is  considered  on  the  part  of  its  prin- 
ciple, the  second  on  that  of  its  term, 
964  and  983.— They  mutually  ex- 
clude each  other,  984.— Difficulty 
which  may  be  found  in  this  doctrine, 
1205.     (See  Perception.) 

Every  action  is  limited  in  two 
ways,  i.e.,  by  its  duration,  and  by 
the  degree  of  its  intensity,  766— and 
it  may  be  taktn  as  a  measure  of  time. 


769. — Given  a  duration,  the  quantity 
of  action  is  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
tensity, 772. — This  relation  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  agent  and  to  the 
patient,  774. — Between  two  given 
instants  many  actions  may  take  place 
varying  in  quantity,  785.  — An  action 
may  be  reiterated  an  indefinite  number 
of  times  beyond  those  instants,  786. 
— Actions  may  take  place  of  an  in- 
definitely shorter  and  shorter  dura- 
tion, 787.  —  Observaium,  however, 
does  not  notice  extremely  brief  actions 
as  distinct  one  from  the  other,  but 
notices  them  as  one  sole  action,  789. 
— Every  action  of  a  limited  being  has 
a  ttrm,  either  outside  the  agent,  or  dis- 
tinct from  its  commencement,  1433. 
By  first  and  secotui  cution  vit  mean 
the  same  as  actus  primus  and  se- 
cundus,  53a  —Action,  considered  in 
itself,  is  a  universal  ;  but  when  felt, 
it  is  particular  and  determinate,  Aid,, 
and  691  (see  Existence).  — C<7/w//^j: 
cution,  what  it  is,  782. 

Action,  one  of  Kant's  forms  subor- 
dinate to  relation,  381. — Whatever 
formal  element  there  may  be  in  it,  it 
consists  in  its  possibility  only,  ibid. 

Active,  whatever  acts  as  active  beings 
667  n.  — Active  faculty,  1 294.  — Active 
facts,  those  which  are  produced  by 
our  spontaneous  will,  662 — and  of 
which  we  are  the  cause  and  the  sub- 
ject, 666.  -  In  this  sense,  motion  is 
distinguished  into  cutive  and  passive, 
according  as  it  is  done,  or  received 
and  suffered,  by  us,  800. 

Activity,  the  force  proper  and  internal 
to  the  nature  of  a  being,  662. — In 
what  sense  attributed  to  bodies, 
1016-1018. — In  man,  his  activity  is 
a  fact  which  proves  at  the  same  time 
his  passivity^  663,  665. — Sensitive 
activity  as  admitted  by  the  Author, 
74  n. — The  first  of  all  activities  is 
that  of  being,  as  given  in  the  primi- 
tive idea,  and  it  is  one,  1448. — The 
free  cutivity  is  that  inmost  ener^ 
which  man  experiences  in  himself, 
aid  which  constitutes  his  free-will, 
1298. — It  is  acquired  by  means  of 
abi>tract  ideas,  1031. — Abstract  ac- 
tivity confounded  by  some  with  real, 
1422. 

Actual,  is  that  which  is  in  act,  or  is 
produced  by  an  act,  such  as  actual 
knowledge,  528  n.  (see  Existence 
and  Being) — distinguished  (xom  po' 
tentia/,  848  h. 
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Actuality,  the  same  as  existence^  530. 
(See  Act.) 

Actuation,  every  real  mode  which 
can  take  place  in  being,  649. 

Ad  Absurdum  (reducti^ — a  scholastic 
term,  meaning  an  argument  drawn 
from  a  contradiction  found  between 
the  premisses  and  the  consequences, 
1053  n. — To  what  principle  it  is 
subject,  ibid, — One  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  secure  modes  of  reasoning, 

II43«- 
Ad  hominem  {argutmntum),  scholastic 

term,   indicating  a  special   kind   of 

argument,  97,  846  n. 
Ad  Pudorem  (argumetitum),  when  to 

be  used,  1 146  n. 
Adventitious,  all  that  is  added  or 

supervenes  to  a  thing,  ^nthout  being 

necessary  to  it,  73^7* 
Advertence,     intellectucd    attention 

fiven  to  that  which  we  know  or  feel, 
97  n. — There  may  be  sensation 
without  advertence^  863  and  n. — Ad- 
vertence is  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ings not  of  the  sense^  ib. — Importance 
of  this  distinction,  927. — It  may  be 
expressed  by  different  names,  ibid, 
n. — When  given  to  sensations,  it  is 
the  application  to  them  of  the  idea 
o{ beings  ibid. — Its  law  :  *  That  which 
we  advert  to  is  the  term  of  our  intel- 
lectual attention,*  928. — It  falls  more 
easily  on  distinct  perceptions  than  on 
those  which  are  confused,  929. — The 
chronological  order  of  advertences 
is  the  inverse  of  that  of  sensations, 
713  w.  —and  of  that  of  direct  cogni- 
tions, 1383  n. 

^Esthetics,  *  the  Science  of  the  beau- 
tiful.' Its  principle  consists  in  the 
idea  of  beauty ,  629. 

Affirmation,  an  operation  proper 
to  the  understanding,  246  n, — when 
united  with  a  negation^  it  forms  a  per- 
fect equation  with  nothingness,  566. 
— It  may  be  conjoined  with  intuition 
in  one  and  the  same  act  of  the  soul, 
iiz.mt\y  perception,  63  n. 

Agent  signifies  every  being  that  does, 
or  is  capable  of  doing,  an  action, 
1206.  — Its  nature  is  determined  by 
that  of  its  sensible  action,  1 208 — 
through  which  we  know  it  by  con- 
ceiving it  as  a  being,  ibid, — in  oppo- 
sition to  that  which  is  patient  or 
acted  upon  (see  Action).  Every- 
thing which  acts  on  us  is  known  to  us 
as  something  foreign  to  us,  1188. — 
Agent  in  extettsion,  corporeal  agent. 


and  actual  assent  (see  Body). — Act* 
ing  force  and  acting  intellect  (see 
Force  and  Intellect). 

Alteration,  any  kind  of  change 
which  happens  in  bodies  when  placed 
in  certain  respective  positions,  693. 
How  we  can  form  the  idea  of  it,  694. 

Analogy  (one  of  the  secondary  prinr' 
ciples  of  reasoning)  must  not  hie  too 
freely  applied,  299  n. — may  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  errors,  1292,  13 1 8, 
1396  n, — It  is  founded  on  experi- 
ence, but  is  more  extended  in  its 
reach,  306. — Its  universality  distinct 
from  the  universality  of  fact,  309. — 
When  it  is  that  the  argument  from 
analo^»y  is  opposed  to  the  right  method 
of  philosophy,  1084. 

Analysis,  that  operation  by  which 
the  mind  distinguishes  the  elements 
capable  of  being  discerned  in  any- 
thing, 1454.— The  faculty  oi abstrac- 
tion belongs  to  it,  1029. — It  is  the 
correlative  of  synthesis,  1264  n, — 
and  always  presupposes  it,  343  and 
n,  — The  two  are  the  second  means 
by  which  we  obtain  the  knowledge 
of  essences,  1 220- 1 22 1 .  — Was  made 
by  Locke  the  first  operation  of  the 
human  spirit  in  the  formation  of 
ideas,  64. — Reid  maintained  the  con- 
trary, 117. 

Analytical,  according  to  Kant,  are 
those  judgments  in  which  the  predi- 
cate results  from  the  analysis  of  the 
subject  itself  to  which  it  is  attributed  -  - 
called  also  explicatory,  in  opposition 
to  synthetic,  which  he  terms  argu- 
mentative, 342. — Known  to  Plato, 
ibid,  n, — That  part  of  Logic  is  called 
analytical,  which  employs  itself  in  ana- 
lysing concepts  and  judgments,  361. 
(See  Method  and  Knowledge.) 

Angels.— We  can  think  of  them  with- 
out the  need  of  sensible  images,  401. 
— The  question  on  their  existence  is 
different  from  the  question  as  to  the 
concept  of  them,  ibid, — According  to 
S.  Thomas  they  differ  from  man  in 
this,  that  in  their  actus  primus  they 
understand  themselves  and  the  act  by 
which  they  understand,  713  n, — For 
the  formation  of  cognitions  they  re- 
quire intelligible  species,  11 09 — 
whether  we  can  have  a  rigorous  proof 
of  their  existence,  1 209  and  n. 

Animal  part,  that  which  feels. — How 
and  when  the  movement  of  the  "ani- 
mal in  space  is  possible,  is  a  question 
belonging  to  anthropology,  917  it. 
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Animal  instinct,  518. 

Animals.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  they  proceed  in  their  operations 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  do,  239.  — 
Leibnitz  confounds  their  operation 
with  that  of  Empirics,  299;;. — Power 
which  ihey  can  exercise  over  their 
nerves,  897. — They  operate  by  in- 
stinct^ not  as  the  consequence  of  a 
c(^nition,  244  n. 

Antecedents  (logical  and  psychologi- 
cal) of  V.  Cousin,  601. 

Anticipations  of  Epicurus,  what  they 
are  and  with  what  they  correspond, 
1246  and  1262. — He  placed  the 
principles  of  all  reasoning  in  them, 
ibid, 

Apodeictic,  or  demonstrative^  the  op- 
posite of  hypothetical^  is  predicated  of 
that  evidence^  necessity ^  and  certainty 
which  flow  from  the  form  of  the 
human  intellect  or  from  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  without  need  of 
any  other  data  of  experience,  299  n. 
and  1 342- 1 344. 

Appearance,  one  of  the  elements  of 
illusion  as  opposed  lo  reality^  1069. 
— The  sensible  appearance  of  things 
is  admitted  even  by  Sceptics,  1065  and 
«.— The  reed  mode  is  distinct  from 
\\it  apparent  xoxAq  of  a  thing,  1085.— 
For  a  thing  to  appear  to  us  is  the 
same  as  for  us  to  conceive  it,  1092.  — 
In  what  sense  the  Transcendental 
Sceptics  call  the  facts  of  the  mind 
apparent t  1 098  n. 

Apperception,  distinguished  by  Leib- 
nitz from  perception  ;  by  the  first  he 
means  a  modification  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  or  our  ideas  after  we  have 
become  conscious  of  them  ;  by  the 
second  he  means  those  ideas,  or 
modifications  of  them,  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  279  «.,  283. — We 
might  therefore  call  apperception  any 
sensation  adverted  to  or  thought  of, 
296  //. 

Application,  that  operation  of  the 
mind  which  refers  one  thing  to  another. 
— It  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  fact,  351 
—  which  takes  place  in  the  form  of  a 
judgment,  322  n,  —  It  may  be  distin- 
guished into  actual  BXi^ possible,  1 1 36 
and  «. — What  is  the  principle  of  the 
possible  application  of  the  idea  oi being 
to  subsistent  things,  1158.  -  What  is 
requisite  that  it  may  be  valid,  I159- 
1160. 

Applied  :  whatever  we  consider  in  re- 
lation to  a  thing,  to  which  it  b  re- 
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ferred  by  the  mind,  e.gr.  applied idecu, 

574. 

Apprehension  is  that  act  by  which  the 
mind  apprehends  anything,  1209  n. 
— It  is  called  simple  or  pure  when 
that  thing  is  considered  purely  aspos- 
siblCf  logn,  and  no  -hence  it  is  the 
intuition  or  idea  of  a  thing  apart  from 
the  judgnunt  affirmative  of  its  sub- 
sistence, 495  and  n, — Apprehension 
is  exempt  from  error,  1246— and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  perception, 
ibid,  and  n, — It  is  also  termed  natural 
and  necessary,  because  produced  in 
us  by  nature,  and  it  constitutes  intel- 
lectual eviiience,  1 338  and  1340. — 
Confounded  by  Reid  with  imagina- 
tion, 115  n. — lie  inquires  whether  it 
precedes  sensation  and  memory^  11 1- 
112  and  denies,  in  opposition  to  the 
disciples  of  Locke,  that  it  precedes 
the  operation  of  judgment,  115-120 
and  n.  — since  it  contains  a  judgment, 
129  and  131-132. 

Representative  apprehension,  ac- 
cording to  Condillac,  is  the  property 
which  an  idea  has  of  re^)resenting 
something  different  from  itself  to  the 
mind  that  apprehends  it,  87. 

Aptitude,  is  an  abstract  iHea,  526. 

Arabian  School.  (Sec  Schools  of 
Philosophy.) 

Arbitrary,  that  which,  for  being  what 
it  is,  depends  wholly  on  the  will, 
299  ;/. 

Arbitrium,  in  common  parlance, 
judgmeni,  1282  n.  -  liber um  arbi- 
trium or  free-will,  /^/V/.  -  constituted 
by  the  understanding  and  will  in  that 
part  which  depends  on  ourselves, 
1286. 

Archetype,  the  complete  specific  idea 
of  anything  -a  rule  and  measure  to 
which  we  refer  the  other  ideas  of  the 
same  species,  650—  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing at  it,  ibid.  n. 

Aspect  {view,  look)  corresponds  with 
the  Latin  term  Species,  948. 

Assent,  that  operation  of  our  spirit  by 
which  we  adhere  to  any  proposition, 
1052 -was  confounded  by  Reid  and 
Kant  with  intuition,  1048  //.  (See 
Persuasion)  -  is  the  product  of  two 
causes,  1350  «.  —The  ancients  recog- 
nised two  ways  of  giving  assent  to 
error,  1303  ;/.  We  cannot  always 
suspend  assent,  1 302, — Error  arises 
from  an  unjust  suspension  of  assent 
1328-  1330.-  We  escape  many  errors 
by  a  full  assent,  which  is  at  the  same 
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time  provisional y    1303- 1306. — The 

assent  to  the  first  principles  is  deter- 
mined by  their  evidence,  1338. 

Association  of  ideas^  how  explained 
by  Plato,  277  fu — by  means  of  it  we 
are  enabled  to  complete  the  percep- 
tion of  bodies  made  by  the  sense  of 
sight,  949  n. 

Attention,  that  fciculty  by  which  we 
fix  our  intellectual  activity  upon  any 
thing  whatever  present  or  past,  74, 
80.— Condillac  distinguishes  two  at- 
tentions, that  of  sense  and   that  of 
memory y  78. — The  last  he  calls  active^ 
the  first  passive  attention,    ^^  n.  — 
The  first  is  that  by  which  we  actually 
perceive  a  real  individual,  the  second 
by  which  we  have  the  remembrance 
of  things  previously  perceived,  95^  — 
Proof,  against  him,  that  attention  is 
neither  senscUion  nor  memory ^  79.  — 
We  can  fix  our  attention  on  two  ideas 
without   being  obliged  to   compare 
them  together,  81. — Hence  it  is  dis- 
tinct  from  judgment y   82,    83  -and 
cannot  explain  it,  95  n.  — Direct  at- 
tention, not  to  be  confounded  with  re- 
flection ^  685  n.    (See  Advertence.  ) 
The  attention   of  the  mitid  might, 
however,  in  some  way  be  discrimi- 
nated from  that  oisense^  by  our  calling 
the  former  intellective^  the  latter  sen- 
sible and  instinctive^  449.  -  The  latter 
would  thus  not  differ  from  the  faculty 
of   feeling,  unless   we   called    it   its 
natural  actuation^    ibid. — This    has 
also   been  called   sensitive    tension^ 
685  n. 

Attribute,  that  which  in  a  judg- 
ment is  attributed  as  proi)er  to  a  sub- 
jecty  341 — such  as  >\i^  particular  asA 
real  existence^  which  by  intellectual 
perception  we  recognise  in  things y^/^ 
by  us,  357. — Hence  it  is  distinguished 
from  (htpredicable,  which  is  existence 
in  general  not  yet  attributed,  ibid. 
(See  Predicate.) 
Authority,  an  extrinsic  principle  of 
certainty y  1053 — but  particular  and 
subordinate  to  the  general  principle, 
ibid.  H.-  may  be  the  criterion  of 
rcfex  ccgnitioft  in  matters  which 
belong  to  the  domain  of  the  sensus 
com  munis,  11  $6  and  1353.—  Diinne 
authority  supplies  for  the  infirmity  of 
human  reflection,  1324. 


Beasts.     (See  Animals.) 

Beauty   constitutes  the  principle  of 


i^sthetics  571 — as  such,  it  is  de- 
fined the  first  principle  of  all  reason- 
ing concerning  the  beautiful,  ibid. — 
belongs  to  the  order  of  pure  ideas^ 
629. 
Being,  with  limitations  {ens\  *  That 
which  is,*  620. — Every  being,  con- 
sidered in  its  logical  possibility^  is  uni- 
versal and  necessary >,  1 428-9.  — In  a 
being  there  always  is  something  which 
is  necessary  for  us  to  be  able  to  think 
it,  and  something  which  is  not  ncces- 
s(uyy  649. — That  which  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  constitution  of  a  being,  may 
be  necessary  for  \is  perfection,  ibid, — 
What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  'to 
supply  being  from  the  intelligence,* 
622  and  n,  — We  cannot  think  of  any 
appurtenance  of  a  beingwithout  think- 
ing the  being  itself,  620. — Every 
being,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  under- 
standing, has  a  mode  of  existence 
totally  different  from  that  which  it 
has  in  the  ^^' world,  250  ». — Beings 
follow,  in  their  operations,  certain 
laws  which  are  not  arbitrarily  im- 
posed, 1013.— To  say  that  a  being 
can  be  produced  with  continuous 
succession  is  an  absurdity,  790. 

Beings  may  also  be  distinguished  as 
follows  :  agent  sjid  patient,  667  n. — 
archetypal  being,  or  the  complete  spe- 
cific essetue  of  a  thing,  650  deter- 
miuate  being,  having  a  first  act  which 
is  necessary  to  it,  and  second  cuts 
which  are  not  necessary,  649 — dia- 
lectic or  mental  being,  i.e.  any  object 
of  thought  obtaine<l  by  abstraction 
and  considered  in  se  by  the  mind,  638. 
— A  subjective  existence  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  it,  627.  — In  certain  cases 
its  real  subject  is  our  spirit  itself,  637. 
Great  attention  is  necessary  in  order 
not  to  confound  it  with  a  real  being, 
1242.  —  The  mental  entity  remaining 
after  abstraction  is  a  generic  mental 
idea,  655-  itianimnte  being,  which 
is  gathered  from  the  matter  of  feeling, 
II 68 — nominal  being,  distinguished 
from  mental,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  real,  12^— perfect  being,  and 
imperfect  or  defcctri'e  being,  649,  650 
n.  (See  Species.  )— The  simple  beings 
of  Leibnitz.    (See  Monads.) 

Beings  {spiritual).  They  can  be 
thought  without  any  need  of  a  sensible 
image,  401.  —The  question  about 
their  existence  is  different  from  that 
about  the  concepts  we  have  of  them, 
ibid.    (vSce  An(;els.) 
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Being  in  general  {esse\  distinguished 
from  being  with  limitations  {ens)^ 
483  «. — The  two  words,  esse  and 
ens^  were  often  used  indifferently  by 
the  Ancients,  ibid,  — It  is  a  fact  that  we 
think  being  in  general^  398.  —This  is 
the  same  as  to  have  the  idea  of  beings 
399. — Being  is  knowable  through 
itself,  1224. — Consequences  flowing 
from  this  absolute  and  essential  know- 
abUness  of  being,  1229- 1 232. — The 
idea  of  being  is  the  most  universal 
of  all  ideas,  and  the  last  of  all  abstrac- 
tions^ 396,  409.  (See  Existence.  )  — 
In  what  sense  the  Author  says  it  is 
the  la^t  of  all  abstractions^  455.  — To 
think  of  being  in  general  is  more  es- 
sential to  our  spirit  than  to  think  of 
ourselves,  1035. — Being  in  general 
must  not  be  confounded  with  God, 
1033. — Being  has  two  modes,  the  one 
objective2Ji<di  the  Q\\itx  subjective y  and  is 
identical  in  both,  331.  —This  fact  was 
not  observed  by  Kant,  ibid,  and  332. 
— Being  in  general  is  outside  all 
genera^  472  n. — It  takes  the  name  of 
initial^  with  reference  to  all  things, 
because  it  is  common  to  all  things  as 
the  beginning  of  them  ail,  1 180,  1181. 
— It  is  the  principle  of  all  o\xx  percep- 
tions^ 1437,  1439. — As  such  it  is  the 
thing  in  potenttd  remotd^  1181  —and 
may  be  defined  as  *  The  act  of  l)eing  * 
in  an  initial  state  and  without  its 
terms,  1423.  —It  may  also  be  called 
logical  being y  I4S8. — This  necessary 
logical  being,  by  completing  itself 
identifies  itself  with  necessary  meta- 
physical beingy  1460. — We  must  not 
confound  potential  being  with  being 
in  acty  1035  //.  —  *  Most  actual  being  * 
{ens  actiiaiissimum)y  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Itinerariumy  538  n. 

Being  has  two  modes,  the  ideal 
and  the  real ;  the  first  is  form  and 
the  second  is  matter  oi cognitioHy  1 166. 
—  The  real  is  of  two  species,  ibid.  — 
The  ideal  can  never  be  confounded 
with  the  real,  555. — At  the  same  time, 
the  ideal  is  not  nothing,  556.—  It  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  mind  which 
intuites  it,  and  there  Ls  no  power  that 
can  destroy  it,  1458.  — It  stands  before 
the  mind  as  a  fact,  and  nothing  more, 
557.  -The  primal  intuition  of  it  pre- 
cedes every  judgment,  552.  —It  is, 
however,  present  to  the  mind  in  an 
imperfect  way,  inasmuch  as  the  mind 
does  not  see  its  terms,  1 177  -  but  sees 
only  its  activity  (the  pure  activity  of 


being),  1178. —This  activity  is  two- 
fold, the  one  essential,  which  is  com- 
pleted in  its  own  self,  but,  as  thus 
completed,  is  not  seen  by  us,  and  the 
other  not  essential,  by  which  it  ter- 
minates in  contingent  beings^  1 1 79.  — 
The  first  step  of  its  activity  in  refer- 
ence to  contingent  beings  is  towards 
i\i^f  fill  specific  essence ;  then  it  reaches 
its  term,  yih\c\i\s  subsisteruCy  1181. 

Ideal  being,  when  appliedy  changes 
itself  into,  and  terminates  in  all  the 
essences  of  things,  1453 — and  it  is 
of  a  marvellous  fecundity,  1456. — 
Considered  in  its  various  relations,  it 
takes  as  many  different  names,  such 
as  possible  being y  indeterminate  beings 
being  taken  universally  y  objective  beingy 
etc.,  10,  12.  -As  the  fount  of  know- 
ledge, it  is  truth  ;  as  the  fount  of  sub- 
sistence, it  is  goody  145 1. — Considered 
in  its  two  elements,  it  takes,  zs>  first 
activityy  the  form  of  the  four  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  and,  as  absolute 
unityy  it  takes  the  form  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  quantity,  1452.  Considere<l 
in  itself,  it  is  a  similitude  as  well  of 
real  finite  beings  as  of  the  infinite 
real  beingy  and  can  be  predicated 
univocally  of  both,  1460. 

Blind  [bom)  (tlie)  perceive  indefinite 
space  and  can  understand  mathe- 
matics, 839  and  875. —Experiments 
made  on  them,  732  n,  -Whether 
touch  becomes  refined  in  them,  or 
their  advertence  to  sensations  is  per- 
fected, 897.  —What  is  experienced 
by  them  in  the  first  moments  of  re- 
ceiving sight,  910. 

Blindness  of  mind  :  whence  it  arises, 
1327.— i9/tW  force,  1314.  — 5/fW 
faculty,  1 3 II. 

Body  :  -According  to  Leibnitz,  it  is  a 
union  of  simple  monads,  283  n. — 
Observation  on  the  meaning  attri- 
buted to  this  word,  1014.  -It  does 
not  include  any  idea  of  an  activity 
exercised  on  our  spirit,  1015. — The 
activity  usually  attributed  to  body 
does  not  emanate  from  its  nature 
taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  10 16- 10 18. 
—  How  ^tf</K  was  defined  by  Berkeley, 
Reid,  and  Kant,  328.— In  general, 
body  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of 
sensible  quaditieSy  and  the  proximate 
cause  of  our  sensati<ms,  667.  The 
body  is  a  limited  being,  680  cannot 
be  confounded  with  God,  682— is 
not  an  aggregate  of  sensations,  749 
--its  essence  is  not  extension^  750 
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the  one  and  that  of  the  others,  842. — 
Importance  of  well  understanding 
the  communion  which  the  seniient 
body  has  with  the  felt  in  extension, 
843,  844. 

Proof  of  the  complex  unity  of  our 
sensitive  body,  849,  850.— On  this 
unity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  851  — 
yet  the  feeling  of  the  same  is  mani- 
fold, 852,  853.— Our  body,  whether 
perceived  subjectively,  or  extra-sub- 
jectively,  is  always  the  same  entity, 
983— but,  considered  under  different 
aspects,  it  presents  itself  as  two 
different  natures,  984.  -Considered 
as  co-subject^  it  manifests '  its  union 
with  the  soul,  999-1001. — Viewed 
under  various  relations,  it  is  at  once 
mcUtery  term^  and  object ^  1006— is 
the  permanent  term  of  the  first  act 
of  our  sensitivity,  loio — is  the 
nuUter  of  our  fundamental  feeling, 
when  considered  in  its  passivity  in 
respect  to  that  feeling,  1013. — The 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  our  body 
is  the  criterion  of  the  existence  of 
other  bodies,  760. — Application  of 
this  criterion,  761,  762.  (See  Co- 
SUBTECT.) 


Categories  of  Kant,  or  forms  of  the 
intellect— ihQ  twelve  universal  ideas 
or  predicates  under  which,  according 
to  Kant,  it  is  necessary  to  classify 
the  realities  which  we  perceive,  327. 
— They  are  divided  into  four  classes  : 
quantity^  quality^  relation^  and  mo- 
dality,  ibid, — He  says  they  are  con- 
ditions of  intellectual  perception  or  of 
experience  J  but  they  are,  in  fact,  only 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  external 
things,  335.— He  confounds  the  two, 
336.  —Like  the  <i  priori  knowledge, 
they  are  furnished  with  the  two 
characteristics  of  necessity  and  uni- 
versality,  and  are  therefore  pure 
cognition,  361. — Between  the  Cate- 
gories, which  are  wholly  pure^  and 
the  sensations,  which  are  wholly 
empirical^  he  places  time  as  medium^ 
362— which,  by  uniting  itself  with 
the  first,  produces  the  schemcUa^  ibid, 
—  and  these,  uniting  with  the  second, 
produce  the  real  beings  thought  by 
us,  ibid, — Kant  gives  no  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  twelve  categories, 
369  and  «.  — but  since  the  first  three 
classes  depend  on  the  fourth,  they 
cannot   be  considered   essential  and 


original y  375. — Afodality  iXont  could 
deserve  that  title,  376— and,  amongst 
those  subordinate  to  modality,  possi- 
bility only,  378-380. 
Cause,  that  which  produces  an  effect, 
350.  —  Cause  and  effect  are  correla- 
tive terms,  the  one  being  included  in 
the  other,  ibid, — The  axiom,  *  Every 
effect  supposes  a  cause,'  how  ex- 
plained by  Hume,  316  and  n. — 
Whether  the  proposition,  *That 
which  happens  must  have  a  cause,' 
be  an  d  priori  synthetic  judgment  in 
the  sense  of  Kant,  351.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  an  action,  is  the  being 
by  which  it  is  produced,  627. — The 
formal  cause  of  ideas,  what,  473  n. 

The  idea  of  cause  is  the  idea  of  a 
being  which  produces  an  action  out- 
side itself,  621,  622. — All  have  this 
idea,  but  not  all  know  the  origin  of 
it,  615.—  This  origin  is  explained 
when  the  way  is  explained  by  which 
we  rise  to  it  from  the  idea  of  fc^t^ 
616. — Analysis  of  the  proposition 
'  Every  fact  necessarily  implies  a 
cause  capable  of  producing  it,'  617. — 
On  the  action  being  perceived  through  . 
our  sensitivity,  we  implicitly  perceive 
also  the  being  which  produces  it, 
618,  619— since  we  cannot  perceive 
any  appurtenance  of  a  being  without 
thinking  the  being  itself,  620. — The 
way  in  which  this  is  done  is  explained 
by  the  application  of  the  innate  idea 
of  beings  621. — The  idea,  therefore, 
of  cause  is  formed  by  supplying 
being  in  the  intellectual  perception  of 
an  action,  622. 

The  idea  of  cause  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  idea  of  subject,  637. 
— A  cause  is  also  a  subject  when  the 
thing  produced  does  not  pass  away 
from  it,  638— or  in  those  facts  in 
which  the  human  spirit  is  active, 
666.— The  cause  of  our  sensations, 
distinct  from  ourselves,  is  a  sub- 
stance, 675—  and  is  therefore  limited, 

677. 

Principle   of    Causation :   one   of 

the  first  principles  of  reasoning, 
which  is  thus  expressed  :  *  We  can- 
not think  a  new  entity  as  being 
without  a  cause,*  567. —It  flows 
from  the  principles  of  cognition  and 
conirculiction,  569 — erroneously  con- 
sidered by  Des  Cartes  as  that  by 
which  we  know  the  existence  of 
bodies,  976-978— forms  a  perfect 
equation  with  the  principle  of  cog- 
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nition,   1 169— is  well  applied  to  de- 
duce the  existence  of  God,  121 2. 

Cause,  one  of  the  fornts  of  Kant, 
subordinate  to  relation^  381. 

Cause  (First  and  Last).    (See  God. ) 

Cehiainty,  *A  firm  and  reasonable 
persuasion  in  conformity  with  truth,* 
1044 — distinguished  from  truths  1045 
— and  from  persuasion j  1046. — It  is 
the  result  of  three  elements :  truthy  per- 
suasion^  and  reason,  1047 — can  never 
be  blind,  1048. — Its  subject  always 
an  individual,  1052  n, — It  is  de- 
stroyed by  scepticism,  317. — Cer- 
tainty proceeds  from  a  necessity, 
1344 — and,  like  necessity,  is  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  apodeictic  and  hypo- 
theticj  ibid. 

The  criterion  of  certainty.  Des 
Cartes  places  the  fountain  of  cer- 
tainty in  d  priori  knowledge ,  305. — 
The  importance  of  discovering  this 
criterion,  1040,  1041. — It  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  ground 
of  all  propositions,  1058. 

There  are  two  principles  of  Cer- 
tainty;   one  of  them  expresses  the 

.  essence  of  truth,  the  other  the  sign  of 
it,  1050,  105 1. — The  one  \s  intrinsic, 
the  other  extrinsic,  1053. — These 
are  also  its  criteria,  1 338-1353. 
(See  Common  Sense.)  The  second 
is  reducible  to  the  first,  1054 — which 
is  therefore  called  supreme,  and 
consists  in  the  intuitive  vision  of 
truth,  1055  and  must  be  one  only, 
1061,     (See  Idea  of  Being.) 

From  what  facts  absolute  certainty 
may  be  deduced,  1087  «.  It  is  an 
error  to  divfde  certainty  into  exter- 
nal and  internal,  1138. — Proof  of 
the  certainty  of  the  immediate  in- 
tellectual perception  of  the  Ego, 
II 99  and  1203— and  of  that  of  the 
perception  of  bodies,  1208. — From 
these  two  perceptions  we  deduce  by 
reasoning  the  certainty  of  the  beings 
that  do  not  fall  under  our  perception, 
1209-1212. 

Change.  (See  Alteration.  Mu- 
tation. ) 

Chemical  properties  oi  bodies,  693. 

Christianity.  Method  of  Christian 
philosophy  on  the  nature  of  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  briefly  set  forth, 
1097  nn. — Christianity  will  always 
save  mankind  from  universal  scep- 
ticism, 1157  «.  (See  Religion.) — 
leads  men  to  truth  by  correcting 
their  morals,  1377.— The  individual 


has  in  Christian  society  a  secure 
means  for  making  certain  of  the 
truth,  1376. 

Circle.  The  mathematical  distinct 
from  iht  physical,  671  n. 

Classification  (the)  of  the  indivi- 
duals  of  a  genus  can  be  obtained 
only  by  means  of  a  common  idea, 
188. — Erroneons  opinion  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  189. — To  clcusify  is  to 
assign,  by  means  of  a  judgment,  a 
given  thing  to  that  class  or  division 
to  which  the  predicate  belongs,  44, 

57- 
Cogitative  Force  :   what  it   is  ac- 
cording to  S.  Thomas,  622  n. 
Cognition.     (See  Knowledge.) 
Collection  ;  no  such  thing  in  nature, 
but  only  separate  individuals,  346  n, 
— Abuse  01  this  term  by  Adam  Smith, 

157. 
Colours,  perceived   by  the  eye  as  a 

superficies  on  which  they  are  distri- 
buted with  certain  constant  propor- 
tions, 910. — How  they  are  signs  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  size  and  dis- 
tance of  things,  912,  913. — In  the 
sensations  of  colour  there  is  a  subjec- 
tive and  an  extra-subjective  part,  914. 
— They  have  no  similarity  with  the 
qualities  of  the  things  they  indicate, 
ibid,  and  n. — Intimate  relation  of 
motion  with  colour,  917,  918. 

Common  (the),  is  the  pure  idea  ob- 
tained by  abstrcution  exercised  on  a 
particular  idea,  43.  — It  does  not  exist 
outside  the  intellect,  60. — Cannot 
be  given  by  the  sense,  61 — is  a  rela- 
tion of  many  individuals  with  that 
which  is  in  the  mind,  247  and  «. — 
The  senses  cannot  perceive  it,  ibid. — 
Self-contradiction  of  Aristotle  herein, 
249. 

Common,  adjunct  of  being,  398 — of 
sense,  1 145-6. 

Communication  (Bridge  of),  what, 
842  and  1082. 

Comparison,  an  operation  of  the  soul, 
in  which  by  [one  sole  act  of  atten- 
tion we  take  two  objects  at  once, 
81  ».— distinguished  from  attention, 
82-4— consists  in  dividing  what  is 
proper  in  the  two  ideas  from  what  is 
common,  in  order  to  discover  their 
diff*erence,  85— or  their  resemblance, 
86. 

Complete,  added  to  species,  corre- 
sponds with  Plato's  ideas,  507. 

Complex  ideas  are  those  which  we 
reduce   to   unity  by  means  of  some 
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relation  seen  to  exist  between  them, 
504 — the  several  complex  groups  of 
ideas  may  be  termed  vtodes  of  ideas, 
507-8 — a  given  action,  considered  in 
its  totality,  may  also  be  designated  as 
complexy  782. 

Composition,  an  operation  of  the  un- 
derstanding, to  which  we  may  also 
reduce  divmoftf  1251  n. 

Comprehend.     (See  Knowledge.) 

Comprehensive,  a  name  given  to 
some  ideas,  in  opposition  10  vot'df 
1416. 

Concave  and  Convex,  adjuncts  of 
body,  or  of  surfaces,  986. 

Concept,  conception^  or  idea  (the)  of 
a  thing,  cannot  be  had  without  our 
first  thinking  its  existence^  353— that 
is  to  say,  without  a  judgment,  355. — 
The  form  of  a  concept  is  not  the 
concept  itself,  346. — The  concept  of 
a  subject  is  not  the  subject  itself,  360. 
— Error  of  Kant,  361  and  «. — Sub- 
stantial concept.  (See  Essential.  )  — 
Anterior  concepts,  according  to  Kant, 
are  the  universal  notions  necessarily 
presupposed  by  sensations,  and  serv- 
ing as  attributes  to  the  beings  per- 
ceived by  us,  341. — Pure  concepts  are 
those  which  have  in  them  nothing 
of  the  sensible  elementy  but  flow 
directly  from  a  primitive  idea  only, 
397 — and  are  distinguished  from  the 
non-purej  which  take  their  matter 
more  or  less  from  sense,  ibid, — Pure 
conception  of  V.  Cousin,  1238  n, — 
Primitive  concepts,  501. — EUmen- 
tary  concepts  of  an  idea,  578. — The 
first  concepts  we  have  of  a  thing, 
613  «.,  1036,  1037.  (See  Primal.) 
—Universal  concepts  denied  by  the 
Sensists,  1330  ».— Conception  of  a 
thing,  the  same  as  to  conceive  it  as  pos- 
sible, 542  and  543. — Conception  dis- 
tinct firom  persuasion,  592  n, — What 
is  the  first  of  all  conceptions,  1437. 
— Contradictions  of  the  Sceptics  on 
the  nature  of  conception,  1092-1095. 
— What  the  conceptio  universalissima 
of  the  Dogmatists,  1063  n,  —Common 
conceptions,  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning,  1 145. — When  are  we  said 
to  have  the  perfect  conception  of  a 
thing,  1225. — Conception,  accord- 
ing to  D.  Stewart,  is  the  same  as  the 
simple  apprehension  of  Reid,  174. 

Conceptualists,  a  philosophic  school 
intermediate  between  the  Realists 
and  Nominalists f  195.  — Wherein  they 
agree  and  wherein  they  differ,  196. — 


Conceptualists  are  those  philosophers 
who  say  that  the  universal  is  a  con- 
cept of  the  mind,  so  that  outside  the 
mind  nothing  exists  of  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  universal,  196  /;. — 
They  must  be  placed  amongst  Sub- 
jectivists,  ibid, — How,  according  to 
these,  particulars  become  universal, 
197, — How  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  Nominalists  in  the  question 
on  the  necessity  of  language,  199. 

Concreated.     (Sec  Creation.) 

Condition,  all  that  is  required  for  a 
thing  to  be  possible,  304  n,  and  524 
— or  also  the  mode  and  the  various 
determinations  of  the  thing,  335. — 
Individual  conditions,  495  n. 

Configuration,  or  Contraction,  terms 
used  by  Erasmus  Darwin  to  signify 
ideas,  992. 

Confusion,  that  state  in  which  the 
mind  cannot  discern  the  truth,  1327. 
— The  confusion  of  ideas  has  its  seat 
in  the  faculty  of  reflection,  1329  n, — 
and  if  it  supposes  error,  it  proceeds 
from  a  bad  disposition  of  the  will, 
1369. — Confused  ideas,  792. — Con- 
fused perception,  902.  —Confused 
notion,  ibid,  n. 

Conjunction  of  time,  substituted  by 
Hume  for  connection  of  cause  and 
effect,  312,  314  and  320. 

Consciousness  cannot  err  in  regard 
to  the  principal  modifications  under- 
gone by  ourselves,  1246. — ^Attests  the 
existence  of  the  fundamental  feeling, 
and  of  our  own  and  other  bodies, 
708  n. — What  it  deposes  in  the  fact 
of  our  external  sensations,  879-881  — 
and  what  as  to  the  extra-subjective 
part  of  them,  882. — Consciousness 
oi  reasoning,  what  it  is,  671  n. 

The  fact  of  consciousness  laid  down 
by  Reinhold  as  the  starting-point  of 
philosophy,  1390. — How  this  fact  is 
described  by  Cousin,  1430. — Whether 
it  be  true  that  the  study  of  conscious- 
ness is  the  study  of  humanity,  ibid,  n, 
— What  may  be  understood  by  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  1476. 

Consideration,  an  intellectual  act 
taken  by  the  Author  as  S3monymous 
with  observation,  or  advertence,  927  n. 

Contingent  things  can  have  only  a 
morcU  necessity,  299  n, — Dictum  of 
the  Ancients,  *  Contingent  things  are 
not,  God  alone  is,'  1 1 74  n. 

Continuity  is  found  in ^«ra/i/7»  with- 
out mutcUion,  795. — Its  law  errone- 
ously applied  by  Leibnitz  to  the  pas- 
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sage  from  mechanical  impression  to 
perception,  290  //.  —  Continuity  in 
succession,  absurd,  790  -  for  it  would 
imply  the  admission  of  an  infinite 
number  of  things  really  distinct  from 
one  another,  795. — In  motion,  it  is 
phenomenal  ov^y^  814 — to  say  that  it  is 
real,  would  be  an  absurdity,  815.-— In 
body  and  in  space^  it  has  no  intrinsic  re- 
pugnance, 824.  —  In  extension^  its  idea 
consists  in  the  possibility  of  referring 
the  feeling  of  extension  to  any  assign- 
able part,  823.  (See  Sensation.) — 
The  contmuity  of  time  is  simply  the 
possibility  of  assigning  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  any  action  whatever  to 
any  of  the  points  thinkable  in  a  given 
length  of  time,  791. — ^^It  is,  therefore, 
a  vague  idea,  because  those  assign- 
able instants  cannot  be  summed  up 
together,  792. — il/Jr«/a/ continuity  of 
motion,  in  what  it  consists,  819. — 
The  continuity  of  phantasms  is  similar 
to  that  of  external  bodies,  885  w. 

Continuous  [simple)  is  a  fact,  though 
inexplicable,  794 — has  no  parts,  825 
— but  may  have  limits,  826. — These 
limits  are,  potentially^  comprised  in 
the  unlimited  continuous,  827— and 
are  mental,  828.  —If  they  are  taken 
away,  the  continuous  remains  without 
parts,  829.  — In  what  sense,  therefore, 
we  may  say  that  the  continuous  is  di- 
visible ad infinitiimy%y:i.  --S.Thomas 
defines  it  as  *  That  which  has  infinite 
parts  in  potentiii,  but  none  in  act^^ 
ibid. 

Contractility  (vital),  696  n. 

Contraction.  (See  Configura- 
tion.) 

Contradiction,  is  one  of  ih^  Jirst 
principles  of  reasoning,  561 — thus 
expressed,  *  We  cannot  think  being, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  non-being,^ 
ibid.— Analysis  of  this  principle, 
562-564. — It  is  derived  from  the 
'principle  of  cognition,'  565-567. — 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  innate, 
but  acquired,  566.— It  is  impugned 
by  Sceptics,  604, — Its  defence,  605. 
—It  is  formed  by  logical  necessity,  and 
is  the  source  o{  metaphysical  necessity, 
1460  n. 

Conventional,  are  those  signs  on  the 
value  of  which  all  are  agreed,  521.^- 
The  term  conventional  as  applied  to 
language,  522. 

Convex.    (See  Concave.) 

Co- PERCEPTION,  the  contemporaneous 
perception  of  two  things,  802. 


Copula,  the  word  which  in  a  judg- 
»i<7;/ unites  predicate  to  subject,  338. 

Copy,  when  perfectly  similar  to  its  ex- 
emplar, is  called  true,  1 1 14. 

Co-SENTiENT,  said  of  our  body  felt  as 
one  with  ourselves,  701 — and  also  of 
the  bodily  organs,  747  and  987, 

Co-sUBjECT,  that  whtch  is  perceived 
together  with  the  subject,  983  —how 
distinguished  from  extra-subject,  986. 
By  considering  our  living  body  as  co- 
subject,  we  acquire  a  clearer  notion  of 
it,  999. —Relation  between  the  ex- 
terncU  body  and  the  body  considered 
as  co-subject,  1003- 1004. 

Created,  so  S.  Thomas  calls  the  light 
of  the  intellect,  1063  n, — and  S. 
Augustine  says  that  the  limits  under 
which  it  appears  to  the  mind  are 
concreated  with  man,  ibid. 

Creation,  inexplicable  to  man,  11 78 
«.—  Why  it  implies  the  positive  idea 
of  God,  which  we  have  not,  1239.  — 
Creation  not  necessary  in  the  sense 
of  some  French  thinkers,  11 79  «. 

Credence  or  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  thing  in  conformity  with  the  idea 
we  have  of  it,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  idea  itself^  177  «.  — must  not  be 
confounded  with  perception,  528  n, 
— The  name  of  credence  or  opinion 
is  also  given  to  any  proposition  what- 
ever to  which  a  man  may  either  give 
or  refuse  assent,  1045  and  «. — Ac- 
cording to  S.  Augustine,  believing  is 
distinct  from  knowing,  1053  n. — 
Common  sense  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  common  beliefs,  1 147. 

Credulity,  is  vicious,  and  belongs 
to  those  who  err,  1362//. 

Criterion,  a  rule  or  norm  with  which 
we  compare  propositions  in  order  to 
discover  their  truth  or  falsehood. — 
Criterion  of  certainty  and  its  appli- 
cation, 1 044- 1 244.  The  intrinsic 
criterion  of  certainty  considered  in  its 
principles,  1 338- 1 34 1  — and  in  its  con- 
sequences, 1 342- 1 345 .  —  Extrinsic 
criterion  of  certainty,  1 349- 1362. — 
Criterion  of  truth,  1372-1377.  -The 
criterion  of  intellectual  evidence,  not 
to  be  had,  1348  n. 

By  finding  the  definition  of  body, 
we  find  also  the  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  its  existence,  754. — What 
is  the  general  criterion  of  the  judg- 
ments regarding  the  existence  of 
bodies,  and  what  is  its  application, 
754-762. — Particular  criterion  of  the 
existence  of  external  bodies^  and  its 
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application,  876,  877. — Criterion  of 
the  size  zxA  figure  of  bodies,  and  its 
application,  922-940. 

"Data^  01  first  data  of  expen'etue.  They 
are  not  principles  of  reason  (since 
they  have  something  arbitrary  in 
them),  but  elements  of  our  reason- 
ings, 299  n. — They  serve  as  guides 
of  our  judgments,  1309. — Necessity 
of  distinguishing  between  the  various 
kinds  of  data,  in  order  not  to  fall  into 
error,  ibui.^  and  1310-1314. — How 
erroneous  data  can  arise,  1325  ;;. 

Definition  is  the  principle  of  every 
science t  573 — hence  divisioriy  ibid. — 
It  is  obtained  by  separating  the  gene- 
ric element,  and  then  combining  the 
differentia  wiX^DiSXf  12^2  n, — Scientific 
knowledgey  that  which  can  be  reduced 
to  a  definition,  528  n. — Definitions 
are  distinguished  into  common  or  rml- 
gar^  and  scientific ^  871  n,  and  1252 
n, — We  must  begin  with  the  former 
and  end  in  the  latter,  iHd, 

Demonstration,  the  deduction  of  one 
truth  from  another  which  is  admitted 
as  beyond  doubt,  234  n, — Philosophy 
cannot  set  out  from  demonstration, 
but  must  set  out  from  observation^ 
1467. — Two  species  of  demonstra- 
tion, one  a  priori^  and  the  other  d, 
posteriori^  I457» 

Depth,  one  of  the  three  dimensions  of 
solid  space,  838. 

Determination  or  Determinate- 
NESS,  every  mode  of  being,  435. — 
Determination,  primary  and  second- 
ary, c9a — The  idea  of  determinate 
number  includes  also  the  idea  oi finite, 

790. 
Dialectic.    (See  Mental.) 
Difference,  that  which  distinguishes 
one  thing  from  another,  1252  n. — 
Specific  difference  of  things,  1458  if. 
— Quantitative  and  qualitative  differ- 
ences, 1400. 
Direct,  in  opposition  to  refiex,  is  that 
first  knowledge  which  we  have  of  a 
thing  by  intuition, — The  appellation 
of  relatively  direct  may,  however,  be 
given  also  to  any  cognition  whatever, 

1347  n. 

Discernment  {instinctive),  how  dis- 
tinguished from  judgment,  246  n. 

Distance  of  bodies,  perceived  by  means 
of  the  sight  associated  with  touch  and 
motion,  917-919. — The  criterion  ne- 
cessary for  not  erring  in  this,  930, 

931. 


Distinction  (the)  between  things  is 
perceived  by  adverting  to  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  severally  experience 
from  them,  897  //.  and  900  n. — The 
contrary  of  distinction  is  termed  con- 
fusion, 902  n. 

Diverse  from,  and  Outside  of  us, 
what  these  two  things  are,  and  how 
distinguished  one  from  the  other, 
834. — They  have  been  confounded, 
1082  n, — A  part  of  our  body,  per- 
ceived extra-subjectively,  may  be  said 
to  be  outside  us,  834  n,  — To  seek  to 
know  how  our  spirit  perceives  the 
'diverse from  itself  is  an  intellectual 
intemperance  of  the  Sceptics,  1090- 
1093. —Diverse  is  opposed  to  identi- 
cal, outside  to  iftside,  1079. — Diverse 
is  also  distinguished  from  contrary, 
1099. 

Divisibility,  a  property  of  bodies  com- 
prised in  extension,  885. — What  is 
meant  by  the  divisibility  of  the  con- 
tinuous, 830. — The  indefinite  divisi- 
bility of  time  is  simply  a  mental  pos- 
sibility, 788. 

Division  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  573. 
— It  may  also  be  reduced  to  compo- 
sition, 125 1  n.     (See  Indivisibles.) 

Doctrine  (esoteric)  of  Phto  and  the 
Ancients,  470  n.  —Reflection  gives  a 
scientific  character  to  our  cognitions, 
1 26 1 — by  means  of  that  attalysis  and 
synthesis  which  completes  them,  1264 
and  n.  (See  Philosophy  {learned), 
and  Being.) 

Dogmatism,  as  opposed  to  Scepticism, 
302  n. — What  was  the  teaching  of 
the  ancient  DogmcUistsl  1063  ;/. — 
They  overlooked  the  subjective  ele- 
ment in  knowledge,  1225  n. 

Doubt  cannot  be  the  principle  of  phi- 
losophic thought,  and  always  sup- 
poses certainty,  318  and  n. — It  is  the 
one  only  form  possible  of  Scepticism, 
113 1  n. — Methodic  doubt  of  Des 
Cartes,  1478. 

Dreams  (from)  Idealists  draw  an  ar- 
gument against  the  existence  of 
bodies,  whereas  they  are  a  proof  of 

it,  763- 
Duration,  one  of  the  limits  of  action, 
766. — Successive  duration  gives  the 
idea  of  time,  767. — The  relation  of 
the  duration  of  one  action  to  that  of 
another  gives  the  measure  of  time, 
768.—  Difficulty  of  thinking  duration 
without  succession,  796.  —  Successive 
duration  is  perceived  simply  as  the 
possibility  of  a  given  quantity  of  ac- 
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tion  being  obtained  by  means  of  a 
given  degree  of  intensity  in  that  ac- 
tion, 776.  Speaking  of  complete 
things  or  actions,  duration  means 
their  unchanging  permanence  in  a 
given  state,  795. — In  this  kind  of  du- 
ration the  continuous  is  found,  ibid. 
Dynamic.     (See  Vitality  or  Life.) 


Eclecticism,  a  philosophical  system 
now  (a.d.   1830)  rife  in  Italy,  99  n. 
—One  of  the  effects  of  the  German 
Philosophy,   1049. — In  what  it  con- 
sists, 1049  n. 

Effect,  that  which  is  produced  by  a 
cause^  350. — Every  event,  considered 
as  beginning  to  exist,  is  conceived  as 
an  effect,  352. — How  it  differs  from 
accident,  568.—  Imr^iediate  effects,S$$. 

Ego  or  I,  the  term  we  npply  to  the 
substantial  feeling  proper  to  Our- 
selves, 440  «.  -The  idea  of  /or  E^o 
is  distinguished  from  the  feeling 
thereof,  439 — and  is  preceded  by  the 
idea  of  being,  442.  The  intellectual 
perception  of  the  Ego  must  also  be 
distinguished  from  the  same  Ego  con- 
sidered as  2ijeeiing,  980,  981. — The 
perception  of  the  Ego  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  feeling  or  as  an  in- 
tellectual act,  982  n.  (See  Subject, 
Spirit,  and  Reason.)— The  phe- 
nomenal Ego  of  Kant  was  erroneously 
made  by  him  the  source  of  all  the 
knowable,  1400. — Tht  Ego  of  thought 
is  the  starting-point  of  the  system  of 
Fichte,  and  the  Ego  of  feeling  of  that 
of  Schelling,  1396  and  1422.  — The 
activity  of  the  Ego  of  Fichte  is  made 
by  him  the  producer  of  all  that  is 
outside  of  ourselves,  and  to  which  we 
give  credence,  1398. 

Egotism  (the)  of  our  days  by  what  pro- 
duced, 453  n. 

Elementary,  those  most  abstract 
ideas  which  are  always  supposed  in 
men's  reasonings,  558. 

Empirics,  are  those  philosophers  who 
base  their  reasonings  on  data  of  expe- 
rience, and  start  from  the  principle  of 
analogy,  299  «. — and  empiric  judg- 
ments those  which  are  formed  by  the 
same  experimental  method,  344. — 
Empiric  intuitions,  according  to 
Kant,  are  those  which  result  from  the 
union  of  his  schemata  with  sensations, 
362. 

Encyclopedists  (French),  187. — 
Their  influence  on  subsequent  writers, 


1386. — With  them  the  sciences  had 
no  orderly  unity,  1465. — Their  aim 
in  the  compilation  of  their  Dictionary, 
ibid,  «.     (See  D'Alembert.) 

Energy,  speaking  of  bodies,  it  is  their 
actual  existence,  588  n. — in  general, 
it  is  that  force  or  operating  substance 
with  which  every  corporeal  being  is 
endowed,  667 — and  which  is  the 
cause  of  our  sensations,  676. — In  it 
the  essence  of  bodies  consists,  692. 
It  is  limited,  677 — in  two  ways, 
namely  in  intensity  and  in  duration, 
766. — These  may  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased, 767. — Their  relation  is  in- 
variable, 770. — Energy  may  be  con- 
ceived in  three  ways,  589 — is  an 
element  of  the  idea  of  body,  690. 

Enthusiasm,  how  distinguished  from 
divine  inspiration,  1273  n. — False 
enthusiasm,  whence  it  proceeds,  and 
what  are  its  effects,  1414  n,  and  1416 


n. 


Enunciation,  exposition  of  our 
thoughts  regarding  anything,  533  n. 

Equability  of  time,  what  is  meant  by 
i^  777  —whence  we  get  the  idea,  772. 

Error,  2l fictitious  knowledg',  produced 
by  the  faculty  of  judgment,  or,  as  the 
Ancients  said,  of  the  word  of  the 
mind,  1355. — It  may  take  place  in 
two  ways,  1 358. — It  is  always  an 
ignorance,  1 36 1,  1 362  and  n. — How- 
soever small  an  error  may  be,  it  will, 
in  time,  become  the  fruitful  source  of 
many  other  errors,  280  n. — When  we 
know  the  nature  of  error,  we  can  also 
know  its  cause,  1247. — Its  seat  is  in 
the  understanding  alone,  1 248  -and 
precisely  in  the  judgments  posterior  to 
the  intellectual  perceptions,  1249. — 
It  always  consists  in  a  synthesis 
wrongly  made,  1 250,  1251. — One  of 
its  causes  is  the  abuse  of  language, 
1252-1256  and  w«.  — It  is  not  pos- 
sible in  regard  to  ideal  being,  or  to 
the  first  principles  of  reason,  or  to 
certain  truths  of  fact,  1246.-  How 
we  are  to  understand  the  expression, 
errors  of  sense,  1248  i». 

Error  begins  with  the  popular 
knowledge,  and  grows  worse  in  the 
philosophical,  1275,  1276. — The 
greatest  danger  of  error  arises  from 
the  facility  with  which  we  take  the 
part  for  the  whole,  ibid. — It  proceeds 
from  the  will,  1279  -hence  its  cause 
lies  in  the  will  itself,  1280.— Excel- 
lent doctrine  of  Malebranche  on  this 
I       point,  ibid. — It  is  an  act  by  which 
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the  understanding,  prompted  by  the 
will,  refuses  assent  to  what  it  already 
knows  as  true,  1285. — In  this  act 
there  is  always  a  fiction,  1 286.  — The 
occasional  causes  of  error  are,  the 
similarity  of  the  false  to  the  true,  and 
the  itulination  of  the  will  to  the  first 
rather  than  to  the  second,  1 287- 1 290. 
— Its  general  formula  may  be  this  : 
•  A  consequence  which  does  not  follow 
from  the  premisses,'  1293. — In  what 
cases  error  is  most  likely  to  ensue, 
1299,  1300  and  «.  —  What,  and 
whence,  are  the  errors  of  Mathema- 
ticians, 1 30 1  and  ». — How  we  may 
avoid  many  errors,  1302- 1306. — 
Error  may  be  termed  a  creation  of 
man,  made  through  his  faculty  of 
reflection,  1372. 

Error  is  distinguished  into  material 
zsA  formal^  1309' — Thewfl/rrw/has 
two  causes,  i,e.  a  blind  power,  and 
a  fallible  authority,  1310-1312.— It 
can  take  place  in  the  mathematical 
and  phjrsical  sciences,  1314. — It  does 
not  depend  on  ourselves,  1325  and 
«. — cannot  always  be  avoided,  1306 
n.  and  1307 — but  we  may  avoid  the 
evil  of  it,  1308  and  «. — In  regard  to 
the  principles  of  the  moral  and  meta- 
physical sciences,  formed  error  only 
can  take  place,  13 14.  — Whether  man 
can  fall  into  formal  error  necessarily, 
is  an  extremely  difficult  question,  ilnd. 
If.— Examples  given  by  S.  Augustine 
of  thb  error,  first  in  popular,  and  then 
in  philosophic  knowledge,  1321- 
1324. — This  error  happens  when  we 
take  one  intellection  for  another,  1325 
—  this  supposes  a  confusion  of  ideas 
in  the  mind,  1^26-1^27 — proceeding 
from  the  will,  which  either  unjustly 
suspends  assent,  1 329-1 330  and  nn, 
—or  gives  assent  precipitously,  1331 
— from  the  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce the  inclination  of  the  will,  1332, 
1333. — How  formal  error  may  be 
overcome,  1330-1334. 
Essence,  that  which  is  contained  in 
any  idea  whatever,  646.  —  Strictly 
speaking,  essence  means  the  most 
universal  essence,  which  we  intuite  in 
the  idea  of  being,  647.  — All  the  other 
essences  of  things  known  to  us  are 
produced  by  this  one  essence,  1232. 
--In  what  sense  we  are  said  to  have 
the  knowledge  of  essences,  121 3.  — 
Their  simplicity  is  shown,  1215. — 
There  is  no  middle  term  between 
knowing    and    not    knowing  them. 


ibid,  n, — a  simple  essence  being  con- 
tained also  in  a  composite  idea,  ibid, 
— We  have  four  means  of  knowing 
essences,  viz,  perception,  analysis 
and  synthesis,  signs,  and  integration, 
1220. — What  is  the  force  of  these 
means,  1221,  1222. — The  essences 
of  things  constitute  the  principles  of 
all  the  sciences,  1453  and  n. — and  of 
all  the  reasonings  that  are  formed 
about  them,  572. 

S.  Thomas's  definition  of  essence, 
1 214.  —  Meaning  improperly  attri- 
buted to  this  term  by  the  Modems, 
1 2 16 — and  their  consequent  denial  of 
essences,  121 7. — The  error  in  the 
knowledge  of  essences  is  in  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  the  idea 
we  have  of  them,  121 8. — Essence  in 
potentid,  or  potential  essence,  essence 
in  the  mind,  or  mental  essence,  idea, 
truth,  representations  and  simi- 
larities, are  expressions  nearly  equi- 
valent, 1143;;. — Determinate  essence 
is  the  thing  in  potentid proximA,  1 181. 
— The  common,  or  most  universal 
essence  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
all,  92.  —  Complex  essences  are  the 
result  of  synthesis,  1221. 

The  essences  of  things  are  those 
which  constitute  genera  and  species, 
193  n. — hence  their  distinction  into 
generic  and  specific,  646. 

The  generic  essence  is  formed  by 
abstraction  exercised  on  the  abstract 
specific  essence,  653— and  this  in  three 
ways,  654. — There  are  also  real, 
mental,  and  nominal  generic  essences, 
65  5, 656.  — The  real  essence  is  thought 
of  by  means  of  positive  cognitions, 
14 16  -  the  nominal  hy  means  of  nega- 
tive cognitions,  ibid. — The  nominal 
comprises  two  elements,  i.e.  the  uni- 
versal  essence,  and  the  relation  which 
a  thing  positively  known  by  us  has 
with  it,  ibid.  n.  —  There  are  therefore 
positive  and  negative  essences,  1234. 
—  How  negative  essences  can  be 
known,  and  into  how  many  species 
they  are  divided,  1 221  //. — We  know 
them  by  distinguishing  the  judgment 
on  the  subsistence  of  a  thing  from 
its  representation,  1234-1236.  — The 
nominal  essence  is  always  deficient 
in  something,  1095  ».  — Strictly 
speaking,  a  nominal  essence  would 
be  that  whose  genus  is  formed  by 
its  name  only,  194  w. 

The  specific  essence,  in  its  highest 
sense,  is  what  we  think  in  the  perfect 
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idea  of  a  thing,  i.e.  in  the  idea  of  a 
thing  furnished  with  all  the  perfection 
suitable  to  its  nature,  648. — Specific 
essences  are  known  by  perception^ 
1 22 1. — They  are  of  three  kinds :  com- 
plete, abstract y  and  full  though  im- 
perfect, 650/1.  and 65 1-53.  (See  Spe- 
cific Ideas.)— Importance  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  abstract  from  the  /w//, 
657-59.  (See  Substance). —  The 
essence  known  to  us  of  a  thing  is  not 
always  the  real  specific  essence^  1095 
n.  —Essence  has  been  confounded  by 
the  Sceptics  with  existatce,  ibid, — 
The  fuU  specific  essence  is  the  first 
step  of  the  activity  of  being,  1 181. 

Essential,  that  which  forms  and  con- 
stitutes the  substantial  concept  of  a 
thing,  307  n. 

Eternity,  the  eighth  characteristic  of 
the   idea  of  being,  433  — hence  the 
form  of  human  reason  is  said  to  be 
eternal,  1106. 

Etymology,  esteemed  by  the  Ancients 
a  necessary  part  of  Logic,  1063  n. 

Event.  We  conceive  it  as  an  effect, 
351. — Analysis  of  this  proposition, 
352. — An  event  without  a  cause  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  569.  (See 
Accident.) 

Evidence.  According  to  Condillac, 
the  evidence  of  reason  is  different 
from  that  of  sense,  305  -or  of  under- 
standing and  sense,  two  things  which 
some  have  confounded,  1348. — It  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  simple  vision, 
however  clear,  1340. — Intellccttial 
evidence  is  the  apprehension  of  the 
logical  necessity  oiz.  proposition,  1 340. 
— It  is  of  two  kinds,  apodeictic  and 
hypothetic,  1342,  1343.  — Its  charac- 
teristics, 1348.— False  evidence  of 
the  Sceptics  1153.— ^^^hether  there 
can  be  a  criterion  for  intellectual  evi- 
dence, 1348  n. 

Evil  {malum),  coming  from  Material 
Error,  what  it  is,  and  how  it  can  be 
avoided,  1307,  1308.    (See  Good.) 

Exemplar  (See  Type),  any  object  that 
is  taken  as  a  norm  of  other  beings 
similar  to  it,  1 1 16  -or  according  to 
which  we  think  and  act,  531  n, — It 
is  an  idea,  often  accompanied  by  its 
image,  ill 7 — especially  the  idea  of 
a  thing  in  its  most  perfect  state,  ibid, 
n. —  Difficulty  of  having  a  perfect 
exemplar,  1120  n. — This  would  be 
the  complete  specific  idea,  or,  in  default 
of  it,  the  best  that  we  can  have,  ibid. 
—The  word  exemplar  is  also  appli- 


cable to  the  thing  itself  considered 
in  relation  \o  its  copy,  1 1 14. 

Existence,  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  a 
thing,  that  which  is  most  common 
and  universal,  41 1 — is  the  universal 
predicate  joined  to  things  in  order  to 
their  cognition,  332.— The  idea  of  it 
cannot  come  from  the  senses,  54. — 
The  conditions  of  the  existence  of 
external  things  were  confounded  by 
Kant  with  those  of  the  intellectual 
perception  of  them,  335,  336. — 
Whence  is  the  conception  of  it,  352. 
— Two  species  of  existence,  the  one 
logical,  and  the  other  metaphysical, 
1460.  —  Absolute  existence  con- 
founded by  Bouterweck  with  exist- 
ence in  general,  1410. — The  objective 
existence  of  a  thing  is  its  intelligi- 
bility, 331. — The  subjective  mode  of 
existence,  in  order  to  l)e  known, 
must  be  united  to  the  objective,  ibid, 
— Existence  is  distinguished  also  into 
idecU  and  recU,  357. — To  the  latter 
the  Author  gives  the  name  of  subsist- 
ence, ibid,  n,  —The  first  is  the  predi- 
cable,  the  second  the  attribute,  ibid, 
— Relation  between  the  two,  358. — 
Although  that  relation  is  one  of 
identity,  nevertheless  they  are  not  the 
same  thing,  as  was  supposed  by  Kant, 
363. — In  what  indeterminate  existence 
differs  from  sensation,  530. 

Existence,  one  of  Kant's  forms  of 
the  intellect,  subordinate  to  modality, 
375. — Proof  thit  it  cannot  be  an  ori- 
ginal and  essential  form,  377. — It  is 
included  in  the  idea  of  indeterminate 
being,  380— and,  considered  as  sub- 
sistence, it  adds  no  form  to  the  in- 
tellect, ibid.    (See  Possibility.) 

Expectation  (Instinctive)  of  cases 
similar  in  kind,  963,  964. 

Experience.  What  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  this  term,  304  n, — In  what 
sense  used  by  Kant,  303  n, —  He 
admits  without  examination  Locke's 
principle,  that  all  knowledge  comes 
from  experience,  302 ;  and  defines  it  as 
a  synthetic  union  oi  intuitions,  344. — 
Observation  on  this  expression,  ibid, 
n. — What  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  experience,  327.  —It  does  not  give 
us  necessary  and  universal  cognitions 
except  hy-wzy o{ analogy,  306.— The 
facts  shown  by  it  have  no  intrinsic 
necessity  in  them,  307  //. — distin- 
guished into  internal  and  external, 
312  n.  and  107 1  n, — Sensible  experi- 
ence is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  inclina- 
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tion  of  the  will,  1288 — which  gives 
rise  to  precipitancy  of  judgment,  1332. 

Extension,  a  primary  extra-subjective 
property  of  bodies^  882. — From  it 
there  arise  in  them  other  properties 
of  a  secondary  character,  885. — It  is 
real,  not  illusory,  846  and  n. — does 
not,  however,  constitute  the  essence 
of  bodies,  since  it  is  a  mode  of  that 
feeling  which  they  produce  in  us, 
750f  752,  and  757— is  always  the 
term  of  a  farcty  817  and  822  n. — 
The  extension  of  external  bodies  is 
united  in  one  and  the  same  surface 
with  that  of  our  fundamental  feeling  ; 
hence  our  perception  of  them,  843, 
844 — is  furnished  with  three  dimen- 
sions, 872.  — The  conception  of  it  is 
formed  by  the  aid  of  the  touch  com- 
bined with  motion,  ^^ 2.— Subjective 
extension  is  different  from  figured 
extension,  728  and  731. — The  sub- 
jective extension  of  our  own  body  is 
not  known  to  us  as  figured,  like  that 
of  external  bodies,  but  as  a  mode  of 
our  fundamental  feeling,  735  /i. — 
The  figure  of  the  extension  felt  by 
us  may  undergo  changes,  through 
changes  taking  place  in  the  figure  of 
our  sensitive  organism,  808. 

Extension^  considered  as  apart  from 
body,  is  an  abstraction,  820.  (See 
Space  and  Continuous.) 

External  or  Exterior,  that  which 
is  considered  as  outside  of,  and  not 
appertaining  to,  the  sentient  subject, 
or  which  comes  from  without  it,  995. 
Sense  is  called  external^  as  opposed 
to  the  internal^  478  n. 

Extra-subject,  differs  from  subject 
and  co-subject ^  1003. — How  the  con- 
cept of  it  is  formed,  1228.  — By  extra- 
subjective  the  Author  means  all  that 
is  perceived  as  outside  the  intelligent 
subject^  627.  — Our  own  body  also 
may  be  perceived  exlra-subjectively, 
628.  -The  extra- subjectivity  of  sensa- 
tion, 694  w.  -33 1 .     ( See  S  u  bject.  ) 


Fact,  every  action  joined  with  change, 
616 — also  the  matter  of  cognition^ 
1 1 66. — It  is  of  two  species,  ibid, — 
To  say  fact  is  10  express  a  certainty, 
708  n.  —  Facts  are  proved,  not  by 
reasonings,  but  by  observation,  $0, — 
The  boast  of  certain  modern  philoso- 
phers that  they  follow  the  method  of 
facts,  48/1.  and  1097  ;/.  —We  must  not 
assume  less  than  is  necessary"^  for  the 


explanation  of  facts,  26— nor  more, 
27.  —  These  two  rules  constitute 
the  principle  of  sujpciint  reason, 
ibid.  n. — which  is  the  least  possible 
that  can  be  admitted,  28. — The  suf- 
ficient reason  is  obtained  by  a  com- 
plete observation  of  the  facts,  an 
accurate  distinction  of  those  which 
are  characteristic  or  specific,  and  a 
just  estimation  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
3a — Those  are  in  error  who  trans- 
gress any  of  these  three  conditions, 
31-33.  — Characteristic  i^cis  are  those 
which  form  a  new  species,  and  arc 
thus  distinguished  from  similar  facts, 
or  those  which  vary  only  accidentally, 
38.  — Every  fact  of  external  experience 
is  only  an  effect,  312  n. — In  all  in- 
vestigations we  must  set  out  from 
facts,  and  afterwards  establish  prin- 
ciples, 48  w,  — 'Wit.  fundamental  fact, 
107 1  «. — The  fact  of  consciousness, 
1430. 

Factitious.  Some  call  by  this  name 
those  ideas  which  are  produced  by 
us,  393. 

Faculty,  is  often  used  as  equivalent 
Ko  power. — The  different  faculties  of 
the  sentiefit  and  intelligent  subject  are 
distinguished  by  various  names,  as 
the  izcwXlics  of  feeling  01  sense,  407  «. 
— or  sensitivity,  338  -  faculty  oi  ideas, 
or  intellect,  ibid,  —spiritual  faculties, 
410— faculty  of  integration,  14 14 — 
faculty  o{  judgment,  or  of  uniting  a 
predicate  to  a  subject  (called  also  the 
reasoning  faculty),  ^2fi— locomotive 
faculty,  or  that  by  which  the  soul  can 
change  the  mode  of  the  fundamental 
feeling,  803 — and  repeat  at  pleasure 
the  surfaces  of  a  space  we  have 
already  felt,  838.  (See  Motion.)— 
The  active  faculty  of  the  rational 
instinct  corresponds  to  the  faculty 
receptive  of  the  manifestation  of  being, 

524  «. 

Whether  there  can  be  a  faculty 
without  any  act  whatever,  280  n. — 
Every  faculty  is  a  particular  yffj/  act 
{actus  primus)  constituted  by  a  term 
essentially  adhering  to  it,  1008  and 
1021  —which  term  is  called  matter  if 
in  respect  to  the  faculty  it  is  passive, 
and  form  if  it  is  impcLssive,  ibid. — 
We  must  distinguish  a  faculty  from 
its  operation,  1008. — The  distinction 
of  faculty  from  operation  is  common 
to  all  antiquity,  II24  i». 
Faith,  how.  it  acquires  the  nature  of 
Christian  virtue,  I350«. — According 
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to  Fichte,  it  comes  from  the  activity 
of  the  Ego,  which  creates  the  world 
and  believes  it  to  be  undoubtedly 
true  and  real,  1398. 

Fantasy  or  Imagination,  a  faculty 
distinct  from  that  of  sense  and  intellect 
974— set  in  motion  originally  by  the 
physical  instincts,  1030. 

Fathers  of  the  Church.  (See  Pa- 
tristic Writers.) 

Feeling,  by  itself  does  not  constitute 
knowledge,  443.-  Corporeal  feelings, 
what,  6^^.— Subjective  feeling,  704. 
— Sublime  sentiment,  by  what  pro- 
duced, 1272. —The  relation  of  God 
with  feelings  is  that  (»f  supreme  good, 
1239. — To  have  merely  the  feeling 
of  a  certain  ctct  is  one  thing,  and  to 
be  conscious  of  it  is  another,  1394. — 
Many  have  confounded  feeling  with 
thought,  1392,  1408//.,  and  1411.  - 
The  interior  feeling  is  that  which  the 
soul  has  of  itself,  478  n, — The  feeling 
of  our  own  existence  is  *  an  internal 
p«  rmanent  feeling  endowed  with  par- 
ticular qualities,'  438. — The  feeling 
of  the  Ego  is  different  from  the  idea^ 
or  the  intellective  perception,  of  the 
Ego,  439-4 \\.  — The  feeling  we  have 
of  ourselves,  and  every  modification 
of  it,  is  a  term  of  the  being  which  we 
intuite  by  nature,  1180.  (See  In- 
tellective Perception.) 

Feeling  (fundamental)  (of  animal  life). 
Importance  of  this  being  clearly  de- 
lined,  548  ;i.  — It  proceeds  from  the 
conjunction  of  our  sentient  principle 
with  its  term,  696. —It  is  different 
from  life,  698 — ^has  its  seat  in  the 
sensitive  parts  of  our  body,  although 
we  do  not  always  advert  to  it,  699. — 
By  it  we  perceive,  subjectively,  our 
own  body,  701  — which,  through  its 
union  with  our  spirit,  becomes  part 
of  the  sentient  subject,  i^/V/.— The 
fundamental  feeling  begins  and  ends 
with  life,  705— and  is  always  sub- 
stantially the  same  activity,  although 
the  state  of  the  sensitive  part  of  our 
Ixxly,  and  the  feeling  itself,  may 
undergo  modifications,  ibid,  and  706. 
— This  feeling,  by  one  and  the  same 
act,  perceives  our  body  in  two  modes, 
the  one  substantial  and  the  other 
accidental,  ibid.—li  is  given  us  as  a 
fact  of  consciousness,  708  and  717. — 
Difficulty  of  reflecting  upon  it,  709. 
— It  escaped  the  notice  of  many 
philosophers,  710 — or  at  least  its  true 
nature  ^was  not  observed  by  them, 


711.  -  Whether  any  special  sensitive 
organs  are  necessary  for  our  advert- 
ing to  it,  712 -or  at  least  some 
sensible  representation,  713. — In  the 
chronological  order,  it  is  the  last  of 
the  feelings  we  advert  to,  ibid.  n. — 
It  does  not  inform  us  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  our  own  body,  but  causes 
us  to  know  it  in  quite  a  different  way, 
714. — It  extends  to  all  the  sensitive 
parts  of  the  body,  715 — which  it  feels 
continually,  716. — Four  obi>ervations 
on  the  air,  the  blood,  the  heat  and  the 
force  of  attraction,  which  go  to  prove 
its  existence,  ibid, — Vain  hypothesis 
of  those  who  describe  man  as  being, 
at  first,  like  a  statue,  718.— The  ex- 
istence of  the  fundamental  feeling  is 
proved  also  by  the  analysis  of  the 
Ego,  719. — How  this  feeling  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  settsitive  per- 
cepticm  of  external  bodies,  724-725. 

It  is  defined,  'A  fundamental  action 
which  we  feel  as  being  exercised  on 
us,  immediately  and  necessarily,  by 
an  energy  different  from  ourselves, 
which  action  is  pleasurable  to  us,  but 
may  be  varied  according  to  certain 
laws,'  726.  -Its  mode  of  existence  is 
extension,  730. — Nature  of  this  ex- 
tension, 731. — It  has  always  this  same 
mode  in  whatever  state  (primal  or 
modified)  it  may  be  found,  735.  — 
From  the  perception  of  the  moditica- 
tions  undei^one  by  us,  we  get  another 
proof  of  its  existence,  738-739. — 
What  arc  the  characteristics  of  its 
extension,  762.  -It  has  power  to 
move  the  body,  803. — By  its  exten- 
sion it  gives  the  first  measure  of  all 
size,  922. — Difficulty  of  adverting  in 
it  to  the  relative  position  of  its  parts, 
937  and  «.  -  Its  mcUter  is  our  body, 
1006  -but  not  with  all  its  properties, 
iOi2. — Laws  of  its  expansion,  loii. 
— Its  principle  is  the  activity  which 
moves  our  spirit  to  feel,  1013. — The 
fundamental  feelii  g  we  have  of  our 
own  body  constitutes  the  power  of 
external  sensitivity,  1022. 

In  the  fundamental  feeling  taken 
in  all  its  extension  all  our  powers 
are  united  as  in  one  sole  principle, 
1025. 
Felt  (sentito)  (the),  is  the  *  sensible' 
apprehended  by  the  feeling  anteriorly 
to  the  judgment  ;  previous  to  this 
we  have  not  the  concept,  but  sensa- 
tion only,  355.  — Thus  distinction  is 
the  golden  key  to  the  philosophy  of 
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the  human  spirit,  ibid, — The  felt, 
but  not  yet  perceived  by  the  mind, 
cannot  be  indicated  by  a  word,  358. 
— They^//  is  distinct  from  the  ima- 
gined, as  sensatiopi  is  distinct  from 
image^  518. — In  the  judgment,  the 
felt  becomes  the  subject,  and  the 
idea  of  being  the  predicate,  530. 

Fiction,  an  act  of  the  will,  appertain- 
ing to  the  faculty  of  the  word{verbum 
mentis)^  1355. 

Figure,  a  property  of  bodies  comprised 
in  extension,  885. — It  cannot  be  said 
that  in  space  one  figure  is  changed 
into  another,  939  ». — Sensible  figure, 

73  « 

Force  in  act,  the  primary  extra-sub- 
jective property  of  bodies,  882. — By 
it  is  meant,  not  any  kind  of  force 
generally,  but  a  force  which  operates 
in  a  given  mode,  883 . — In  it  originate 
other  forces,  which  are  modes  or  de- 
terminations of  it,  ibid.  (See  Action 
and  Energy.)  —  It  is  passive  in 
respect  to  the  act  which  it,  at  fir.^t, 
produces  in  a  being,  and  active  in 
respect  to  the  being  outside  of  itself, 
1013. — In  the  second  case,  it  is 
called  force  in  act,  454. — Whether 
the  force  of  elementary  bodies  operates 
in  the  direction  of  rays  emanating 
from  a  centre,  is  an  inquiry  yet  to  be 
made,  870  m. 

Radical  force,  1042  (see  Subject) 
— instinctive  force,  449  —  cogitative 
force f  622  If.  —  vitcil  force^  696  n. 

Form  (the)  of  human  reason,  according 
to  the  author,  is  one  only,  40 — and  it 
is  the  idea  of  being,  called  also  the 
form  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  intelli- 
gence, 474. — In  the  Modern  sense, 
form  has  a  different  signification 
from  that  given  it  by  the  Ancients, 
110^— form  of  a  power,  is  that 
object,  which  being  constantly  united 
to  a  subject,  places  it  in  2^  first  act, 
loio. — The  objective  form  is  the 
measure  of  the  sensible  and  subjective 
realities,  332. 

Forms  of  Kant,  seventeen  :  twelve 
of  the  intellect,  three  of  the  tecuon 
(termed  idects),  and  two  of  the  in- 
ternal  and  extemcU  sense,  326,  327 
and  367 — all  of  them  innate,  366 
and  n. — This  system  may  be  con- 
ceived in  two  ways,  ibid.  —  was 
refuted  in  Italy  before  it  appeared 
there,  ibid. — The  singular  regularity 
of  its  forms  might  reasonably  suggest 
a  doubt  as  to  iheir  being  correct  de- 


ductions, 368,  369. — One  and  the 
same  idea  is  ranked  by  Kant  under 
different  categories,  simply  because 
of  the  diversity  of  the  appearance  in 
which  it  might  sometimes  be  pre- 
sented, 370 — whilst  others,  which 
might  properly  be  added,  are  left  out 
solely  in  order  not  to  break  the 
regularity,  371. — Others,  again,  are 
wrongly  made  to  figure  among  those 
which  have  already  been  declared 
CcUegories^  372. — They  are  not  pure 
forms,  but  have  something  material 
annexed,  ibid,  n. — The  three  forms 
of  the  reason  may  be  reduced  to  one, 
373.  — Kant  confounded  in  them  that 
which  appertained  to  the  matter  of 
thought,  with  that  which  appertained 
to  the  Jbrm,  374,  —Not  all  the  twelve 
forms  of  the  intellect,  or  Categories, 
are  primitive  and  essential  forms, 
375 — and  they  can  be  reduced  to  one 
only,  namely  to  possibility,  376-382. 
(See  Modality).— The  two  forms 
of  the  external  and  internal  sense, 
namely  space  and  ti»ie,  do  not  belong 
to  the  intellectual  order,  383.  —Of  all 
the  seventeen  forms  of  Kant,  possi- 
bility alone,  or  the  idea  of  being  in 
general^  is  the  form  of  human  mind, 
384.  —This  form  is  not  subjective,  as 
Kant  maintains,  but  objective,  ibid.  — 
Others  have  reduced  his  forms  to  a 
smaller  number,  1382. 

Formal  part  (the)  of  knowledge  or  of 
ideas,  is  that  derived  from  the  form 
of  the  intellect,  393-395 — in  opposi- 
tion to  the  material  part,  396. — In 
its  primitive  state,  it  consists  in  the 
one  natural  and  permanent  intuition 
oi  possible  being,  ibid. 

Formation  of  ideas.  (See  Ideas). 
Knowledge  called  oi formation,  1 26 1 . 

Foundation,  in  the  sense  of  substance, 
must  be  understood  with  great  cau- 
tion, 609. 

Function,  the  office  fulfilled  by  the 
faculties  and  powers  of  any  subject 
whatsoever,  as  iYie  function  of  uftder- 
standing,  oi  judgment,  &c.,  341. 


Genera,  formed  from  the  essence  of 
things,  193  n,  (See  Ideas  and 
Species) — by  means  of  abstraction, 
490.  -Absurdities  of  the  Nominal- 
ists on  this  subject,  200-204. 

'Globe,'  a   French  journal,   quoted, 
220  and  685  n. 

Gnostics,  1416  «. 


'jt..\t.K.-iJ,   M^lfCA    ur    JtjiH^KA. 


c  His 
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i.'A  ji  the  tdumiiu 
H-nr  we  form  ie  ---i 
nutmce,  izi2.-thi> 
be  pTOttd  d  frUri  in 
b,k  Miei  of  Kl«^,  I4;7-I4*jO.— 
kcI>lH>D  of  God  with  Ttal  btim^, 
■wifftt  fiding:,  anA  miih  vUai,  1139- 
— Odd  as  tbns  knciin;  mav  be  ei- 
pres6cd  by  the  fcmnula  '  Bfing, 
ihonghl  in  Lis  compUlt  act,  1240.— 
Nfgalive  knowledge  of  God  suEcicnt 
for  msn,  II41  "d  1242- —  How 
thinp  are  known  by  God,  1232  ». 

The  idea  of  God  wa3  pLacfd  by 
Kai.t  amongiit  ihe  fonm  oj  r/msn, 
173,— What  Gtrl  L',  accotding  to 
kanl's  Cnliguf  cf  Pun  Krasen.  374 
an'l  B.  -  -  WKal  according  lo  Fichie, 
'3^-'39B  'i'<^  "-  according  10 
Schelling,  1400— according  lo  Bar- 
iliJi,  1417,  1428.  (.See  Nati-kE).— 
The  Neo-Plitonists  changed  God 
into  an  abstract  idea,  1418  n.~ 
Newtan  Ihoughl  it  neceasaiyto  attii- 
liiite  10  God  iiifinili  ipaic  as  sm- 
lorium,  85 1  n.  -  Error  of  Des  Cartes 
in  hit  a /rj'uri  detnonstittlion  of  the 
enislence  of  God,  1033  n. — of  Male- 
liranche  in  confounding  God  with 
ihe  idta  of  being,  1033. 


Hiin. 


i  the   r 


gimf  when  considered 
oitivity  a|)l  lo  be  completed  by  sub- 
sisleHci,  anil  thai  Mitnislence  essen- 
tially Immhle,  1451.  —  The  will  is 
moved  only  liya  Kood  known  to  it,  525. 
(liHiliNKSSandllADNess  (relative),  how 
undi-FBtood  when  we  speak  of  inslinel, 
246". 


The  intellucluj]  habits  dire 


Hahi:.  ooe  of  tte  seneo  caoses  whidi 
.'  10  one  thing  ntber 
liiaa  inotber.  IXSS— ibeicby  hniry- 
i=g  the  -md^miml,  1332.  — How  'his 
can  be  cnneaed,  1333,  1J34.— How 
habit  directs  the  btuitirt  Jaadljya 
takiof;  a  i^ht  meagimiient  of  sizes, 
919  ^ — Leiboiu  admits  mma/t  Heu 
as  oamia]  habttnde^  2S4. 

Hapfine^  placed  I7  Fkfaie  in  the 
conlonni^  of  the  Ego  to  the  super- 
sensible  order,  139S. 

Hakd>ess,  a  taciile  quality  of  bodin, 
the  efiect  of  force  diffiiscd  in  oettK- 
lim,  930. 

Haeiio>v  (pre-established)  in  the  ays- 
tern  of  Leibniti,  183.  —How  he  ex- 
plains by  it  the  connnanicalion  of 
soul  with  body,  999. 

Heakinc,  whether  and  how  it  per- 
ceives motion,  81a.  (See  Tot'CH 
and  Senses.) 

Hebetude  of  mind,  whence,  1327. 

HEREsits  (various)  derived  from  /'/.<- 
lonism     and    the    Jewish     Cabala, 


what  ) 


conditions,  473  n.— Wlien  it  passes 
into  thiory,  iiiif.— The  opposite  of 
AroDEiCTic,  399  ». 


1.     (See  Ego.) 

Idea,  the  same  as  iting  {au  or  ens) 
seen  by  the  mind  in  its  fwssibilUy, 
417-has  a  being  proper   lo  itself, 

spiritual,  and  superior  lo  all  cor- 
poreal sensations  and  ima|^,  77  n. 
—  The  idea  of  a  thing  means  a  foi- 
siblt  thing  or  an  exemfilar,  531  n. — 
What  is  its  relation  with  the  sub- 
sisient  thing,  S34--~We  may  have 
the  idea  of  a  thing  without  the  thing 
actually  subsisting,  402. — It  is  (he 
thing  itsell  less  the  act  by  which  it 
subsists,  ii8a.— The  inluilten  of  the 
idta  is  a  different  operation  from  the 
juJgmeHl  affitmalive   of  its  reaiisa- 
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tion,  ibid, — This  distinction  is  made 
also  by  S.  Thomas,  495  «. — Every 
idea  is  a  lighty  428. — One  and  the 
same  idea  may  serve  for  knowing 
many  things,  through  the  addition  of 
the  judgment  on  their  subsistence, 
1 1 1 7  /I.  Every  idea  is  a  determinate 
truth,  1218. 

Locke  and  Condillac  confound 
idea  with  sensation^  and  the  latter 
gives  the  name  of  idea,  not  to  the 
actual  sensation,  but  to  that  which  is 
preserved  in  the  memory,  87, — Ac- 
cording to  him,  an  idea  is  a  repre- 
sentation, or  representative  apprehen- 
sion of  something  different  from 
itself,  ibid, — It  is  proved,  on  the 
contrary,  that  inasmuch  as  every  re- 
presentation contains  an  universal 
element,  it  cannot  come  from  sensa- 
tion, 91-93,  and  97. — We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  an  idea  and  the  use 
of  it,  94. — For  an  idea  to  be  repre- 
sentative and  to  be  common  or  uni- 
versal, is  one  and  the  same  thing, 
107  n. — If,  with  Galluppi,  Reid, 
and  Degerando,  we  admit  ideas  to  be 
representations  of  things,  Scepticism 
is  inevitable,  l^^  n, 

Locke,  contrary  to  common  sense, 
distinguishes  idea    from   knowledge^ 
1 14. — Whether  every  idea  gives  some 
knowledge,  41   «.— How  ideas  are 
defined  by  Heineccius,  89  n, — and 
how  by  Hume,  106  «. — Difference 
between    image  or  phantasmy   and 
idia^    109  n, — In   a  limited   sense, 
ideas  may  be  called  by  the  names  of 
models,  types,  and  images,  *j*j  n.  and 
92   «.—  also  of  portraitures,   signs, 
indications,    107   n, — and   also,    ac- 
cording to  S.  Augustine,  by  that  of 
reasons,  106 1  n.     (See  Notions.) — 
Delusion  of  the  Sceptics  in  believing 
the  idea  to  be   something  external 
and  mediate,  585  «. — The  question 
as  to  the  existence  of  ideas,  raised  by 
Reid,  107  n,  — What  the  Schoolmen 
thought    of  the   same,   ibid, — They 
held,  that  the  idea  was  not  the  object, 
but  only  the  means  of  thought,  1 77  n. 
— It  is  not,  however,  the  entire  and 
perfect  means,  as  S.  Thomas  observes, 
975  n. — We  must  distinguish  it  from 
the   real    and    particular  quality  re- 
cognised in  the  thing,  333 — against 
Kant,  334— and  against  Reid,  ibid.  n. 
-What  are  the  ideas  of  Leibnitz, 
284,  285. 

The   idea  is,    by  its  own  nature, 


independent  of  the  real  thing,  177  ». 
— If,  in  order  to  avoid  Scepticism, 
we  confound  the  two,  we  fall  into 
the  opposite  error,  by  crediting  the 
mind  with  infallibility,  ibid. — It 
would  not  be  correct  to  say,  with 
Galluppi  and  others,  that  ideas  lay 
hold  of  and  invest  the  external 
objects,  ibid.  — To  be  persuaded  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  reality  is  a 
different  thing  from  having  the  simple 
idea  of  that  reality,  ibid,  and  407  n. 

Universality  is  a  necessary  element 
of  the  nature  of  ideas,  213  n. — In  the 
ideas  of  things  their  subsistence  is  not 
included,  407. — The  subsistence  may 
be  removed  without  touching  their 
possibility,  408.  — Some  ideas  are 
rightly  called  non-reflex,  but  none 
could,  without  impropriety,  be  termed 
small,  290  n. 

A  strange  opinion  of  Robert  Hook 
on  the  origin  of  ideas,  989  n. — To 
form  ideas,  an  activity  of  the  under- 
standing is  necessary,  966-968,  and  n. 

Ideas,  whether  formed  by  abstrac- 
tion or  by  a  judgment,  presuppose 
in  the  mind  a  universal,  43. — In 
general,  there  can  be  no  acquired 
idea  without  an  antecedent  one  to 
start  from,  68. — Ideas  are  acquired 
by  analysis  and  synthesis,  by  the  use 
of  signs,  and  by  integrcUion,  1220 — 
but  more  perfectly  by  perception, 
ibid. — The  order  of  ideas  is  distinct 
from  the  order  of  realities,  1431. — 
How  the  opposite  opinion  can  be  re- 
futed, 1441. — What  relation  God  has 
with  ideas,  1239. — Ideas  may  be  ex- 
changed one  for  another ;  hence  error, 
1327,  1328. 

The  characteristics  of  ideas  in  gene- 
ral are  the  same  as  those  of  the  idea  of 
being  from  which  they  are  all  derived, 
431. — They  differ,  however,  in  this, 
that  their  necessity  and  universality 
are  only  participated  from  the  idea  of 
being,  432. — Moreover,  they  arc  com- 
posed  of   two    elements,    viz.,   one 
invariable    and    one    variable,    the 
second  of   which    comes  from   the 
senses,   ibid.  —They  are,    therefore, 
more  or  less  determinate,  while  the 
idea  of  being  is  absolutely  indeter- 
minate, 435. 
Idea  of  being  (the),  proved  to  be  the 
origin  of  all  other  ideas  ;  ist,  from  the 
analysis  of  their  elements,  474.479 
-— 2ndly,  from  the  formation  of  human 
reason,    480-486 — 3rdly,   from   the 
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powers  which  produce  these  ideas, 
487-504 — 4thly,  from  a  summary 
classification  of  the  ideas  themselves, 
505-538— 5thly,  from  the  fact  of  this 
one  idea  being  sufficient  by  itself  for 
the  solution  of  the  general  difficulty 
as  to  their  origin,  539-557« 

We  may  seek  for  the  origin  of  this 
idea  in  two  ways,  413 — 1st,  from  the 
analysis  of  its  characteristics  we  can 
show  that  it  cannot  come  from  sensa- 
tions,4i4-437 — nor  from  the  feeling  of 
our  own  existence,  438-443 — nor  from 
reflection^  as  was  asserted  by  Locke, 
444-450—  nor  begin  to  exist  in  the  act 
of  perception,  451-466 — 2ndly,  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  in  us  antece- 
dently to  every  other  perception,  we 
deduce  that  it  must  be  innate^  467 — 
demonstration  of  this,  468. — It  was 
recognised  as  innate  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  471,  472. — What  are 
the  natural  steps  of  philosophy  to- 
wards the  reflex  discovery  of  this 
idea,  971. 

It  is  the  same  as  possible  or  ideal 
beings  397  and  409. — How  united  to 
our  spirit,  467  «. — The  opinion  of 
S.  Thomas  regarding  this,  ibid, — 
Whether  it  can  be  termed  cognition^ 
554  «. — Wliy  it  is  so  difficult  to  ad- 
vert to  its  presence  in  our  spirit, 
469-470. — We  make  use  of  it  as  a 
thing  with  which  we  have  always  been 
perfectly  familiar,  457. — Observation 
of  an  ancient  author  on  this,  ibid,  n, 
—  It  results  from  three  elements :  ex- 
istence, possibility,  and  indeterminate- 
ness,  424  and  434-436  «. — which 
elements  cannot  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  425. — It  differs,  therefore, 
essentially  from  sensation,  437 — holds 
our  spirit  in  an  cuius  primus,  im- 
manent and  immovable,  521  —  is 
wholly  outside  of  time,  797-799. 

It  is  termed  by  the  Author  the 
form  of  truth,  40 — the  one  form  of 
reason,  ibid, — and  of  the  intellect, 
1040— the  original  or  primitive  cog- 
nition, 280  n. — the  primitive  notion 
or  idea,  235 — a  light  rendering  our 
spirit  intelligent,  395 — the  one  and 
invariable  idea,  432 — the  first  and 
natural  intellection,  1065 — the  im- 
movable point  from  which  all  rea- 
soning starts,  \<^%—\\\t  fundamental 
fact  on  which  all  philosophy  is  based, 
1 07 1  n. — the  form  of  all  possible 
forms,  1088  n.-  the  innate  light, 
1245— the  1^1  '^^y  "f  ^11    human 


reasonings,  1246 — the  idea  purely 
and  simply,  the  primal  idea^  the 
parent  idea,  277  ».,  1062  and  1381 — 
the  essential  fiject  of  the  intellect  and 
the  reason — the  one  form  of  every 
cognition,  430 — ^ihe  objective  form 
of  thft  intellect,  lOio — the  species  of 
species,  1121. 

Characteristics  of  the  idea  of  being', 
objectivity,  415,  /^i6^possibility,  423 
— simplicity,  426 — unity  or  identity, 
427  —  universality,  428  —  necessity, 
429 — immutability  zxid.  eternity, ^it^'^ — 
indeterminateness,  434-436.  — From 
these  characteristics  we  draw  by 
analysis  its  elements  or  elementary 
concept Sf  558— which  are  seven,  viz., 
unity,  number,  possibility,  univer- 
sality, necessity,  immutability,  ab- 
solutentss,  575-577. — Why  these  are 
called  elements  with  more  propriety 
than  ideas,  578. — Difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing them,  579. — Reasoning 
of  S.  Augustine  concerning  some  of 
them,  580-582, 

It  presents  nothing  except  simple 
possibility,  408. — We  can  have  no 
sensible  image  of  it,  400, — To  be 
intuited,  it  does  not  require  anything 
beyond  itself,  412. — Without  it  no- 
thing can  be  thought,  411.  —It  affords 
no  adequate  stimulus  for  the  forma* 
tion  of  ahstrcuts,  521. — Absurdity  of 
supposing  that  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  act  of  perception,  460. — 
Refutation  of  the  hypothesis  invented 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  it  does, 
461-465. — It  cannot  be  formed  by 
abstraction,  because  it  is  abstraction 
itself  that  imposes  its  laws,  1454. — 
It  is,  nevertheless,  called  most  ab- 
stract; in  what  sense,  1455 — although 
there  may  be  some  ideas  still  more 
al)stract,  ibid, — According  to  the 
different  relations  in  which  it  is  con- 
sidered, it  forms  the  intellectus  agens, 
or  possibilis,  of  Aristotle,  622  n. 

It  is  intuited  as  present  to  the  mind, 
not  as  formed  by  the  mind,  541. — 
The  possibility  annexed  to  it  is  not  a 
positive  predicate,  but  a  mental  entity 
only,  544,  545. — It  has  no  predicate, 
but  is  itself  the  universal  predicate, 
which  renders  all  judgments  possible, 
544-546. — The  intuition  of  it  is  one 
thing;  the  judgmeftt  by  which  we 
affirm  that  we  intuite  it  is  another, 
548. — These  are   two  distinct  acts, 

549-551. 

The  idea  of  being  is  the  principle,  as 
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of  knowledge,  so  of  certainty ,  106 1 
and  u. — Considered  as  the  principle 
of  certainty,  it  is  called  the  ultimate 
grmindy  and  the  tr%Uh  of  the  intellec- 
tions, 1062. — How  and  why  passed 
over  by  the  Sceptics^  1066-1068. — 
We  cannot  say  that  it  is  unthinkable, 
107 1. — Its  tkinkabUness  is  above  all 
assaults,  1072 — is  z/act  not  subject  to 
our  will,  1073. — Its  existence  is  esta- 
blished by  the  very  denial  of  it,  1074. 
— It  is  the  immutable  element  of 
every  idea,  1075. — The  differences 
of  opinion  cannot  fall  on  it,  1076 
— neither  can  the  defects  found  in 
human  reasonii^s,  1077. — It  is  pure 
object  of  the  understanding,  1080 
— and  constitutes  the  possibility  of 
the  'different  from  us,'  108 1. — It 
has  no  mo(ie,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  it  can  receive  one  from 
our  mind,  1085. — Its  indeterminate- 
ness  proves  the  immateriality  of  our 
intelligence,  1086. — It  cannot  be 
called  a  subjective  conception  or 
emanation  from  our  spirit,  1087. — 
To  insist  on  a  proof  of  the  fact  of  its 
intuition  is  a  sceptical  intemperance, 
109 1. — Under  the  relation  of  truth 
it  is  conceived  solely  by  a  reflex  act, 
III2  #e. 

The  analysis  of  this  idea  shows, 
ist,  that  it  can  have  no  existence 
except  in  a  mind,  as  object  and 
nothing  more,  1439 — and  that,  as 
such,  it  is  an  entity  present  to  the 
mind,  objective  and  not  existing  in 
itself  irrespectively  of  a  mind,  1440, 
1 44 1 — neither  b  it  a  simple  modifica- 
tion of  the  mind,  1442. — Hence  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  an  object  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  subject  which 
intuites  it,  ibid, — 2ndly,  that  we  can- 
not deduce  from  it  the  subsistence  of 
any  limited  being,  1444 — 3rdly,  that 
it  contains  nothiiig  but  the  notion 
of  z,  first  activity,  and  this  essentially 
characterised  by  absolute  unity,  1448 
— to  the  exclusion  of  all  multiplicity, 
1449. — These  two  elements  do  not 
detract  from  its  simplicity,  1452  n, 
— 4thly,  that  it  requires  as  its  essential 
condition  an  infinite  actuation,  by 
which  it  has,  besides  the  logical,  an 
absolute  ox  nutaphysical  existence  also, 
1460. 

When  applied,  it  becomes  the  origin 
of  the  first  principles  of  reasoning, 
566  and  570— and  generates  them, 
1 1 36. — Its  validity  in  reference  to 


things  in  themselves,  and  outside  of 
the  mind,  1 1 37- 1 14a.  —This  applica- 
tion is  of  two  species,  X136  n. — and 
has  its  root  in  the  objectivity  itself  of 
being,  1158. — Questions  relative  to 
this  matter,  1160. — Universal  princi- 
ple of  all  the  applications  of  this  idea, 
the  form  of  reason  :  *  Let  the  fact 
known  make  equation  with  the  form 
of  reason  itself,*  11 69.  —  Explana- 
tion of  this,  1170-1173 — objection 
solved,  1 1 74,  I175— and  further  ana- 
lysis of  the  subject,  11 76-1 186. — 
Whence  is  derived  the  solution  of 
the  two  questions  :  *  How  the  mind 
can,  through  ideas,  know  subsistent 
beings,'  Ii87--and,  'How  the  terms 
of  being  which  are  independent  of  us 
can  be  known  by  us,'  11 88. — Hence 
a  new  proof  that  being  is  intelligible 
through  itself,  1189. 

When  applied  to  itself,  it  has  in 
it  all  that  is  requisite  for  instituting 
a  pure  d  priori  reasoning,  1456  n. — 
It  is  possible,  by  means  of  it  alone, 
to  give  an  i  priori  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  God,  1457-1460. 
Ideas  {determinate)  are  simply  modes 
of  the  one  idea  of  indeterminate 
being,  474— are  all  acquired,  1088— 
according  also  to  S.  Thomas,  476  n, 
— consist  of  two  elements, /^w  and 
matter,  474— hence  require  two  causes 
for  their  explanation,  476 — S.  Thomas 
quoted  to  this  effect,  477  n, — They 
may  be  distinguished  thus  : — 
*  Abstract  ideas.  They  require  signs 
in  order  to  be  fixed  by  the  mind 
and  be  available  for  use,  154  n.  and 
521. — They  arc  denied  by  Materi- 
alists, 177  «. — Locke,  on  the  con- 
trary, places  the  specific  difference 
between  man  and  the  brutes  in  the 
power  he  has  of  forming  them,  ibid, 
— They  are  simply  parts  of  ideas, 
or  ideas  considered  under  a  partial 
aspect,  509,  521. — Necessity  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  521-527.  (See  Specific 
ideas,) 

Applied  ideas  those  which  serve  as 
norm  and  exemplar  for  particular 
judgments,  574. — The  same  must  be 
said  of  the  principles  of  reasoning, 

570-573. 

Clear  ideas  according  to  Des 
Cartes,  1280  n. 

Common  ideas,  necessary  in  order 
to  classify  individuals  in  a  genus,  and 
find  out  their  resemblance,  188.  (See 
Similitude.) 
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Complete  idecu.  {^tit  Specific  ideas.) 

Complex  ideas ^  how  formed,  504. — 
They  constitute  the  third  class  of 
our  intellections,  506 — and  might  be 
termed  modes  of  ideas,  507. — They 
are  produced  by  synthesis,  508. — 
How  distinguished  from  fidl  and 
from  abstract  ideas,  509.  — Are  formed 
by  reflection  subsequent  to  abstract 
ideas,  510. — Their  origin  explained, 
513. 

Comprehensive  ideas,  (See  Void 
ideas,) 

Confused  ideas ,  902  n. 

Distinct  ideas,  900  n. 

Elementary  ideas,     (See  Idea  OF 

BRING.) 

Factitious  or  Acquired  ideas.  Why 
we  cannot  suppose  all  ideas  such, 
385. — Opinions  of  various  Schools  on 
this  point,  389  and  ». — According  to 
Kant,  all  ideas  are  factitious,  though 
not  entirely  so,  393. 

Full  ideas,  or  ideas  considered  as 
they  are  when  first  generated,  509. 
— We  may  gain  them  by  means  of 
corporeal  images,  517. — Their  close 
relation  with  sensation,  518.  (See 
Specific  ideas.) 

General  ideas,  (See  Generic  and 
Particular  ideas,) 

Generic  ideas  are  formed  through 
abstraction  from  the  specific  abstract 
ideas,  653— in  three  ways,  654— and 
are  distinguished  into  recU,  mental, 
and  nominal,  6^$,  656. 

Imperfect  ideas,  (See  Specific 
ideas,) 

Indeterminate  ideas,  may  be  ob* 
jects  of  thought,  401. 
Infinite  ideas,  428. 
Innate  ideas.  All  ideas  were  sup- 
posed by  Plato  to  be  wholly  innate, 
230  and  391 — but  this  was  rejected 
by  Aristotle,  23 1 -233 — whose  con- 
clusion, however,  was  in  contradiction 
with  his  premisses,  271,  272  and  n. 
(See  Habit.) — How  he  explained 
the  primary  ideas,  245. — The  usual 
argument  of  those  who  deny  innate 
ideas,  266  and  n, — Leibnitz  takes 
innate  ideas  in  various  meanings,  279. 
— In  what  sense  they  are  admitted  by 
him,  293  and  392. — How,  according 
to  him,  they  can  successively  come 
into  a  luminous  state,  285,  287. — In 
what  his  innate  ideas  differ  from  those 
of  Plato,  293. — According  to  Kant, 
all  ideas  presupjxjse  the  experience 
of  the  senses,  364. — These  three  phi-    | 


losophers  saw  the  necessity  of  admit- 
ting something  innate  in  the  human 
spirit,  389 — ^but  did  not  agree  in 
defining  the  nature  of  it,  390.  — Kant 
admitted  as  innate  only  Uie  formal 
part  of  ideas,  393. — It  remained  to 
reduce  this  formal  element  to  the 
minimum  possible,  394 — the  idea  of 
being  is  that  minimum,  384  and  396, 

397. 

Mental  ideas,    (See  Generic  ideas,) 

Negative  ideas,  rejected  by  Bouter- 
weck,  141 7. 

Nominal  idecLs.  (See  Generic 
ideas,) 

Non-pure  or  materieUed  ideas  are 
those  which  in  their  formation  take 
something  from  seme,  and  are  formed 
by  the  application  oipure  ideas  to  the 
same,  630. — Such  are  the  ideas  of 
spiritucU  substance,  63 1  -67 1  — of  ma- 
terial  and  corporeal  substance,  672- 
691 — of  our  own  body,  692-748 — of 
time,  space,  and  motion,  764 -83a 

Particular  idecu,  or  ideas  considered 
as  attached  to  a  r^  individual,  43  n, 
— They  are  defined,  *  A  sensible  to 
which  we  attribute  the  universal 
quality  of  existence,  which  in  virtue 
of  this  attribution  becomes  proper  to 
it,*  63.— They  differ  firom  intellectual 
perception  in  this,  that  they  are  the 
object  intuited,  tied  to  the  affirma- 
tion of  its  subsistence,  whereas  per- 
ception  is  the  affirmation  itself,  ibid, 
n, — They  consist  of  two  elements, 
the  proper  and  the  common,  43  n,  and 
132— cannot  be  formed  without  an 
zniec^Qniuniversalidea,  56. — There 
are  no  particular  ideas  in  the  sense 
of  not  containing  some  universal  ox 
common  element,  57. — Erroneous 
supposition  of  Locke  and  his  school, 
ibid, — Universals  cannot  be  drawn 
from  particular  ideas  through  abstrac- 
tion as  he  maintained,  58. — Origin 
of  his  illusion,  59— and  its  conse- 
quences, 60. — Particular  ideas  do 
not  become  general  by  use,  but  have 
an  universal  element  in  themselves, 
43»  97.     (See  Particular.) 

Perfect  ideas,     (See  Specific  idecu,) 

Phenomenal  idecu,  those  which 
come  firom  pure  appearances,  789. 

Pure  ideas ,,\.YiOSt  which  take  nothing 
from  sense,  575.  —Their  origin,  575- 
582.  — To  these  belong  the  elementary 
concepts  of  being,  the  ideas  of  sub- 
stance, of  cause,  of  effect,  of  truth, 
justice,  beauty — all  being  drawn  from 
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the  idea  of  being  and  proceeding 
from  the  yS^rmo/ principle  alone,  630. 
— Whether,  seeing  that  these  ideas 
do  not  by  themselves  alone  cause  us 
to  know  any  real  beings,  we  can,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  call 
them  cognitions^  41  i». 

ReeU  ideas,     (See  Generic  ideas.) 

Relatvue  ideas,  or  ideas  consisting 
of  a  relation^  are  formed  by  reflection, 
489. 

Special  ideas,  or  ideas  of  a  Species, 
cannot  be  formed  without  an  ante- 
cedent universal  idea,  161. 

Specific  ideas  are  of  three  sorts, 
complete,  abstrcut,  and  full,  650. — 
In  the  chronological  order,  from  the 
full  we  ascend  to  the  complete,  ibid. 
n. — This  last  is  the  true  specific  idea, 
while  the  others  are  only  modes  of  it, 
648, 649. — The  full  specific  ideas  are 
acquired  first,  but  they  then  present 
to  us  the  thing  imperfect,  and  some- 
times corrupted,  650  n. —  They  are 
formed  by  universcUisation,  653  n, — 
The  abstrcut  specific  are  formed  from 
the  full  by  means  of  abstraction, 
ibid, — whidi  alone  gives  us  the  ab' 
siract  specific  essence,  650  ».—  The 
complete  ox  perfect  specific  are  formed 
from  the  abstract  specific  by  means 
of  integration,  653  n. — As  we  cannot 
usually  arrive  at  that  idea,  which 
would  be  the  archetype  of  the  rest,  so 
in  place  of  it,  we  use  the  abstrcut 
specific,  650  and  n,  and  652. 

Universal  ideas,  (See  Univer- 
sal.) 

Void  ideeu  are  those  which  present 
to  us  only  the  nominal  essence  of 
things.  Comprehensive  ideas,  on  the 
contrary,  are  those  which  present 
the  real  and  specific  essence,  1416. — 
Errors  arising  Irom  attempting  to 
reduce  the  first  to  the  second,  ibid, 
and  1417,  1418. 
Idealism,  the  system  of  philosophy 
introduced  by  Berkeley  and  by 
Hume,  together  with  Scepticism,  loi 
— invaides  Scotland,  102  n. — origi- 
nated from  the  system  of  Locke,  103 
— whence  also  the  Sceptics  start,  but 
end  in  a  different  conclusion,  323.  — 
Reid,  wishing  to  refute  both  errors, 
does  not  avoid  either,  ibid. — Kant 
causes  Scepticism  to  be  transferred 
from  the  senses  to  the  understanding, 
328  and  1049  n,  (See  Critical 
Philosophy.  ) — Contrary  to  thecom- 
mon  sense,  Berkeley  assigns  a  com- 


mon  subject  to  the  sensations  and 
the  sensible  qualities,  635  and  639. — 
Argument  drawn  by  the  Idecdists 
from  dreams  against  the  existence  of 
bodies,  763. — They  place  the  cor- 
poreal nature  in  multiplicity,  848. — 
Their  error  as  to  the  fact  of  sensa' 
Hon,  879. — Their  abuse  of  language, 
947  n. — Berkeley  and  Hume  are  im- 
properly called  idealists  ;  they  ought 
to  be  called  Sensists,  972  n. — This 
explains  why  they  have  so  close  an 
affinity  to  Materialists,  ibid. — Ideal- 
ism is  merely  a  development  of 
Sensism,  685  n. — Sensism  is  found 
lurking  in  idealism,  1 392. — Trans- 
r^w</«i/a/ idealism.    (See  Fichte.) 

Ideality.     (See  Possibility.) 

Identity  or  unity,  is  the  fourth  char- 
acteristic of  the  idea  of  being,  427. — 
The  identity  relates  to  the  thing 
itself,  not  to  the  mode  of  its  being, 
1192. — Schelling  calls  his  system  the 
system  oi  absolute  identity,  1396. 

Ideology,  is  the  science  of  ideas  and 
the  first  of  the  pure  sciences,  1463. — 
It  treats  of  ideal  being,  the  form  of 
all  other  cognitions,  1464 — and  hence 
of  the  origin  of  ideas  and  of  their 
nature,  ic§.  (See  Nuovo  Saggio.) 
— One  of  the  cardinal  distinctions  of 
Ideology  is  that  between  the  idea  of  a 
thing,  and  the  judgment  on  its  sub- 
sistence, 402. — The  great  problem  of 
Ideology  consists  entirely  in  discover- 
ing whence  we  draw  the  universal 
idea  of  existence,  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  any  judgment,  126.  (See 
Idea  of  being.) 

Idolatry,  a  voluntary  error  in  the 
popular  knowledge,  1 321. 

Ignorance  {Methodic),  consists  in  a 
perfect  absence  of  philosophic  know- 
ledge, 1479 — is  the  mental  state  of  a 
man  who  is  just  beginning  to  philo- 
sophise, 1478. 

Illusion  cannot  take  place  in  the 
simple  intuition  of  being,  1070 — con- 
sists of  two  elements  repugnant  to 
each  other,  i.e,  of  appearance  and 
of  reality,  united  by  means  of  a 
judgment,  1069. — Optical  illusions, 
whence  they  proceed,  940. 

Illustrate,  is  said  of  ideas,  which, 
being  applied  to  a  felt,  cause  it  to 
be  perceived  by  the  mind,  495  and 
n.    (See  Phantasms.  ) 

Image,  is  applied  to  the  phantasms  of 
corporeal  things,  77  n. — and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  idea,  ibid. — The 
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first  belongs  to  the  anhnal,  the 
second  to  the  mtdhgent  being,  109  m. 
— WTiat  is  required  in  ofder  that  we 
may  fonn  the  sensible  image  of  a 
thing,  40a — From  what  series  of 
thou|^ts  it  may  be  had,  401. — How 
it  is  distingui^ed  from  sfnsatwn, 
476  n. — and  in  what  close  relation  it 
stands  to  it,  518. — Corporeal  images, 
the  same  as  phantasms.  517. — Ac- 
cording to  S.  Thomas,  they  are  not 
idtas,  but  become  such  when  iUus- 
trated  by  the  intelUctus  agens^  622  n. 
— Visual  images,  what  they  are,  and 
how  distinguished  from  spots  felt  on 
the  retina,  927-8  and  944. 

Imagination,  confounded  by  Reid 
with  simpU  apprehension,  meaning 
thereby  that  faculty  by  which  we 
conceive  a  thing  as  possible,  without 
subsistence,  115  n. — The  imagina- 
tion also  has  in  some  sort  its  word^ 
532  n. — It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
inclination  of  the  wU,  1288 — urging 
it  \o  judgment,  1332. 

Imitation,  distinguished  from  truth, 
as     the    copy    from    the     original, 

1113  «• 
Immanent,    the    aetus  primus  of  a 

being,    the    same    as    its    existence, 

621  n. 

Immateriality  of  the  soul,  how 
known,   according    to   S.    Thomas, 

622  n, — of  our  intelligence,  what  it 
Is  and  how  proved,  1086. 

Immediate,  what  we  know  and  per- 
ceive without  making  any  use  of 
reasoning,  975  n. 

Immensurability.  (See  Intermin- 
ability.) 

Immutability,  the  seventh  charac- 
teristic of  the  idea  of  being,  433 — 
and  one  of  its  elementary  concepts, 
575  and  1075. — Hence  immutability 
is  attributed  also  to  Xhtform  of  human 
reason,  1106. 

Impassive,  as  opposed  to  passive,  is 
said  of  the  term  of  a  faculty,  when 
that  term  is,  not  matter,  hut  form, 
102 1. 

Impenetrability,  a  property  of  bodies 
comprised  in  extension,  885. 

Imperfect,  distinguished  from  false, 
870  «. 

Impossibility.     (See  Possibility.) 

Imposture,  a  cause  of  false  religions, 
1273  ft. 

Impression  (the  mechanical)  produced 
in  our  corporeal  organs  differs  essen- 
tially (lom perception,  290  n.  and  985. 


— It  has  refarenoe  to  an  external  agent, 
986. — ^The  impressions  produced  on 
our  body  are  the  same  as  those  pro- 
duced on  other  bodies,  985. — They 
are  not  sensations,  bat  simply  terms 
of  an  external  action  exercised  on 
the  sensorium,  986 — are,  in  faxL,  the 
direct  opposite  of  sensation,  987. — 
Error  of  Materialists  in  confounding 
the  two  tfaii^s,  988-^994. — ^Their  dis- 
tinction draws  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  Physiology  and  Psychology, 

995-997- 
Impulse  of  the  nerves  on  the  soul;  a 

remark  of  the  Author  on  this  expres- 
sion, 994  n. 

Inclination  or  Way,  a  tendency  of 
our  win  towards  one  thing  rather  than 
another,  1288 — ^whence  proceeding, 
iln'd. — one  of  the  occasional  causes 
of  error,  129a — How  to  overcome 
it,  I29&-I3cx>. 

Incomplex,  a  name  given  to  pore  ideas 
separate  firom  judgments,  1246  m. 

Incredulity,  an  effect  of  error  in 
philosophic  knowledge,  1322. — ^How 
to  overcome  it,  1324. — ^It  may  be 
resolved  into  crtduUtyXo  error,  Le,  to 
nothing,  1362  and  «r. 

Indeterminatkness,  the  ninth  char- 
acteristic of  the  idea  cf  being,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  its  elements, 
434,  1086,  and  1096 — ^not,  however, 
inherent  in  it,  but  proceeding  from 
the  imperfection  of  oor  intellectual 
\'ision,  436  If.  (See  Indeter- 
minate Ideas.) 

Indication,  erroneously  confounded 
by  some  with  immediate  perception^ 
901  n. — may  be  applied,  but  with 
circumspection,  to  ideas,  107  n, 

Indifferentism  (the)  of  our  days, 
whence,  453  n. 

Individual,  its  idea  comprehended  in 
that  qS  substance ;  the  explanation  ot 
the  latter  gives  us  the  origin  of  the 
former,  591.  Subsistent  individueds 
are  thoi^^t,  not  by  means  o^  idecu, 
but  by  means  oA  judgments,  590  n, — 
Their  perception  explained,  597. — 
Individual  things,  518 — tndiviikial 
existence,  622  n. 

Indivisibles  of  Aristotle,  what  they 
are  and  to  what  they  correspond, 
1 262.  — The  knowledge  of  indivisibles 
distinguished  by  S.  Thomas  from  the 
knowledge  of  things  divided  or  com- 
posite, 1260.  (See  Anticipations.) 

Inertia,  a  characteristic  of  matter.  It 
does  not  include  any  idea  of  true  re- 
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sistance,  loii,  1017,  1018.— It  is  a 
quality  of  bodies,  1014. — S.  Thomas 
draws  from  it  the  demonstration  that 
the  soul  is  of  a  nature  different  from 
that  of  body,  1 108  n. 

Infinite  has  two  significations,  which 
some  confound,  1422. —  Is  of  two 
species,  positive  2Xi^  tugative,  ibid. — 
The  perception  of  the  positive  infinite 
is  not  possible  to  us  in  this  life,  1437 . 
— Every  idea,  in  so  far  as  it  is  uni- 
versal, receives  the  name  of  infinite, 
428. — The  idta  of  beings  as  abso- 
lutely indeterminate,  receives  this 
name  in  a  special  sense,  11 06. 

Influx  (physical)  between  soul  and 
body,  an  undeniable  fact,  721. 

Initial,  a  term  applied  to  the  idea  of 
being,  1437. 

Innate,  that  common  element  or 
notion  which  is  congenite  with  the 
human  spirit,  but  is  neither  the  spirit, 
nor  an  emanation  from,  nor  a  modi- 
fication of  it,  64  n, — and  is  therefore 
distinct  from  the  subject,  ibid. 

Inspiration,  a  new  and  mysterious 
faculty  attributed  to  the  human  spirit 
by  the  Scottish  School,  210  «. — 
Divine  Inspiration  may  be  unaccom- 
panied by  enthusiasm,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  natural  inspira- 
tion, 1273  ^* 

Instant,  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
a  possible  <ution  which  is  taken  as  a 
standard  of  measurement,  785  n. — 
Whatever  happens,  happens  by  in- 
stants, 780. — A  series  of  successive 
instants  does  not  give  the  idea  of  truly 
continuous  time,  781. 

Instinct,  the  power  of  seeking  the 
satisfaction  of  a  want,  1258  n. — how 
defined  by  Araldi,  who  defends  its 
existence  in  man,  1294  and  n. — It 
proceeds  from  the  sense,  244  n. — Its 
operation  is  spontaneous,  but  not 
voluntary,  ibid. — How  judgment  is 
distinguished  from  instinctit^  discern- 
ment,  246  n, — Instinct  moves  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  faculty  of  feeling 
and  of  corporeal  images,  518— is  of 
two  species,  sensitive  and  rational, 
524 — how  far  it  can  go  in  each  of 
them,  ibid, — The  rational  instinct  is 
an  active  faculty,  ibid.  n. — What  is 
meant  by  instinctive  expectation,  957 
and  963,  964. — The  physical  instincts 
move  the  phantasy,  and  excite  the 
faculty  of  universcUisation,  1030. — 
Instinct  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
i^ir/imi/i^ofthewill,  1 288 — whence 


precipitancy  in  judgment,  1332. — 
Instinct  has  also  a  kind  of  attention, 
which  would  be  more  properly  calletl 
application  of  the  instinctive  force  oi 
the  animal,  449. — WTiat  is  itistinctive 
motion,  246  n. — Leibnitz  calls  ideas 
also  by  the  name  of  instincts,  and  in 
what  sense,  285. 

Integration,  in  Ideology,  is  that 
operation  or  rather  faculty  by  which 
our  spirit  completes  the  full  species, 
509  n. ,  623,  624  and  650  n.  — It  enters 
into  the  intellective  perception  of 
bodies,  1207,  1208  —and  is  the  fourth 
means  we  have  for  obtaining  the 
knowledge  of  essences,  1220. — \\y 
it  we  rise  from  the  idea  of  effect  to 
that  of  cause,  1454  n.  (See  Syn- 
thesis.) 

Intellect  ( Understanding,  Mind,  In- 
telligence), the  *  faculty  of  the  intui- 
tion of  indeterminate  being,*  481 — or 
simply  of  *  the  intuition  of  being,* 
545. — Also,  the  *  faculty  of  knowing 
the  true  and  the  false,*  213. — Also, 
the  'faculty  of  ideas,*  ibid.  n. — 
Aristotle  calls  it  species  specierum ; 
the  Author*s  remark  on  this,  484  n. — 
According  to  S.  Thomas,  its  natural 
object,  or,  what  is  the  same,  its  con- 
stitutive/br/w  or  informing  principle, 
is  common  being  o\  truth,  483,  484. — 
It  was  confounded  with  sense  by  many 
philosophers,  213— and  by  Reid  and 
Stewart  with  imagination,  215,  216. 
— According  to  Aristotle,  that  faculty 
which  draws  ideas  from  the  senses, 
236 — and  which  he  distinguishes 
from  sense  by  the  object  only,  237. — 
His  error  in  not  distinguishing  accu- 
rately the  operation  of  the  sense  from 
that  of  the  understanding,  238-242.  — 
The  true  distinction  between  the  two, 
243,  244. — How  S.  Thomas  inter- 
prets the  dictum,  *  There  is  nothing 
in  the  intellect  which  does  not  come 
from  the  sense,*  251  n. — How  the 
same  is  explained  by  Leibnitz,  279. 
— The  true  explanation  is,  that  what- 
ever tfiaterial  element  there  is  in  the 
cognitions,  it  is  given  by  the  sense, 
478. — What  we  must  here  under- 
stand by  sense,  ibid.  n. — The  idea 
which  our  intellect  possesses  by  nature 
is  not,  as  such,  put  by  it  into  the 
thing  cognised  ;  it  is  simply  used  as 
the  means  by  which  we  cognise  that 
thing,  333. — The  intellect  furnishes 
the  predicate  to  the  judgment,  338, 
— It  is  therefore  a  faculty  distinct 
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from   that    of   reason,    ibid,      (See 
Reason.) 

According  to  S.  Thomas,  the  under- 
standing perceives  things  in  their 
essence^  490  «. — How  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  saying  of  the  Schoolmen, 
that  the  intellect  perceives  singulars 
per  guandam  rejtcxionem^  511  «. — 
This  faculty  always  conceives  things  as 
existing  in  se,  602  n. — Whether,  and 
v^hen,  It  knows  its  own  act,  713  «. — 
In  its  highest  part  it  is  outside  of  all 
iime,  799  «. — It  is  the  second  ori- 
ginal fciculty  of  the  soul,  and  relates 
to  universals,  1020. — Its  essential 
term  is  also  its  object  zxii^  form^  1021- 
1023. — Error  of  attributing  to  the 
intellect  that  which  ought  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  human  spirit,  511  «. — 
The  intellect  is  called  a  receptive 
faculty^  $24  n,  — It  can  never  be  false, 
1088,  1 281  and  n. 

It  is  distinguished  by  Aristotle  into 
intellectus  agens  and  intellectus  pos- 
sibilisy  237. — ^To  the  first,  Aristotle, 
according  to  Thembtius,  attributes 
the  faculty  of  finding  the  common  or 
universal  in  particulars,  245. — The 
second  may  be  defined  as  the  capacity 
which  the  soul  has  to   receive,    by 
means  of  beings  all  the  determinations 
of  being,  ibid, — The  first  corresponds 
to  what  the  author  calls  ^Jcuulty  of 
tlie  primitive  synthesis y^  ibid. — The 
Arabian  School  placed  the  intellectus 
agens  outside  the  soul,  253,  265,  266 
—  refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  267,  268. 
— Aristotle  attributes  to  the  intellectus 
agens,  as  ihc  medium  between  sense 
and  intellect,  the  faculty  of  transform- 
ing  the    particular    sensations    into 
ideas,    251— but    erroneously,    252, 
253. — Attempt  of  the  Schoolmen  to 
evade  the  difliculty,  ibid.  n. — By  re- 
moving from  the  intellect  ever}'  innate 
idea,  and  saying  that  it  gives  its  own 
form  to  that  which  it  perceives,  we 
run  into  Scepticism,  254,  255.—  Con- 
tradiction of  Aristotle,  256,  257. — 
He  himself  elsewhere  gives  to  the 
intellectus  agcns  a  substantial  and  in- 
nate act,  260. 

S.  Augustine  considers  the  mind 
as  the  *  faculty  of  judging,'  70  n. — 
and  holds  that  lis /o?m  or  informing 
princii)lc  is  truth  itself,  485. 

J  low  the  intellect  may  be  called  a 
Tabula  rasoy  538 — and  a  sense^  553, 
1020.—  Every  thing  may  be  an  object 
of  it,  603. — Its  operations  arc  limited 


by  the  sense,  1 103  n. — In  its  every 
act,  the  object  of  the  act  becomes 
known,  but  not  the  act  itself,  1394. 

Intellection  is  'every  mental  act 
having  for  its  term  an  idea,  either 
alone  or  conjoined  with  something 
else,  or  a  mode  of  an  idea,*  505. — It 
is  distinguished  into  three  classes,  i.e, 
intellectucU  perceptions^  ideas  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  modes  of  ideas, 
506. — ^The  difficulty  of  explaining 
these  consists  in  assigning  a  sufficient 
cause  to  move  our  spirit  to  abstrac- 
tion, 513. — The  essential  difference 
between  intellection  and  sensation  is 
not  always  understood,  952  ». 

Intelligibility  is  constituted  by  ideas ^ 
1 192. — That  of  being  is  essential  in- 
telligibility^ 1 189.  —  The  primum 
inielligibiUf  according  to  S.  Thomas, 
is  beings  483. — Intelligible  is  said  in 
opposition  to  sensible  \  difficulty  of 
fully  realising  to  ourselves  the  im- 
mense difference  between  the  two, 
470  ff. 

Intensity,  one  of  the  limits  of  action, 
766. — The  degree  of  intensity  nms 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  duration^ 
770. — This  relation  is  founded  on 
two  constant  data,  771. 

Interminability  and  immensur- 
ability,  properties  of  space,  821 — 
what  they  are  and  how  we  acquire 
the  idea  of  them,  ibid,  and  822. 

Internal,  is  the  appellation  given  to 
what  takes  place  within  our  own  con- 
sciousness, in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  external,  983,  995,  1173. 

Intuition,  how  distinguished  from 
persuasion,  405. — It  is  confounded 
by  some  with  assent,  1048  n. — by  Gal- 
luppi  with  the  immediate  perception 
of  bodies,  947  n, — It  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  intuition  and  the 
perception  of  real  things,  1224. — In- 
tuition is  essentially  objective,  viz.,  it 
supposes  something  distinct  from  the 
intuiting  subject,  1024.—  In  the  in- 
tuition of  being  ihQiQ  are  two  distinct 
elements,  i.e.,  being,  which  informs 
and  the  subject,  which  is  informed, 
II 58. — Imperfection  of  our  intuition 
of  being,  1233. — The  name  of  in- 
tuition improperly  given  by  Kant  to 
what  is  given  us  by  the  senses,  340  n. 

Invariability,  one  of  the  properties 
of  substance,  612. — We  also  call  in- 
variable the  idea  of  being,  which 
constitutes  an  element  of  all  other 
ideas,  432. 
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Itinerarium  mentis  in  Deunty  a  work 
attributed  to  S.  Bonaventure  and,  as 
such,  cited,  467  «.  and  1033  «. — 
From  it  we  see,  that  the  idea  of  being 
was  known  to  the  Ancients  to  be 
innate  in  us,  472  «. — and  taken  by 
them  as  the  means  of  explaining  all 
other  ideas,  477  «. — The  intuition  of 
^^{'»^ called  the  idea  of  ens  actualis- 
simum^  538  n. — The  first  principles 
of  reasoning  also  called  innate^  457 
If.  and  565  «. — The  doctrine  of  this 
Author  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  intellect  and  the  reason,  485. — 
He  declares  that  our  mind  is  con- 
joined with  eternal  and  immutable 
things,  799  «.  and  1033  n. — shows 
that  certainty  can  be  found  only  in 
the  immutable  nature  of  the  formal 
object  of  the  mind,  1087  n,  and  1 109. 
— Passages  proving  that  the  idea  of 
being  is  truths  1123  and  11 86. — 
Other  passages  cited,  13 19,  1320  n, 
and  13148  and  ». 


Judgment,  that  internal  operation  by 
which  we  attribute  a  given  predicate 
to  a  given  subject^  42  and  119. — 
Every  judgment  is  a  classification^  57 
— is  an  interior  word,  an  afl&rmation, 
225  n. — No  judgment  is  possible 
without  an  antecedent  universal  idea, 
42  and  44. — This  was  admitted,  with 
out  perceiving  it,  by  Condillac,  96. 
— Various  significations  given  to  this 
word  by  Aristotle,  246  «. — Judgment 
must  be  distinguished  from  instinctive 
discernment^  ibid. — We  cannot  form 
judgments  on  equality  and  similarity^ 
without  making  use  of  a  common 
measure,  that  is  to  say  an  universal, 
182-187. — Judgment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  organic  sensation^  244. — How 
that  judgment  which  generates  in  us 
the  perception  of  bodies  is  formed, 
530. — ^Judgments  as  well  as  reason- 
ings have  two  states,  1280  and  n, — 
The  first  seat  of  error  lies  in  judg- 
ment, ibid,  and  1 281. — Judgment 
confounded  by  Condillac  with  simple 
attention^  81. — He  explains  it  by 
distinguishing  two  kinds  of  atten- 
tion, 95. — Reid  versus  Locke  on 
the  question  of  the  formation  of 
judgment :  Locke  makes  judgment 
to  precede  «»i/i5?  apprehension^  115. 
— -Keid  starts  with  a  natural  and 
primitive  judgment,  116 — i.e.^  the 
judgment  which  follows  immediately 


the  sense  -  perception  of  external 
realities,  and  by  which  we  affirm  their 
existence,  ibid,  and  952  n. — (but 
this  is  impossible  unless  we  admit 
some  antecedent  idea,  119,  120). — 
Reid  calls  this  judgment  inexplicable 
and  mysterious,  122. — According  to 
Locke,  judgment  is  the  result  of  a 
comparison  of  ideas,  112. — Accord- 
ing to  Reid,  judgment  precedes  ideas, 
116. — Degerando  rejects  both  these 
opinions,  and  maintains  that  the  first 
operation  of  the  mind  is  at  once  per- 
ception and  judgment,  1 20  ». — He  is 
censured  by  Galluppi,  ibid. — Defect 
common  to  Reid  and  his  opponents, 
121. — The  true  question  is  this: 
*  Can  we  judge  that  anything  really 
exists,  if  we  have  no  idea  to  begin 
with*  ?  122. — There  is  only  one  way 
of  solving  it,  123. — Amongst  the 
various  judgments  we  make  on  a 
thing,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
that  which  falls  on  the  existence  itself 
of  the  thing,  124. — In  this  case,  it  is 
the  judgment  itself  which  posits  its 
own  object,  ibid. — Three  questions 
concerning  the  power  we  have  of 
doing  this,  125. — The  whole  diffi- 
culty consists  in  knowing  whence  we 
draw  the  universal  idea  of  existence, 
126. — Supposing  the  idea  of  existence 
to  be  innate,  the  difficulty  is  solved, 
127. — By  distinguishing  the  judgment 
on  the  existence  of  the  thing  from 
that  on  its  qualities,  the  controversy 
between  Reid  and  his  opponents  is 
settled,  128,  129. 

Judgments  are  of  two  kinds, 
analytical  and  synthetical ^  342. — This 
distinction  is  most  ancient,  ibid.  n. — 
Every  analytical  judgment  presup- 
poses a  synthetical  one,  343. — Kant 
distinguishes  two  kinds  oi  synthetical 
judgments,  one  d  priori  and  one  em- 
pirical^ 344. — His  error  herein,  ibid, 
n.  —  By  synthetical  judgments  he 
means  those  in  which  we  unite  to  a 
subject  a  predicate  which  is  not  in  the 
subject,  but  emanates  from  our  spirit 
itself,  356— whereas  he  ought  to  have 
said  that  they  consisted  in  consider- 
ing the  subject  in  relation  to  some- 
thing outside  of  it,  viz.,  to  an  idea 
present  to  our  intellect,  360. — What 
is  required  for  forming  synthetical  ti 
/rz^n  judgments,  345. — They  cannot 
be  admitted  in  the  Kantian  sense, 
346,  357.— The  error  of  Kant  is 
based  on  false  suppositions,  356. — In 
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what  sense  we  may  call  tht  ^miiive 
judgments  synth^Hcalj  359.  — In  this 
judgment  the  problem  of  Ideology, 
the  fundamental  problem  of  all  Philo- 
sophy, consists,  360. — The  h  priori 
judgment  can  be  taken  in  two  mean- 
ings, 306  «. 

fftUfitual  judgments,  in  what  cases 
deceptive,  762and».,  810  ».,  860  »., 
877  n, — They  are  the  principal  source 
of  the  conmion  errors,  925  n, — Ele- 
mentary judgments,  according  to 
D^ierando,  consist  in  the  simple 
perception  of  objects,  120  n,— In- 
stinctive judgment  of  Reid,  what  it 
is,  and  to  what  error  it  lesads,  322, 
323  and  ««. — Free  judgment,  the 
same  as  free-will,  1282  n. — Rash 
judgment,  what  it  is,  1281  and  n, — 
Infinite  judgments,  one  of  ihe  forms 
of  Kant,  erroneously  distinguished 
from  affirmative  or  negative,  370 
and  n, 

JUDICATORIUM  noturoU,  according  to 
S.  Augustine,  is  a  rule  given  to  man 
by  nature  to  direct  his  judgments, 
225. 

Justice  (the  fmre  idea  of)  constitutes 
the  principle  of  Ethics,  629. 


Knowableness,  an  absolute  and 
essential  quality  of  being,  1229. — 
Hence  we  deduce  the  intimate  nature 
of  human  knowledge,  ibid. — It  does 
not  belong  to  things  limited,  1 192  n, 
— The  knowableness  of  things,  con- 
stituted by  being,  is  either  per  se  or 
participated,  1224. 

Knowledge,  in  general,  that  intellec- 
tive act  by  which  we  apprehend 
things.  To  kturw  a  thing  is  to  place 
it  in  the  universal  class  of  existent 
things,  332. — According  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  antiquity,  to  know  is 
the  same  as  to  apprehend  the  univer- 
sal, 498  n. — Universalisation  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  knowledge,  ibid, — Locke  refuses 
this  name  to  whatever  in  our  mind  is 
not  accompanied  by  some  judgment, 
114. — Laromigui^re  gives  the  name 
of  idea  to  knowledge  as  understood 
by  Locke,  ibid,  n, — Our  knowledge 
is  based  on  the  distinction  between 
the  act  itself  of  knowing,  and  the 
act  oi  existeftce,  namely,  between  the 
intellective  act  and  the  object  of 
that  act,  1 162. — The  German  School, 
by  takiog  away  this  distinction,  and 


identifying  knowing  with  existing, 
renders  all  knowledge  impossible, 
1 1 63. — Another  essential  condition 
of  knowing  is  the  distinction  between 
it  2Si^  feeling,  1 164. — Our  knowledge 
cannot  actually  exist  without  the 
three  distinct  activities  of  being,  feel- 
ing, and  knoTving,  11 65. — Know- 
ledge is  essentially  objective,  1139. — 
Its  intimate  nature  is  deduced  from 
the  essential  knowableness  of  being, 
1229. — Hence  also  its  essential  uui- 
versality,  1230. — This  is  a  doctrine 
of  antiquity,  ibid,  n. 

According  to  the  Schools,  to  know 
a  thing  in  potentid  is  the  same  as  to 
think  it  in  a  state  of  possibility,  534 
If. — Every  cognition  supposes  a  rule 
or  measure,  546  n, — Between  com- 
prehending and  not  knowing,  there 
is  a  middle  kind  of  knowledge,  1386. 

In  regard  of  the  knowledge  of 
essences,  we  must  distinguish  that 
which  is  possible  to  an  individual 
from  that  which  is  possible  to  human 
nature,  1 2 19. — Philosophy  occupies 
itself  solely  with  the  second  of  these, 
ibid. — The  means  to  acquire  it  are : 
perception,  analysis  and  synthesis, 
the  use  of  signs,  integration,  1220. — 
Force,  respectively,  of  these  means, 
1 22 1 .  — Perception  constitutes  th  e 
maximum  extent  of  our  knowledge  of 
essences,  1222. — Impediments  to  full 
and  perfect  perception,  1223. — What 
is  the  cognisableness  of  things,  1224. 
— In  the  knowledge  of  essences  there 
is  an  objective  and  a  subjective  part, 
1225. — Importance  of  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing these  two  parts,  1227, 
1228. — Through  this  distinction  we 
obtain  also  that  between  positive  and 
negative  knowledge,  1234. 

Every  cognition  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  one  d  priori,  constituted 
by  the  form,  the  other  ^  posteriori, 
constituted  by  the  matter,  474. — This 
distinction  between  matter  and  form 
was  well  known  to  antiquity,  327  n, 
— According  to  Kant,  the  objects 
understood  by  us  are  compounded 
of  these  two  elements,  327. — His 
error  in  supposing  the  said  elemf  nts 
to  be  necessary  for  the  composition 
of  all  beings  in  the  universe,  332. — 
Our  knowledge  is  therefore  distin- 
guished into  formal  or  pure,  and 
materiated,  1042. — When  the  matter 
makes  a  perfect  equation  with  the 
form,  knowledge  is  then  characterised 
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by  certainty^  1 169. — ^In  what  this 
equation  consists,  117a 

The  Matter  of  our  knowledge  is 
occasioned  by  sensations,  326 — and 
presented  by  our  fiindamental  feeling, 
1 167. — It  is  not,  by  itself,  knowledge, 
but  becomes  sncfa  throogh  union  with 
theyorw,  480. — It  does  not  identify 
itself  widi  the  form  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  cognised,  1 174. — All  nuitter 
of  knowledge  is  a  particular^  1161. 
— The  fimdamtntal  feeling,  with  its 
modifications y  and  the  sensitive  per- 
ception of  bodies,  give  the  materia 
prima  of  knowledge,  1027. 

The  Form  oi knowledge  consists  in 
the  idea  of  beings  474. — How  defined 
by  S.  Thomas  and  the  Schoolmen, 
484  «. — According  to  S.  Augustine, 
it  is  the  rule  by  which  even  the 
knowing  subject  itself  is  judged,  mo. 
— The  form  of  knowledge  is  distin- 
guished by  the  Author  from  know- 
ledge taken  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  1378  ». 

Knowledge  is  furthermore  distin- 
guished into  direct  and  reflex ^  1 149. 
— Necessity  of  this  distinction,  1258. 
— It  has  been  neglected  by  the 
Sensists,  1259. — The  direct  know- 
ledge is  purely  synthetical^  but  the 
reflex  analytical ^  ibid,  and  1260. — 
Antiquity  of  this  distinction,  1262 — 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  distinction  between  popular  and 
philosophic  \iTioyt\^%ity  1263. 

Accidental  knowledge,  distinguished 
from  necessary ,  306. 

Actual  and  Habitucd,  528  n. 

Analytical,  distinguished  from  syn- 
thetical^ z&  reflex  is  from  direct,  1259. 

A  posteriori,  (Sec  Knowledge  ii 
priori,) 

A  priori  and  h  posteriori,  two 
kinds  of  knowledge,  so  called  by  the 
Ancients  because  gained  by  arguing, 
respectively,  from  that  which  goes 
before  to  that  which  comes  after,  aiul 
vice  versA,  meaning  thereby  from 
cause  to  effect  and  from  effect  to  caustf, 
1380. — For  the  Author,  h  priori  Ih 
that  knowledge  which  is  deduced  from 
the  form  of  human  reason,  or  the 
idea  of  being,  this  being  \\\t  first  fact 
of  all,  /^V/.—and  the  (i  posteriori  Ik 
that  which  is  deduced  from  the  matter 
of  knowledge,  474-  which  i«  fur- 
nished by  the  senses,  476. — When 
knowledge  is  deduced  from  the  idea 
of  being  only,  i.e,  without  the  rea- 


sonii^  having  to  rely  on  any  dcUa  of 
sensible  experience,  it  Sspure  h priori, 
1438,  1457  and  n. — Difference  be- 
tween the  Author  and  Kant  on  this 
point,  1380  n.  and  306  n. — For  the 
first,  the  informing  principle  of  ^ 
priori  knowledge  is  essential  to  our 
spirit ;  for  the  second,  it  is  enquired, 
Aid, — To  what  it  extends,  1450-1453. 
— Hume  denies  the  truth  of  this  kind 
oi  knowledge,  312,  313— distinguishes 
human  cognitions  into  two  sets  of 
propositions :  those  which  express  a 
simple  relation  of  ideas,  and  those 
which  descend  to  fact,  316  «. — but, 
while  admitting  the  second  and  deny- 
ing the  first,  he  in  reality  destroys 
both,  316-318. — Reid  maintains  the 
existence  of  h  priori  knowledge  to  be 
an  undeniable  fact,  322 — and  from 
this  Kant  draws  his  Scepticism,  324. 

Tlie  characteristics  of  knowledge  ^ 
priori  are  necessity  and  universality, 
306. — These  are  not,  however,  its 
ultimate  criteria,  but  partial  and  de- 
rived  only,  430.  — The  second  comes 
from  the  first,  307 — but  neither 
comes  from  the  senses,  308,  309. — 
In  its  universality  and  necessity  it» 
unify  also  is  contained,  iig6. 
Knowledge,  therefore,  in  its  ultimate 
form  as  one,  universal  and  necessary, 
can  come  neither  from  the  senses, 
nor  from  our  subjective  selves,  1 107- 
iwo,— Pure  ()  priori  knowknlge  is 
that  which  comen  from  the  idiHM  ol 
being  without  any  other  datum  «>l 
experience,  1447.  —It  extendi  tmly 
to  a  first  activity  and  to  an  absolute 
unity,  1448.— To  find  it  wc*  muHt 
ascend  up  to  the  idea  ofbeinxt  l}7^h 

The  distinction  of  knowltHlgc  into 
ti  priori  and  r)  posteriori  has*  bcon 
taught  bv  all  philoHophical  Nch(K>lM, 
304  and  also  by  nuwlern  philoso- 
phers, however  at  variance  in  other 
respects,  305. 

hired  knowledge  \n  composed  of 
the^rwof  reaR<m,  of  intellet'tual  fer^ 
ceptions,  and  of  the  first  ideas  gamed 
by  unwersalisatum  and  integration, 
137a  ».  -  ia  the  rule  for  refl*'x  know- 
ledge,  1374.  In  it  there  may  be 
ii^norance,  1320  n,  -  The  Moderns 
have  confounded  it  with  popular 
knowledge,  1270.  -Characteristics by 
which  the  two  can  be  diiitinguished, 
1271-1273  and  ««. 

Fictitious  knowledge  as  opposed 
to  true,  I3SS. 
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Fundamental  knowledge  is  that 
which  terminates  in  new  objects, 
whether  direct^  or  oi  first  reflection^ 
1378. — It  consists  of  perceptions, 
which  contain  a  positive  knowledge, 
and  of  reasonings,  which  give  a 
negative  knowledge,  ibid,  n, — has 
two  elements  :  the  idea  and  its  mode, 
1379 — is  not  entirely  d  priori,  but 
mixed,  ibid. 

Intellectual  knowledge  is  always 
about  necessaries,  1344  n, — The  An- 
cients recognised  in  it  a  subjective 
element,  1357. 

Ifttuitive  and  spontaneotis  is  that 
knowledge  which  we  have  of  a  thing 
by  simple  intuition,  230^. — Christian 
Wolff  made  much  too  subtle  a  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  symbolic 
knowledge,  and  why,  227  «. 

Materiated  or  mixed  knowledge, 
that  which  comes  through  sensations, 
1042. — It  always  supposes  the  form 
of  knowledge,  1462 — without  the 
application  of  which  it  cannot  exist, 

1463. 
A^fwjary  knowledge,  in  what  sense 

admitted  by  Kant,  1049  ^* 

Negative,  (See  Positive  and  Fun- 
damental,) 

Original  or  Primitive  knowledge, 
our  natural  intuition  of  being,  230  n. 

Perceptive,  or  Natural  and  Vulgar 
knowledge,  that  which  comes  from 
perception,  528  n. 

Popular,  as  distinguished  from 
philosophical,  and  both  from  direct 
and  reflex,  1263. — Popular  knowledge 
is  produced  by  the  first  reflection,  with 
which  men  observe  the  immediate 
relations  arising  from  the  things  per- 
ceived, 1264  and  «. — The  philoso- 
phical begins  with  the  analysis  of  the 
single  objects,  1265. — The  popular 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the 
direct  and  Xh^  philosophical,  1266 — is 
subject  to  error,  less,  however,  than 
the  philosophical,  1 267. — To  con- 
found direct  with  popular  knowledge 
would  be  the  same  as  to  credit  the 
latter  with  infallibility,  1268.— What 
portion  of  the  popular  knowledge  is 
exempt  from  error,  1277. — S.  Augus- 
tine shows  that  idolatry  arose  from 
error  in  the  popular  knowledge,  and 
unbelief  from  error  in  the  philoso- 
phical, 1322. 

Positive  is  distinguished  from  nega- 
tive knowledge  in  this,  that  the  hrst 
is  obtained  by  perception,  the  second 


by  reasoning  from  analogy,  1378  n, 
— Whence  this  distinction,  1234. — 
It  serves  to  maintain  also  the  dis- 
tinction between  God  and  nature, 
1416.   (See  Void  ideas,) 

Principle  of  cognition  (the)  is  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  reason- 
ing, and  descends  immediately  from 
the  idea  of  being,  and  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :  *  The  object  of  thought  is 
being,^  565  and  567. — It  is  the  idea 
of  being  itself  in  a  state  of  applica- 
tion, 569. — It  is  also  the  principle  of 
certainty,  1059,  1060. — How  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  intellective  per- 
ception of  bodies,  1206.  —  It  was 
placed  by  the  German  School  in  the 
act  of  the  spirit  instead  of  in  the 
object,  1382. 

Reflex  knowledge  is  that  by  which 
our  attention  turns  on  our  mind  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  state,  1 1 50.  — It  is 
subject  to  deception,  11 51. — How  it 
may  be  rectified,  1 154,  ii55* — The 
authority  of  other  men  may  be  called 
the  criterion  of  this  knowledge,  1 1 56. 
—  Its  advantages  over  the  direct,  1 201 
n, — It  may  rather  be  termed  a  recog- 
nition, 1 26 1. — ^When  true  and  when 
false,  1372. — The  first  human  know- 
ledge is  direct,  the  second  reflex  of 
first  reflection,  \TI^. — The  second, 
called  also  popular,  adds  the  notion 
of  new  beings  to  the  direct  know- 
ledge, 1378.— It  is  itself  distinguished 
from  the  reflex  of  ulterior  reflectioti, 
or  philosophical  knowledge,  in  this, 
that  though  it  adds  no  new  objects 
to  the  direct,  it  throws  additional 
light  on  the  objects  already  known, 
ibid. — All  there  is  in  it  is  already 
substantially  contained  in  the  funda- 
mental VnoyiXtdgt,  ibid. 

Simple  knowledge  stands  between 
sensation  and  reflection,  982  n. 

Spontaneous  knowledge,  according 
to  Professor  Cousin,  127 1  n. — He 
confounds  it  with  inspiration,  1273  «. 

^Vr/j/a/ knowledge,  that  included 
in  some  principle,  from  which  it  can  be 
deduced,  295  «. — The  Virtual  know- 
ledge of  Leibnitz  might  be  rather 
called  knowledge  in  outline,  ibid. 


Language.  According  to  the  Author, 
languages  are  synthetico-analytical 
methods,  458  n, — They  do  not  al- 
ways indicate  the  whole  process  of 
the  ideas  to  express  which  they  were 
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formed,  142  if. — In  the  ancient  Ian* 
guages,  the  first  names  imposed  on 
things  were  common^  152  and  nn. — 
Truly  proper  names  can  be  found 
only  in  modem  languages,  ibid,  and 
153. — Progress  in  this  of  the  human 
spirit,  153. 

Whether  man  left  in  an  isolated 
state  could,  by  himself,  invent  lan- 
guage, 154  «. — Hypothesis  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart  on  the 
formation  of  language,  136  and  n.  and 
137. — Is  language  absolutely  neces- 
sary ihat  man  may  conceive  universals? 
199 — different  opinions  of  the  Nomi- 
ncUisty  Realist,  and  Conceptualisi 
Schools  on  this  point,  ibid. — Neces- 
sity of  language  for  the  formation  of 
abslrtut  ideas,  521. — Questions  re- 
garding its  origin  and  formation,  522 
and  n, — Without  it  man  could  never 
gain  the  dominion  over  his  own 
powers,  525-527. — It  would  be  of  no 
use  without  the  ideas  signified  by  it, 
618  n. — Errors  arising  from  the  abuse 
of  language,  1252-1256  and  ;i.  (See 
Words.) 

Laws  (the)  according  to  which  the 
several  beings  operate  are  not  arbi- 
trary, 1013. 

Leap,  in  nature,  absurd,  816. — No 
leap  in  that  which  happens  in  an 
instant,  817. 

Length,  one  of  the  dimensions  oi  solid 
space,  833. — Indefinite  length  of  pure 
time,  what  it  is  and  how  we  acquire 
the  idea  of  it,  778  and  786. 

Liberty  01  free  activity,  and  dominion 
over  our  own  faculties,  are  acquired  by 
means;  of  the  abstract  ideas  furnished 
by  language,  103 1. — Free-will,  free 
judgment,  and  free  choice,  1 282  n., 
1286. — Fichte  places  the  possibility 
of  human  liberty  in  the  faith  which 
proceeds  firom  the  activity  of  the 
Ego,  1398. 

Life  {animal).     (See  Vitality.) 

Light,  attributed  to  idccu,  inasmuch 
as  they  serve  to  make  us  know  the 
beings  corresponding  to  them,  428. 
— This  name  is  given,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  idea  of  being,  395 — as 
also  the  name  of  uncircumscribed 
light,  II 06. — The  light  o^ reason,  not 
sufficient,  by  itself,  to  conduct  men 
to  all  truth,  1376  n. 

Limitability.  Whence  the  indefinite 
limitability  of  the  continuous,  859. 

Limitation  of  the  human  mind,  how 
it  manifests  itself,   1357.  —In  regard 


of  our  own  actions^  their  limitation  is 
twofold,  viz.  intensity  and  duration, 
766. — In  regard  of  the  actions  ex- 
ercised on  us  by  others,  time  is  the 
limitation  both  of  cution  and  of  pas- 
sion, 774. — The  objects  of  our  judg- 
ments have  limits,  though  we  may 
not  observe  them,  1270  n. 

Line.  In  its  concept  there  lies  a  syn- 
thetical 4 /n^  judgment,  347  n. 

Link,  or  connection  of  one  thing  with 
another,  is  Ontological  in  se,  Psycho- 
logicai  in  regard  to  the  mind  by  which 
it  is  conceived,  599. — Link  of  com- 
munication, 842. 

Logic,  a  pure  science,  holding  a  middle 
place  between  Ideology  and  the  ap- 
plied sciences,  1464. — It  treats  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  form  of  reason,  ibid. — is 
distinguished  into  general  and  special, 
ibid.  n. — The  fundamental  error  of 
the  modern  treatises  on  Logic,  227 
and  n, — Its  principle  is  truth,  629. — 
Logical  is  that  which  is  drawn  purely 
from  the  relation  between  ideas, 
1460  n. 


Man  does  not  perceive  himself  except 
by  a  reflex  act,  1436. —How  it  is 
that  the  soul  is  commanded  to  know 
itself,  although  it  already  knows  itself 
naturally,  1366. — Man  is  moved  to 
act  by  two  interior  forces  :  instinct 
and  will,  1294.  — If  man  had  feeling 
only,  without  the  faculty  of  judgment, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  make  any 
use  of  signs,  91  n. — In  man  there 
are  three  distinct  things  :  sensation, 
the  idea  of  being,  and  that  one  force 
which  unites  the  two  together,  1042. 
(See  Spirit,  Subject,  Intellect.) 

Manicheans,  convicted  of  idolatry, 
1416  n. 

Many  (the)  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out the  idea  of  one,  580  n. 

Material.     (See  Formal.  ) 

Materialism,  a  system  of  philosophy 
produced  by  Sensism,  685  n. — Its 
affinity  to  Idealism,  972  n.  — It  forms 
part  of  Nominalism,  177  n.  — Its  ul- 
timate effect  is  Scepticism,  ibid.  — It 
originates  from  confounding  sensation 
with  mechanical  impression,  988,  989 
and  n. — 2Jid  potentia  with  actus,  1 143 
n. — Is  a  privation  of  knowledge, 
1363. — S.  Augustine's  analysis  of 
this  error,  1 364- 1370. — Inconstancy 
of  materialistic  opinions,  137 1. 
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liATHKUATiciANS.  How  their  errors 
and  mistakes  arise,  1 301  n. 

Matter,  the  proper  and  permanent 
term  of  oertam  faculties,  and  forming 
one  thing  with  them,  1009. — It  can- 
not be  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning,  299,1*. — -^  observation 
concerning  the'  distinction  between 
particular,  and  general  or  universal 
matter,  806  n, — Our  body  is  matter 
of  Hkt  fundamental  fteling^  loio. — 
Characteristics  of  matter :  first,  its 
necessity  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
faculties,  1007 — second,  its  modifia- 
bility,  lOio— third,  its  inertia,  loii. 
— Activity  cannot  enter  into  the  con- 
cept of  matter,  1012-101 5.  {Ste  Mo- 
tion,)— Matter  of  our  r^^itih^iM.  (See 
Form.) 

Means. — This  word  may  be  applied  to 
ideas  also,  974  n.  —but  with  a  quali- 
fication, 975  n. — The  word  Means 
indicates  an  abstract  idea,  525,  526. 

Measure,  in  reference  to  time,  is  the 
relation  of  the  dnratum  of  one  action 
to  the  duration  of  others,  768. — 
What  kind  of  action  we  usually  take 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  this  relation, 
769. — Given  a  constant  in/^/fx//;',  the 
measure  of  time  consists  in  the  ^ttoH' 
tity  of  action,  777. 

Medicine.    (See  Physiology.) 

Meditation  (/Ai/c^jc'/Ai^),  how  under- 
stood by  Laromiguiere  and  Galluppi, 
927  «.  and 967.  (See  Advertence.) 

Memory,  distinguished  from  sensation 
in  this,  that  it  begins  after  the  latter 
has  passed  away,  75,  76. — Difference 
between  an  actual  sensation,  and  the 
memory  of  it,  77. — Memory  is  defined 
as  *  the  remembrance  of  past  things,* 
and  is  therefore  distinct  from  at  ten- 
tiofty  79. — The  objects  of  memory 
and  of  sense,  reduced  to  one  and  the 
same  by  the  followers  of  Locke,  105 
— and  even  by  Reid,  106. — Opinion 
of  the  Author,  ibid,  n. 

Mental,  that  which  exists  only  in  the 
mind,  e.g.,  mental  elements,  424 — 
the  same  as  dialectic,  638. 

Metaphysics,  considered,  somewhat 
improperly,  by  the  Ancients  as  the 
first  of  the  sciences,  and  mother  of 
all  the  rest,  1465  n. — Metaphysical, 
all  that  is  deduced  from  the  intrinsic 
constitution  of  a  being,  1460  n. 

Method  {philosophic)  in  the  explana- 
tion of  facts,  2.(i-2.^ — false  method  of 
a  certain  class  of  philosophers,  548  n. 
— Method  is  not  the  whole  of  philo- 


sophy, 141 8. — Method  to  be  followed 
in  the  division  and  treatment  of  the 
sciences,  1462  and  1466.— ^Absurdity 
of  the  method  which  insists  oq  pro- 
ceeding only  from  particulars  to  tmi- 
versals,  1473. — By  beginning  from 
ideal  being,  we  have  that  singular, 
which  is  at  once  universal  and  par- 
ticular, 1474 — and  a  fad  primal, 
necessary,  and  intelligible  durough 
itself,  1475.— In  w^t  sense  this  fact 
might  be  called  the  fact  of  conscious' 
ness,  1476. — ^The  methodic  doubt  of 
Des  CaJrtes  cannot  be  the  starting- 
point  of  philosophy,  1478. — This 
property  belongs  rather  to  methodic 
ignorance,  1479. — Methodic  law  fol- 
lowed by  Thales  and  Des  Cartes, 
276  If .— -Method  may  be  distinguished 
into  analytic  and  synthetic,  458  n. 

Minimum,  or  the  least  possible;,  is 
what  ought  to  be  assumed  for  ex- 
plaining facts^  28  and  384. — Mini- 
mum as  applied  to  extension^  853 — 
\o  perception,  854. 

Mobility,  a  real  extia-subjective  pro- 
perty of  bodies,  included  in  exten- 
sion, 885. 

Modality,  one  of  the  twelve  CeUegories 
of  Kant,  327 — has  under  it  the  three 
minor  classes  oi  possibility,  existence, 
and  necessity,  375. — This  division  is 
faulty,  ibid.  n. — All  his  oihm  forms 
of  the  intellect  depend  on  it,  376. 

Mode,  any  determination  of  being, 
435. — Everything  which  we  conceive 
in  addition  to  being  is  a  mode  of  it, 
474. — In  all  ideas,  the  primal  one 
excepted,  besides  thinking  being,  we 
think  also  a  determinate  mode  of  it, 
478 — which  is  given  us  by  sensa- 
tions, 480. — Of  the  modes  of  the 
ideas,  some  arise  from  the  defect  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  some  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  conceive  it,  649. 

Model  or  Exemplar,  may  in  a  certain 
sense  be  said  of  ideas,  92  and  93. 

Modification,  any  change  in  the 
mode  of  being  of  a  thing ;  the  same 
as  alteration,  693  and  694. — It  de- 
mands a  modified  subject,  67  n, — 
whence  the  modifications  of  owl  fun- 
damental  feeling  do  proceed,  890- 
892. 

Monads  of  IMbnitz,  supposed  to  be 
simple  beings  furnished  with  percep- 
tion, though  without  consciousness, 
286. — Schema  of  Monads  was  the 
name  he  gave  to  the  representation 
of  the  universe^  287. 
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Moral  Science  {Principles  of),  a 
Work  of  the  Author,  quoted  629  ». 

Motion,  not  essential  to  matter^  1017, 
1018. — The  idea  of  motion  is  derived 
in  part  from  our  body  as  subjectively 
perceived,  764,  765. — Relatively  to 
us  motion  is  distinguished  into  active 
and  passive^  800. — Besides  these, 
there  is  also  motion  extraneous  to  us, 
801. — We  perceive  the  two  first  sub- 
jectively^  and  the  third  extra-subjec- 
lively ^  802. — Active  motion  arises 
from  the  power  which  our  soul  has  of 
changing  the  mode  of  the  fundamental 
feeling,  803.  Passive  motion  is  of 
two  kinds,  i,e,  with  a  change  in  our 
sensitive  organs  (and  this  we  measure 
by  the  quantity  of  the  effort  used  to 
effect  the  motion),  or  without  change 
in  the  sensitive  organs,  804. — This 
second  we  can  perceive  only  by  means 
of  external  sensations,  805. — Hence 
our  motion  is  not  perse  sensible,  806. 
— The  motion  effected  in  our  sensitive 
organs  is  perceived  only  by  the  fun- 
damental feeling  through  the  altera- 
tion undergone  by  its  matter,  807, 
808. — AbsoltUe  motion  in  general  is 
entirely  distinct  from  sensation,  809. 
Continuity  of  motion^  not  realy  but 
only  phenomenal^  814. — Real  conti- 
nuity of  motion  absu  rd ,  8 1 5.  — Answer 
to  the  objection  that,  *  according  to 
the  Author,  motion  would  take  place 
per  solium,'  816,  817.— Difficulty  of 
this  conception,  818,  819. — Motion, 
combined  with  touch,  gives  the  idea 
oi  solid  space  t  i.e.  space  furnished  with 
three  dimensions,  838. — Motion  is 
distributed  between  the  various  parts 
of  our  body  according  to  a  law  arising 
from  their  respective  degrees  of  cohe- 
sion^ 1017. — Relative  motion  is  an 
affection  of  the  matter  of  our  sensa- 
tions, and  is  felt  exactly  as  the  matter 
itself  is  affected,  809. — It  arises  from 
the  corporeal  perception  of  the  five 
senses,  810,  812. 

Motion  cannot  be  one  of  \}ie  first 
principles  of  reasoning,  299  «. — Self- 
Motion  enables  us  to  know  distances, 
838  «. — Motion  used  by  E.  Darwin 
in  the  sense  of  configuration,  992. — 
Instinctive  Motion,   (See  Instinct.) 

Multiplicity,  a  purely  mental  entity, 
848. — Its  concept  is  relative,  and 
does  not  belong  to  the  corporeal 
nature  considered  in  its  essence, 
847. — It  is  a  primary  extra-sub- 
jective  property  of  bodies,   882. — 


We  can  imagine  it  in  the  continuous 
extension  with  which  the  body  is  fur- 
nished, 884. — The  real  and  acciden- 
tal multiplicity  is  a  relation  between 
many  bodies  intellectually  conceived, 
ibid, — is  an  ^  posteriori  cognition^ 
1449. 

Mutability  is,  in  a  sense,  common  to 
all  the  elements  of  our  i^oj,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  ^^^,  1075. 

Mutation  serves  to  throw  our  atten- 
/iiw  upon  objects,  713.  (See  Altera- 
tion.)— Mutations  of  the  corporeal 
world,  what  they  are,  348. 

Mysterious,  that  which  is  inexplicable 
by  us ;  differs  therefore  from  absurd, 
793. — Mysteries,  which  admitted  and 
which  denied  by  some  philosophers, 
453  «. 


Names.  According  to  Adam  Smith, 
the  first  names  invented  were  parti- 
cular (See  Language),  and  proper ; 
afterwards  they  became  common,  i.e. 
indicative  of  certain  collections  of  in- 
dividuals ;  hence  the  origin  oi genera 
and  of  species,  136. — Utter  unten- 
ableness  of  this  theory,  ibid. — The 
Author  proposes  to  examine  it,  1 37. — 
Not  all  names  indicating  a  collection 
of  individuals  can  be  called  common, 
138— for  instance,  the  names  of 
numbers,  ibid. — of  determinate  ^na/t- 
tities,  139 — of  relative  and  indeter- 
minate quantities,  ibid,  —plurals,  140 
— names  of  abstract  qualities  (though 
they  may  be  called  general),  141. — 
The  names  which  express  universals 
cannot  be  words  without  meaning, 
174. — According  to  what  rule  these 
names  are  imposed  on  things.  (See 
Words.) 

Comtnon  names.  Not  every  com- 
mon name  has  an  cd)stract  name 
corresponding  with  it,  nor  has  need 
of  one,  ibid. — In  the  formation  of 
language,  abstrcut  names  are  always 
posterior  to  common,  154  n, — nor 
IS  it  so  easy  for  the  mind  to  in- 
vent and  msdce  use  of  them  without 
the  aid  of  extemcU  signs,  ibid, — 
Originally  all  names  imposed  on 
things  and  persons  were  common, 
152. — The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed 
by  a  remarkable  passage  in  Genesis, 
commented  on  by  Eusebius,  ibid.  n. — 
also  by  other  authorities,  ibid.  n. — 
Veneration  of  the  Ancients  for  these 
names,  ibid,  n. — How  the  transition 
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from  common  to  proper  names  takes 
place,  according  to  Aristotle,  ibid,  n. 

Common  names  indicate  one  in- 
dividual only,  but  through  a  pro- 
perty common  to  many,  143 — and 
this  distinguishes  them  from  pro- 
per names,  145.  —They  are  more 
necessary  than  proper  names ;  hence 
all  languages  abound  in  them,  148, 
149. — Proper  VMixsit^^  on  the  contrary, 
indicate  directly  the  individiuUity  it- 
self, 145,  146. — The  fact  of  a  name 
being  proper  or  common  depends 
solely  on  the  different  way  in  which 
an  individual  is  designated,  ibid.  —A 
proper  name,  therefore,  does  not  be- 
come common  simply  by  its  being 
applied  to  several  individuals,  147. — 
In  ancient  times  no  proper  names 
were  used,  148. — They  were  intro- 
duced later,  149,  150. — How  we 
know  whether  a  name  be  proper,  or 
common,  151. — Common  names  be- 
come proper  by  a  tacit  understand- 
ing, 154 — and  also,  previously  to  that, 
under  special  circumstances,  ibid, 
n.  2. 

Process  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
imposition  of  common  names,  con- 
sidered in  the  case  of  a  savage,  155. 
-  'llie  contrary  opinion  of  Dugald 
Stewart  and  of  Captain  Cook  is  re- 
futed, ibid.  n.~  What  faculties  are 
required  in  man  for  the  invention  of 
common  names,  157. — These  names 
imply  the  possibility  of  other  and 
other  individuals  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, 159.-  If  man  were  unable  to 
think  this  possibility  he  could  invent 
only  proper  names,  ibid. — To  the 
common  name  there  are  attached  the 
ideas  of  quality^  of  the  aptitude  of 
that  quality  to  be  shared,  and  shared 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  indivi- 
duals, 160  all  which  things  presup- 
pose in  man  the  ideas  of  genera  and 
species f  expressed  in  the  common 
name,  ibid. — Rule  followed  by  the 
human  spirit  in  the  application  of 
common  names  to  individuals,  167. 
Nature  {material)^  uncertain  accord- 
ing to  Kant,  absorbed  into  the  human 
spirit  according  to  Fichte,  1406. — 
Positive  notion  we  have  of  it,  in  op- 
position to  the  negative  notion  of 
God,  1402-1404.  What  serves  to 
preserve  this  distinction  are  the  two 
sets  of  cogniticnSy  ncgatiz'c  and  f>osi- 
tive,  141 6. — Human  Nature  has  re- 
ceived from  God  the  custody  of  truths 


1245.  (See  Scepticism.)  State  of 
Nature^  how  understood  by  Rous- 
seau, 1255. 

Necessary,  as  opposed  to  accidental, 
a  quality  characteristic  of  i  priori 
knowledge^  306.  —  Necessary  in  a 
being,  all  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute that  being,  649. 

Necessity,  the  sixth  characteristic  of 
the  idea  of  being  f  429— also  one  of  the 
elementary  concepts  of  being,  575. — 
Necessity  expresses  a  relation  of 
things  with  the  mind,  and  is  of  two 
species :  logiccU^Si^  metaphysical,  1460 
— which,  however,  reduce  themselves 
to  one,  founded  on  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction, ibid.  n. — Logical  necessity 
is  contained  in  being  taken  univer- 
sally, II 58. — Necessity  is,  more- 
over, distinguished  into  apideictical 
and  hypothetical,  299  n.  — ^which  were 
confounded,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  by  Leibnitz  and  Pascal, 
ibid.  (See  Evidence.) — Moral  neces- 
sity, (See  Contingent  things.)— 
Objective  necessity,  620  n. — apparent 
and  subjective  necessity,  1049  n. 

Necessity,  one  of  the  forms  of  Kant, 
subordinate  to  Afodality,  375. — It 
cannot  be  an  original  and  primitive 
form  of  the  understanding,  378. — It 
is  comprised  in  the  idea  0/ being,  380 
— and  does  not  add  any  new  form  to 
the  intellect,  ibid. 

Negation,  an  operation  proper  to  the 
understanding,  246  n. — performed 
by  observing  the  limits  of  the  objects 
of  our  judgments,  1270  n.  — Negation 
of  knowledge,  distinguished  from 
privation,  1 362,  1 363. 

Nominalists,  227  w.— In  their  system 
universals  are  nothing  but  7vords  or 
names,  162.  They  eliminate  the 
tenns  genus,  species,  general  ideas,  and 
account  for  the  use  of  them  by  means 
of  habit,  164.  —  Their  refutation, 
165  168. — They  suppose  the  objects 
to  have  two  essences,  the  one  nominal 
and  the  other  «■«/,  169,  170. — What 
they  mean  by  nominal  essence,  171. 
— Inconsistency  of  Dugald  Stewart  in 
admitting  such,  172. — The  human 
mind  is  able  to  fix  itself  on  qualities 
separately  from  the  individuals,  there- 
fore words  cannot  be  mere  sounds 
without  meaning,  I T^^,  1 74.  — Strange 
consequence  which  would  follow  if 
they  were,  175-177.  —  Disastrous 
effects  of  Nojninalism,  ibid.  n. — It 
comes  from  Materialism,  ibid, — It  is 
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at  once  allied  with  and  different  from 
ConcepttuUism^  196. — Various  classes 
of  Nominalists^  ibid,  — They  must  ad- 
mit language  to  be  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  have  universals^  199. — 
They  fall  into  a  petitio principii,  200, 
201. — They  prove  general  ideas  to 
be  mere  meaningless  sounds  by  the 
very  same  argument  which  presup- 
poses them  to  be  something  more, 
202. — They  establish  the  necessity 
of  sipis  for  arriving  at  the  universal^ 
ibid. — at  the  same  time  that  they 
assume  the  universal,  203 — without, 
however,  being  able  to  explain  it, 
204-206. 

Non-Ego,  according  to  Fichte  and 
Schelling,  means  all  things  that  are 
outside  the  Ego^  i,e,  man  himself, 
1389  and  1396 — who  produces  them 
all,  ibid,—TYit  Non-Ego  of  Fichte, 
considered  as  a  limitation  of  the  Ego^ 
is  impugned  by  Schelling,  1397. — In 
this  Non-EgOy  produced  by  the  Ego^ 
Fichte  comprises  three  worlds :  the 
sensible,  the  intelligible^  and  the 
supersensible  y  1398. 

Nothing.  Bardili  designates  being  in 
itself  by  a  formula  which  expresses 
nethittgy  1 4 19. — The  great  nothing, 
proclaimed  as  the  source  of  every- 
thing, 1422.  —  The  great  nothing 
which  lies  beyond  all  the  knowable, 
a  portentous  discovery  of  the  German 
School,  1385. 

Notions  {common),  distinct  from 
simple,  64  «. — negative  distinct  from 
positive,  1403.  (See  Knowledge 
and  Idea). — The  first  principles  of 
reasoning  thus  called,  1145. 

NouMENA.     (See  Phenomena.) 

Number. — Its  concept  always  contains 
a  certain  synthetic  <i/rim  judgment, 
346  ».  No  indeterminate  and  infinite 
number  exists  in  nature,  and  to  say 
the  contrary  would  be  an  absurdity, 
790.  (See  Continuity.)  Number 
is  one  of  the  elementary  concepts  of 
being,  575. — Characteristics  observed 
by  S.  Augustine  in  the  properdes  of 
number,  580  and  ». — Pythagoras 
makes  numbers  the  exemplars  of 
things,*507  n. — Whether  the  numbers 
of  Pythagoras  be  the  same  as  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  ibid,  —Difference  be- 
tween the  two,  ibid, — Incommensur- 
able numbers,  543  n, 

Nuovo  Saggio  on  the  origin  of  idecu. 
Principles  followed  by  the  author  in 
his   investigations  of  the  origin  of 


ideas,  26,  27. — He  seeks  to  know 
how  we  come  to  have  ideas,  or  how 
they  are  produced  in  our  mind,  41 — 
or  *  What  is  our  first  judgment,'  55 
— or  *  What  that  idea  which  must 
pre-exist  in  our  mind  in  order  to 
render  judgments  possible, '  56. — The 
difficulty  involved  in  this  inquiry  was 
seen  by  many  philosophers  under 
various  aspects,  but  left  unsolved, 
'33-' 35' — State  in  which  the  author 
found  the  doctrine  on  the  origin  of 
ideas,  1032-1037. — How  the  studious 
may  master  the  author's  theory,  1038, 
'039- — On  what,  in  his  opinion,  the 
success  of  this  work  will  depend, 
1294  n. — What  obstacles  he  foresees 
will  have  to  be  encountered  from  the 
Sensists,  1 330  n. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  answer  to  this 
question  :  *  Whence  do  we  get  the 
universal  idea  of  existence  ox  being  in 
general,  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  first  judgment,  41-45.  (See 
Ideology.) — Of  the  theories  pro- 
posed so  far^  some  err  : 

I.  By  defect,  46. — Locke  would 
make  all  ideas  come  from  sensation 
and  reftectiony^*j — not  perceiving  that 
this  presupposes  an  universal  idea  in 
our  mind,  63,  64. — Condillac,  by  re- 
ducing these  two  operations  to  one 
only,  namely,  to  sensation,  has  no 
better  success,  70-98. — The  Scottish 
School  tries  another  road,  99-103. — 
Reid  m2\^^  judgment  precede  idecu, 
and  proves  against  Locke  that  the  first 
operation  of  the  human  mind  is  not 
analysis,  but  synthesis y  116,  117. — 
But  his  primitive  judgment  from 
which  he  would  draw  ideas,  would 
be  impossible  without  an  antecedent 
universal  idea,  118,  129. — So,  like- 
wise, Dugald  Stewart,  and  all  Nomi- 
nalists, by  denying  the  existence  of 
universcUs  establish  all  the  more 
firmly  the  necessity  of  that  fundamen- 
tal universal  which  enters  into  the 
{orn\2Xio^o{  o\xx  first  judgment,  161- 
210; 

II.  Byexcess,22i. — Platodeclares 
all  ideas  to  be  innate  in  us,  whereas 
only  one  such  is  sufficient,  229,  230. 
— Leibnitz  also  admits  too  much  by 
laying  it  down  that  the  outlines  of 
all  our  ideas  are  innate,  282-299. — 
Kant  made  a  step  in  advance,  and 
represented  our  ideas  as  innate  in 
their  formal  part  only,  324,  325 — 
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but  by  tearing  up  this  fonnal  part 
into  many  independent  forms ^  he  en- 
tirely missed  the  one  true  objective 
and  independent  form,  which  consti- 
tutes the  human  spirit  intelligent, 
326-367. — By  reducing  the  Kantian 
forms  to  one  only,  according  to  the 
method  of  the  author,  26-28~we 
have  that  least  possible  which  steers 
us  safe  between  the  two  erroneous 
extremes,  368-384. 

The  Author  proposes  the  idea  of 
being  as  the  least  possible  for  explain- 
ing the   formation  of  all  ideas,  395, 
396— showing  that  we  have  it  in  us 
by  nature,  398-472— and  that  it  is 
the  origin  of  all  ideas  we  can  acquire, 
473-557. — This    hypothesis    is    so 
strongly  supported  as  to  become  cer- 
tainty, 473  n. — and  by  means  of  it 
is  assured  the  criterion  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  all  human  cognitions^  1044- 
1064. — Its  application  demonstrates 
as  well  the  truth  of  pure  cognitions^ 
1065-1157 — as  of  the   non-pure  or 
matcriated,   1 158-1244- and  is  the 
secure  way  to  overcome  all  the  errors 
to  which  human  knowledge  is  liable. 
1 245  -  X  362.  —  It    shows,     moreover, 
that  the  idea  of  being  is  the  starting- 
point  of  all  human  reasonings,  1378- 
1460— and  the  clue  to  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  sciences,  1461-1479. 

Object,  relatively  to  perception,  must 
be  distinguished  from  subject  and 
co-subject ^  983  «,—  and  from  the 
matter  of  the  fundamental  feeling, 
1 006-1 010.— This  may  be  seen  also 
from  its  etymolog)',  ibid.  n. — Object 
of  thought  means  a  thing  present  to 
our  mind  in  its  own  self,  i,e.^  in  its 
possible  existence,  1093. — Object  of 
perception  means  that  which  we  come 
to  know  through  perception,  1435. — 
S.  Augustine  distinguished  accu- 
rately the  subject  from  the  object, 
580  and  w.—  The  object  intuited  is 
nobler  than  the  subject  who  intuites 
it,  1306  n, — Formal  object,  1087  n. 
—  Logical  object,  671  nn.  Object  of 
sense  is  an  inaccurate  expression, 
105  ;/.  — The  term  of  sense,  and  the 
object  of  memory,  distinguished  by 
Locke, were,  erroneously,  confounded 
by  Condillac,  105 — and  also  *  by 
Keid,  106,  107. — Explanation  of  S. 
Thomas's  expression,  '  Object  of  the 
sense  and  Object  of  the  intellect /cr 
accidenSf^  1 246  «. 


Objective,  one  of  the  modes  of  being, 
distinct  from   the  subjective,   331. — 
Objective  existence^  ibid. 
Objectivity,   the  first  characteristic 
of  the  idea  of  beings  416. — Subjective 
objectivity  of  the  Sceptics,  what,  599. 
— To    consider    a    thing  objectively 
means  to  consider  it  in  itself  in  its 
essence,  355. — The  word  objective  is 
applicable  to  that  part  of  knowledge 
which  comes  from  ideal  bein^  only, 
whereas  all   that  comes   from   our- 
selves is  called  subjective^  1225,  1226 
and  n. — Objective  necessity,  that  which 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
thought,  620  n. 
Obscurity  of  mind,  whence,  1327. 
Observation.     Two  kinds  of  obser- 
vation, i^e.  that  of  internal  and  that 
of  external  facts,  give  rise  to  two  dif- 
ferent philosophies,   13 18  n. — They 
ought  to  be  combined  so  as  to  result 
in  one  sole  system,  ibid.  — The  Sensists 
took  to  external  observation  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  inlemal,  1330  «. — The 
internal  is  the  legitimate  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  soul,  1364  n, 
and  1 37 1  and  n. — Reflex  observation 
and  the  intellection  of  truth  known 
through  itself,  are  the  sources  of  all 
logical   demonstrations,    1467. — Ob- 
servation is  the  beginning  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  ibid. — An  objection 
answered,     1468-1472. — When    ob- 
servation is  not  sufficient  for  explain- 
ing a  thing  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  possibility  of  that  thing,  782, 
783. — Observation  does  not  show  us 
very  minute  actions,   784 — nor  per- 
ceive very  small  extensions,  813. 
Occasions,  or  occasional  causes  of  error, 
what,  1290— distinguished  into/r^jrt- 
m ate  and  remote,  1 301  n. 
One  {the)  cannot  be  conceived  without 
the  idea  of  being,  581  and  n,     (See 
Unity.) 
Operation,  in  general,  is  considered 
as  the  effect  of  some  being,  352  and 
649.  — In  this  sense  existence  itself 
is  an  operation,  an  act,  352. 
Opinion,  distinguished  by  S.  Augus- 
tine from  belief  Tmd  from  uttderstand- 
ing,  1358  n.  and  1362  «.—  How  Plato 
distinguishes  true  opinion  from  hurw- 
lidge,  534  n. 
Optimism  {Platonic),  what,  501. 
Order  of  cognitions  and  of /dVo/ things, 
distinct   from    that    of  real  things, 
1407. -Confounded     by     I^ibnitz, 
298,  299. — Oi  dcr  of  ideas,  intrinsic. 
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649 — and  chronological^  650  n, — The 
one  proceeds  inversely  to  the  other, 
ihid, — The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
chronological  order  o{  feelings  in  re- 
spect of  our  cuivertences  to  them, 
713  n, — and  of  reflex  in  respect  of 
direct  ci^nitions,  1 383  n,  and  1 391. 
— The  mper-sensible  or  moral  orders 
according  to  Ficbte,  1398.  (SeeiV<7«- 
Ego.) 

Organs  {sensitive),  807. — The  most 
commonly  mentioned  are  four,  908. 
(See  Touch.)— The  form  ot  figure 
of  an  organ  may  change,  808. — The 
sensation  felt  by  the  organ  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  sense-percep- 
tion of  the  thing  different  from  the 
organ,  810  if. 

Original,  any  exemplar  whatever 
from  which  a  copy  is  taken,  1113  if. 


Pantheism  ;  its  manifest  absurdity, 
II 78  If. — It  is  a  rock  on  which  many 
German  and  some  Italian  philoso- 
phers have  made  shipwreck,  1414, 
1416  and  ifif. 

Particular,  as  opposed  to  universal, 
is  what  comes  to  us  from  the  senses, 
333. — According  to  the  Schoolmen, 
particulars  are  perceived  by  the  intel- 
lect by  means  of  <  a  certain  reflection,' 
252  If. 

Passage  includes  in  its  concept  that  of 
touching  the  mean,  817. 

Passion,  in  reference  to  sensations,  is 
the  effect  produced  in  a  sensitive  being 
by  the  action  of  another,  and  it  is 
also  the  term  of  that  action,  667  n, — 
As  effect  it  is  in  the  passive  being  ;  as 
term  of  action  it  is  in  the  cutive  being, 
ilnd.  —  How  this  wonderful  union  of 
two  beings  is  explained,  ibid, — The 
passion  is  perceived  by  means  of  the 
concept  of  it,  1205. — This  concept  is 
nothing  but  the  action  considered  re- 
latively to  the  being  which  is  passive 
to  it,  1207. 

Passions  (the),  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
inclination  nf  the  will,  1288. — They 
hurry  \h^  judgment,  1322. — Refined 
passions,  1333  w. 

Patristic  Writers.  They  knew  the 
theory  of  ideal  ^fif^,  471,  472.  (See 
Scripture.) — Their  doctrine  against 
Sceptics,  1 097-11 II. 

Perception  (intellective)  an  operation 
of  the  understanding, — Intellectually 
to  perceive  a  thing  is  nothing  else  but 
to  judge  it  to  exist,  in  consequence  of 


a  sensible  action  it  exercises  on  us, 
55. — It  is  inexplicable  unless  we  sup- 
pose, as  pre-existent  in  our  spirit,  the 
idea  of  existence,  56. — The  sense- 
perception  is  not  an  idea  until  that 
which  is  felt  has  been  classified,  57. 
— The  intellective  perception  differs 
somewhat  from  the  particular  idea, 
63  If. — Simple  perception  cannot  be 
the  first  operation  of  our  spirit,  1 20 
If  .—Credit  due  to  Leibnitz  for  having 
observed,  as  against  Locke,  that  there 
were  perceptions  wholly  unaccom- 
panied  by  reflection,  288-290. — A 
perception  may  result  from  a  great 
number  (though  not  infinite)  of  minor 
perceptions,  ibid,  n.—  Leibnitz  takes 
the  word  perception  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  ibid,  (See  Apperception.) 
— His  /iir^ifjf^iSr  perceptions,  291  and 
n, — Necessity  of  drawing  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  a  x^itj^-perception 
and  a  cognitive  act,  298  if. 

According  to  Reid,  the  perception 
of  the  existence  of  bodies  has  nothing 
to  do  with  sensation,  322,  323,  and 
952  and  If.— Galluppi  takes  away  this 
distinction  altogether,  ibid,  n.,  953 
and  n. — Perceptions  give  us  2i  positive 
knowledge  of  things,  1378  if.  — They 
are  our  flrst  and  greatest  means  for 
gaining  the  knowledge  of  essences, 
1220-1222— and  the  rule  by  which 
we  can  judge  of  the  d^rees  of  the 
same  knowledge,  1225. — They  are 
exempt  from  error,  1248 — why  so, 
1257. — Our  first  perceptions  are  con- 
fused and  imperfect,  1259  and  if. — 
The  threefold  perception  of  Professor 
Cousin  cannot  be  the  starting* point  of 
philosophy,  1431-1437. 

There  are  two  essentially  distinct 
kinds  of  perception,  the  sensitive  and 
the  intellective  ;  but  modem  philoso- 
phers have  confounded  them,  961. — 
This  distinction  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  sense  perceives  singulars 
and  the  intellect  universals,  ^2, — 
How  the  sensitive  perception  is 
formed,  963 — and  what  the  intellect 
does  to  complete  it,  964. — The  in- 
tellective perception  is  defined  as 
'  The  union  of  the  intuition  of  a  being 
with  sensitive  perception,'  ibid. — 
The  sensitive  perception  is  imme- 
diate, and  so  also,  in  a  certain  sense, 
is  the  intellective,  975  if.  and  978  it. 
— Whence  comes  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  these  two  pcr 
ceptionsy  418.— In  what  relation  tb 
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'o  -UK  annrhrr,    4.5^   m, 

.  Jatsztare  peroepooa  :s   trMiigfi  3S 

cnraidesed  inso  &ffas3iix£edtoa.reai 
tcmu'  4^7. — It  is  ixtnuiamrecasm^ 
ufitL  —instead  ot  iaiymtj^  ^mnrrre  ptr- 
r.eptiam.  n  hmiies^  it  ^pooid  le  jctter 
to  lOi^  ^:£tKs.iUV€  coTTfo^BBti  utrccptwi^ 
4.55  ft.,  ^i6rf  «.,  aad  05^-460.  —It  is 
m-iiimi  fiPDni the/"iiwi"<i ww vaaifeeiing^ 


[nUiUctiue  pezcentioH  in 
of  carpiweatL  tinn^  is  -iesned  as  *  A 
jnrfgrnrnt  whercbr  ^spcamnBtiie  iob- 
smence  of  -"■■rrhing  ieiBki^ciT  per- 
caved,'  537  axxi  506. — It  is.  diere- 
fioKCv  !iie  i^ea  of  a  rfain^  accoaipaziied 
by  tbey-ai^^TiKiir  i^rmasrrejr  us  suth- 
HsUmce,  495  and  518 —  inrhirtrs  the 
idea^  and  at  tiie  aome  dme  tixes  it  to 
ixKXxvtdnai,  wid.  —  Thence  we 


pass  to  the  pmn  uUa^  i^  the  idea. 
^yparated  &d&i  the  aihwrmrey  51a. 
— To  do  this  we.  lequiie  2  uAimniu*^ 
5^4- — Anaiyas  oi  this  pcxceptzon, 
538.  — ^Three  tiaiiiai  facnkies  concxxr 
in  its  ^innadan  :  semuiivityy  intrilfrf, 
and  raaomj  wuL — Why  it  is  caQed 
inteilective,  ihid. — A  moie  rypiirit 
de^imtxan  rii  it,  339,  — Anothrr  defi- 
nition is  :  *-  The  viacn  of  the  rHatfnw 
between  a  jkit  and  the  idea  of  djexst- 
ence^'  358L — ^The  terms  oi  this  ope- 
ration must  not  be  confbiinded,  359. 
— Error  *t&  Kant,  363.  — AmanJd.  by 
denymg  ideas^  made  perceptions 
motiaiiitfx  of  the  son!  itself,  364  m. — 
Anothrr  dednition  might  be  this  : 
*  The  intellective  perception  is  the  act 
by  tdnch  the  mind  apfnehends  as 
object  a  tval^  that  is.  apfnehends  it 
in  its  idea,^  417. — It  is,  tfaerefiHe, 
ohjectioe^  UntL — Many  intellective 
pen-eptkins  may  have  one  and  the 
sane  idea^  [I17  m, — The  hct  that 
in  perception  we  come  to  know  a 
feality  (fistinct  &on  oorseives  has  no 
logical  lepii^nance  in  it,  1173. 

We  have  intellective  percepdon  of 
two  things  only,  u£.  onrselves  and 
external  bodies,  528  and  IT94. — 
We  perceive  onrseives  immediately, 
1195,  1196 — Le.  withont  any  prin- 
ciple intervening,  1197. — Proof  of 
the  certainty  of  tJus  perception,  1 198, 
I  r99t  — Other  truths  which  partake 
of  this  certainty,  1201 .  —This  percep- 
tion has  the  very  same  term  as  the 
Bcnse-perception,  1202.— It  nmst  be 


JCLgJILnn    .S   rrJtlt^ 
536.— WbES 

jm¥mi^  tiae 
]f  bodies. 


jeenon  joivect. 

^■^niiii^l^  30Wit  XT. 

esteCTKi  woiict. 


is  not  aeessBByv  US»  MJ4- 
— 3v  an  act  of  rrirtiiinn  we  know 
nothing  <dse  than  dtK  oiyrT  of  that 
3CL,  I43>. — ^The  ..jmruiiii^  of  the 
£^  is  esBeanaHy  li^iwt  anm.  dat 
oi  die  esEterxar  wodd,  14361 — ^The 
hmnaii  mindvnnnat  start  in  its  inovc- 
iiM,iHh  eurpt  hnsnt  one  oc  these  two 
ptiir [jtwms.  1437 — ^Pnor  go  tlKBiv 
dxze  is  the  idea  of  ems 
wrdiont  which  they 
wonid  be  impftwhfe.  wad. 

The  Twrrilf  I  U9l,  perceptian  of 
bodies  has  thiee  «4r?iirtiis  :  the  jidl, 
thi  idmr  gut  the  atfi  Omii .  357,  358. 
— We  most  dxstzngcnsii  in  it  hxir 
things  :  the  mudmmuai  tmprgssioM^ 
tiie  sensatxam^  ^fi  stMsitxve  parcgftwity 
and  the  tnuUxttsre partftiamy  453iK. 
— Reid  iistingoisfaes  only  three,  and 
Gunfcmnds  the  two  last  inoBc^fadL — It 
consists,  therefcwe,  of  three  parts,  454 
— one  of  which,  du  idem  tfda^,  pie- 
cedes  the  rest,  455 — ^^^  by  its  ap* 
piiratfon  forms  the  perceptioa  itsrlf, 
456-^58. 

The  perception  <^  boi&es  is  two- 
fold. sudJKtisx  and  extra-smbjti.  tivf^ 
701.  (See  Co-*macmPTMM«.) — ^The 
sobjective  percepdon  is  given  by  die 
fmmdeamemtal  frrling^  7^1 — and  this 
in  two  ways^  oame^  throai^  the 
ferlrng  ttsrlf,  and  throngh  its  modi6- 
cadons.  702.  —Analysis  of  this  second 
way,  7^^ — Ffom  dns  twofold  sah- 
jective  perceptiaB  we  draw^,  in  part, 
the  ab^ract  ideas  of  timty  wutiamy 
and  spac£y  764.  — The  extra-smb^ctise 
percepdon  is  made  by  means  of  the 
extornal  senses,  802. — It  consists  of 
two  elements,  the  feeling  of  the  action 
done  in  as,  and  the  extension  of  an 
*  outside  '  of  as,  831.  — Hence  it  gives 
OS  a  *  difertnt '  from  as  and  an  *  ex- 
tended,*  832.—  It  is  foimded  on  the 
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subjective,  845.  —  Analysis  of  the 
extra-subjective  perception  of  bodies 
by  means  of  the  five  senses  considered 
in  their  mutual  relations,  941-960. 
— In  the  same  felt  entity  the  sub- 
jective is  distinguished  from  the 
extra-subjective  by  the  two  relations 
of  action  and  oipassion^  983 — which 
exclude  each  other,  984 — and  give 
us  the  two  different  concepts  of  co- 
subject  and  extra-subject^  1003. — 
Errors  which  may  happen  in  the  per- 
ception made  in  these  two  ways,  761, 
762.  — Their  cause,  ibid,  n. 

Perfection  (the)  of  a  being,  whence 
and  what,  649,  650,  and  nn. 

Peripatetics  (the)  placed  the  princi- 
ple of  certainty  in  ideas ^  1060  n, — 
but  they  did  not  observe  that  all 
ideas  originate  in  one,  the  parent- 
idea  and  true  source  of  knowledge 
and  certainty,  ibid. 

Persuasion  is  dbtinct  from  truth  and 
from  certainty^  1046. — It  may  be 
reasonable  even  though  one  is  not 
able'to  assign  the  reason  of  it,  ibid. 
n, — It  is  not  wholly  subject  to  the 
human  will,  1 143. — All  men  have  a 
natural  and  spontaneous  persuasion 
of  the  first  principles  of  reasoning, 
1144. — Besides  this,  there  is  also  a 
reflex  persuasion,  1335 — which  is  de- 
fined as  '  The  repose  of  the  under- 
standing in  an  assent  given  voluntarily 
to  a  proposition,'  1330. — ^When  a  per- 
suasion is  formally  false,  it  is  the  act 
of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  under- 
standing, 1337. — The  evidence  of  the 
first  priauiples  of  reasoning  induces 
a  necessary  persuasion,  1338- 1341. — 
Distinction  to  be  observed  in  regard 
of  the  persuasion  one  has  of  deduced 
propositions,  1 342-1 345.  — Relatively 
to  the  will,  a  persuasion  resting  on 
authority  may  be  stronger  than  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  first  prin- 
ciples, 1350  and  ff. — A  persuasion 
may  be  erroneous  in  two  ways,  1354- 
1358. — Of  the  three  species  of  per- 
suasion, two  spring  from  the  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  criteria  of  certainty, 
and  the  third  from  error y  1358  m. — 
This  last  b  fictitious,  1359— and  can- 
not give  settled  tranquillity  to  man, 
I36(^because  the  persuasion  of  error 
is  never  as  firm  as  that  of  truth,  1371. 
— Whence  does,  according  to  Fichte, 
efficacious  persuasion  proceed,  1398. 
— The  persuasion  of  existence  differs 
|iom  the  conception  of  existence,  592 


«. — The  persuasion  of  the  subsistence 
of  a  thing  is  an  assent,  an  operation 
wholly  distinct  from  the  intuition  of 
the  idea  of  that  thing,  405. — Even 
abstracting  from  this  persuasion,  there 
still  remains  the  possibility  of  that 
thing,  408. 

Phantasms,  according  to  S.  Thoijias, 
embrace  both  our  sensations  and  the 
images  of  things,  476  n. — What  he 
means  by  illustrated  phantasms,  and 
why  he  calls  them  so,  495  n. — Like- 
wise what  he  means  by  cU>stracting 
the  phantasms,  ibid. — Phantasms, 
though  particular  in  themselves,  are 
called  by  Aristotle  universals  in  po- 
tentid,  or  cognitions  in  potentid,  237 
n. — How  they  become  ideas,  266  n. 
— How  phantasms  are  similitudes  of 
things,  490  «.— What  truth  there  is 
in  the  dictum  of  the  Ancients,  that 
the  phantasms  are  similitudes  or 
images  of  the  external  bodies,  885  n 
— Multiplicity  and  continuity  of 
phantasms,  tbid. 

Phenomena,  ot  appearances,  according 
to  Kant,  are  those  things  which  come 
to  us  from  the  experience  of  the  senses, 
and  of  which  we  are  therefore  certain, 
330 — as  opposed  to  noumena,  which 
are  the  things  existing  in  se,  and,  as 
such,  wholly  unknown  to  us,  ibid, — 
His  self-contradiction,  1385  and  n. — 
Noumena  are  excluded  by  him  from 
human  knowledge,  1386— and  erro- 
neously denied  by  the  Critical  philo- 
sophy, 1401.— The  obscurity  attri- 
buted by  Kant  to  noumena  was 
annoying  to  Fichte  and  Schelling, 
1400 — because  they  wanted  to  make 
one  of  the  noumena  the  starting-point 
of  their  philosophy,  ibid. — Sensible 
phenomena  and  phenomtncU  ideas. 
(See  Ideas  and  Sensation.) 

Philosophers.  What  is  their  true 
office,  548  n. — Where  lies  the  merit 
of  great  philosophers,  306  ». — Ridicu- 
lous presumption  of  some  modern 
philosophers,  1087  ff.  (See  Fact.) — 
Philosophers  are  distinguished  by  va- 
rious names,  according  to  the  class  or 
system  to  which  they  belong.  (See 
Schools  and  Systems.) 

Philosophy.  It  is  an  error  to  divide 
it  from  Religion,  1238  «. — Principles 
to  be  followed  in  philosophical  inves- 
tigations, 26-28.  (See  Method.) — 
Philosophy  cannot  be  perfected  unless 
one  makes  an  exact  classification  of 
the  various  systems  according  to  the 
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of  tbor  aatlian,  196  n. — 
B^  rcsahs  of  frbe  phflosopfaj,  564 
IK. — FhHosopiij  also  has  its  myUtrus^ 
and  why,  453  «. 

The  siai  ting-point  of  philosof^, 
not  to  be  cuufuiuided  with  the  stait- 
ing-point  of  man  in  his  devekipment ; 
diK  can  ooljbe  semsatimL,  1469 — nor 
with  the  startii^-point  of  the  intdti- 
genthomanspiiit;  this  can  onlj  be  the 
idea,  0fbeimgy  1470 — nor  yet  with  the 
staiting-point  of  the  individual  who 
begins  to  philosophise,  1471. — Phik>- 
sophjasa  science  can  start  oolj  firom 
ttstrvaiism^  1472. — The  methodic 
dombi  of  Dcs  Cartes  cannot  be  the 
natmal  commeDcement  of  philosophic 
thought,  1478— this  commencement 
must  be  the  ens  cmmmnaussimtum 
DatuiaDj  sem  by  as,  1437. — Anti- 
cjpdty  knew  that  philosophy  must  set 
ont  from  a  &ct  appertainii^  to  in> 
tonal  experiemct^  1071  jk. 

Philosophy  distingiiished  into  vtU" 
gmr  and  Imrmed,  The  vw^or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Andior,  is  that  im- 
perfect philofiopfay  which  is  still  found 
amoi^  the  tuI^u  class  of  philo- 
sophers at  a  time  when  the  world  is 
already  in  possession  of  great  tmths, 
31  jv.,  32. — The  Imnud  is  that 
which,  having  come  to  see  the  diffi- 
coltics,  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  >.£. 
of  forming  systems  whidi  sin  through 
excess  of  abstraction,  34. — These  are 
the  two  perUds  in  wiuch  philosopfay 
is  defectire,  iu.  either  because  igno- 
rant of  the  difficulties,  or  because 
^nocant  of  the  right  way  of  soItu^ 
them,  ibid, — The  third  period  is  that 
of  its  perfection,  ibid. — Philosophy 
begins,  therefore,  with  an  imperfect 
analysis,  1274-X275. — The  learned 
philosophy  has  also  its  learned  errwrs, 
1275. 

Philosophy  distinguished  also  into 
two  other  kinds,  the  positive  and  tra- 
ditional, and  the  rational,  276. — Im- 
portance of  this  distinction,  ibid, — 
Both  phOosophies  come  from  X^od, 
ibid.  n.    (See  Schools— tf»<7Vw/.) 

Why  so  little  progress  since  the 
days  of  Locke,  in  the  great  problem 
of  Ideology,  2II-220. — What  pro- 
gress took  place  ander  Leibnitz  and 
Kant,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  366-3S4. 
Philosophy  {the  Critical),  like  the 
modem  Scepticism,  is  founded  on  the 
tobjective  form  which,  according  to 


it,  the  understandii^  posits  to  itsdf 
of  the  things  it  perceives,  254,  255. 
— Starts  from  a  principle  whidi  was 
not  snhoiitted  to  any  criticism,  302  n, 
— On  the  blowing  of  Kant  himsrif, 
it  is  a  doctrine  essentially  n^atire, 
330 — may  be  termed  Scepticism  per- 
fected, ibid, — or  Critical  Scepticism^ 
1082  JK. — and  also  Transcendental 
Idealism^  328 — renders  all  know- 
ledge imposiUe  and  afasord,  330. — 
Its  fundamental  error  consists  in 
making  the  objects  of  thoi^t  sob- 
jective,  33 1-334 — and  thisisfdUowed 
by  another  error,  that  00  the  condi- 
tions ikeoessary  for  infeilecfnal  percep- 
f*^'h  335*  35^ — There  is  something 
absmd  even  in  its  name,  IG49  *^  "• 
— Sceptics  of  the  Critical  School  pass 
over  the  objectict  element  of  know- 
iec^e,  1225  JK. — and  deny  the  know- 
lec%e  of  nomwtena,  thus  contradicting 
th«iselves,  1400, 1401.  (See  Form.) 

Physiology  and  Medicine,  the  pro- 
duct of  external  obsenratioii,  where- 
by it  is  distingnisbed  firom  Psycho- 
logy, 995 — which  proceeds  on  the 
basis  of  internal  observation,  996. 

Place  regards  real  thii^  and  does  not 
enter  into  their  ideas^  806  li. — We 
have  the  idea  of  it  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  subsistence,  of  which  it  is 
amode,  ibid. 

Pleasure  {^esuibl^  mndpain  are  modi- 
6catiQDs  of  the  fundamental  feeling, 
with  a  mode  peculiar  to  them,  725 — 
are  distinct  from  sensation  in  so  fiv  as 
it  is  extra-subjective,  727 — are  simply 
a  feet,  ibid, — terminate  in  the  subjec- 
tive extension  of  oar  body,  and  vary 
in  degree,  728. — Their  relation  to 
this  same  extension,  729,  730 — thus 
they  are,  under  different  respects, 
passion  and  action  at  once,  ibid.  n.  — 
Puresensadooalooedoesnot,  as  such, 
indicate  the  presence  of  an  external 
body,  757.— Whether  an  the  feelings 
may  be  reduced  to  pleasure  or  pain, 
or  to  a  mode  of  them,  837  it. 

Poetry  (ancient),  its  dignified  cha- 
racter, 1272. 

Points  (mathematical  or  simple),  are 
altogether  unextended,  866— cannot 
be  felt,  867— are  not  bodies,  869, 
87a 

Position  of  bodies.     (See  Body.  ) 

Positive,  that  which  is  laid  down  and 
held  for  certain,  e.g.  positive  truth, 
2y6n. 

PossiBiUTY,  the  same  thing  as  ideaHty, 
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395 — constitutes  the  second  charac- 
teristic of  the  idea  of  beings  423— and 
is  also  an  element  of  the  same,  424. 
— Considered  precisely  as  such,  it  is 
an  acquired  concept,  546 — and  one 
of  the  elementary  concepts  of  beings 
575. — Possibility  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  cc^itions  of  real 
things  and  of  facts,  783.  (See  Ob- 
servation.)— Was  made  by  Kant 
one  of  the  forms  subordhiate  to 
modality^  375. — This  latter  alone 
amongst  his  categories  has  the  cha- 
racter oi  form  of  the  human  mind  ; 
proof  of  this,  378,  379.— Possibility 
is  the  same  as  the  idea  of  indeter- 
minate beings  ibid.  — The  understand- 
ing* l>y  adding  it  to  a  particular, 
renders  this  universal,  381. — Possi- 
bility is  always  necessary ^  375  n.  — 
and  is  defined  the  idea  of  anything 
whatever,  inasmuch  as  that  thing  in- 
volves no  intrinsic  repugnance,  378. 
— Logical  possibility  IS  that  which  does 
not  involve  contradiction,  its  contrary 
is  termed  impossibility ^  543.  — rSome- 
times  the  impossibility  of  a  thing  is 
hidden,  and  why,  ibid,  n, — Why  we 
attribute  to  it  a  positive  signification, 
when  there  is  nothing  positive  in  it, 
543. — Error  of  Kant  on  this  point, 
iotd,  n, — How  far  the  mind  does 
proceed  in  the  deduction  of  possi- 
bilities, 785 — possibility  and  reality 
according  to  Bardili,  1426- 1428. 

Postulate,  differs  fromyor/,  141 3  ». 

Power.    (See  Faculty.) 

Predicable,  e.g.  existence  in  general, 
not  as  yet  attributed  by  a  judgment 
to  a  felty  357 — confounded  by  Kant 
with  attributCf  ibid. 

Predicate,  that  which  in  a  judgment 
is  attributed  to  a  subject,  42. — It 
must  always  be  a  universal,  i.e.  when 
the  subject  itself  is  not  a  universal, 
ibid. — In  \}[i^  primitive  judgment  the 
predicate  is  existence,  which  is  added 
to  the  felt,  and  thus  gives  us  the  con- 
cept of  it,  355 

Prejudice,  a  judgment  admitted  with- 
out examination,  302  n. 

Presentiment,  admitted  by  the 
Platonists  and  by  Leibnitz,  293. — 
Its  origin  according  to  the  latter, 
299. — Observations  of  the  Author, 
ibid.  n. 

Prevision  is  either  absolute  or  relative, 
299  «.     (See  Presentiment.) 

Primal  or  Primitive,  that  which  in 
any  class  of.  things  is  first  in  order, 


or  is  done  or  takes  place  first,  e.g. 
primitive  judgment,    2i(iO— primitive 
feeling,     1024  —primitive   synthesis, 
1 026 — primitive  forms,  1040  n. 

Primum  notum,  that  from  which  all 
other  ideas  and  principles  are  de- 
rived, 442  n. 

Principle  (the)  which  feels,  confounded 
by  Condillac  with  that  vthich  judges, 
387 — the  sentient  principle  has  in  h 
something  mysterious,  887,  888.  (Sec 
Sensitivity.)— The  concept  of  ac- 
tion includes  a  principle  in  act,  964, 
— The  corporeal  principle  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  body  itself,  and 
why,  855,  856.— Error  of  Leibnitz 
noted,  869  and  n. — Hidden  nature  of 
the  corporeal  principle,  ibid,  and  1014 
n.,  1216  and  1217  n. 

Logical  principles  and  first  data, 
299  n.,  558. — The  logical  principles 
have  an  apwdeictic  necessity  ;  but  the 
data  of  experience  have  merely  a  hy- 
pothetic n^c^ssiiy,  299  n. — Two  sets 
of  principles  derived  from  two  ele- 
ments of  being,  1452. — From  idecU 
being  considered  as  a  first  activity  are 
derived  the  first  principles  of  reason- 
ing, ibid.,  and  from  the  same  con- 
sidered as  absolute  unity  are  derived 
the  special  principles  oi  quantity,  ibid, 
— Neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
pa.ss  beyond  the  order  of  ideas,  1453. 
— Supreme  principle,  1059. — Habit 
of  principles,  a  Scholastic  term,  467  n, 
and  484  n. 

The  first  principles  of  reasoning 
are  judgments,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  proposition,  559,  560. — 
They  are  four  :  the  principle  of  cog' 
nition,  of  contradiction,  of  substance, 
and  of  causation,  559-569. — Abstrac- 
tion is  guided  by  the  last  three,  1454. 
— Besides  their  intrinsic  necessity, 
which  renders  them  evident,  they 
have,  as  regards  reflex  cognition,  an 
indubitable  sign  of  their  truth  in  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  135 1. — 
In  what  sense  they  are  declared  innate 
by  S.  Thomas,  565  n. — They  are  only 
applications  of  the  idea  of  being,  570 
— or  so  many  ideas  of  which  we  make 
use  in  judging,  ibid,  and  571. — All 
find  their  explanation  in  the  idea  of 
being,  574.  — Every  man  is  necessarily 
persuaded  of  their  truth,  1 143,  1 144 
— hence  they  are  also  called  common 
sense,  1 145. — Objection :  'Some deny 
them  absolutely  ;  therefore  they  are 
not  persuaded  of  them,'  ii48.-^This 
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objection  is  solved  by  distinguishing 
the  direct  from  the  reflex  knowledge 
of  them,  1 149,  1 1 50. — Antiquity  has 
always  taught  that  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  think  the  first  principles  as 
false,  1 152  n. — Those  who  assure  us 
that  they  are  not  persuaded  of  them, 
either  deceive  us  or  are  themselves 
deceived,  11 53. — The  close  union  of 
the  first  principles  with  being  was 
noted  by  S.  Thomas,  1136;!. — Sci- 
entific principles^  573,  574,  and  271 «. 

Privation,     (See  Negation,) 

Probability  must  not  be  confounded 
with  looical  possibility^  543. 

Product.  Human  cognitions  may  be 
so  called  inasmuch  as  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  use  oi  man's  faculties, 
410. 

Proper,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 
constitutive  elements  of  2i  particular 
idea,  43.  — It  corresponds  to  the  real 
individual  to  which  the  idea  adheres, 
ibid,  n. — We  obtain  the  concept  of 
it  by  abstraction  from  the  common, 
another  element  of  that  same  idea, 
250  «. 

Proposition,  a  judgment  expressed  in 
words,  in  what  sense  used  by  the 
Author,  1052. — It  is  distinct  from  its 
truth,  1064. — The  particular  propo- 
sition makes  equation  with  the  ge- 
neral, II 73  and  1 1 75.  -By  going 
through  a  series  of  propositions,  we 
arrive  at  that  last  one  which  has  no 
need  of  demonstration,  but  only  of 
observation,  1466,  1467. -A  propo- 
sition which  is  true  in  theory,  must, 
when  all  things  are  considered,  be 
true  in  practice,  316  n. — Contingent 
propositions,  what  they  are,  1 343. 

Provisional  assent,  that  kind  of 
assent  which  continues  until  the  ne- 
cessity arises  for  re-examining  the 
thing  to  which  it  has  been  given, 
1303. — It  may  also  htfull,  ibid,  and 
1306 — and  definitive,  ibid.  n. 

Psychology,  the  doctrine  on  the 
human  soul.  Fundamental  error  of 
modern  Psychologies,  227  and  n. — 
How  Psychology  is  distinguished  from 
Physiology,  995,  996. — It  cannot 
gain  much  from  the  physiological  ob- 
servations made  on  animals,  997.  — 
A  work  on  it  by  the  Author,  cited, 
522  n. 

Purifications  of  the  soul,  why  re- 
quired by  the  ancient  Schools,  1320. 

Purity  is  attributed  to  ideas  when 
considered  as  without  the  admixture 


of  any  extraneous  element,  434. — A 
pure  idea  is  a  being  intuited  by  the 
mind  wholly  apart  from  its  sub- 
sistence, 435.  — The  word  pure  may 
also  be  applied  to  whatever  is  sepa- 
rated from  everv  datum  of  sensible 
experience,  1438. 
Pyrrhonism.  (See  Pyrrho  and 
Scepticism.) 


Quality,  one  of  the  twelve  Caiegories 
of  Kant,  327. — His  error  on  this, 
333. — According  to  him  quality  em- 
braces the  class  of  infinite  judgments^ 
370  —and  depends  on  modality^  376. 
— Proof  that  it  cannot  be  an  original 
and  essential  form  of  the  inteUect, 

382. 

Common  quality^  that  one  thing 
which  is  seen  by  us  in  many  subjects^ 
107  n. — or  that  sole  f/ot^^f  through 
which  we  know  many  things,  ibid. — 
Common  qualities  are  neither  arbi- 
trary things,  nor  mere  empty  names, 
189. — The  mind  can  think  of  them 
separately  from  the  individuals  which 
partake  of  them,  173. — From  univer- 
sal they  become  particular  by  being 
considered  as  exemplified  in  an  indi- 
vidual, 174.  — They  are  not  communi- 
cated from  one  individual  to  another, 
175'  -They  are  universals,  176— do 
not  exist  except  in  the  mind,  191  — 
are,  however,  true  objects  of  thought, 
192. — Of  the  common  qualities  some 
are  essential,  others  accidental,  and 
with  both  we  can  form  genera  and 
species,  195. — Distinction  between 
them,  193,194. — The  qualities  posited 
by  our  spirit  on  occasion  of  the 
sensations  are,  according  to  Kant,  the 
forms  of  knowledge,  326.  —By  *  qua- 
lity thought  in  an  individual '  is 
meant  that  to  which  there  corre- 
sponds a  reality,  as  distinct  from  uni- 
versality, which  exists  in  the  mind 
only,  196  «. 

Sensible  qiuilities  are  defined  by  the 
Schoolmen  of  the  realistic  way  of 
thinking  as  "*  Virtues  of  producing  in 
us  a  given  species  of  sensations,  635.  — 
Whether  they  can  be  conceived  with- 
out a  subject,  as  Hume  maintains, 
608. — To  affirm  that  they  can  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  609. — By  re- 
presenting them  as  existing  by  them* 
selves  alone  Hume  changes  them 
into  so  many  substances,  ibid. — The 
fact  that  these  qualities,  being  distinct 
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.  one  from  the  others,  rec^uire  a  common 
energy  in  order  to  exist  united,  is  a 
clear  proof  that  they  are  not  substances y 
6io. — Why  they  have  been  con- 
founded with  substance  by  the 
Modems,  6ii. — Whether  their  sub- 
ject is  our  own  spirit,  as  Berkeley 
teaches,  or  they  have  a  subject  to 
their  own,  644,  645. — They  cannot 
exist  without  a  subject,  54 — or  with- 
out a  substance,  623.  (See  Acci- 
dents. ) 

Quantity,  one  of  the  twelve  Cate- 
gories of  Kant,  327. — His  error  on 
this,  333. — He  considers  it  as  'dis- 
crete '  {quantitas  discreta),  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  into  three  classes,  unity , 
plurality^  totality ^  371 — and  makes 
it  dependent  on  modality ,  376. — At 
the  same  time  he  omits  to  consider 
it,  as  he  ought  to  do,  as  continuous 
and  intensive,  371. — It  cannot  be  an 
original  and  essential  form  of  the 
intellect,  382. 

Quantity  distinguished  into  uni- 
versal and  particular,  806  n. — The 
first  is  called  by  the  Schoolmen  quan- 
titas  intelligibilis,  ibid. — the  same  as 
idecU y  ox  possible  ^^iXi\k\.y,  ibid, — The 
quantity  of  an  action  is  that  determi- 
nate effect  which  an  operative  force 
produces  by  acting  with  a  constant 
intensity  within  a  certain  duration, 
771  and  773.—  How  the  relation 
between  said  quantity,  intensity,  and 
duration  can  be  formulated,  ibid. 

Quiddity  {quidditas),  a  Scholastic  term, 
usually  signifying  ^ji^nr^.  S.  Thomas 
extends  it  to  signify  substance  also, 
621  n. 


Ratiocination  was  taken  by  Thales 
as  the  sole  basis  of  all  his  investiga- 
tions, 276  nn,  — Hence  rational  phi- 
losophy and  rational  science,  i,e, 
proceeding  from  reason  alone,  ibid, 
— Ratiocinations  begin  with  reflection 
and,  \\kt  judgments,  have  two  states, 
first  and  second,  1280  n,  (See  Im- 
mediate and  Consciousness). — 
We  also  say  rational  instinct,  in  op- 
position to  animal,  524. 

Reals  or  Real  tHings  are  known  by 
means  of  concepts,  333  n, — We  may 
also  know  them  by  negative  know- 
ledge, 1235,  1236. — Sensible  reals 
are  different  from  our  knowledge  of 
them,  333  «.--The  finite  reals  per- 
ceived by  us  are  contingent  terms  or 


realisations  of  tns  communissimum^ 
1 180— and  can  in  no  wav  be  con- 
founded with  ideal  entities,  11 92, 
1 193.  — The  relation  of  Clp^/with  these 
realities  is  that  of  cause,  1239. 

Realisation,  that  which  is  in  act, 
and  which  was  first  considered  as  in 
potentid,  338. 

Realists,  the  opposite  of  Nominalists, 
195. — They  were  divided  into  six 
classes,  196  «. — Erroneous  opinion 
of  Dugald  Stewart  regarding  them, 
198,  199. — They  do  not  maintain 
that  language  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  universals,  199. 

Reality,  one  of  the  modes  of  being, 
1085  (See  Possibility)— also  one  of 
the  elements  of  illusion,  defined  as 
'that  which  we  judge  pursuant  to 
the  appearance  of  a  thing, '  1069. 

Reason  {subjectively  considered)  may 
be  called  'the  art  of  finding  our 
various  cognitions,  *  230  «.  —  It  is 
the  faculty  of  judgment,  or  of  uniting 
the  predicate  to  the  subject,  338. — 
What  part  it  takes  in  the  intellectual 
perception,  ibid, — It  is  defined  as 
*  The  faculty  of  applying  being  to 
sensations,'  or  of  *  uniting  ih^  form 
of  knowledge  to  the  matter,^  481. — 
It  has  not  a  self-moving  energy  in- 
dependent of  external  stimuli,  514. — 
Viewed  under  different  aspects,  it 
takes  various  names,  i,e.  faculty  of 
judgment,  102^— faculty  of  univer- 
salisation,  102^— faculty  of  reflectioft, 
ibid,,  and  487-489. —Kant  attributes 
to  it  three  forms,  which  he  calls 
idecu,  367. — The  Author  reduces 
them  to  one  only,  373 — which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  cailed  the  form  of 
our  intelligence,  374. — To  admit  a 
critique  of  reason  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  reason  deceives  us  or 
not,  is  a  manifest  contradiction, 
1088  n,  and  1089. — NcUurcd  reason 
has  never  been  found  altogether  alone 
in  the  world,  1238  n, — S.  Thomas 
calls  pcu'ticular  reason,  or  cogitative 
force,  that  virtue  which  the  reason 
has  of  descending  to  particular  things 
and  arranging  them  in  proper  order, 
622  n.  — The  practical  recuon  of  Kant 
is  an  absolute  phenomenon  admitted 
as  real  and  certain  from  mere  natural 
necessity,  1400, 1401. — Thepractical 
reason  of  Pyrrho,  1 131  n, — The 
practical  and  theoretical  reason  of 
Fichte,  1398. 

Reason  {objectively  considered).    The 
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one  form  of  reason  is  truthy  40. — In 
what  sense  S.  Augustine  says  that 
the  principle  of  knowledge  {ratio 
cognoscendi)  is  uncreated,  and  S. 
Thomas  that  the  light  of  reason  is 
created,  1 063  n.  — The  i>owers  allowed 
by  Leibnitz  to  the  a  priori  reason 
are  too  extensive,  299. 

The  principles  of  reason  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  assent  given 
to  them,  1048  n, — A  reason  is  the 
third  of  the  elements  which  generate 
certainty,  1 052. — The  reason  which 
moves  us  to  assent  ought  to  be  truth, 
1054  «. — the  ultimate  reason  of  all 
is  what  constitutes  the  criterion  of 
truth,  1059.  —What  that  reason  may 
be  in  a  given  series  of  propositions, 
ibid,  n.  — The  reason  of  a  proposition 
is  distinct  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing  about  which  we  pronounce  the 
proposition,  1058  «. — The  first  is 
called  logical,  the  second  either  meta- 
physical, QiT final,  ibid, — The  ultimate 
logical  reason  is  given  by  the  fact  of 
the  intuition  of  being  natural  to  us, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  go  beyond, 
though  there  may  be,  besides  it, 
other  reasons,  final  and  ontological, 
1090  n. 

Reason  means  also  any  motive 
capable  of  determining  our  will, 
1045. — Sufficient  reason  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  philosophic  method ;  in  what 
it  consists,  27  n.  and  28. — We  ought 
to  be  able  to  point  to  it  in  all  the 
operations  of  our  spirit,  513. — The 
ultimate  and  supreme  reason,  1057- 
1060. 
Reasoning,  one  of  the  two  ways  of 
treating  scientific  subjects,  1466. — 
It  must,  however,  be  preceded  by 
observation,  1467.  —  Two  kinds  of 
reasoning  :  the  h  priori  and  the 
a  posteriori, — The  first  is  made  on 
the  idea  of  being  in  general,  without 
the  admixture  of  any  other  element, 
1381. — This  idea,  the  first  universal 
intellection,  is  the  starting-point  of  all 
reasonings,  1437.— Being  antecedent 
to  all  other  ideas,  it  constitutes  their 
possibility,  ibid,  and  1438. — Reason- 
ing is  called  pure  h  priori,  when, 
without  any  other  experimental 
datum,  we  draw  on  that  idea  only, 
ibid,  and  1456  «.— The  force  of  this 
kind  of  reasoning  is  seen  by  the 
analysis  of  the  said  idea,  1439- 1443. 
— This  force,  however,  cannot  by 
itself  give  us  knowledge  of  the  sub- 


sistence of  any  limited  being,  1444. 
— Hence  mere  cd>stract  reasonings 
have  no  validity  in  the  order  of  facts, 

'445- 
Recognition,  a  term  applied  to  reflex 

knowledge,  1 261. 
Reflection,  according  to  Locke,  is 
the  faculty  of  directing  the  attention 
to  our  sensations  and  the  operations 
of  our  soul,  in  their  whole,  or  in  part, 
without   adding  anything  to  them, 
444   —This  is  an  equivocal  definition, 
445,  446. — The  reflection  in  ques- 
tion is  impossible  without  intellectual 
perception,    305     n.,     448-450. — It 
cannot  give  us  the  idea  of  being,  447. 
— In  what  it  differs  from  perception, 
487— and  from  simple  attention,  488. 
— The  Author  defines  it  as  *  A  volun- 
tary attention  given  to  our  concepts,' 
ibid. — It  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  increased   intensity  of  ac- 
tivity, the  result  of  attention,  ibid, — 
By  it  we  form  the  ideas  of  relatum, 
489. — It  can  be  understood  in  two 
ways,  i.e.  either  as  *  the  aptitude  of 
the  un'ier standing  to  turn  back  upon 
the  products  of  its  own  operations,' 
or  as  *  the  aptitude  of  our  spirit  to 
turn  back  upon  its  own  operations,' 
511  n, — Hence  two  sp>ecies  of  reflec- 
tion, the  one  on  the  sensations,  the 
other  on  the  ideas,  «^V/. — The  School- 
men   understood    it   in   the  second 
sense,  ibid, — It  dep>endson  the  will, 
1373 — and   is  indispensable  for  ab- 
straction, ibid,  and  519. — Its  opera- 
tions consist  msynthesis  and  analysis , 
1029. — What  are  its  objects,  ibid. 

Why  in  modern  philosophy  the 
true  notion  of  the  nature  of  reflection 
was  lost,  1280  ;2. — There  is  2^  first, 
a  secaiui,  and  an  ultimate  reflection  ; 
the  first  is  the  cause  of  the  popular 
knowledge,  1264  n, — the  others 
cause  us  to  know  the  relations 
between  the  preceding  cognitions, 
1266. — Whence  these  names  given 
to  reflection,  ibid,  n, — The  first  re- 
flections cannot  be  made  without 
the  aid  of  language,  1308  n. — 
Reflection  is  the  only  operation  sub- 
ject to  error,  1 351. — How  it  can 
become  so  inturbidated  as  to  fall  even 
into  such  gross  errors  as  that  of 
Materialists,  1367,  1368. — The  two 
means  for  correcting  it  are,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  the 
confronting  of  it  with  the  intellectual 
perception,    1370. — Its^xule   or   cri- 
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tenon  consists  in  direct  kncnoledge^ 
1372. — Why  the  use  of  this  rule  or 
criterion  is  forgotten  by  the  great 
majority,  137 5- 137 7.— The  first  act 
of  reflection  analysed,  1393. 

Relation  resolves  itself  into  a  uni- 
versal idea,  209  «. — To  conceive  a 
relation  is  the  same  as  to  have  a 
universal  idea^  ibid. — Every  relation 
is  an  abstraction,  526. — The  relation 
of  the  two  terms  of  a  judgment  is 
expressed  by  the  copula,  561. — 
Relative^  as  opposed  to  absolute^  that 
which  is  what  it  is,  not  by  itself,  but 
by  something  else,  299  «. — Intme- 
dicUe  and  quasi-immediate  relations 
of  things  observed  by  reflection^ 
1264. 

Relation,  one  of  Kant's  twelve  cate- 
gories, 327. — His  error  herein,  333. 
— He  makes  it  dependent  on  mo- 
dcUity^  376. — Subordinated  to  it  are 
the  three  minor  classes  called  sub- 
stance,, cause,  and  action,  381.  (See 
Form.) 

Religion,  wrongly  divided  from 
philosophy,  1238  ». 

Remembrance  or  Memory,  distin- 
guished from  sensation,  77 — may  be 
helped  by  images,  ibid. — always 
refers  to  things  past,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  attention,  79,  80. 

Reminiscence   (Leibnitzian),   what 
it  is,  and  how  erring  by  excess,  300. 

Representation.  Different  mean- 
ings of  this  word,  994  n. — One  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  perceive 
bodies  is  that  of  a  sensible  representa- 
tion of  them,  712,  713.— A  thing  is 
said  to  be  representative  when  it  has 
qualities  common  with  other  things, 
and  vice  versd  that  which  is  common 
and  universal  is  also  representative, 
107  n. — ^because  it  is  a  quality  repeated 
in  msLuy  subjects,  ibid, — Hence  every 
representative  apprehension  is  uni- 
versai,  92,  93. 

Resistance,  the  distribution  of  Motion 
in  the  several  parts  of  a  body,  1017. 

Revelation  (divine)  preserved  man- 
kind from  falling  altogether  into 
Idolatry,  1157  «.,  and  1352  and  n. 

Roughness,  a  tactile  quality  of  bodies, 
an  effect  of  the  force  distributed  in 
extension,  950. 

Rule  or  Principle,  that  which  serves 
as  a  g^ide  or  measure  in  any  opera- 
tion, 524. — The  word  is  used  also  in 
the  sense  of  exemplar,  1120  #». 


Saggio  suir  Idillio,  a  work  of  the  Au- 
thor, quoted,  629  n.,  1113  n.  and 
1272  n. 

Scepticism,  a  philosophical  system  : 
etymologically,  a  Sceptic  means  one 
who  observes  without  coming  to  any 
definite  conclusion,  113 1  n. — Reid 
sowed  the  seeds  of  Scepticism,  which 
were  afterwards  dcNcloped  by  Kant, 
234  ^. — This  system  is  unavoidable 
unless  we  admit  something  innate  in 
the  human  mind,  234  n. — It  is  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  Materialism,  1 77 
n. — Its  criterion  for  the  primary 
truths  consists  in  nothing  but  a  blind 
common  sense,  or  an  authority  wholly 
unsupported  by  reason,  234  n. — De- 
lusion of  the  Sceptics  in  imagining 
that  ideas  are  something  external  to 
us,  585  n. — A  simple  way  of  refuting 
them,  1063. — They  do  not  deny  hu- 
man cognitions,  but  declare  them  to 
be  devoid  of  certainty,  ibid.  n. — In 
what  their  error  about  truth  consists, 
1064. — They  do  not  deny  appear- 
ances, but  deny  the  possibility  of 
proving  them  to  be  really  what  they 
seem  to  be,  1065. — Their  objections 
against  the  intuition  of  being  as  the 
source  of  certainty  are  reduced  to 
three :  whence  they  proceed,  ibid,  and 
1066- 1068. — First  objection  :  'Might 
not  the  thought  of  existence  in  general 
be  an  illusion  ?  *  1069. — To  this  they 
add  that  *  Being  is  not  conceivable  by 
us,' 107 1. — Second  objection  :  *How 
is  it  possible  for  man  to  have  percep- 
tion of  any  thing  different  from  him- 
self?' 1078. — Third  objection:  'Does 
not  the  soul  communicate  to  the  things 
perceived  the  forms  belonging  to  its 
own  self?'  1083.  —Their  manifest  self- 
contradiction  in  all  this,  1090-1095. — 
Their  error  arises  also  from  confound- 
ing the  existence  of  things  with  their 
specific  essence,  ibid.  n. — The  solution 
of  these  objections  is  found  in  the 
three  essential  characteristics  of  being, 
viz.  simplicity,  objectivity,  indetermi- 
ncUeness,  1096. — This  refutation  is 
contained  in  the  deposit  of  Christian 
tradition,  1097-IIII. 

The  concept  of  Scepticism  is  one 
only,  1 125 — but  under  four  forms  ap- 
parently different,  1 126 — which  may 
be  reduced  to  an  affirmation  and  a 
doubt,  1 127,  1128— andto  the  simple 
formula  :  '  It  is  impossible  to  know 
the  truth,'  if 30. — This  formula  also 
is  absurd,  ana  was  condemned  by  an- 
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tiquity,  1 129,  1 1 30. — The  one  appa- 
rently consistent  form  of  Sceptiasm 
is  that  of  doubt,  1 131. — ^This  Scepti- 
dsm  admits'  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction^  11 32. — Doubt  itself  is  an 
affirmation  destructive  of  doubt,  1 133 . 
— Scepticism  renders  thought  impos- 
sible, 1 1 34. — There  cannot  be  a  true 
Sceptic,  ibid.  n. — Explanation  of  how 
the  Sceptic  is  continually  contradict- 
ing himself,  11 51. — Scepticism  can 
never  invade  humanity  as  a  whole, 
1 1 57  If.  and  1245. 

Critical  or  transcendental  Scepti- 
cism, whence  originated,  1082  n. — 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Scep- 
ticism properly  so  called,  whether 
modem  or  ancient,  1087  if.  (See 
Pyrrho.) — A  distinction  by  means 
of  which  it  can  easily  be  demolished, 
1357  n, — The  ancient  Scepticism  may 
be  called,  in  respect  of  the  Pagan 
Philosophers,  the  exaggeration  of  a 
good  principle,  1131  n. 

Schemata,  according  to  Kant  those 
PrediccUes  which  are  less  universal 
than  the  CcUegories,  362. — What  Leib- 
nitz means  by  them.   (See  Monads.  ) 

Schoolmen.  How  they  can  be  de- 
fended from  the  charge  of  attributing 
judgmentio  sense,  71  n, — Long  before 
Reid  appeared,  they  saw  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  question  on  the  ex- 
istence of  k/ifOJ,  107  «. — Their  teach- 
ing concerning  this  matter,  177  n. — 
To  defend  Aristotle,  they  said  that 
we  took  the  universal  in  a  twofold 
sense,  250  and  n. — Many  of  their 
expressions,  which  seem  obscure, 
might,  with  advantage,  be  divested  of 
their  antiquated  form,  534  «. — Some 
of  their  celebrated  dicta,  535  n, — 
How  far  they  had  progressed  with  the 
doctrine  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  1036. 
— Two  periods  in  Scholastic  Philo- 
sophy, 895  If. 

Schools  of  Philosophy,  distin- 
guished into  ancient  and  modem. 
Among  the  ancient  the  principal  are 
the  Italic  and  the  Ionic  ;  the  former, 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  began  from 
God  and  preserved  the  positive  and 
traditional  doctrine,  276. — It  was 
followed  up  and  developed  even  by 
the  modern  Italian  School,  389  n, — 
The  latter,  or  Ionic,  founded  by 
Thales,  started  from  nature,  taking 
as  its  basis  the  rational  doctrine,  37b. 
— From  Anaxagoras  to  Plato  it  ex- 

.  hibited  a  tendency  to  unite  itself  with 


the  traditional  School ^  ibid,  and  n» — 
Amongst  the  ancient  ones  there  is 
also  the  Alexandrian  School,  which 
has  met  with  favour  in  France,  389  n, 
—  and  again  the  Arabian  School, 
which  had  a  singular  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  primary  truths, 
234  n. — Its  system  is,  in  substance, 
endorsed  b^  those  who  say  that  the 
idea  of  bemg  is  given  in  the  act 
of  intellective  perception,  461,  462. 
(See  AVERROES,  Avicenna,  S. 
Thomas.) 

The  principal  ModemSchools  are : — 

The  English  School,  founded 
by  Locke,  and  upheld  in  France  by 
d'Alembort  and  Condillac,  66  »., 
105  «.,  220  «. — Developed  to  ex- 
treme, but  natural  consequences,  in 
England  itself,  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  10 1,  102  and  n. 

The  French  School,  begun  by 
Des  Cartes,  fallen  through  Locke, 
was  restored  by  Condillac,  and  ex- 
ercised on  Italian  thought  an  influ- 
ence which  still,  in  part,  continues, 
99  and  If. — Condillac*s  philosophy 
may  be  called  Lockianism  naturalised 
in  France  with  slight  modifications, 
100. — It  fell  into  extreme  debasement 
in  the  last  century,  275.  —  ^Tiat 
doctrines  are  still  held  by  the  French 
School,  389  If.  and  1049.  (See 
Eclecticism.) —  Allusions  to  this 
School,  1179^.,  1197  If.  (See  V. 
Cousin.) 

The  German  School,  founded 
by  Kant,  11 91.— Refutation  of  it, 
1192.  (See Critical  Philosophy.) 
-—It  was  alway  consistent  in  maintain- 
ing the  impossibility  of  all  ideas  being 
factitious,  389«.— isnow(A.D.  1830) 
being  introduced  into  Italy  and 
France,  598.  (See  Transcenden- 
talism and  Idealism.)— The  fun- 
damental error  of  this  School  consists 
in  making  an  absolute  identification 
of  things  with  ideas,  the  intellect, 
and  man,  1190.— To  say  that  we 
exist  through  ourselves  is  an  ill- 
chosen  manner  of  speaking,  11 97  n, 
— From  this  School  have  originated 
the  most  subtle  systems  of  our  time, 
1 38 1. — Their  common  error  consists 
in  having  placed  the  principle  of 
knowledge  in  the  act  of  our  soul  in- 
stead of  in  its  object,  1 382.  — Mysterious 
expressions  used  by  this  School,  1 385. 
— Its  general  defect,  1402  n. — The 
course  of  its  ideas  is  very  noteworthy. 
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1405,  1406.— How  its  errors  may  be 
refuted,  14 1 6  and  n. — Its  abuse  of 
abstraction^  1 42 1. — Its  teaching  in- 
troduced into  France  by  Professor 
Cousin,   1429. 

The  Italian  School.  It  em- 
braced and  favoured  the  philosophy 
of  Coptdillac  e\&[v\rp  to  a  recent  date, 
98.  (See  SoAVE. ) — Other  Schools  fa- 
voured in  Italy,  ibid.  n.  — where  power  - 
fill  thinkers  are  not  wanting,  ibid. 
(See  Eclecticism.) — The  tradition- 
ary philosophical  ideas  were  never 
interrupted  in  tha*:  country,  thanks  to 
its  deeply-rooted  Christianity,  220  «., 
389  «. 

The  Scottish  School,  founded 
by  Reid,  and  why,  102,  103,  and  n. 
—upheld  by  Dugald  Stewart,  135  — 
imalSle  to  solve  the  great  problem  of 
Jt/eo/oiy,  210— attributes  a  new 
faculty  to  the  human  spirit,  ibid,  n. 
"  Some  improvement  has  been  made 
€0  it  in  Italy  by  Galluppi,  953. — By 
its  introduction  into  France  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  Condil- 
lachianism  was  overthrown,  1049.  — 
Its  teaching  implies  a  jyrrAonismy 
M'hence  originates  a  system  that  makes 
truth  purely  subjective,  1087  n. 

Science,  taken  generally,  includes 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished into  popular  or  vulgar^ 
^nd  philosophical y  1252  n.  and  1372. 
— Advantage  of  the  latter  knowledge 
over  the  former,  1373. — Hcdfitual 
knowUdgCf  according  to  S.  Thomas, 
467  «. — Popular  knowledge  is  the 
htowledge  of  first  reflection^  1 280  ». 

Sciences.  Their  principle  lies  in  the 
true  definition  of  the  thing  with  which 
they  occupy  themselves,  573. — Their 
principles  are  exempt  from  error^ 
1244. — It  may  also  be  said  that  the 
principles  of  the  sciences  are  the 
essences  of  things,  1453  and  n, — 
Whence  they  must  set  out  in  order  to 
make  progress,  871  n, — Originally 
all  the  sciences  are  derived  from  one 
sole  principle f  146 1. — By  applying 
this  principle,  we  find  that  the  first 
division  of  all  science  is  into  formal 
or  purCy  and  maUriated^  ibid,  —The 
former  must  precede  the  latter,  1462 
— and  may  be  called  first  or  pmre 
science^  while  the  others  are  applied 
sciences,  1463.  (See  Ideology.) — 
Logic  stands  intermediate  between 
the  two,  1464. -^Imperfection  of  the 
division  of  the  sciences  as  made  by 


Lord  Bacon  and  other  more  recent 
writers,  1465  and  «.— as  also  by  the 
ancients,  i(^/(^.  n, — In  the  treatment 
of  the  sciences  two  ways  are  to  be 
followed,  that  oi observation  and  that 
oi reasoning,  1466. — Learned  science 
begins  with  the  first,  1467.— How  the 
sciences  were  distinguished  by  Aris- 
totle and  by  S,  Thomas ^  1260. — 
Averroes  distinguished  them  into 
sciences  oi  formation ,  and  sciences 
of  verification,  1 261 .  — To  what  these 
distinctions  correspond,  1262. 

Scientific,  that  which  belongs  tq 
science,  and  applies  to  that  know- 
ledge which  can  be  reduced  to  defi' 
nition,  528  n, — This  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  based  upon  reasoning,  ibid. 

Scripture  {Holy).  In  what  sense 
H.  S.  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
say  that  truth  is  manifest  to  all,  and 
that  all  who  will  can  know  it,  13 15- 
1320. 

Sensation,  the  effect  of  an  action  ex- 
ercised on  our  sensorium,  53. — How 
it  differs  from  substance,  ibid. — Ac- 
cording to  Locke,  it  is  the  primary 
source  of  ideas,  47 — but  it  cannot 
give  us,  e,gr.y  the  idea  of  substance, 
because  what  we  get  from  it  are 
accidents  only,  54. — What  is  needed 
in  order  that  a  sensation  may  become 
an  idea,  57.  —  Condillac  reduces 
attention  as  well  as  memory  to  sen- 
sation,  73  and  75.— He  confounds 
two  wholly  different  meanings  of  this 
word,  77,  105.— According  to  him, 
sensations  are  transformed  into  ideas 
by  means  oi  a.  judgment,  87 — wrongly 
attributing  the  function  of  judgment 
to  the  sense,  97.  (See  Touch.)  — 
What  his  transformed  sensation  is, 
105.  — Inaccuracy  of  the  expression, 
109  n. — A  sensation  can  never  be 
said  to  be  transformed,  197  «.  -  Sen^ 
sation,  memory,  imagination,  accord- 
ing to  Condillac,  differ  only  in  degree ; 
but  according  to  Reid  they  differ  in 
species,  108,  109. — What  meaning  the 
latter  attaches  to  these  words,  1 10- 
112. — Sensation  is  one  thing,  and 
the  sensible  qualilies  of  an  object  are 
another,  128  and  n, — According  to 
Aristotle,  the  sensation  felt  in  the 
external  sensory  is  not  the  same  as 
that  which  is  carried  to  the  common 
centre  ;  hence  his  two  faculties  of 
particular  sense  and  common  sensory 
{sensus  communis),  252  n,—A  sen- 
sation differs  from  an   idea,  not   in 
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degree,  but  in  essefue^  271  n, — Leib- 
nitz confounds  slight  settsaiwms  with 
non-adverted  sensations,  290  m.  — does 
not  distinguish  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy between  sensations  and  ideas, 
296. — What  he  means  by  sensation, 
2fyj  and  n. — He  even  confounds  it 
with  thought,  29S. — Kant  calls  sen- 
sations by  the  name  oi empiric  intm- 
tionSf  362. 

Sensation  is  defined  as  *  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  sentient  subject,*  417. — 
Hence  it  \&  subjective,  ibid, — Why  we 
find  it  difficult  to  separate  sensations 
from  ideas,  419,  420. — Sensations, 
without  ideas,  are  unintelligible, 
421. — We  cannot  have  the  concept 
of  them  except  indirectly,  422. — Sen- 
sations cannot  give  us  the  idea  of 
being,  414. — How  sensations  are 
distinguished  from  things  as  intel- 
lectually perceived,  415. — Ideas  are 
objective  and  of  a  nature  independent 
of  sensation,  416. — They  show  only 
possibilities,  and  cannot  act  on  our 
senses,  423. — An  idea  is  simple,  a 
sensation  is  extended,  426. — An  idea 
is  always  numerically  the  same,  a  sen- 
sation may  be  repeated  indefinitely, 
427. — An  idea  is  a  universal ;  a 
sensation  is  a,  particular,  428. — Ideas 
are  necessary  ;  sensations  are  contin- 
gent, 429.  —  Ideas  are  immutable 
and  eternal,  sensations  are  mutable 
and  perishable,  433. — Speaking  of 
the  idea  of  being,  it  b  completely 
indeterminate,  sensation  is  the  direct 
contrary,  436. 

Reid  describes  sensation  as  a  pure 
modification  of  our  spirit,  453  n. — 
Instead  of  this  it  is  a  passion  result- 
ing from  three  elements,  ibid. — A 
sensation  may  be  very  strong,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  being  adverted 
to,  551  «. — It  exists  only  in  the  per- 
cipient subject,  640. — We  must  not 
confound  extra-subjective  sensation 
(which  Galluppi  improperly  calls  ob- 
jective) with  intellectual  perception, 
667  «. 

What  is  required  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  sensation,  722.  —  Sensation 
consists  of  two  elements  fiised  to- 
gether, the  subjective  and  the  extra- 
subjective,  723. — Subjective  sensation 
b  that  in  which  we  feel  the  organ  it- 
self as  co-sentient,  T/^o — and  extra-sub- 
jective sensation  is  that  in  which  we 
feel  simultaneously  an  agent  extra- 
neous to  the  organ,  ibid, — These  two 


elements  are  distinct,  and  at  the  same 
time  united,  741. — Thb  co-existence 
is  found  in  the  sensations  of  the  ex- 
ternal sensories,  741 -743. — The  first 
element  usually  escapes  observation, 
723,  — We  must  distmguish  sensitive 
pleasure  or  sensitive  pain  from  what 
b  external  in  the  sensation,  727. — 
Refutation  of  the  opinion  that  *  We 
feel  everything  in  the  brain,  and  then 
refer  the  sensation  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,'  732-734. — Dif- 
ference between  sensation  by  means 
of  the  fimdamental  feeling,  and  sen- 
sation by  means  of  the  modification 
of  the  same,  736,  737.— The  relation 
between  the  two,  747,  748. — In  every 
sensation  we  feel  affected  by  an  active 
principle,  835, 

The  sensations  suppose  a  cause 
different  from  ourselves,  674 — which 
cannot  be  God,  681. — Berkeley  con- 
founds them  with  the  sensible  qualities 
of  bodies,  685. — In  every  external 
sensation  there  b  a  modification  of 
the  fimdamental  feeling,  and  sensitive 
perception  of  the  external  body,  703. 
— These  two  things  are  contempora- 
neous, yet  dbtinct,  704. — Sensations 
are,  chronologically,  anterior  to  ad- 
vertence to  them,  713  «. — Certain 
passages  of  S.  Thomas  relating  to  thb 
matter  are  expounded  and  reconciled, 
ibid — Pure  passive  sensations,  ac- 
cording to  all  antiquity,  are  not  ideas, 
966  and  n. 

Corporeal  sensation  terminates  in 
a  continuous  extended,  858. — A  con- 
tinuously-extended sensation  implies 
continuity  in  the  body  which  produces 
it,  859. — When  propagated  by  sym- 
pathy it  falb  under  the  same  law  as 
other  sensations,  viz.  :  •  That  where 
a  sensitive  being  b  acted  upon  by  a 
force,  there  it  feek,*  860. — A  sensa- 
tion b  not  more,  extended  than  the 
sensitive  part  affected  by  it,  861 — 
hence  it  is  the  measure  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  external  body,  862. — The 
continuity  of  our  tactile  sensations  is 
phenomencU,  863.  — Only  the  elemen- 
tary tactile  sensations  are  truly  con- 
tinuous, 864-868. — A  sensation  may 
continue  after  its  cause  has  been  re- 
moved, 877  «. — Thit phenomenal  ^2j\. 
of  sensation  is  what  serves  to  distin- 
guish the  sensations  of  one  organ  from 
those  of  another,  745— four  species  of 
sensations  having  a  phenomenal  part, 
ibid,  (See  Senses.)— The  r^a/ sensa- 
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tion  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 
the  idea  of  the  same  preserved  in  our 
Memory^  ^S-^^, — The  first  consists 
in  that  passive  modification  which  our 
spirit  suffers  under  the  impression 
made  by  external  things  on  our  senso- 
riura,  87. 

We  musty  in  the^;c/^r«a'/sensations, 
distinguish  the  subjective  part  from 
the  extra- subjectvvey  878. — Whatever 
enters  into  the  sensation,  considered 
purely  by  itself,  is  subjective,  881  — 
and  whatever  enters  into  the  concept 
of  our  passivity  as  attested  by  our 
consciousness,  is  extra-subjective^  ibid. 
— In  the  extra-subjective  part  we  have 
perception  of  a  force  in  act^  of  the 
multiplicity  of  bodies,  and  of  a  con- 
iitiuoiis  extension^  882. — These  con- 
stitute the  primary  properties  of 
bodies,  whence  originate  the  second- 
ary', 883-885 — which  are  subjective^ 
887 — and  have  a  something  incom- 
municable, and  are  divided  from  one 
another,  888. — The  first  subjective 
element  is  the  pleasurable  feeling  dif- 
fused in  the  sensitive  parts  of  our 
body,  889. — What  things  concur  in 
producing  the  subjective  sensation, 
890-895. — This  subjectivity  of  sensa- 
tion was  known  also  by  the  Ancients, 
ibid,  n. 

Whether  the  tmuh  perceives  every, 
even  the  smallest,  part  of  the  bodies 
that  come  in  contact  with  us,  896. — 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  sensation 
exceeds  in  subtilty  our  power  of  ad- 
vertence, 897. — How  far  advertence 
can  reach,  ibid.  «. — It  is  more  diffi- 
cult when  a  sensation  is  immobile,893. 
—  A  solid  body  in  so  far  as  adverted 
to  is  different  from  the  same  body  in 
so  far  as  simply  felt,  899.  — The  sen- 
sation is  more  extended  than  the  ad- 
vertence given  to  it,  relatively  to  the 
number  of  the  parts  of  which  that 
body  may  consist,  900  and  n. — What 
is  the  extra-subjective  part  in  the  sen- 
sations of  the  organs  different  from 
the  touch,  901  and  n. — These  organs 
give  a  vivid  but  confused  sensation, 
902— their  notable  difference  from  the 
touch,  903,  904. — Whence  this  vivid- 
ness, ibid,  n, — Singular  nature  of 
their  sensations,  905. — The  sensations 
of  colour  are  so  many  signs  of  the 
size  of  things,  912-916. — Whether 
in  sensations  we  perceive  only  the 
similitudes  of  corporeal  things  or 
the  things    themselves,   948-950. — 


Whence  comes  that  close  connection 
which  exists  between  sensation  and 
the  intellectual  perception  of  an  ex- 
ternal body,  955. — Advantages  of  this 
analysis,  956-960. — The  sensation 
theory.  (See  Sensism  and  System.) 
Sense  (the) — S.  Augustine  distin- 
guishes between  the  faculty  of  feeling 
and  that  of  judging,  70  n. — How 
certain  passages  in  Aristotle  and  in 
the  Schoolmen  may  be  defended, 
7 1  n  —  It  is  one  thing  to  feel,  and 
another  to  compare  things  felt,  81, 
85,  95  n. — Object  of  sense,  an  inexact 
expression,  105  n. — Sense  and  intel- 
lect confounded  also  by  Aristotle, 
237 — but  in  a  different  way  from 
Condillac,  ibid. — Absurdity  of  the 
dictum  that  *  The  sense  perceives  the 
common,  but  united  to  the  particular,* 
247. — How  Aristotle  came  to  attri- 
bute to  the  sense  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment, ibid.  n. — According  to  him 
the  sense  furnishes  the  object  to  the 
intellect  ;  his  self-contradiction,  249. 
— The  Schoolmen  felt  embarrassed  in 
defending  him,  250.— Essential  dif- 
ference between  the  sense  and  the 
intellect,  noted  by  Kant,  340. — How 
one  may  excuse  the  expression  *  The 
sense  judges,'  952  n. — The  sense 
supplies  the  various  determinations 
of  being,  476 — namely  the  matter  of 
our  cognitions.  477. — What  meaning 
is  attached  to  the  word  sense  by  the 
vulgar  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  phi- 
losophers on  the  other,  969  n. — 
Sense  has  always  for  its  term  a  par- 
ticular, 962  and  n. — and  perceives 
the  thing  as  passion  and  expectation 
of  new  passions,  964. 

External  sense,  a  word  used  to  ex- 
press the  organs  of  sense  as  opposed 
to  the  interior  feeling,  478  n. — Ac- 
cording to  Kant,  the  form  of  the 
external  sense  consists  in  the  aptitude 
of  the  subject  to  have  the  perception 
of  space,  846  w.  — How  he  came  to 
imagine  this,  ibid. 

Intellectual  or  spiritual  sense,  the 
effect  of  the  abiding  vision  of  being  or 
truth  by  our  spirit,  553  and  1147  n. 
—  Passages  relative  to  it  in  Aristotle 
and  S.  Thomas,  ibid.— How  it  differs 
from  corporeal  sense,  554  and  952  n. 

Common  Sense,  constituted  by  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  all  mankind, 
135 1. — Why  called  sense,  1145. — It 
is  taken  by  the  Scottish  School  as  the 
guide  in  philosophy,  102.— Remarks 
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on  this  by  the  Author,  107  n, — The 
assumption  of  it  as  the  criterion  of  the 
primary  truths  leads  to  Scepticism, 
234  n. — It  may,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  criterion  of  certainty 
in  a  reasonable  way,  1 280  «. — It 
is  formed  by  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning,  1146 — and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  common  beliefs^  or 
traditional  teachings,  true  or  false, 
ibid,  and  1 147.  — In  regard  of  the  pri- 
mary truths,  it  is  a  criterion  for  reflex 
hurwUdge^  1 1 56  and  1 351 — and  how, 
1353. — Although  it  may  be  free  from 
error,  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  called 
absolutely  the  criterion  of  certainty^ 
1277  and  n, — Whether  there  can  be 
a  universal  consensus  of  all  mankind 
in  falsehood,  1352  and  n. — The  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
depositions  of  common  sense,  shows 
that  its  authority  is  not  always  evi- 
dent, 334  «. 

Senses  (the),  or  Sensoria^  are  the 
sources  neither  of  error  nor  of  know- 
ledge, 318  «. — Galluppi  erroneously 
attributes  to  them  the  aptitude  of 
perceiving  the  existence  of  bodies,  323 
n. — The  most  observable  are  five, 
viz.  the  sight y  the  hearings  the  smelly 
the  tctste^  and  the  totichy  740-743. — 
This  last  is  the  universal  sense,  and 
to  it  may  be  reduced  all  the  other 
four,  744,  745. — These  have  a  double 
office,  one  inasmuch  as  they  are 
touchy  and  the  other  inasmuch  as  they 
are  signs  of  external  bodies,  948. — 
All  the  senses  have  an  extra-subjective 
part,  833  n, —  Serious  consequences 
arising  from  a  neglect  of  this  truth, 
846  «. — The  senses  perceive  a  diverse 
from  and  an  outside  oi  us,  834-836. — 
The  extra-subjectivity  of  the  touch  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  senses, 
902-903  and  nn. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the 
immediate  sensation  and  the  indica- 
tion it  gives  of  distant  bodies,  901  n, 
— The  senses  do  not  lead  us  into 
error,  947  «.  and  1246. — Certain  in- 
accurate ways  of  speaking  about  the 
senses,  1248. — To  say,  without  ex- 
planation, that  by  the  senses  we 
communicate  immediately  with  the 
externa]  world,  is  a  dangerous  propo- 
sition, 960.    (See  The  Sense.) 

Sensibles  cannot  move  our  spirit 
to  abstraction^  516 — but  they  suffi- 
ciently account  for  three  species  of 
activity  displayed  by  our  spirit,  5 1 8. 


Sensism,  a  philosophical  system  whose 
followers  are  termed  Sensisls,  and 
embrace  the  sensation  theory  pro- 
posed by  Zocke  and  CondiUac—li 
was  developed  about  the  same  time 
in  England  and  in  France,  but  with 
different  results,  685  «. — In  England 
it  developed  into  Idealismy  in  France 
into  Matericdismy  ibid, — Those  are 
called  Sensists  who  attribute  to  the 
senses  the  aptitude  of  perceiving  the 
existence  of  bodies,  323  n. — Their 
false  method  of  reasoning,  276  n. — 
They  have  never  directly  seen  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
the  origin  of  ideas,  and  why,  386 — 
although  they  have  seen  it,  though 
imperfectly,  in  the  reasonings  of 
others,  387 — invented  strange  sys- 
tems to  explain  how  ideas  are  formed, 
388 — and  obliterated  the  distinction 
between  direct  and  reflex  knowledgey 
1259 — abandoning  internal  observa- 
tion, 1 318  «. — and  never  being 
satisfied  with  their  investigation  of 
abstracts y  1330  n, — Sensism  is  found 
even  in  Transcendental  Idealism^ 
1392. 

Sensitivity,  or  sentient  principle, 
the  faculty  of  feeling  the  sensible, 
338. — How  it  concurs  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  intellectual  perception, 
ibid. — Its  aptitude  to  receive  modifi- 
cations, 696. — It  has  matter  for  its 
termy  698  and  102 1 — is  an  original 
power  of  the  soul,  relating  to  par- 
ticular things,  1020 — and  is  dis- 
tinguished into  internal  9Lnd  external, 
1022. — The  term  of  the  external  is 
the  body,  the  interna/  is  the  feeling 
of  the  Ego,  which  has  no  term  dis- 
tinct from  Itself,  and  has,  moreover, 
for  a  term  the  idea  of  being,  i^id. — 
If  we  take  away  from  the  animal  sen- 
sitivity i's  matter,  the  sensitive  being 
is  gone,  1023. — It  is  a  primitive  feel- 
ing, 1024. — The  external  sensitivity 
is  drawn  to  its  operations  by  ex- 
ternal stimuli,  i,e.  the  action  .on 
us  of  bodies,  1026 — and  furnishes 
the  first  matter  of  our  acquired 
cognitions,  1027. — Latent  sensitivity, 
696  n. 

According  to  Kant,  space  and  time 
are  forms  of  sensitivity,  326,  327. — 
He  attributes  to  it  more  than  is  its 
due,  344  n. 

Sentient.    (See  Subject.) 

Sight    (the),    one    of    the    principal 
sensories.       Erroneous    opinion    of 
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Galluppi  concerning  it,  732  «. — 
Whether  the  eye  perceives  motion  and 
how,  811. — It  perceives  a  coloured 
surface^  906— which  is  identical  with 
the  surface  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  af- 
fected by  the  light,  908,  909. — The 
eye  does  not  perceive  the  absotutesizts 
of  bodies,  but  only  their  relative  ones, 
910. — It  cannot,  by  itself,  give  us  the 
idea  of  solid  space ^  911. — Associated 
with  touch  and  motion^  it  perceives 
distances,  and  the  qualities  of  the  mo- 
tion of  our  own  body,  917-919.  — The 
sight  compared  with  the  other  senses, 
920. — Combined  with  the  touch,  it 
becomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  natural 
language,  921. — How  to  avoid  illu- 
sions concerning  the  size  of  objects 
perceived  by  the  eye,  925,  926 — and 
concerning  distances,  930,  931. — The 
sight  gives  us  the  objects  upside 
down,  932— explanation  of  this  fact, 
933-935— and  of  the  seeming  contra- 
diction between  the  subjective  and 
extrorsuhjective  part  in  the  senscUion 
of  sight,  936,  937. — The  visual  per- 
ception of  bodies  is  what  most  arrests 
our  attention,  945-947. — Error  of 
attributing  to  other  senses  that  which 
is  proper  to  this  only,  948. — How  the 
perception  which  we  have  of  bodies 
through  vision  becomes  completed, 
949  ». 

Sign.  Why  a  sign  is  so  often  taken 
for  the  thing  signified,  915,  916. — 
Signs  distinguished  into  natural,  con- 
ventional, and  artificial,  522  and 
1403. — Relation  between  them  and 
the  thing  signified,  203. — They  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  universals, 
ibid, — but  are  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  them,  204-206. — Fallacy 
of  Dugald  Stewart  on  this,  207-209. 
— Necessity  of  signs  in  order  to  form 
abstractions,  521. — Their  fitness  for 
this  office,  ibid,  and  522.  (See 
Words.) — The  perception  of  signs, 
but  principally  of  language,  is  the 
third  means  for  the  knowledge  of  es- 
sences, 1220. — By  this  means  we  have 
mental  generic  ideas  more  or  less  posi- 
tive, 1 22 1 .  — The  appellation  of  signs 
may  be  given  even,  to  ideas,  but  with 
circumspection,  107  «. — Relatively 
to  sensation,  a  sign  is  distinguished 
from  similitude,  914  nn.  —  How 
we  think  the  thing  in  its  sign,  ibid. 

Similar,  things  which  are  seen  by  us 
through  one  and  the  same  idea,  107 ;/. 
(See  Common  Qualities.) 


Similitude  or  Similarity  of  objects, 
cannot  be  conceived  without  a  com- 
mon or  universal  idea,  182- 187. — 
Whether  in  sensation  we  perceive 
the  things  themselves  or  only  their 
similitudes,  948-950. — Necessity  of 
the  concept  of  similitude  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  clear  notion  of  what 
truth  is,  1 1 15. — Similitude  is  a  rela- 
tion of  the  external  objects  with  the 
mind  that  perceives  them,  1116. — It 
is  defined  as  *  The  aptitude  they  have 
of  being  thought  by  the  mind  through 
one  sole  species,^  ibid. — all  arise  by 
way  of  similitude,  1182. — Similitude 
is  between  the  essence  of  a  thing  in 
potentid,  and  the  essence  of  the  same 
thing  in  act,  1 183. — Antiquity  of  this 
truth,  1 184,  1 185. — Similitude  is  one 
of  the  occasional  causes  of  error  in 
the  understanding,  1287  and  1290. — 
The  similitude  otfered  by  the  imagi- 
nation has  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  is  offered  by  the  senses,  1291  m. 
—  and  is  produced  by  the  understand- 
ing itself,  1292. — In  what  sense  it  is 
true  to  say  that  we  know  bodies  by 
way  of  similitude,  960 

Simplicity,  the  third  characteristic  of 
ideal  being ;  in  what  it  consists,  426. 
— This  simplicity  is  a  fact,  1096.' 

Singular  or  particular  (the)  is  the 
term  of  sense,  962  and  n. — Use  of 
this  word  by  the  Schoolmen,  1230  ». 

Size,  a  property  of  bodies,  how  per- 
ceived by  us,  904  and  n. — Distinc- 
tion of  it  into  absolute  and  relative, 
910. — The  sensations  of  colour  are 
so  many  signs  of  the  sizes  of  things, 
912-916. 

Smell  (the).  WTiether  it  perceives 
motion,  and  how,  812. — It  has  an 
extra-subjective  perception  very  con- 
fused, 941.     (See  Touch.) 

Smoothness,    a    tactile     quality    of 
bodies,  the  effect  of  the  distribution 
of  the  corporeal  force  in  extension, 
950. 

Softness,  a  tactile  quality  of  bodies, 
also  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of 
the  corporeal  force  in  extension,  950. 

Solidity,  a  property  of  bodies,  838 — 
the  result  of  three  dimensions,  ibid. 
— How  we  form  the  concept  of  sen- 
sible solidity,  ibid.  n. — It  is  necessary 
for  completing  the  perception  of 
body,  957. 

Soul  (the  human),  has  need  of  a  light 
in  order  to  be  known,  442  n.  — Error 
of  Malebranche  on  this,  443. — How 
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the  nature  of  the  soul  can  be  known, 
528  n, — Regarding  the  soul,  S. 
Thomas  distinguishes  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  it,  and  a  vulgar,  an 
habitual  and  an  actual  knowledge, 
ibid. — How  the  Cartesian   question 

•  Whether  the  soul  always  thinks  *  is 
to  be  resolved,  537  and  n, — To  say 
that  the  soul  communicates  with  the 
body  as  an  external  term  of  the 
senses,  would  be  an  absurdity,  998 — 
but  to  say  that  it  communicates  with 
the  body  as  co-subject,  is  a  truism, 
999. — The  false  systems  regarding 
this  communication  have  originated 
in  an  incomplete  observation  of  our 
body,  1000,  looi.—lts  union  with 
the  body  is  a  simple  fact,  icx)2. — The 
three  propositions  :  *  The  soul  is  in 
the  body,'  *  The  body  is  in  the  soul,* 

*  The  soul  is  in  no  place,'  are  all 
true,  but  under  different  respects, 
1003,  1004. — What,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  meant  by  within  and  without 
as  applied  to  the  soul,  994  ». — 
Modalities  of  the  soul,  what  they  are 
according  to  Arnauld,  364  n. — The 
original  powers  of  the  soul  are  two  : 
Sensitivity  and  Intellect ,  1 020. — A 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  *  How 
the  soul  unites  many  sensations  in 
one  subject,'  iio8«. — Its  locomotive 
faculty,  803.  (See  Spirit.) 

Sounds.  As  regards  their  extra-sub- 
jective perception,  we  must  say  the 
same  as  is  said  of  taste  and  smell, 
942.  (See  Touch.) 

Space,  or  extension,  cannot  be  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  reason,  299  n. 
— The  idea  of  it  is,  in  part,  drawn 
from  the  subjective  perception  of  our 
body,  764 — and  why,  765. — Pure 
space  is  the  extension  abstracted 
from  the  body,  and  existing  inde- 
pendently of  it,  820. — It  IS,  unlimited, 
immeasurable,  and  continuous,  821. 
— Its  infinite  divisibility  is  simply 
the  possibility  of  the  mind  going  on 
indefinitely  restricting  the  limits  of  a 
given  space,  830. — The  idea  of  in- 
definite solid  space  arises  from  our 
locomotive  faculty  joined  with  the 
possibility  of  repeating  indefinitely 
the  same  space,  838. — Space  is  per- 
ceived in  two  ways,  839. — It  is  easier 
to  reflect  on  the  idea  of  space  ac- 
quired by  touch  and  motion,  than 
on  that  acquired  by  the  fundamental 
feeling  and  motion,  840. — The  space 
or  extension  perceived  in  both  these 


ways  is  identical,  841 — and  Is  the 
bridge  of  communication  between  the 
idea  of  the  sentient  and  that  of  the 
felt,  842. — The  idea  of  solid  space 
arises  from  a  superficies  moved  in  all 
directions  outside  its  own  plane,  872. 
— Space  taken  as  a  whole  suffers  no 
change  of  form  or  size,  939  n. — The 
identity  of  space  unites  the  various 
sensations  and  causes  us  to  perceive 
one  sole  body,  941-944. 
Space,  one  of  the  Kantian  forms  of 
ihe  external  sense,  327 — has  nothing 
formal  in  it  except  possibility,  383. 
Species,  is  the  same  as  idea,  inasmuch 
as  through  it  similar  things  are  seen, 
107  n. — In  its  origin  it  means  aspect, 
thiftgseen,  idea^  representation,  499  «. 
— Why  ideas  are  also  called  species, 
499. — Plato's  ideas  are  species  rather 
than  genera^  500,  501. — The  forma- 
tion of  species  or  specific  ideas  involves 
a   difficulty  which  was  not  seen  by 
Adam    Smith,   157^ — His  fallacy  in 
the  use  of  the  word  multitude,  i,e,, 
collection,  in  place  of  species,  ibid, — 
Without  an  universal  idea  it  is  im- 
possible to  impose  names  to  species 
and  genera,    ibid. — Absurdity    con- 
tained  in  the  supposition  of  Adam 
Smith,  158. — The  specific  ideas  are 
obtained  by  means  of  universcUiscUion, 
499.  — What  constitutes  a  species,  503. 
--Full  species  are  those  which  contain 
all  the  constitutives,  even  accidental, 
of  the  things,   509  n. — They  differ 
from  the  perfect  species,  which  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  integration,  ibid,  — 
The  intelligible  species  of  S.  Thomas 
is,  according  to  the  Author,  the  same 
as  universal  idea,  442  n,  — ^The  idea 
of  being  taMen  universcdly  might  be 
called  the  species  of  all  species,  484  n, 
— How  the  Author  understands  the 
species  of  Plato  and   of  Aristotle, 
5CX5  n. — The  visual  sensible  species, 
in  order  not  to  confound  them  with 
ideas,  may  be  termed  visual  sensa- 
tions, 943.  — These  are  not  full  simili- 
tudes  of  the  bodies,  although  they 
are  more  than  mere  signs,  949,  950. 
— This  observation  does  not  extend 
to  the   other  senses,   951  n. — How 
sensible   species   differ   from    ideas, 
973»  974-  (See  Specific  Ideas.) 
Spirit  (the  inieWigQwi  human)  is  drawn 
to  the  use  of  its  powers  by  language, 
1030,   1031. — Its  first  operation  in 
the    formation   of   ideas  cannot   be 
analysis y  64— nor  synthesis  01  primi- 
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five  judgment  In  the  sense  propounded 
by  Reid,  11S-120 — nor  the eUmenfary 
judgment  of  Degerando,  120  n, — Its 
first  operation  is  a  synthetic  judgment y 
ibid, — It  has  power  to  consider  quali- 
ties separately  from  individuals,  and 
simply  in  a  state  of  possibility,  174- 
176 — so  that  it  can  multiply  to  itself 
indefinitely  the  individuals  partaking 
of  these  qualities,  177. — In  this  it  can 
perform  two  essentially  distinct  ope- 
rations, that  by  which  it  has  the  idea 
of  a  thing,  and  that  by  which  it  is 
persuaded  that  this  idea  is  actually 
realised  in  an  existent  individual, 
ibid,  n. — According  to  Kant,  there 
iSy  in  the  human  spirit,  nothing 
anterior  to  the  experience  of  the 
senses,  364 — but,  on  sensations  taking 
place,  the  spirit  adds  to  them  its 
own  forms,  and  creates  the  external 
world,  ibid. — By  means  of  sensations 
it  communicates  with  the  external 
senses,  333  n, — Observation  shows 
three  distinct  relations  between  bodies 
and  our  spirit,  whence  proceed  life, 
the  fundamental  feelings  and  every 
modification  of  it,  696,  697. — The 
union  of  the  spirit  with  its  own  body, 
707  and  n, — Its  activity  on  matter, 
1 01 9. — It  cannot  perceive  more  than 
what  is  furnished  to  it  by  its  own 
feeling,  1437. 

Our  spirit  has  a  first  act  {actus 
primus)  immanent  and  motionless, 
521 — from  which  it  does  not  move 
without  a  sufficient  cause,  ibid. — Its 
activity,  to  be  moved,  requires  a 
term,  515. — This  activity  is  of  three 
species,  518. — The  term  given,  it 
rises  to  perception,  516— and  then 
ioxTCi%  pure  ideas,  517 — but  in  this  it 
cannot  get  beyond  corporeal  and  in- 
dividual things,  518. — As  regards  the 
formation  of  pure  ideas,  the  images  of 
things  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  cause 
thereof,  519. — To  pass  to  abstract 
ideas,  the  use  of  signs  is  necessary, 
521. — Whether  this  detracts  in  any 
way  from  our  free-will,  525. — Our 
spirit  is  drawn  to  move  itself  in  two 
different  ways,  i.e,  instinctively  and 
deliberately,  524. — These  ways  do 
not  suffice  to  move  it  to  the  fornvation 
of  abstracts  unless  it  already  possesses 
some,  ibid. — By  a  law  of  its  nature  it 
cannot  conceive  anything  except  as  a 
being,  535. — This  law  is  not  arbitrary 
or  depending  on  it,  but  necessary,  536. 
— There  are,  in  respect  of  it,  two 


series  of  facts,  the  active  and  the 
passive,  662,  663. — The  passive  are 
the  sensations,  which  manifest  its  pas- 
sivity, 664,  665.-  To  the  active,  it  is 
both  cause  and  subject,  to  the  passive, 
it  is  subject  but  not  cause,  666. — 
Bodies  are  the  proximate  cause  of  its 
external  sensations,  667. — As  sentient 
subject,  it  clearly  shows  itself  to  be  a 
substance  entirely  different  from  the 
corporeal,  668— and  therefore  pro- 
perly entitled  to  the  name  of  spirit, 
669.  —Its  simplicity,  670 — confirmed 
by  a  quotation  from  Galluppi,  671. — 
By  what  steps  it  is  bound  to  proceed 
in  order  to  gain  advertence  of  its  fun- 
damental feeling,  713  n. — Opinion 
of  Aristotle  and  S.  Thomas  on  this, 
ibid. — In  philosophy,  the  startinf- 
point  of  the  human  spirit  is  different 
from  that  of  thought,  139 1,  1392, — 
In  every  act  of  the  spirit  there  is  an 
idea  and  o.  feeling;  1395. — Whether 
the  spirit  spontaneously  determines 
itself  toact,  as  Schelling  holds,  1396/f. 

Spontaneity  or  spontatteousness,  the 
mode  of  operation  proper  to  every 
instinct,  whether  sensitive  or  rational^ 
524  n, —  It  is  not  a  voluntary,  but  a 
passive  inclination,  244  n.  (See 
Knowledge.  ) 

State,  any  mode  in  which  a  being  finds 
itself,  705,  706. — First  and  natural 
state,  and  state  of  modification,  735. 
— Sensible  state  of  an  organ,  what, 
and  how  perceived,  807. 

Statue  (Condillac's),  what,  95,  96  n. 

Subject,  in  regard  of  bodies,  that  sup- 
port in  which  the  sensible  qualities 
are  found  united,  and  which  makes 
their  subsistence  possible,  54.  — This 
must  be  distinguished  from  our  spirit, 
which  is  also  itself  a  subject,  639. — 
The  first  is  called  subject  of  the  sen- 
sible qualities,  the  other,  sentient  sub- 
ject or  subject  of  the  sensations,  ibid. 
— In  this  last,  besides  the  act  by 
which  the  sensations  exist,  there  is 
also  the  power  of  perceiving  them, 
640,  viz.  the  sentient  Ego,  wholly 
distinct  from  the  sensations,  ibid. — 
and  the  term  in  which  these  receive 
and  have  existence,  642.  — The  sub- 
ject of  the  sensations,  therefore,  is  a 
principle  or  power  which  stands  by 
itself,  and  remains  even  without  them, 
643— and  is  wholly  different  from  the 
subject  of  the  sensible  qualities,  which 
extends  to  them  only,  644,  645. — 
' The  sentient  auljjcct,  when  acihc,  is 
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also  cattse^  and  when  passive^  is  sub- 
ject only,  666, — Substantial  subject, 
627. 

Subject,  in  regard  oi  judgments ^  is  that 
of  which  something  is  affirmed  or  de- 
nied, 42. — Previously  to  the  judgment 
being  formed,  the  subject  is  simply 
the  real  apprehended  by  the  senses, 
i>.  the /eltf  355. — Unlike  ihc/redi- 
cate^  it  is  given  by  the  senses,  356. — 
The  concept  of  subject  is  acquired  by 
meansof  ayi/dj^m^/r/,  360. 

Subject,  in  regard  of  man  himself,  a 
being  lat  once  sentient  and  intelligent, 
means  that  one  force  in  him  which 
unites  in  itself  the  /elt  and  the  idea 
of  beings  1042. — Unity  of  the  human 
subject,  622  and  n.  — In  what  sense  it 
is  said  that  the  subject  unifies^  671  n. 
— The  subject  is  essentially  distinct 
from  the  object,  1087— and  is  consti- 
tuted   by   the  fundamental   feeling, 

719. 

Subject,  in  regard  of  accidents,  is 

sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
substance,  613. 

Subjective,  one  of  the  modes  of  being, 
in  opposition  to  the  other  mode,  whidi 
is  called  objective,  331. — The  subjec- 
live  existence  (to  which  the  extra-sub- 
jectrix  is  reduced)  cannot  be  known 
except  by  uniting  to  it  the  objective, 
ibid. 

Subjective,  all  that  appertains  to  the 
subject,  64  m, — The  confusion  of  it 
with  extra-subjectii'e  gives  rise  to  ex- 
pressions which  are  materialistic,  994. 
— The  word  subject ii'e  is  also  used  in 
reference  to  one  part  of  knowledge. 
(See  Objective.)— ^j»4/W-/K'i/x  of 
sensation,  895  m. 

Subjectivism,  that  system  which  de- 
rives all  ideas  and  cognitions  from  the 
human  subject  only,  331. 

Subsistence,  the  real  and  actual  exist- 
ence of  a  thing,  406.— The  judgment 
affirmative  of  the  subsistence  of  a 
thing  supposes  the  idea  of  it,  405 
and  407,  and  if.  -  The  subsistence  of 
things  is  ^\*en  us  by  the  sense,  and 
is  that  which  marks  out  the  real  in- 
dividual, 479.— Space  and  time  add 
nothing  to  the  ivlea  of  a  subsistent 
thing.  S06  »,— What  is  the  principle 
by  which  the  subsistence  of  a  real 
thing  is  seen  to  be  bound  up  with 
tlie  necessity  intrinsic  to  Ideal  being, 
1160-1 1 73.— Subsistence  is  the  ulti- 
mate term  of  the  actiri/y  of  being, 
1 1  Si. — The  j$idgtmnt  on  the  subsist- 


ence of  a  thing  must  he  distinguished 
from  the  representation  of  that  thing, 
1234. 
Substance,  according  to  etymology,  is 
a  thing  that  stands  under  another, 
609. — Determination  of  the  value  of 
this  word,  687  and  «.— Locke,  while 
denying  the  idea  of  substance,  admits 
it,  49. — Why  he  denies  it,  50  and 
584. — Without  this  idea,  we  could 
not  make  any  reasoning,  51. — Sub- 
stance differs  from  sensation,  52. — 
Essential  points  of  the  difference,  53. 
— It  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
sensible,  ibid.  «.— It  does  not  come 
from  the  senses,  54.— To  obtain  the 
idea  of  it,  a  judgment  is  necessary, 
55. — The  importance  of  this  idea, 
overlooked  by  Locke,  was  noticed  by 
D'Alembert,  65-67.— Both,  however, 
denied  it,  through  a  mL«conception, 
67  n, — Importance  of  seeking  out  its 
origin,  583. — It  is  a  fact  that  we  have 
this  idea,  585.  -  What  Professor 
Cousin  says  on  this,  ibid,  n, — We 
must  first  of  all  form  a  genuine  notion 
of  the  fact,  $S6.— Substance  may  be 
defined  as  '  that  energy  in  which  the 
actual  existence  of  any  being  is 
founded,*  587. — The  concept  con- 
veyed by  this  definition  contains  two 
elements  :  the  energy,  and  the  being 
itself,  588.  — From  the  different  way 
in  which  this  energy  is  conceived, 
there  arise  three  distinct  ideas  of 
substance,  i,e.,  substance  taken  uni- 
versally, generic  substance,  and  specific 
substance,  589.— By  analysing  these 
three  ideas,  we  find  that  in  each  of 
them  we  think  one  sole  and  undivided 
being,  590. — Hence  the  idea  of  iimA'- 
viducU  is  comprised  in  that  of  sub- 
stance, 591.— To  the  three  ideas  of 
substance  there  correspond  three 
judgments  on  its  subsistence,  592. — 
Our  thoughts  about  substances  con- 
sist of  ideas  and  judgmunts,  593. — 
The  ideas  proceed  one  from  the  other, 
and  are  explained  by  means  of  ab- 
straction, 594.— The  judgments  can- 
not be  explained  except  by  explaining 
the  reason  why  we  affirm  the  sub- 
I  sistence  of  individuals,  595,  596. — 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  intellective 
I  perception,  which  is  their  true  expla- 
;  nation,  597. — The  idea  of  corporeal 
sulxstance  is  accounted  for  by  first 
establishing  the  fiict  of  the  existence 
of  bodies  672-675,— The  subsUnce 
which  by  its  action  00  us  causes  our 
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sensations,  is  immediately  conjoined 
with  them,  676. 

The  idea  of  substance  is  that  of  *  A 
being  which  produces  an  act  that  we 
consider  as  immanent  in  it,'  622. — 
In  what  sense  the  substance  is  cause 
in  respect  of  the  accidents^  ibid,  n, — 
Importance  of  a  full  explanation  of 
this  idea,  598. — There  are  four  dif- 
ferent systems  regarding  its  origin, 
599 — one  denies  the  idea  altogether, 
another  derives  it  from  the  senses, 
another  holds  it  to  be  innate  in  us, 
and  lastly  another  maintains  that  it 
is  an  emanation  from  the  nature  of 
our  own  spirit,  idtd. — Futile  argu- 
ment of  the  Idealists  in  defence  of 
their  system,  600. — The  true  system 
is  that  which  derives  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance from  the  form  of  human  cog- 
nitions, 601. — This  is  proved  by 
means  of  the  three  first  principles  of 
reasoning,  602-607. — The  Idealism 
of  Hume  refuted,  609. ^The  idea  of 
substance  is  specialised  by  means  of 
the  twofold  feeling,  the  maierial  and 
iht  spirittial^  631. — Berkeley  denies 
this  distinction,  admitting  one  sub- 
stance only,  t,e.^  that  of  our  spirit, 
634  and  685. 

Substance    was    defined    by    the 
Schoolmen  as  '  that  which  subsists  by 
itself  and  sustains  the  accidents ^^  609, 
610.  — In  modem  times  substance  has 
been  confounded  with  accident,  and 
why,  ibid,    and  611. — Substance   is 
invariable^    but    accidents  are   not, 
612, 613. — The  Author's  definition  of 
substance  is  this :   *  The  energy  by 
which  a  being  exists,*  or  *■  A  thing  of 
which  we  can  form  a  first  concept  with- 
out being  obliged  to  think  of  any  other 
thing,' i^^ir/.  n. — or  also,  •  The  energy 
of  existing  considered  separately  from 
the  pure  sensible^*  614. — Given  the 
perception  of  the  accidents,  the  sub- 
stance is  obtained  by  a  mental  abstrac- 
tion, ibid, — It  is,  therefore,  invisible, 
ibid, — S.  Thomas  makes  out  the  idea 
of  substance  in  the  same  way,  621  n, 
— viz.  by  supplying  being  in  the  sen- 
sitive perception,  622  n, — The  con- 
ceiving of  a  substance  is,  ipso  facto, 
the  conceiving  of  something  different 
from  sensation,    640-643. — A    still 
more  perfect  definition  of  substance 
is  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  essence, 
thus  :  *  Substance  is  that  by  which  a 
determinate  being  is  what  it  is  ' ;  or, 
it  is  *  The  abstract  specific  essence  con- 


sidered in  a  determinate  being,*  657. 
— A  being  devoid  of  this  essence  could 
not  be  called  a  substance,  658 — The 
variety  of  the  abstract  specific  essences 
gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  substances, 
659. 
Substance,  Principle  of,  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  human  reasoning, 
formulated  thus  :  '  Accidents  cannot 
be  thought  as  existing  without  sub- 
stance,' 567,  568. 
Substance,  one  of  the  Kantian y&r«w, 
subordinate  to  relation,  381.  (See 
Categories.) 

Substantive  nouns,  in  general,  are  so 
many  syntheses,  458  «. — and  the  pro- 
positions into  which  they  enter,  are 
analyses,  ibid. 

Substratum,  used  as  synonymous  with 
substance,  must  be  understood  with 
great  caution,  609. 

Succession,  is  found  in  transient  ac- 
tions only,  797. — It  gives  us  the  idea 
of  lime,  796. — In  a  succession  there 
cannot  be  real  continuity ;  proof  of 
this,  790. — A  thing  which  happens  in 
succession  is  found,  at  every  given 
instant,  in  a  determinate  state,  779. — 
Succession,  taken  generally,  consti- 
tutes time  ;  taken  in  particular  as  the 
standard  for  other  successions,  it  is 
their  measure,  800  n, 

Sui  generis,  a  Scholastic  term  indi- 
cating a  thing  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing like  in  the  same  genus,  1070. 

3uperficies,  or  surface  of  bodies,  per- 
ceived by  the  touch,  837.  —We  must 
distinguish  in  it  the  sensation  of  our 
body  from  the  sense -perception  of  the 
external  body,  841  n. — When  con- 
ceived in  relation  with  our  faculty  of 
motion,  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  solid 
body,  872. — The  eye  perceives  it  as 
coloured,  907.  (See  Light.) — Con- 
cave and  converse  superficies,  986. 

Supernatural,  in  opposition  to  Na- 
turcU,  is  said  of  that  which  transcends 
all  powers  oi  nature,  1273  n, 

Su^KEM^  principle,  the  ultimate /n«- 
ciple,  beyond  which  our  reasoning 
cannot  go,  1059. 

SuscEPTiviTY  {passive),  the  same  as 
receptive  capacity,  I  on. 

Symbolic,  a  doctrine  of  Pythagoras, 
what,  276  and  n. — The  symbolic 
part  of  the  idea  of  God,  what,  1238 
and  n, — Symbolic  knowledge,  227 
n. 

Synthesis  {Intellectual),  Kant  takes 
it  in  a  material  sense,  356. — His  error 
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in  this,  359. — What  conditions  are 
required  for  intellectual  analysis  and 
synthesis,  963.  — It  gives  us  the  know- 
ledge of  complete  essences,  1221. — 
The  synthesis,  which  supervenes  to 
analysis  completes  the  knowledge  as 
well  poptUar  as  philosophic^  1264  n, 
— We  must  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
synthesis,  the  one  consisting  in  the 
conjunction  of  ideas,  the  other  in 
which  the  spirit  produces  to  itself  new 
ideas,  1454  «. — This  second  takes 
place  in  two  ways,  i.e.  hy  ptimitive 
synthesis^  and  by  inUgraiion^  ibid. 

Primitive  synthesis  is  *  that  opera- 
tion by  which  we  unite  ihe/f/t  to  the 
idea  of  being  pre-existing  in  our  in- 
tellect,' 64. — It  takes  place  spon- 
taneously, and  not  as  the  effect  of 
deliberation,  513,  and  precedes  analy- 
sis, 64. — Locke,  who  supposed  the 
contrary,  was  convicted  of  error  by 
Reid,  tdiii,  and  117.— It  is  the  first 
function  of  the  reason,  1025 — and  is 
that  judgment  by  which,  conjoining 
ihefelt  with  the  idea  of  beii^,  we  ac- 
quire the  intellective  perception  of 
things,  1026,  1454  n. 

The  synthesis  of  ideas  is  defined  as 
*  The  reduction  of  several  ideas  to 
unity  by  means  of  a  relation  seen  to 
eicist  between  them,'  504. — By  means 
of  it  complex  ideas  are  formed,  508. 

Synthetic  are  those  judgments  in 
which  the  predicate  is  not  contained 
in  the  subject  to  which  we  attribute 
it,  342.    (See  Analytic.) 

System  (philosophical).  Every  system 
is  based  on  certain  facts,  50— but  the 
selection  of  the  facts  must  not  be  ar- 
bitrary, else  the  system  will  be  false, 
ibid,  and  n. — A  true  way  of  classify- 
ing the  various  philosophical  systems, 
196  n.  — A  system  cannot  long  hold  its 

f round  if  any  error,  however  slight, 
as  been  admitted  into  it,  685  n, — 
and  will  surely  give  rise  to  other  and 
even  mutually  contradictory  systems, 
ibid.  (See  Sensism,  Dogmatism, 
Critical  Philosophy,  Scepti- 
cism, Idealism,  Materialism, 
Eclecticism,  and  SuBjEcnviSM.) 
— Systems  for  explaining  the  origin 
of  ideas.  (See  Nuovo  Saggio.) 
System  (Ideal).  Reid  gave  this  name 
to  that  system  which  admitted  the 
existence  of  ideas,  denied  by  him, 
112. — System  of  transformed  sensa- 
tion,  that  of  Condillac,  109  n. — How 
it  was  developed  in  France  and  in 


England,  685  n. — System  of  nature. 
(See  Holbach.) 


Tabula  rasa,  a  celebrated  simile  used 
by  Aristotle,  538  n. — In  what  sense 
the  simile  is  applicable  to  the  human 
intellect  at  its  first  beginning,  ibid. — 
It  has  been  wrongly  understood  by 
modem  philosophers,  1 100. 

Taste  (the),  one  of  the  five  sensories. 
— Whether  it  perceives  motion,  and 
how,  812.  (See  Senses.)— The  sen- 
sation of  this  organ  has  a  very  con- 
fused extra-subjective  perception, 
941.    (See  Touch,) 

Tension,  sensitive  or  instinctive,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  direct  intel- 
lectual attention,  685  n. 

Term,  that  in  which  an  act  terminates 
externally  to  itself,  1009. — In  the  case 
of  certain  faculties,  it  is  permanently 
conjoined  so  as  to  make  one  thing 
with  them,  and  it  is  then  called  their 
matter,  ibid. — The  primal  term  of  a 
finite  being  is  never  its  radical  entity 
itself,  1433. — The  term  of  intellective 
perception  is  the  object  itself  per- 
ceived in  it,  1435. — "fhe  term  draws 
the  faculty  into  its  primal  act,  516. — 
Proximate  term,  1014. — Passive  and 
impassive  term,  1 02 1. 

Testimony  of  the  soul,  according  to 
Tertullian,  1269. 

Theodicy,  a  work  of  the  Author,  cited 
at  199,  276  «.,  514,  516,  1062,  1 103 
«.,  1223,  1238. 

Theology  (natural). — The  Ancients 
called  a  certain  class  of  sages  theolo- 
gians, as  distinct  from  philosophers, 
276. 

Thinkableness,  the  same  as  possi- 
bility, 1070. — To  be  thinkable  is  one 
thing,  and  to  be  verifiable  is  another, 
1085. 

Thought,  confounded  by  Leibnitz  with 
sensation,  298. — Kant  has  the  merit 
of  having  demonstrated  the  essential 
difference  of  the  two,  340. — In  the 
human  mind  there  are  three  distinct 
species  of  thought,  401. — Fichte  also 
confounded  thought  with  feeling, 
1392. — Distinctions  made  by  Reid 
in  human  thought,  975  n, — The  act 
of  thinking  must  not  be  confounded 
with  its  object,  1424. — According  to 
Plato,  to  think  is  simply  to  make 
an  interior  discourse,  227. — Pur§. 
thought,  according  to  Bardili,  14 19- 
1421. 
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Time,  cannot  be  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  299  n.  — Its  idea  is 
that  of  successive  duration^  *j(>'J — or 
of  a  succession  relative  to  duration, 
797» — This  idea  is  also,  in  part, 
drawn  from  the  subjective  percep- 
tion of  bodies,  764. — Time  is  Con- 
nected with  (utions  attested  by  con- 
sciousness, .765. — The  measure  of 
time  is  the  relation  of  one  duration  to 
another,  768. — The  equability  of  time 
is  the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  ac- 
tions to  its  intensity ^  given  a  certain 
duration,  772. — Time  is  one  of  the 
limitations  of  an  action  even  when  con- 
sidered as/oj^//,  774. — By  removing 
this  limitation,  and  adding  the  idea  of 
possibility,  we  obtain  the  pure  idea 
of  time,  775  —and  if  we  consider  this 
as  capable  of  being  indefinitely  re- 
peated, we  have  the  idea  of  pure  time 
iftde finitely  longy  776-778. — The  pos- 
sibility of  actions  indefinitely  shorter 
and  shorter,  gives  us  the  idea  of  the 
ifidefinite  divisibility  of  time ^  787. — 
The  idea  of  continuous  time  is  not 
the  result  of  a  series  of  successive 
instants  more  or  less  proximate  to  one 
another,  781,  782. — To  form  it  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  simple  pos- 
sibility of  things,  783. — What  we  can 
learn  about  time  from  observation 
itself,  782. — The  continuity  of  time 
is  phenovutial  only,  789.  —  Proof  of 
this,  790. — Hence  it  is  a  mere  men- 
tal concept,  791. — The  idea  of  time 
comes  only  from  the  succession  of 
mutable  things,  797. — It  is  not,  there- 
fore, known  dprioriy  798. — S.  Thomas 
also  deduces  it  ^  posteriori^  799  «. 

Time^  the  form  assigned  by  Kant 
to  the  internal  sense,  327 — and  de- 
scribed as  standing  intermediate 
between  the  categories  and  the  sensa- 
tionsj  362.-  -It  has  in  it  nothing  yi7r- 
mal  except  possibility ^  383. 

Totality.     (See  Unity.) 

Touch  (the),  according  to  Condillac, 
has  in  itself  the  power  of  judging  of 
external  objects,  71 — and  communi- 
cates this  power  to  the  other  senses, 
ibid,  and  nn. — and  by  means  of  a 
judgment  changes  sensations  into 
ideas  J  87. — It  is  the  universal  sense, 
extending  alike  to  all  the  sensitive 
parts  of  the  body,  744. — The  An- 
cients admitted  that  all  the  senses 
are  touch,  ibid.  n.  — The  other  senses 
are  distinguished  from  it  by  having 
also  a  phenomenal  part  in  t/teir  sen- 


satioftSj  745. — Its  perception  is  two- 
fold, i.f.,  subjective  and  extra-sub- 
jective^  ibid.  n. — In  its  subjective 
element  it  is  defined  as  *  The  suscep- 
tibility of  the  fundamental  feeliiig  to 
suffer  modification,'  746. — It  is  the 
foundation  of  all  external  sensations, 
and  has  in  it  less  of  the  phendmenal 
than  the  other  senses,  747. — It  per- 
ceives the  hardness  and  superficies  of 
bodies,  810  and  837.  — Whether  it  per- 
ceives motion,  and  how,  8ioand  nn<,  — 
Combined  with  sight,  it  can  correctly 
gauge  distances,  838  n.  — Difference 
between  the  perception  of  the  touch, 
and  those  which  we  have  by  means 
of  the  other  senses,  902-905  and  nn. 
— What  relation  the  touch  has  to 
sights  914,  915. — It  informs  us  with 
certainty  of  the  exact  size  of  bodies, 
925. — Its  perception  is  most  distinct, 
929. — It  does  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  set  right  the  objects  seen 
at  first  upside  down,  938. — Herein 
many  philosophers  do  err,  ibid,  n, — 
It  perceives  the  limits  of  extension, 
i.e.f  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  objects, 
939.  — The  perception  of  the  touch  is 
sometimes  weaker  than  that  of  the 
sight,  945  and  n.  — The  touch  is  the 
only  sense  which  perceives  bodies 
immediately,  948. — The  proposition 
that  *  in  the  tactile  perception  bodies 
are  perceived  by  way  of  similitude  ' 
might  be  maintained  as  true,  951  n. 

Tradition  {divine) ^  never  entirely 
lost,  276. — In  the  earliest  ages  it  was 

.  taken  as  the  basis  of  philosophy, 
ibid.  (See  Revelation.)— True  and 
false  traditions,  1 1 47. — Traditional 
doctrine^  276  n. 

Transcendentalism,  a  philosophical 
system,  whence  originated,  1082  «. — 
Its  false  method,  1098  w.— Its  ab- 
surdity, 1163.  (See  Critical  Philo- 
sophy.) 

Translated  or  metaphorical  words 
taken  from  the  sense  of  sight  may 
easily  cause  ambiguities  and  errors, 

339  n. 

True,  or  true  thing,  distinguished 
from  truths  11 23  //.  (See  Intel- 
lect.) 

Truth,  the  one  only  form  of  human 
reason,  40,  1062— the  same  as  beings 
considered  as  the  source  of  human 
cognitions,  145 1 — or  in  the  general 
relation  which  it  has  with  them, 
1452. 
Truth  may  be  investigated  in  three 
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ways,  230  n. — Plato  confounds  pri- 
mary with  derived  truths,  ibid.  — and 
is  reproved  for  it  by  Aristotle,  ibid. 
who  assumes  the  primary  truths  to 
be  indemonstrable,  263— and  yet  is 
not  without  misgivings  on  this  matter, 
271,  272. — According  to  his  prin- 
ciples, truth  would  be  subjective^  i.e.^ 
a  product  of  man  himself,  255 — but 
it  is  not  so,  being  superior  to  man, 
582  and  n. — Truth,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
participated  by  things,  is  their  sub- 
stance, 621  n. — The  idea  of  truth 
belongs  to  pure  knowledge^  and  con- 
stitutes the  principle  of  Logic. — The 
safe-keeping  of  truth  has  been  con- 
fided, not  to  the  individual,  but  to 
collective  humanity,  1245. — To  divi- 
nise logical  truth  is  a  species  of 
Atheism,  1441  n. — Relative  truth 
according  to  Protagoras,  11 27  «. — 
Some  positive  truths  were  communi- 
cated by  God  to  man,  and  from  them 
there  arose  a  philosophy  based  on 
trcuiitional  doctrine^  276  n. — When 
the  ultimate  reason  is  arrived  at, 
truths  knowledge^  and  certainty  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  1060  n. 

Truth  is  distinct  from  certainty, 
1045 — is  objective^  1048— and  the 
object  which  it  shows  may  also  be 
the  reason  why  we  are  persuaded  of 
it,  1053. — Truth  seen  by  immediate 
intuition  is  the  ultimate  principle  of 
certainty,  1054 — and  it  is  immediately 
seen  when  the  ultimate  reason  of  all 
possible  propositions  is  seen,  1056, 
1057* — Truth,  therefore,  is  the  ulti- 
mate reason  of  all  propositions,  1063. 
— Erroneous  assumption  of  Sceptics 
regarding  truth,  ibid.  n. — We  cannot 
clearly  understand  what  truth  is, 
without  forming,  by  leisurely  reflec- 
tion, a  genuine  concept  of  what  being 
is,  1 1 12  n. — Truth,  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  is  defined  as  *  The 
exemplar  of  things,'  11 13 — and  is 
therefore  distinct  from  things  true. 
1 1 14. — W^hat  is  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression, *  truth  of  things,*  1 115. — 
How  truth  was  defined  by  Avicenna, 
1 1 17  n. — Another  definition  of  it  is 
this  :  *  Truth  is  the  idea  considered 
as  the  exemplar  of  things,*  1 1 18. — 
Truths  are  as  many  as  are,  or  may 
be,  the  exemplars  of  things,  11 19 — 
and  these  are  as  many  as  the  most 
complete  ideas  we  can  obtain  of  each 
thing,  1 120. — Again,  the  greater 
the  number  of  true  things ^  the  more 


numerous  are  the  truths  ;  but  a  single 
thing  has  but  a  single  truth,  ibid. — 
The  expression,  *  the  truth  of  a  thing,* 
has  three  meanings,  ibid.  n. — The 
one  absolute  and  universal  truth  con- 
sists in  the  idea  of  being,  1121.^— In 
this  absolute  sense  it  has  been  taken 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  1 122- 
II 24. — Proof,  against  the  Sceptics, 
that  this  sense  is  correct,  1125-1135. 
— Truth,  or  the  idea  of  being,  is  Uie 
last  why  of  all  human  reasonings, 
1 1 36. — Truths  in  which  error  can 
have  no  place,  ibid,  n, — Why  it 
seems  impossible  to  refuse  assent  to 
the  truths  of  geometry,  1301. — Such 
is  truth,  that  all  who  will  can  obtain 
the  knowledge  of  i^,  1315-1320. 


Unity,  one  of  the  elementary  concepts 
of  the  idea  of  being,  575 — is  a  charac- 
teristic of  it.  (See  Identity.  ) — In 
order  to.  know  the  unity  of  a  thing, 
we  must  first  conceive  it  as  a  beings 
and  then  as  one,  580  n.-  The  unity 
of  our  body  distinct  from  its  unicity^ 
852. — All  true  unity  proceeds  from 
the  intellect,  1448. — Absolute  unity 
is  the  essential  charsTcteristic  of  the 
primal  activity  of  pure  being,  ibid, 
— Apart  from  the  idea  of  being,  no 
unity  exists,  and  if  we  consider  unity 
separately  from  that  idea,  it  signifies 
simply  a  negation,  ibid.  n. 

Universal  (the),  or  Universal  idea, 
in  what  sense  taken  by  the  Con- 
ceptualists,  196  n. — Opinion  of  De- 
gerando  rejected,  ibid. — Universals 
do  not  necessarily  depend  on  language 
for  their  existence,  199  n. — Univer- 
sals, according  to  Aristotle,  are  ob- 
jects of  the  Intellect,  237.— Two 
species  of  universals  distinguished  by 
the  Schoolmen  in  order  to  •  defend 
Aristotle,  251  n. — The  universal 
quiescent  in  the  soul  spoken  of  by 
the  latter,  what  it  is,  tbid. — rightly 
explained  by  S.  Thomas,  ibid.  — Vain 
attempts  of  the  Nominalists  to  deny 
the  existence  of  universals,  162. — 
The  universal  cannot  be  formed  by 
the  process  of  induction,  271  n. — It 
can  only  be  formed,  either  by  ab- 
straction, or  by  a  judgment,  43,  44. 
— A  particular  becomes  universal 
when  the  understanding  joins  to  it 
possibility^  381 — i.e.  thinks  it  as  pos- 
sible, 382. — The  universal  is  the  re- 
lation of  similitude  of  one  thing  with 
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many,  1474. — Not  every  universal 
idea  can  properly  be  called  an  abstract 
idea,  493. — In  so  far  as  ideas  are 
universal,  it  may  without  impropriety 
be  said  that  they  become  tram/ormedy 
197  «. — ^Without  a  fundamental  uni- 
versal known  to  us  by  nature,  the 
function  of  judgment  would  be  im- 
possible to  us,  44,  210. — This  is  the 
idea  of  bHng  in  gnieral^  467,  468. — 
All  acquired  ideas,  though  each  a 
imiversal,  are  nothing  but  fnodes  of 
it,  474. 

Universalisation,  properly  speaking, 
is  the  faculty  which  originates  ideas, 
498— and,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ancients,  the  source  of  human 
cognitions,  ^id,  «. — In  what  it  differs 
from  abstraction y  490. — By  means  of 
it  we  add  universality  to  cognition^ 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same,  conceive 
a  being  in  the  state  of  possibility, 
491. — It  may  in  a  certain  peculiar 
sense  be  called  an  abstraction,  494- 
497 — t>y  means  of  which  we  get 
ideas  separated  from  the  judgment 
on  the  subsistence  of  the  thing,  497 
— which  constitute  the  species^  499 
—or  ideas  prpperly  so-called,  503 
and  508. — It  has  no  need  of  the 
fiunilty  of  reflection,  511  and  //. — 

*     being  already  contained  in  the  pri- 
■  mitive  synthesis,   513. — It  is  made 
by  the  soul  spontaneously,  ibid. 

Universality,  the  fifth  characteristic 
of  the  idea  of  being,  428 — and  one 
of  its  elementary  concepts,  575— is 
inherent  in  all  ideas ^  97— as  a  pro- 
perty essential  to  them,  387. — It 
exists  only  in  the  mind,  196  n, — It 
is  the  possibility  of  things,  491— and 
a  relation  which  can  belong  only  to 
ideas,  1020  n, — It  differs  from  quality 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  onlv  the  possibility  that  a 
quality  has  of  being  thought  as  realised 
in  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals, 
196  «. — It  is  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge of  essences,  307  n. — Univer- 
sality of  atuxlogy  and  universality  of 
fcutf  how  they  differ,  309. 

Utility,  wrongly  substituted  for  truth, 
1048. 


Valentinians,  Platonist  heretics  of 
prodigious  pride,  14 16  ;/. — Their  ac- 
tivity, 1418  ». 

Variable,  all  the  determinations  of 
ideal  beings  which  are  the  second  ele- 


ment of  derived  ideas,  432. — Acci- 
dents are  termed  variable  as  compared 
with  substance^  612,  613. 

Velocity,  is  greater  in  direct  ratio 
of  the  space  traversed,  and  in  inverse 
ratio  of  the  time  spent  in  traversing 
it.' 

Virtual.  (See  Knowledge.)  Virtii- 
ality  as  understood  by  Bouterweck, 
1410. 

Vision,  applied  to  the  mind  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  may  easily  become  a 
fertile  source  of  ambiguities  and  errors, 

339  «. 
The  spiritual  vision  of  being  is  the 

primordial  fact  from  which  Philosophy 

must  start,  1143  ». 

Vitality  or  Animal  life,  the  result 
of  the  intimate  conjunction  of  the 
sensitive  principle  with  a  body  which 
becomes  its  term,  696.  (See  Funda- 
mental Feeling.)— What  is  the 
dynamic  life  of  Schelling,  1396  n. 

Vocabulary  {philosophical) y  not  yet 
fixed,  1378  n. 

Vulgar.  (See  Knowledge  and  Phi- 
losophy.) 


Will.  The  faculty  of  reflection  is  sub- 
ject to  it,  513. — The  instinct,  though 
necessary,  cannot  by  itself  move  the 
will  to  the  formation  of  abstrcut  ideas, 
524-526. — Conditions  required  for 
this,  ibid, — The  will  is  the  sole  cause 
of  formal  error,  1280  and  n, — Why^ 
so,  1 28 1. — It  isfreeQvcn  when  giving 
assent  to  things  which  are  evident, 
1282  and  n. — On  it  depends  also  the 
application  of  the  understanding  to 
the  examination  of  things,  1284. — By 
what  causes  the  will  may  be  inclined 
to  one  thing  rather  than  to  another, 
1288. — It  is  defined  as  *  An  interior 
activity  by  which  man  determines 
himself  to  his  operations  through 
the  knowledge  of  an  end,*  1294. 
— In  the  hypothesis  of  there  being 
one  good  only,  the  determination 
of  the  will  would  not  be  free,  but 
necessarily  determined,  ibid,  and  «• 
— Deliberating  willy  different  from 
free-willy  1295  n, — How  the  causes 
above  referred  to  incline  the  will 
to  false  judgments,  1297.  -  Means 
of  preventing  this,  I2f^,— Deliberate 
willy  1270  «.— Free-will  and  will  not 
determined  are  synonymous  phrases, 
1294. — Will  is  different  from  span- 
taneityy  244  n, — Application  of  the 
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saying  of  the  ancients,  that  Voluntas 
nonferfur  in  ituognitum^  524. 

Word  rf  the  mind  {Verbum  ntentis)^ 
that  act  by  which  we  affirm  to  our- 
selves that  a  certain  thing  exists,  531. 
— It  may  be  emitted  in  four  cases, 
ihid,  n, — It  is  not  a  simple  idea 
or  species,  532. — How  the  mind  is 
moyed  to  emit  it,  533. — How  it  b 
defined  by  S.  Thomas,  in  accord  with 
S.  Augustine,  ibid,  n. — Nature  of  its 
relation  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  thing 
affirmed,  534. — It  belongs  to  the 
faculty  of  Judgment,  which  has  power 
to  falsify  ideas,  1328  n, — Its  pro- 
nouncements can  extend  to  all  the 
knowable,  495  n, — It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  sensitive  perception, 
851  If. — Fiction  also  appertains  to  it, 
1355* — Human  imagination  al£o  has 
its  word^  532  If. 

Words  are  not  mere  empty  sounds,  163, 
164. — A  word  very  often  expresses 
more  than  one  idea,  142.  ^Between 
the  word  and  the  thing  signified  there 
is  a  connection  established  bv  our 
mind,  165. — This  connection  is  not 
arbitrary  in  the  sense  of  the  Nomi- 


nalists^  166. — Errors  may  be  termed 
false  words,  1355. — Words  are  im- 
posed on  things  according  as  these 
are  conceived  by  the  mind,  678. — 
Rule  to  be  followed  in  their  use  so  as 
to  avoid  error,  679  and  855. — The 
things  we  designate  by  words  are 
true,  but  only  in  that  limited  aspect 
in  which  we  know  them,  870  and  ic 
— Between  ideas  and  the  words  by 
which  we  express  them  there  is  a 
constant  and  analogical  relationship, 
918 — which  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
diligent  study  of  the  exact  meaning 
of  Uie  words  in  use,  1063  n. — Ne- 
cessity of  clearly  defining  our  mean- 
ing, whenever  we  happen  to  use  a 
word  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
commonly  accepted,  1252. — By  fol- 
lowing this  rule  we  do  not  deceive  our 
hearers  or  readers,  ibid,  n. 
World.  The  two  worlds,  ideal  and 
real,  not  sufficiently  discriminated  by 
Leibnitz,  280  if.  and  298,  299. — 
According  to  Fichte,  the  world  is 
threefold  and  is  the  product  of  the 
Ego,  1398.    (See  Non-Ego.) 
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Inquiry  into  the  supposed  Mutability  of  Animal  Types.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  51. 

BOWEN  {H  C)  M.A. — Studies  in  English,  for  the  use  of  Modem 

Schools.    Third  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  u.  6d. 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  is, 
BRADLEY {F,  H)—Thz  Principles  of  Logic    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i6x. 

A2 
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BRIDGJ^TT  (Rev.  T,  jB.)— History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
Great  Britain.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  iSx. 

BRODRICK  (The  Han,  G.  C.)— Poutical  Studies.  Demy  8va  doth, 
price  14J. 

BROOKE  {Rev.  S.  -^.)— Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  M.  A.    Edited  by. 

I.  Uniform  with  Robertson's  Sermons.   2  vols.   With  Steel  Portrait    Price  *js.  ic/. 
II.  Library  Edition.     8vo.     With  Portrait     Price  I2j. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  I  voL  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Fight  of  Faith.    Sermons  preached  on  various  occasions. 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Chris-^ian  Life.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  51. 

Theology  in  the  English  Poets. — Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 

and  Bums.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Post  8yo.  price  51. 

Christ  in  Modern  Life.    Sixteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 

8vo.  price  5/. 

Sermons.     First  Series.     Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 

8vo.  price  $s. 

Sermons.    Second  Series.    Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 
price  Ss, 

BROWN  {Rev.  J.  Balehvin)  B.A.—Th%  Higher  Life:   its  Reality, 

Experience,  and  Destiny.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 

Love,     Five  Discourses.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.     A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 

Business.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

BROWN  (S.  Borton)  B.A. — The  Fire   Baptism  of  all  Flesh;  or, 

the  Coming  Spiritual  Crisis  of  the  Dispensation.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  priced. 

BROWNBILL  (^^«)— Principles  of  English  Canon  Law.     Part  L 

General  Introduction.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

BROWNE  ( W.  R.) — ^The  Inspiration'of  the  New  Testament.    With 

a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NORRIS,  D.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

BURTON  (Mrs.  Richard) — The  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Cheaper  Edition  in  one  volume.  Large  post  8vo.  doth, 
price  ^s.  6d. 

BUSBECQ  {Ogter  Ghiselin  de) — His  Life  and  Letters.  By  Charles 
Thornton  Forster,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Blackburne  Daniell,  M.A. 
2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  24/. 

CARPENTER  ( W.  B.)  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  <^r.— The  Principles 

of  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     8vo.  price  12s. 

CERVANTES— The  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

A  New  Translation  from  the  Originals  of  1605  and  1608.  By  A.  J.  Duffield. 
With  Notes.     3  vols.    Demy  8vo.  price  42s. 

Journey  to  Parnassus.    Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  by  James 
Y.  Gibson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  I2J. 


Kegan  Paul^   Trench^  &  Co.^s  Publications. 


CHEYNE  (Rev.  T.  ^.)— -The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.    Translated  with 

Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  2  vols.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  2$s, 

CLAIEA  UT—'EhKUEHi'TS  of  Geometry.     Translated  by  Dr.  Kaines. 

With  145  Figures.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  4f.  6d, 

CLAYDEN  (P,    W.) — England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield.      The 

Political  History  of  the  Last  Six  Years,  from  the  end  of  1873  to  the  beginning 
of  1880.  Second  Edition,  with  Index  and  continuation  to  March  1880.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  i6x. 

Samuel  Sharpe — Egyptologist  and  Translator  of  the  Bible. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

CLIFFORD  {Samu^l)^'WHAT  Think  Ye  of  the  Christ?    Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  price  6s, 

CLODD  (Edward)  F,R,A,S. — ^The  Childhood  of   the  World  :    a 

Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3J. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.     Including  a  Simple  Account  of  the 

Birth  and  Growth  of  Mjrths  and  L^ends.  Eighth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo. 
price  $s, 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is,  6d, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.     With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 

Time  of  His  Birth.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

COGHLAN  (/    Cole)  D,D, —  The  Modern  Pharisee,  and    other 

Sermons.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  *js,  6d, 

COLERIDGE  (Sara) — Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter.  With  Index.  Cheap  Edition.  With  one  Portrait. 
Price  ^s,  6d, 

COLLECTS  EXEMPLIFIED  (7;5ir)  — Being  Illustrations  from  the 

Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity.  By 
the  Author  of '  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.'  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jackson.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

CONNELL  {A.  K,) — Discontent  and  Danger  in  India.    Small  crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d, 

The  Economic  Revolution  of  India.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s, 
CORY  ( William) — A  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.    Part  I. — 

MDCCCXV.-.MDCCCXXX.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  91.  Part  II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV.     Price  15J. 

COTTERILL  {H,  B,) — An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7j.  6d, 

COX  {Rev.  Sir  Georj^e  W.)  M.A.^  Bart, — A  History  of  Greece  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  War.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  3df. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.    New  Edition.     Demy 

8vo.  price  i6j. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.    Small  crown  Svo.  price  6j. 
A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  3/. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mythology 

and  Folk-Lore.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^s.  6d. 
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COX  {Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  MA.,  Bart.,  and  JONES  (Eustace  Hini^m)— 
Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Second  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6s, 

COX  {Rev.  &»i«^/)— Salvator  Mundi  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all 

Men  ?    Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5/. 

The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  expository. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.    With  a  Translation.    Demy 

8vo.  cloth,  price  i$s. 

The  Larger  Hope  :  a  Sequel  to  *  Salvator  Mundi.'    i6mo.  cloth, 

price  is, 

OR  A  VEN  (Mrs,) — A  Year's  Meditations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
OR  A  WFURD  {Oswa/d)—ToRTVCAL,  Old  and  New.    With  Illustrations 

and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  dr. 

CROZIER  {John  Beattie)  MB. — ^The   Religion  of   the   Future. 

Crown  ovo.  doth,  price  dr. 

CvcLOP-fiDiA  OF  Common  Things.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George 

W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.     With  500  lUustrations.     Third  Edition.     Large  post 
8vo.  cloth,  price  7f.  6d, 

DA  VIDSON  {T/tomas)—TKZ  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  dr. 

DA  VIDSON  {Rev,  Samuel)  D,D,,  ZZ.^.— Canon  of  the  Bible  :  Its 

Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations.     Third  and  revised  Edition.     SmaU 
crown  8vo.  price  5J. 

The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things,  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 

compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements  of  Church  Creeds. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  6t/, 

DAWSON  (Geo,)  M,A, — Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.    Edited  by 

his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.    Edited  by  his  Wife.    Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

The  Authentic  Gospel.    A  New  Volume  of  Sermons.    Edited  by 

George  St.  Clair.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6s, 
Three  Books  of  God.     Nature,  History,  and  Scripture.    Sermons, 
Edited  by  George  St.  Clair.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

DE  JONCOURT  {Madame  Marie) — ^Wholesome  Cookery.     Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  6d, 

'  DE  LONG  {Lieut,'Com,  G,  ^.)— The  Voyage  of  the  '  Jeannette.'  The 

Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma  de  Long.  With 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on  wood  and  stone.  2  vols.  Demy  8to. 
cloth,  price  3df. 

DESPREZ  {Philip  S,)  B,D. — Daniel  and  John  ;  or,  the  Apocal)rpse  of 

the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  12s. 
DO  WDEN {Edward)  LL,D, — Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 

and  Art.     Sixth  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  izr. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.    Second  Edition.    Xiaige  post 

8vo.  price  dr. 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench^  &  Co.'s  Publications.  7 

DUFFIELD  (A.  J.) — Don- Quixote  :  his  Critics  and  Commentators. 

With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  Miguel  db  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  greatest  of  them  alL  A  handy 
book  for  general  readers.     Crovm  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  dd, 

DU  MONCBL  (Count) — The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the 

Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  51. 

BDGEWORTH  (F.  K)— Mathematical   Psychics.      An  Essay  on 

the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  Js,  6d, 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present  Form. 

In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  with 
those  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2S,  ^, 

Education  Library.    Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories. 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Cloth,  price  3^.  (>d. 
Old  Greek  Education.    By  the  Rev.  Pro£  Mahaffy,  M.A.    Clofh^ 

price  3J.  6d, 

School  Management  ;  including  a  General  View  of  the  Work  of 

Education,    Organization,   and  Discipline.     By  Joseph  Landon.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ds, 

ELSDALB  (Henry) — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.     Crown  8vo. 

price  5j. 

EL  YOT  {Sir  T^^mas)^THE  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-LAW.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by 
permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Holbein's  Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle. 
2  vols.     Fcp.  4to.  doth,  price  50f. 

Enoch,  the  Prophet.   The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Translation. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  the  'Evolution  of  Christianity.' 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s, 

ERANUS.    A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic 

Metres.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  2f. 

EVANS  (Mark) — ^The  Story  op  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 

Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Four  Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  U,  6d* 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use, 

compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  is. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4J.  6d. 

The  King's  Story-Book.     In  Three  Parts.     Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price 

IS,  6d,  each. 
*^^*  Parts  I.  and  II.  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps,  now  ready. 

^ FAN  KWAE'  AT  Canton  before  Treaty  Days,  i825-x844,    Bj 
An  Old  Resident.    With  Frontispieces.    Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

FLECKER  (Rev,  Eliezer) — Scripture  Onomatology.    Being  Critical 

Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  y,  6d, 

FLOREDICE  (W.  H.y-'h  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.    Sm^ 

crown  8vo.  doth,  pnce  Sx. 
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GARDINER  (Samuel  E.)  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  91. 

GARDNER  (Dorsey)  —  Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo.    A 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  181 5.    With  Maps  and  Plans.     Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  I  dr. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.    A  Critical  Investigation  of 

Chapters  I.  to  IX.     By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter.     Demy  8vo. 
doth,  price  lOf.  dd. 

GENNA  {E,) — Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some  Chap- 
ters on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price,  tjXkI, 

GEORGE    (ZRwry)— Progress  and  Poverty  :    an  Inquiry  into   the 

Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of 
Wealth.    The  Remedy.    Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  dd. 

*«*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  \s,  6d, ;  paper  covers,  ix. 

GIBSON  {James  K) — ^Journey  to  Parnassus.    Composed  by  Miguel 

DE  Cervantes  Saavedra.      Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  into  English 
Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes  by.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  I2j. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Smith 

and  others.     Medium  8vo.  cloth,  price  I2j. 

GLOVER  (E)  M.A. — Exempla  Latin  a.   A  Rrst  Construing  Book,  with 

Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.     Fcp. 
8vo.  doth,  price  2s, 

GOLDSMID  (Sir  Erands  Henry)  Bart,,   Q.C,  MP.— Uemoik  of. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

GOODENOUGH  (Commodore  J,  G.) — Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 

his  Letters  and  Journals.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     With  Sted  Engraved 
Portrait.     Square  8vo.  doth,  price  $s, 

%*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait. 

Square  post  8vo.  price  14J. 

GOSSE  (Edmund  W,) — Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 

Europe.     With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma  Tadema.     New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  doth,  price  6s, 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contribution  to  the  History  of 

English  Poetry.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  los,  6d, 

GOULD  {RczK  S,  Baring)  M,A. — Germany,  Present  and  Past.    New 

and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  7j:  6d, 

GO  WAN  (Major   Walter  E,)  —  A.  Ivanoff's    Russian    Grammar. 

(16th  Edition).     Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of  Students  of  the 
Russian  Language.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

GOWER  (lord  Ronald)— Wi  Reminiscences.     Second  Edition.   2  vols. 

With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  30*. 

GRAHAM  ( IVilliam)  M,A. — ^The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 

and  Social.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  dr. 

GRIPPLTH  (Thomas)  A,M, — The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life  :  a 

Study  of  the  FourUi  Evangdist    Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  141. 


Kegan  Paul,   Trench,  &  Co's  Publications. 


GEIMLEY  {Eev.JI,N,)M.A. — ^Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the 
Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  Woeld,  and  the  Divine  Humanity. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

HAECKEL  {Prof,  Ernst) — ^The  History  of  Creation.     Translation 

revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,^M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
2  vols.     Third  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  32J. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   2  vols.     Post  8vo.  price  32J. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s.  6d. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Ss, 

Half-Crown  Series  :— 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  (Ashford  Owen). 
Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  von 

Moltke. 

English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

London  Lyrics.    By  F.  Locker. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H.  Baynes. 

BAWEIS  {Rev,  B.  R.)  Jf/".-^.— Current  Coin.     Materialism -r- The 

Devil  —  Crime  —  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation  —  The 
Sabbath.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^si. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.      Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.      Crown  8vo. 

doth,  price  5^. 

Speech  in  Season.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  55. 
Thoughts    for    the  Times.      Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Fcp. 

8vo.  price  is,  6d, 

HAWKINS  {Edwards  Comerford)  —  Spirit,  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Xieatherhead.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

HAWTHORNE  {NafAaniei)— Works,    Complete    in  12  vols.    Large 

post  8vo.  each  vol.  ys,  6d, 

Vol.  I.  Twice-Told  Tales. 

II.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  The  Snow  Image. 

IV.  The  Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Grandfather's  Chair. 
V.  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 

VI.  The  Marble  Faun.     (Transformation.) 
VII.  &  VIII.  Our  Old  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 
IX.  American  Note-Books. 
X.  French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 
XI.  Septimius  Felton,  The  Dolliver    Romance,   Fanshawe,  and, 

in  an  appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.  Tales  and  Essays,  and  Other  Papers,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Hawthorns. 
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HA  YES  {A.  H.)  fun. — New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  F£  Trail. 

With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  price  9; . 

HENNESSY {Sir  John  Pope) — Ralegh  in  Ireland,  with  his  Letters 
ON  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown 
8vo.  printed  on  hand*made  paper,  parchment,  price  lor.  6d, 

HENRY  {Philip) — Diaries  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Matthew  Henry 

Lee.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  71.  dtL 

HIDE  {Albert ) — The  Age  to  Come.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s,  6d. 

HIME  {Major  H  W.  Z.)  R,A. — ^Wagnerism  :  a  Protest  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HINTOJV  {/.}— The  Mystery  of  Pain.      New  Edition.      Fcp.  Svo. 

cloth  fimp.  If. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H. 
Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  Ss,  6d. 

HOLTHAM  {E.    C)— Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.     Work, 

Travel,  and  Recreation.     With  3  Maps.     Large  crown  8va  cloth,  price  gs. 

HOOPER  {Mary) — Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  2s,  6d. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 

Children.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d, 
Every-Day   Meals.    Being  Economical  and   Wholesome  Recipes 

for  Breakfast,    Luncheon,    and   Supper.    Sixth    Edition.    Crown  Svo.    cloth, 
price  2/.  6d, 

HOPKINS  {Ellice) — Life  and    Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 

Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  Sr.  ()d. 

Work  amongst  Working  Men.      Fourth  Edition.      Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  3 J.  6d, 

HOSPITALIER  {E.) — The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 

Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.     2  vols.     With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  i2s,  6d,  each  volume. 

Vol.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 

II. — Telephone  :  Various  Applications  :  Electrical  Transmission  of  Ejiergy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.     By  A  Layman.    Small  crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d, 

HUGHES  {Henry) — The  Redemption  of  the  World.    Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  price  3^.  dd, 

HUNTINGFORD  {Rev,  E.)    Z>.CZ.  — The    Apocalypse.      With    a 

Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  91. 

HUTTON  {Arthur)  MA, — The  Anglican  Ministry:  its  Natiu-e  and 

Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.     With  a  Preface  by  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Newman.     Demy  Svo.  doth,  price  I4r. 
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HUTTON  {Charles  F,)  —  Unoonscious  Testimony;  or,  the  Silent 
Witness  of  the  ksBRsw  to  the  Teuth*  of  the  Historical  Scrip- 
tures.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2f.  6d. 

IM  THURN  \Everard  R) — Among  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana. 

Being  Sketches,  chiefly  Anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  doth. 

JENKINS  {E,)   and  RAYMOND  (/>— The    Architect's   Legal 

Handbook.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s» 
JENKINS  {Rev,  R,  C.)  MA,— The  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Claims 

of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5;.  6d, 

JERVIS  {Rev,  W,  Henley) — ^The  Gallican  Church  and  the  Revo- 
lution. A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  i8x. 

JOEL  {£,) — ^A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's 
Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions  Abroad.  With  Definitions  of 
Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their  Equivalents  in 
British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.  Demy  8vo. 
doth,  price  12s. 

JOHNSTONE  {C,  F,)  -^^.— Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 

of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  7/.  ()d, 

JOLLY  {William)   FR,SE,—]okjj    Duncan,   Scotch   Weaver  and 

B9tanist.     With  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.     With 

Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  9^. 

« 

JONES  {C,  A.) — ^The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.    With  30 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s, 

JOYCE  {P,  W,)  LL,D.  &»c, — Old  Celtic  Romances.    Translated  from 

the  Gaelic.     Crown  8va  cloth,  price  ^s,  6d, 

JOYNES  {J,  Z.)— The  Adventures  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland.    Small 

crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s,  6d, 

KAUFMANN {^Rev,  M,)  B,A, — Socialism:  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 

its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo.  price  75.  td, 

Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas  More 

to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

KAY  {Joseph)— Yk^js,  Trade  in  Land.     Edited  by  his  Widow.    With 

Preface  hy  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

KEMPIS  {Thomas  X) — Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     Parchment 

Library  Edition,  6j.  ;  or  vellum,  7x.  (yd.  The  Red  Line  Edition,  fcp.  8vo. 
doth,  red  edges,  price  2J.  td.  The  Calnnet  Edition,  small  8vo.  cloth,  red 
edges,  price  \s,  td.     The  Miniature  Edition,  32mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  price  u. 

%*    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 
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KENT  (C) — Corona     Catholica    ad    Petri    successoris    Pedes 

ObLATA.     DE  SUMMI  PONTIFiaS  LeONIS  XIII.  ASSUMPTIONE  Epigramma. 
In  Quinqoaginta  Linguis.     Fcp.  4to.  doth,  price  151. 

KETTLE  WELL  {Rev.  5.)— Thomas  A  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
OF  Common  Life.    2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  3ar. 

KIDD  {Joseph)  M.D, — The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 

and  £xi  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

KINGSFORD  {Anna)  M.D.— The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet.    A  Treatise 

advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of  Race.     Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  zr.  * 

KINGSLEY  {Charles)  M.A. — Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits  and  Vignettes. 
ThirteenUi  Cabinet  Edition,  in  2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12^. 
^^  Also  a  new  and  condensed  edition  in  i  voL     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6r. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Harrison.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  71.  6^. 

Trl^  Words  for  Brave  Men.    A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 

Libraries.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  zr.  td, 

KNOX  {Alexander  A.) — ^The  New  Playground  ;   or,  Wanderings  in 

Algeria.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  6s, 

LANDON  {Joseph)— ^CHOOi.  Management  ;  including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organisation,  and  Discipline.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

LAURIE  {S,  S.) — The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 

Papers.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Js,  6d, 

LEE  {Rev,  F,  G,)  D,CL. — ^The  Other  World;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 

Supernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  15^. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.    Second  Edition; 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  6d, 

LEWIS  {Edward  Dillon) — A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21s, 

LILLIE  {Arthur)  M,R.A,S, — The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha.  Contain- 
ing an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth. 

LINDSA  Y  { W.  Lauder)  M,D,,  F.R,S,E,,  6-r.— -Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals  in  Health  and  Disease.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  32X. 
Vol.  I. — Mind  in  Health.     Vol.  II. — Mind  in  Disease. 

LLOYD  { Walter) — The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 

Redemption.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5J. 

LONSDALE  {Margaret)— %\%te^.  Dora  :  a  Biography.    With  Portrait 

Twenty-fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d, 

LOWDER  {Charles)— A  Biography.     By  the  Author  of  *SL  Teresa.' 

New  and  Cheaper   Edition.      Large  crown    8vo.     With    Portrait.      Cloth, 
price  3J.  6d, 

LYTTON  {Edward  Bulwer,  Lord) — Life,  Letters,  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Facsimiles.  •  Demy  8vo.  cloth.  [Vols.  I.  and  II.  just  ready. 
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MACHIAVELLI {Niccctb) — Discourse  on  the  First  Decade  op 
Titus  Livius.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Niniaj^  Hill  Thomson,  M.  A. 
Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  izr. 

The  Prince.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.    Small  crown 

8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  dr.  * 

MACKENZIE   {AIexandgr)^Koyr  India   is   Governed.      Being  an 

Account  of  England's  work  in  India.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s, 

MACNAUGHT {Rev.  Johny-C^^K  Domini  :  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 

Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  History. 
Demy  8vo.  price  141. 

MACWALTER  {Rev.    G.  5.)— Life  of  Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati 

(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity).     2  vols.    Demy  Svo.  cloth. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  12s, 

MAGNUS  {Mrs.y—AROVT  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.    From  the 

Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

MAIR  {R.  5.)  M,D,y  F.R.C.S.E.—I1SX,  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  limp  cloth, 
price  3J.  6d. 

MALDEN  {Henry  Elliot)— \YEXi\^k^  1683.  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September  12,  16S3,  by 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4r.  dd. 

Many  Voices. — ^A  Volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 

Christendom,  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  Biographical 
Sketches.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  price  dr. 

MARKHAM  {Capt.  Albert  Hastings)  R.N.— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 

a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1S75-6.  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  Tyro  Maps,  and  Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance:    being  the  Voyage  of   the  Isbjorn  to 

Nova3ra  Zemlya  in  1S79.    With  10  Illustrations.     Demy  Sva  cloth,  price  \6s. 

Marriage  and  Maternity;  or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers.    Small 

crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4/.  6d, 

MARTINEAU  {Gertrude) — Outline   Lessons  on  Morals.      Small 

crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

MAUDSLEY {H)  MjD.—Boby  and  Will.  Being  an  Essay  Concern- 
ing Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Patholc^cal  Aspects.  Svo. 
cloth,  price  12s.  * 

McGRATH  {Terence) — Pictures  from   Ireland.    New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

MEREDITH  {M.  A.)  —  Theotokos,    the   Example  for  Woman. 

Dedicated,  by  permis^on,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Dsnison.    32nK>.  limp  doth,  is,  6d, 
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MILLER  {Edward) — ^The.  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvimgism  ; 

or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Choich.  2  vols.  Lai]g;e  post  8vo. 
price  25J. 

The   Church   in  Relation  to  the  Stats.    Laige  crown  8vo. 

doth,  price  is,  6d, 

MINCHIN{J.  G.) — ^Bulgaria  since  the  War  :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 

Autumn  of  1879.    SmaU  crown  8yo.  doth,  price  y,  6d, 

MITFORD  {Befiram)--'TH^u3VGH  the  Zulu  Country.    Its  Battlefields 

and  its  People.     With  five  Ulustrations.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  14s.    . 

MIVART{St  George) — Nature  and  Thought.     An  Introduction  to  a 

Natural  Philosophy.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  lor.  6d» 

MOCKLER  {E.y—A  Qrammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 

spoken  in  Makran  (Andent  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic  and  Roman 
characters.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  $s, 

MOLES  IVOR  TIT  ( IV.  A^<wxj«)— History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land FROM  i66a     Large  crown  8vo.  doth,  price  ys,  6d, 

MORELL  {J.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d, 

MORSE  {E.  S.)  /i*.^.— First  Book  of  Zoology.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

MURPHY  (/  iV.)— The  Chair  of  Peter  ;  or,  the  Papacy  Considered 

in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organization,  and  in  the  Benefits  which  for 
over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred  on  Mankind.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i8x. 

NELSON  (J.  If.)  M.A.—K  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study  of 

THE  HindO  Law.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  91. 

NEWMAN  {J.  II.)  D.D. — Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 

Being    Selections    from    his  various  Works.     Arranged   with  the  Author's 
personal  Approval.     Sixth  Edition.     With  Portrait     Crown  8vo.  price  6x. 
%*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,   can  be  had,  price 
2s.  6d. 

NEWMAN  {Francis    William) — Essays  on  Diet.    Small  crown  8vo. 

cloth  limp,  price  2s, 

New  Werther.     By  Loki.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
NICHOLSON  {Edward  Byron) — The    Gospel    according    to    the 

Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a  Critical  Analysis  of 
the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.    Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  gs,  6d. 

A  New  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to   Matthew. 

Demy  8vo.  doth,  price  I2J-. 

NICOLS  {Arthur)  F.G.S.,  F.R.G. S.^-Chavters  from  the  Physical 

History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  5^. 

NOFS  {Marianne)— Cl\ss  Lessons  on  Euclid.     Part  I.  containing  the 

First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  2s.  td. 

Notes  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     For  Readers  of  the 

Authorised  Version  or  the  Original  Greek.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
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NucES :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Pubuc  School  Latin  Primer. 

New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.    Crown  8vo.  each  ix. 
%*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together  in  doth,  price  y, 

OATES {Frank)  F.ILCS, — Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoru  Falls. 

A  NatnraHst's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G. 
Oates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  2IJ. 

OGLE  ( W.)  M,D.i  KR.  C,P. — Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 

Trandated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  12s,  td. 

OKEN  (Lorenz)  Life  of, — By  Alexander  Ecker.     With  Explanatory 

Notes,  Selections  from  Oken*s  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the  Professor. 
From  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

OMEARA  {Kathleen) — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne : 

his  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edison.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7/.  6d, 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.     Small  crown 

8to.  cloth,  price  5^. 

OSBORNE  {Rev,  W,  A.) — ^The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  Ss, 

OTTLE  Y  {Henry  Bickersteth)—TnJL  Great  Dilemma  :  Christ  His  own 
Witness  or  His  own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  y,  6d. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  West- 
minster, Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

OWEN{F,  M.) — ^JoHN  Keats  :  a  Study.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

O  WEN  {Rev,  Robert)  B,D, — Sanctorale  Catholicum  ;  or.  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  HistoricaL  Demy  8vo.  doth, 
price  i8x. 

OXENHAM  {Rev,  F  Nutcombe) — What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment?  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Enquiry  into  the 
Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
2f  .  6d, 

OXONIENS/S—RoMAUisMj  Protestantism,  Anglicanism.     Being  a 

Layman's  View  of  some  Questions  of  the  Day.  Together  with  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Littledale's  '  Plain  Reasons  against  Joining  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  y,  6d, 

PALMER  {the  late  William) — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in  1840-41. 
Selected  and  arranged  byJOHNH.  Cardinal  Newman.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  8x.  6d, 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parch- 
ment antique,  65,  \  vellum,  7^.  6d,  each  volume. 

English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of   John  Milton.     Edited  by  Mark    Pattison. 

With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.   2  vols.   With  Miniature  Frontispieces 
by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

French  Lyrics.    Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saintsbury. 

With  miniature  Frontispiece,  designed  and  etched  by  H.  G.  Glindoni. 
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Parchment  Library— continued 

The  Fables  of  Mr.  John  Gay.    With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 

and  an  etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil-sketch  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.    Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
tion,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year;  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays    and 

Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.    With  etched  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  J.  KeUe, 
after  the  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shaksperb's  Works.    Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth    Century   Essays.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 

DoBSON.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott 

Q.  HoRATi  Flacci  Opera.     Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 

Master  at  Eton.    With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema. 
Etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan   Poe's   Poems.     With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Samboume. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.     Edited    by  Edward    Dowden.     With  a 

Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English  Odes.    Selected  by  Edmund    W.  Gosse.     With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thomycroft,  AR.  A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.    By  Thomas  A  Kempis.    A  revised 

Translation.     With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  W.  B. 
Richmond. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  :  a  Medley.    With  a  Miniature  Frontis- 
piece by  H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.    Dedicated  to  Lady 

Shelley.    With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnet  and  a  Miniature  Frontispiece. 
Tennyson's  *  In  Memoriam.'    With  a  Miniature  Portrait  in  eau-forte 

by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 
*^i*  The  above  Volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 

PARSLOE    (Joseph)  —  Our    Railways.      Sketches,    Historical    and 

Descriptive.     With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

PAUL  {C.  Kegan) — Biographical  Sketches.     Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6</. 

PA  UL  (Alexander) — Short  Parliaments.    A  History  of  the  National 

Demand  for  Frequent  General  Elections.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  6</. 

PEARSON  (Rev.  ^)— Week-day  Living.     A  Book  for  Young  Men 

and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  51. 

PENRICE  (Maj,  /,)  B.A. — A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of   the 

Kg-ran.     With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explanations  of  the 
Text     4to.  price  21s, 

PESCHEL  (Dr,  Oscar) — ^The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.     Large  crown  Svo.  price  9J. 

PETERS  (F.  -ff;)— The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.    Trans- 
lated by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s, 
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PHIPSON (E,) — The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time.  Including 

Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  and  Insects.   Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  91. 

PIDGEON  {D,) — An   Engineer's   Holiday  ;   or,  Notes  of  a  Round 

Trip  from  Long.  0°  to  0^.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  lAige  crown  8yo.  cloth, 
price  7x.  6(i, 

PRICE  (Prof,  Bonamy) — Currency  and  Banking.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6j. 
Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.     Being  the  Substance 

of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Large  post  Svo.  price  51. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).    Old  Testament  Series.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

J,  S.  ExELL  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  S pence. 

Genesis.  By  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.  A.  With  Homilies  by  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A,  LLB., 
Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A. ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.     Seventh  Edition.    One  vol.  price  15X. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  George  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  C.  A.  GooDHARr,  Rev.  J.  Urquhart, 
and  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.    Third  Edition.    Two  vols,  price  i8j. 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With  Intro- 
ductions by  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave,  and  Homilies  by 
Rev.  Prof  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson, 
Rev.  S.  R  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.  Fourth 
Edition.     Price  15X. 

Numbers.   By  the  Rev  R.  Winterbotham,  LLB.   With  Homilies  by 

the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnir,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitb- 
LAW,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  151. 

Deuteronomy.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
and  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Price  151. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  S.  R. 
Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  Dk  Pressens£,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.;  and  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A.     Fifth  Edition.     Price  \2s,  6d, 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Rev.  J. 
Morrison,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.  A.,  Rev.  W.  P^ 
Adeney,  M.A,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson, 
M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  I  Of.  6^. 

I  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  B.  Dale. 
Sixth  Edition.     Price  15/. 

I  Kings.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.    With  Homilies 

by  the  Rev.  E  De  Pressens^,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  A. 
Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev.  J.  Urquhart. 
Fourth  Edition.     Price  l^s, 
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Pulpit  Commentary  (The).    Old  Testament  Series — continued. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.    By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 

M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.^Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings, 
Rev.  W.  DiNWiDDiE,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood, 
B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell.  Sixth 
Edition.     One  vol.  price  I2x.  6^. 

Jeremiah.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway, 
B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.    Vol.  I.     Price  151. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).     New  Testament  Series.     Edited  by  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

St.  Mark.  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Lichfield.  With  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
A.  Muir,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.     Third  Edition.     2  Vols.  21s, 

FUSE  Y  (Z?r.)— Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from  Advent 

TO  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  published  Sermons  of  the  late  Edward 
BouvERis  PusEY,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $5. 

QUILTER  (Barry)— The  Academy,  1872-1882. 

RADCLTFFE  {Frank  E.  F.)— The  New  Politicus.    Small  crown  8vo. 

Cloth,  price  2s,  6^. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 
RENDELL  {/.  M.) — Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  u.  6<i, 

REYNOLDS   {Rev.  J.   J^)— The    Supernatural    in    Nature.     A 

Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  I4r. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.    Third  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

RIBOT{Frof.  Th.) — Heredity:  a  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 

its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.     Large  crown  8vo.  price  9^. 

ROBERTSON  {The  late  Rev.  F.   W.)  M.A. —Life  and  Letters  of. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A. 

I.     Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Crown 
.  .  8vo.  price  p.  6d. 

II.     Library  Edition,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait     Price  I2J. 

III.     A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  vol.     Crown  8vo.  price  6/. 

Sermons.    Four  Series.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  3J.  6d.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.     Preached  at  Cheltenham, 

Oxford,  and  Brighton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3J.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price 
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J^OBEjRTSON— continued. 

Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8yo.  price  $s. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remaiiu^.    A  New 

Edition.     Crown  8yo.  price  5^. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'    (Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s, 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 

of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2x.  6d, 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had  bound  in  half-morocco. 

*J^  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  2j.  6d. 

RosMiNi  Serbati  (Life  of).    By  G.  Stuart  MacWalter.    2  vols.    Svo. 

,  [VoL  I.  now  ready,  price  121. 

RosMiNi's  Origin  of  Ideas.    Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian  Edition 

of  the  Nuovo  Sa^^o.    SulP  origine  tUUe  idee.     3  vols.     Demy  Svo.  cloth. 

[Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  readyj  price  idr.  each. 

RosMiNi's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Davidson. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  i6j. 

RULE  {Martin)  M.A. — The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop OF  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the  Britains.  2  vols.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  32^. 

SALVATOR  {Archduke  Ludwig) — Levkosia,  the  Capital  ot*  Cyprus. 

Crown  4to.  cloth,  price  lar.  td» 

SAMUEL  {Sydney  M.) — ^Jewish  Life  in  the  East.    Small  crown  Svo. 

doth,  price  3^.  6^. 

SAYCE  {Rev.  Archibald  Henry) — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 

Language.    2  vols.    Second  Edition.    Large  post  Svo.  cloth,  price  25J. 

Scientific  Layman.     The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  are  they 

Incompatible  ?    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  los,  6d, 

SCOONES  {W.  Baptiste) — Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters: 

A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the  Paston 
Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

SHILLITO  {Rev.  Joseph) — ^Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 

Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.   Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  31. 6^. 

SHIPLEY  {Rev.  Orby)  M.A. — Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation 

TO  Sin.  Topics  for  Thought  in  Times  of  Retreat.  Eleven  Addresses 
delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three  Dajrs  to  Persons  living  in  the  World, 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  \2s. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St.  Johannis 

Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans  Tharau,  from  the 
German  *  Memorials  of  Amalie  von  Lasaulx.'  Cheap  Edition.  Large 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4/.  (id. 

SMITH  {Edward)  M.D.^  LL.B.,  F.R.S. — Tubercular  Consumption 
IN  ITS  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  dr. 
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SPEDDING  (/am^s)— Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary,  Political, 
AND  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s.  6d, 

Evenings  with  a  Reviewer  ;  or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay.     With  a 

Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.   2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  iSs. 

STAFFER  {Faul) — Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity  :  Greek  and 

Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays.     Translated  by  Emily  J. 
Carey.     Large  post  8yo.  cloth,  price  12s, 

STEVENSON  {Rev.  W.  /?:)—Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home, 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  most  complete  Hymn  Book.published. 

The    Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts : — I.  For  Public  Worship. — 

IL  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III.  For  Children. 
*^  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  %d,  to  dr. 

Lists  and  full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

STEVENSON  {Robert  Louis) — Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6/. 

Stray  Papers  on  Education  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.    By  B.  H. 

Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d, 

STRECKER-  WISLICENC/S—OKOhmc  Chemistry.    Translated  and 

Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  J. 
G&EENAWAY,  F.I.C.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  21s. 

SULLY  {James)  M.A. — Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.    Second 

Edition.     Demy  Svo.  price  14/. 

SWEDENBORG  {Etnan.) — De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei,  ubi  Agitur  de 
Telluris  ortu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  tum  de  Primogeniti  sbu  Adami 
Nativitate,  Infantia,  et  Amore.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

SYME    {David) — Representative    Government    in    England  :    its 

Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6j. 

TAYLOR  {Rev,  Isaac) — The  Alphabet.     An  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development  of  Letters.     With  numerous  Tables  and  Facsimiles.    2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  36^. 

Thirit  Thousand  Thoughts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence, 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL,  Rev.  Charles  Neil,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Stephenson. 
6  vols.     Super-royal  Svo.  cloth.  [Vol.  L  now  ready,  price  i6j. 

THOM  {John  Hamilton) — Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  Js.  6d, 

THOMSON  {/,  Tumdut/)^SociAL  Problems  ;   or,  an  Inquiry  into 

the  Laws  of  Influence.    With  Diagrams.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  loj.  6d, 
TIDMAN  {Paul  F)— Gold  AND  Silver  Money.     Part  L— A  Plain 

Statement.     Part  H. — Objections  Answered.     Third  Edition.      Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  IS. 

TIPPLE  {Rev.  S.   -<4.)-— Sunday  Mornings   at   Norwood.      Prayers 

and  Sermons.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6j. 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  J.)—\  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  Svo.  cloth, 

price  *js, 

TREMENHEERE  {H  Seymour^  C.B.—k  Manual  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Government  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities  of  Ancient 
AND  Modern  Times.    New  and  enlarged  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5/. 
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TUKE  {Daniel  Back)  M,D, — Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  In- 
sane IN  THE  British  Isles.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo. 

cloth,   I2X. 

TWINING  {Louisa) — ^Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management  during 

Twenty-five  Years.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 

TYLER  (/)— The  Mystery  of  Being;  or,  What  Do  We  Know? 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d, 

UPTON  {Major  R.  D.) — Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 

Large  post  Svo.  cloth^  price  los.  6d, 

VAUGHAN  {H,  Halford) — New  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedi  es.    2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  25J. 

VIATOR  {Vacuus) — Flying  South.     Recollections  of  France  and  its 

Littoral.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  jj.  dd, 

VILLARI  {Frv/cssory—NiccoLb  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  Villari.     4  vol^    Large  crown  Svo.  price  48;. 

VILLIERS  {The  Right  Hon.  C  i'.)— Free  Trade  Speeches  of.    With 

Political  Memoir.  Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  2  vols.  With 
Portrait.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  25J. 

VOGT {Litut-Col  Hermann) — ^The  Egyptian  War  of  1882.  A  Trans- 
lation.    With  Map  and  Plans.     Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

VOLCKXSOM  {E.  W.  V) — Catechism  of  Elementary  Moderij 
Chemistry.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  y, 

VYNER  {Lady  Mary) — Every  Day  a  Portion.    Adapted  from  the 

Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood. Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Squaie  crown  8vo. 
extra,  price  y*  ' 

WALDSTEIN  {Charles)  Fh,L>.— The    Balance    of    Emotion    and 

Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  (^s. 

WALLER  {Rev,  C,  B.) — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 

the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All  Things.  Demy 
Svo.  price  ITS. 

WALPOLE  {Chas.  George) — History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  With  5  Maps  and  Appen- 
dices.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  icxr.  6d, 

WALSHE  { Walter  Hayle)  M.D. — Dramatic  Singing  Physiologically 

Estimated.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6</. 
WEDMORE  {Frederick)— The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.      With 

Sixteen  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d, 

WHEW  ELL  {William)  D.D, — His  Life  and  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait  from  a 
Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  21s. 

WHITNE  Y{Prof.  William  Dwight) — Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Crown  Svo.  price  3^.  dd. 
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WILLIAMS  {^Rowland)   D.D. — Psalms,   Litanies,    Counsels,    and 

Collects  for  Devout  Persqns.    Edited  by  his  Widow.    New  and  Popular 
Edition.      Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected   from  the  Writings   of  the  late 

Rowland  Williams,  D.D.    Edited  by  his  Widow.     Crown  8yo.  cloth,  price 
y,6d. 

WILLIS  (R^  M.D, — ^William  Harvey.    A  History  of  the  Discovery 

of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood :  with  a  Portrait  of  Harvey  after  Faithome. 
Demy  8yo.  cloth,  price  I4r. 

WILSON  {Sir  Erasmus) — Egypt  of  the  Past.  With  Chromo-lithograph 
and  numeroHS  Illustrations  in  the  text.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  I2s, 

The  Recent  Archaic  Discovery  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Mummies 

at  Thebes.     A  Lecture.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is,  6d, 

WILSON  {Lieut, 'CoL  C,  71)— The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshal  of 
^  France,  i  702-1 734.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  15/. 

WOLTMANN  {.Dr.  Alfred),  and  WOERMANN  {Dr.  Karl)^ 
History  of  Painting.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  VoL  I.  Painting  in 
Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 
cloth,  price  28x. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  30;. 

Word  was  Made   Flesh.    Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 

each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  lOtf.  6</. 

WREN  {Sir  Christopher)— His  Family  and  his  Times.    With  Original 

Letters,   and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  unpublished.     By  LucY 
Phillimore.     Demy  8vo.     With  Portrait.     Price  14J. 

YOUMANS {Eliza  A.) — First  Book  of  Botany.    Designed  to  cultivate 

the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.    With  300  Engravings.    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  zr.  6d, 

YOUMANS  {Edward L.)  M.D. — A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the 

Basis  of  the  New  System.     With  200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL   SCIENTIFIC 


I.  Forms  of  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 

sition of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5J. 

II.  Physics  and  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts 
on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  *  NatunJ  Selection  *  and  *  Inheri- 
tance* to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  4/. 

III.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Eighth  Editio;!.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5^. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  4J. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.    By  Her- 

bert   Spencer.       Elev^th    Edition. 
Crown  ovo.  price  5j. 

VI.  On  THE  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  51. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion  ;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying.  By  J.  B. 
Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
130  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
Fourth  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  51. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke.  With  31  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  5j. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.   By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos.  Fifth  Edition*  Crown 
Svo.  price  $/. 

XI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  51. 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  With  26  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  51. 


XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Seventeenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  51. 

XIV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &c.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5x. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light 
AND  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vogel.  Translation  thoroughly 
revised.  With  100  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage. By  Professor  William  Dwight 
Whitney.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5j. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5/. 

XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With 
a  General  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 
By  Dr.  Eugene  LommeL  With  iSS 
Illustrations  and  a  Table  of  Spectra 
in  Chromo-lithography.  Third  Edit. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. By  Monsieur  Van  Beneden. 
With  S3  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  51. 

XX.  Fermentation.  By  Professor 
Schutzenborger.  With  2S  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By 
Professor  Bernstein.  With  91  Illus- 
trations* Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5x. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blasema.  With  numerous  Ulus- 
trations.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5x. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy* 
sis.  By  T.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.  R.  S. 
With  six  Photographic  Illustrations  of 
Spectra,  and  numerous  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Crown  Svo.  Third  EdSion. 
Price  6f  .  6(f. 
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XXIV.   A  HiJTORY  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF 

THE  Steam  Engine.  By  Professor 
R.  H,  Thurston,  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  dr.  dd. 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.  By  Prof. 
A.  De  Quatrefages.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XXVII.  Modern  Chromatics.  With 
Applications  to  Art  and  Industry.  By 
Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  original 
Illostrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  8a 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8yo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.  By  Prof. 
Wurtz.  Translated  by  G.  Clemin- 
shaw,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of 
Existence  as  they  affect  Animal 
Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps 
and  106  Woodcuts.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5J. 

XXXII.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Prof.  J. 
Rosenthal.  Third  Edition.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

XXXIII.  Sight  :  an  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  Monocular  and  Binocular 
Vision.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  LL.  D. 
Second  Edition.  With  132  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological 
Study.  By  James  Sully.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

XXXV.  Volcanoes:  what  they  are 
and  what  they  teach.  By 
Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With 
92  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 


XXXVI.  Suicide  :  an  Essay  in  Com- 
parative Moral  Statistics.  By  Prof. 
£.  Morselli.  Second  Edition.  With 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 

XXXVII.  The  Brain  and  its  Func- 
tions. By  J.  Luys.  Second  Edition. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

XXXVIII.  Myth  and  Science  :  an 
Essay.  By  Tito  Vignoli.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young. 
With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y. 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record 
of  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the 
Social  Hymenoptera.  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart. ,  M.  P.  With  5  Chromo- 
lithographic  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edit. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5x. 

XLI.  Animal  Intelligence.  By  G.  J. 
Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

XLII.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  of 
Modern  Physics.  By  J.  B.  Stallo. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5J. 

XLIII.  Diseases  of  Memory:  an  Essay 
in  the  Positive  Pyschology.  By  Prof. 
Th.  Ribot.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5J. 

XLIV.  Man  before  Metals,  By  N. 
Joly.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5J". 

XLV.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By 
Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  Second  E^lit. 
Crown.  8vo.  cloth,  price  y. 

XLVI.  Elementary  Meteorology. 
By  Robert  H.  Scott.  Second  Edition. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5J. 

XLVII.  The  Organs  of  Speech  and 
THEIR  Application  in  the  For- 
mation of  Articulate  Sounds. 
By  Georg  Hermann  von  Meyer. 
With  47  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5J. 

XLVni.  Fallacies:  a  View  of  Logic 
from  the  Practical  Side.  By  Alfred 
Sidgwick.     Crown  8vo.  cloth^ 
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MILITARY    ^VORKS. 


BARRINGTON{Capty.  r.)— England 
ON  THE  Defensive  ;  or,  the  Problem 
of  Invasion  Critically  Examined. 
Large  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth, 
price  7^.  6d, 

BRACKENBURY  [Col  C.  B.)  R,A., 
C,B, — Military  Handbooks  for 
Regimental  Officers: 

I.  Military  Sketching  and  Re- 
connaissance. By  Colonel  F.  J. 
Hutchison  and  Major  H.  G.  Mac- 
Gregor.  Fourth  Edition.  With  15 
Plates.     Small  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

II.  The  Elements  of  Modern 
Tactics  Practically  applied  to 
English  Formations.  By  Lieut.- 
Col.  Wilkinson  Shaw.  Fourth  Edit. 
With  25  Plates  and  Maps.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  gs, 

III.  Field  Artillery  :  its  Equip- 
ment, Organisation,  and  Tactics.  By 
Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.  With 
12  Plates.  Second  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

IV.  The  Elements  of  Military 
Administration.  First  Part:  Per- 
manent System  of  Administration. 
By  Major  J.  W.  Buxton.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d. 

V.  Military  Law  :  its  Procedure  and 
Practice.  By  Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt, 
R.A.     Small  crown  8vo. 

BROOKE  {Major  C.  X,)—A  System  of 
Field  Training.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth  limp,  price  2s, 

CLERY  (C.)  Zi«rf.-Ci?/.— Minor  Tac- 
tics. With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Sixth  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8va  cloth,  price  % 


COLVILLE  {Lieut.'CoL  C.  /*.)— Mili- 
tary Tribunals.  Sewed,  price 
2s,  6d, 

HARRISON  {Lieut, 'Col  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Third  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  with  pencil,  price 
y,  6d, 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  I2s, 

PARR  (Copt  H,  Hallam)  C,M,G.— The 
Dress,  Horses,  and  Equipment  of 
Infantry  and  Staff  Officers. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  ix. 

SCffAW {Col  H.)^TnE  Defence  and 
Attack  of  Positions  and  Locali- 
ties. Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3J.  6d. 

SHADWELL  {Maj.-Gen,)  C.^.— Moun- 
tain Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss 
Narmtive  compiled  from  the  Works  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  in  1635.  Wim  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks. 
Demy  8vo.  price  idr. 

STUBBS  (Limt,'Ca.  .  F.  W.)  —  The 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery  : 
the  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equip- 
ment, and  War  Services.  Compiled 
from  Published  Works,  Official  Re- 
cords, and  various  Private  Sources. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  321. 


ADAM  OF  ST.  F/Cro^— The  Litur- 
gical Poetry  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor.  From  the  text  of -Gautier. 
With  Translations  into  English  in  the 
Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Digby  S.  Wrangham, 
M,A«  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  boards,  price  2ls. 


AUCHMUTY(A.  C.)--PoBMS  OF  Eng- 
lish  Heroism  :  From  Brunanburgh 
to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Alb^. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ix.  6d. 

A  VIA  —The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse  by.  Fcp.  4to» 
cloth,  price  15^. 
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BANKS  {Mrs,  G,  Z.)— Ripples  and 
Breakers  :  Poems.  Square  8vo. 
doth,  price  5^. 

BAI^NES  (fFi//idrw)— Poems  of  Rural 
Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Sx.  6d, 

BAYNES  {Rev,  Canon  IT,  ^.)— Home 
Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  2x.  td, 

*«*  This  may  also  be  had  handsomely 
bound  in  morocco  with  gilt  edges. 

BENNETT  {C,  y^)— Life  Thoughots. 
A  New  Volume  of  Poems.  With 
Frontispiece.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth. 

BEVINGTON  (Z.  .S".)— Key  Notes. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5x. 

BILLSON  {C,  7.)— The  Acharnians 
of  Aristophanes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3J.  td, 

BOWEN  {H,  C)  iJf.y^.— Simple  Eng- 
lish Poems.  English  Literature  for 
Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts 
I.  IL  and  IIL  price  dd,  each, 
and  Part  IV.  price  \s, 

BRYANT  {W,  C.)  — Poems.  Red-line 
Edition.  With  24  Illustrations  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  price  7^.  td, 

A  Cheap   Edition,    with    Frontis- 
piece.    Small  crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6</. 

BYRNNE  {E,  /atr/ojc)— Milicent  :  a 
Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  dr. 

Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
working Magician — Life  is  a  Dream 
— thePurgatoryof  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
Post  8yo.  price  lor. 

Castilian  Brothers  (7>i^•)--CHATEAU- 

BRIANT,  WALDEMAR,  ThREE  TRAGE- 
DIES, AND  The  Rose  of  Sicily.  A 
Drama.  By  the  Author  of  *  Ginevra,* 
&c.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6f. 

Chronicles  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus :  a  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos.  By 
M.  D.  C.  Crown  8yo.  cloth,  price 
7j.  dd. 


CLARKE  {Mary  Cowden)^HosEY  from 
the  Weed,  Verses.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  Js, 

COLOMB  {Coloml)  — The  Cardinal 
Archbishop:  a  Spanish  Legend. 
In  29  Cancions.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  $s, 

CONWAY  {HHgh)—A  Life's  Idylls. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d, 

COPP£e  {FranfOis)—VExiLtE.  Done 
into  English  Verse,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Author,  by  I.  O.  L.  Crown 
8vo.  vellum,  price  y. 

COXHEAD  (£'M^/)— Birds  and  Babies. 
Imp.'  i6mo.  With  33  Illustrations. 
Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d, 

David  Rizzro,  Both  well,  and  the 
Witch  Lady.  Three  Tragedies.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Ginevra,'  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  dr. 

DA  VIE  {G,  S.)  3/:/?.— The  Garden  of 
Fragrance.  Being  a  complete 
Translation  of  the  Bostan  of  Sadi, 
from  the  original  Persian  into  English 
Verse.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  *js,  6d. 

DA  VIES  { T,  ^ar/)— Catullus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s, 

DE  VERE  {Aubrey)— lnE  Foray  of 
Queen  Meave,  and  other  Legends  of 
Ireland's  Heroic  Age.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  Sj. 

Legends   of    the    Saxon    Saints. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

DILLON  {Atthur) — River  Songs  and 
other  Poems.  W^ith  13  Autotype 
Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery 
May.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  lOr.  d/. 

DOBELL  {Mrs,  ZT^ror^)— Ethelstone, 
Eveline,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6x. 

DOBSON  {Austin)— OldWoklv  Idylls, 
and  other  Poems.  i8mo.  cloth,  extra 
gilt. 

DOMET  {Alfred)— Kaholf    and    Am- 
OHIA  :    a  Dream  of  Two  Lives.    New 
Edition  revised.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  I2s, 
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Dorothy:  a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac 
Verse.  With  Preface.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5i. 

DOWDEN'  {Edward)  LL.D.—SiiKVL' 
SPERE*S  Sonnets.  With  Introduc- 
tion. Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price 
7j.  6d, 

DOWNTON  {Rof.  H.)  j»/.^.— Hymns 
AND  Verses.  Original  and  Trans- 
lated. Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3J.  6d. 

DUTT  {Toru)—A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in 
French  Fields.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  lOf.  6d, 

EDMONDS  (E.  W,)  —  Hesperas. 
Rhythm  and  Rhyme.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  41. 

ELDRYTH  (JWaW)— Margaret,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  jj.  (id, 

ELLIOT  {Lady  CAarUtfe)—MED\JSAy  and 
other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 

ELLIOTT  {Ebenezet),  The  Com  Law 
Rhymer — Poems.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  1 8x. 

English  Odes.  Selected,  with  a  Critical 
Introduction  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse, 
and  a  miniature  Frontispiece  by 
Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A.  Elzevir 
8vo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price 
6s, ;  vellum,  7^.  6d, 

EVANS  (^ffff^)— Poems  and  Music. 
With  Memorial  Preface  by  Ann 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  Large  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s, 

GOSSE  {Edmund  fT.)— New  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Is,  6d, 

GRAHAM  { WiUiam)  —  Two  Fancies, 
and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  $s. 


Plays    from 
Crown    8vo. 


GRIND  ROD  {Charles) - 
Engush  History. 
cloth,  price  7^.  6d, 

GURNEY{Rev,  Alfred)— The  Vision  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5x. 

IIELLON{H,  (7.)— Daphnis:  a  Pastoral 
Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3f  .  6^, 


Herman  Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Drama. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Ginevra,'  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 

HICKEY  {E,  H,)—K  Sculptor,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  $s, 

INGHAM  {Sarson  C.  7.)— C^edmon's 
Vision,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  5/. 

JENKINS  {Rev,  Catum)  —  Alfonso 
Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Conspirator : 
an  Historical  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d, 

KING  {Edward)''EcHOES  from  the 
Orient.  With  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  jx.  6d, 

KING  {Mrs.  Hamillan)— The  BlsciVhJSS. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Notes. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5j. 

A  Book   of  Dreams.      Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^. 

LANG  (.4.)— XXXII  Ballades  in  Blue 
China.  Elzevir  8vo.  parchment, 
price  $s, 

LA  WSON  {Right  Hon,  Mr.  Justice)— 
Hymni  Usitati  Latine  Redditi, 
with  other  Verses.  Small  8vo.  parch* 
ment,  price  51. 

LEIGH  (Arran  and  /j/a)  —  Bellero- 
ph6n.  Small  croWn  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5^. 

LEIGHTON  (Roderfj—RECOKDS  AND 
other  Poems.  With  Portrait.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  'js,  6d, 

Lessing*s  Nathan  the  Wise.  Trans- 
lated by  Eustace  K.  Corbett.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

Living  English  Poets,  mdccclxxxii. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Second  Edition.  Large  crovm  8vo. 
printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Parch- 
ment, I2S, ;  vellum,  15^. 

LOCKER  (iP.)— London  Lyrics.  A 
Cheap  Edition,  price  2s,  6d, 

Love  in  Idleness.  A  Volume  of  Poems. 
With  an  etching  by  W.  B.  Scott. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5/. 

Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With 
Frontispiece  by  the  Author,  Ebevir 
8vo.  doth,  price  5x. 
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LOWNDES  {Henry)  —  Poems  and 
Translations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6j. 

LUMSDEN  {Lieut.'CoL  //.   i^.)— Beo- 
wulf :     an      Old    English     Poem, 
translated    into     Modem     Rh3nnes. 
Second  and  revised  Edition.     Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

Lyre  and  Star.  Poems  by  the  Author 
of  *Ginevra,'  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

MACLEAN  {Charles  D<mald)—lJiTis 
AND  Greek  Verse  Translations. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

MAGNUSSON   (Eirikr)    M.A.,    and 
PALMER  {E,    H,)    M,A.—JOK\v 
LuDViG  Runeberg*sLyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  Epigrams.    Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5^. 

MDC.  Chronicles  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. A  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Js.  6<i. 

MEREDITH  {Owen)  [The  Earl  of 
Lyttonl  LuciLE.  With  32  Illus- 
trations. i6mo.  cloth,  price  5^.  td,  ; 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  4r.  6d, 

M2DDLET0N  {The  Za^)— Ballads. 
Square  i6mo.  cloth,  price  3^.  dd, 

MORICE  {Rev.  F.  D.)  M.A.—Twl 
Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of 
Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  Eng- 
lish Verse.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s,  dd, 

MORRIS  (Lewis)  — ToETiCAi.  Works. 
Vol.  I.  contains  Songs  of  Two  Worlds. 
Vol.  II.  contains  The  Epic  of  Hades. 
Vol.  III.  contains  Gwen  and  the  Ode  of 
Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Editions,  with 
Portrait,  complete  in  3  vols.  5j.  each. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  With  16  Auto- 
type Illustrations  after  the  drawings  by 
the  late  George  R.  Chapman.  4to. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  price  21^. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Presentation 
Edition.  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves, 
price  lOJ.  6d. 

Day  and  Night.  A  Volume  of  Verses. 
Fcp.  8vo. 

MORSHEAD  {E.  D,  ^.)— The  House 
Atreus.  Being  the  Agamemnon, 
Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  /Es- 
chylus .  Translated  into  English  Verse. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7j. 

The  Suppliant  Maidens  of  ^Eschy- 
Lus.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3/.  dd. 


NADEN  {Constance  fF.)— SONGS  and 
Sonnets  of  Spring  Time.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  51. 

NEWELL  {E,  7.)— The  Sorrow  of 
Simon  A,  and  .Lyrical  Verses.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6</. 

NOAKE  {Major  R.  Compton)  —  The 
Bivouac  ;  or,  Martial  Lyrist.  With 
an  Appendix  :  Advice  to  the  Soldier. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5J.  6d, 

NOEL  {The  Hon.  Roden)—K  Little 
Child's  Monument.  Second 
Edition.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
3J.  dd, 

NORRIS  {Rev,  Alfred)— The  Inner 
AND  Outer  Life.  Poems.  Fcp. 
8va  cloth,  price  6s, 

Ode  of  Life  (The).  By  the  Author  of 
*The  Epic,  of  Hades,'  &c.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y. 

d^ HAG  AN  0^«)-The  Song  of 
Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

PFEIFFER  {Emify)—GiJiN  Alarch  : 
his  Silence  and  Song.  A  Poem. 
Second   Edition.     Crown  8vo.   price 

Gerard's  Monument,  and  other  Poems. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s, 

Quarterman's  Grace,  and  other 
Poems.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 

Poems.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s, 

Sonnets  and  Songs.  New  Edition. 
i6mo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  4^. 

Under  the  Aspens  :  Lyrical  and 
Dramatic.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
cloth,  price  dr. 

PIICE  {Wardurton)—TuE  Inferno  OF 
Dante  Alighieri.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5j. 

Rare  Poems  of  the  i6th  and  17TH 
Centuries.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s, 

RHOADES  {James)— The  Georgics  OF 
Virgil.      Translated    into    English 
Verse.       Small    crown    8vo.    cloth, 
I  price  51. 
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ROBINSON  {A.  Mary  /*.)— A  HANDFUL 
OF  Honeysuckle.  '  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3J.  (xi. 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus.  Trans- 
lated from  Euripides.  With  New 
Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5x. 

SAUNDERS  {John)—luov^'s  Martyr- 
dom :  a  Play  and  Poem.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German 
Text  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page.  By  Leedham' White. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6f. 

SCOTT  {George  F,  ^.)— Theodora,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8yo.  cloth, 
price  Jj.  dd, 

SELKIRK  {J,  -5.)— Poems.  Crown  8vo. 
cloih,  price  7j.  6</. 

SHAW^W.  R)  Af.A.—JvvEHAL,  Per- 
sius.  Martial,  and  Catullus  : 
an  Experiment  in  Translation.  Crown 
8va  cloth,  5j. 

• 

SHELLEY  {Percy  Bysshe)  —  PoEMS 
Selected  from.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.  With  Preface  by  Richard 
Gamett.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
with  miniature  Frontispiece,  Elzevir 
8vo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price  6s, ; 
vellum,  price  7s.  6d, 

Six  Ballads  about  King  Arthur. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  3^.  td, 

SLADEN  {^Douglas  B,  i^.)-FRiTHjOF 
AND  Ingebjorg,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5j. 

Sophocles  :  The  Seven  Plays  in  English 
Verse.  Translated  by  Lewis  Camp- 
bell.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  yj.  6d. 

TAYLOR  {Sir  //.)— Works  Complete  in 
Five  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  30J. 

Philip  van  Artevelde.     Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3J.  6d. 

The  Virgin  Widow,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3J.  6d, 

The   Statesman.      Fcp.    8vo.    price 
3^.  6d. 


TENNYSON    {Alfred)  —  Works  Com- 
plete : 

The  Imperial  Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  7  vols.  Demy  8vo.  price 
lor.  6d,  each;  in  Roxburgh  binding, 
I2s.  6d,  each. 

Author's  Edition.  In  7  vols.  Post 
8vo.  cloth  gilt,  43X.  6d.  ;  or  half- 
morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  price  54J. 

Cabinet  Edition.  13  vols.  Each 
with  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
2s,  6d,  each. 

Cabinet  Edition.  13  vols.  Complete 
in  handsome  Ornamental  Case,  351. 

The  Royal  Edition.  In  i  vol.  With 
26  Illustrations  and  Portrait.  Cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves, 
price  2 IX. 

The  Guinea  Edition.  Complete  in 
13  vols,  neatly  bound  and  enclosed 
in  box.  Cloth,  price  2if. ;  Freiich 
morocco  or  parchment,  price  3IX.  6d, 

Shilling  Edition.  In  13  vols,  pocket 
size,  IS,  each,  sewed. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Complete  in 
I  vol.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price 
dr.  ;  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price 
*js,  6d. ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco, 
price  8x.  6d, 

*^*  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other 

bindings. 

Original  Editions  :— 

Poems.     Small  8vo.  price  6s. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.  Small  8vo. 
price  31,  6d, 

The  Princess.    Small  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Small  8vo. 
price  5^. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Complete. 
Small  8vo.  price  dr. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  8vo.  price  4s.  6d, 

Gareth  and  Lynette.  Small  8vo. 
price  y. 
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TENNYSON  (^(^«0— continued. 
Enoch  Arden,  &c.     Small  8vo.  price 

In  Memoriam.     Small  8vo.  price  4r. 

Harold  :  a  Drama.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

Queen  Mary:  a  Drama.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.  price  dr. 

The  Lover's  Tale.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 

Ballads,  and  other  Poems.  Small  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5j 

Selections  from  the  above  Works. 
Sttper-ro]ral  i6mo.  price  jj.  dd, ;  cloth 
gilt  extra,  price  4r. 

Songs  from  the  above  Works. 
i6mo.  cloth,  price  2s,  6d» 

Tennyson  for  the  Young  and  for 
Recitation.  Specially  arranged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  IX.  6d, 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edited 
by  Emily  Shakespear.  32mo.  cloth 
limp,  2s,  ;  cloth  extra,  31. 

%*  A  superior  Edition,  printed  in  red 
and  black,  on  antique  paper,  specially 
prepared.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
extra  gilt  leaves,  price  51.;  and  in 
various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 

THORNTON  (Z.  >»/;)— The  Son  of 
Shelomith.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  y,  6d, 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  7)  — Laurella, 
and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d, 

Forest  Songs.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi  :  a 
Drama.     Cloth,  price  3^.  6d, 


I    TODNNC/TE R^coniinwd. 

Alcestis:  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Ejitra 
fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s, 

A  Study  of  Shelley.  Crown  8va 
cloth,  price  ys. 

Translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Vittoria 
CoLONNA.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, price7j.6rf. 

TURNER  [Rof,  C.  7>iwf^j»/i)— Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  and  Translations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  4/.  6d, 

Collected  Sonnets,  Old  and  New. 
With  Prefatory  Poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  ;  also  some  Margiiial 
Notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  a 
Critical  Essay  by  James  Spedding. 
Fcp.  8vo  cloth,  price  7j.  6d, 

WALTERS  {Sophia  Lydia)  —  A. 
Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.  With 
21  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton, 
R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
T.  R.  Pritchett.  Engraved  by  J.  D. 
Cooper.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price 
I2s,6d, 

WEBSTER  {Augustay-l^  a  Day:  a 
Drama.  Small  crown  8vo:  cloth, 
price  2s,  6d, 

Wet  Days.  By  a  Farmer.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 

W/LRJNS {lViliiam)^SosGS  of  Study. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

WILLIAMS  (y,)^K  Story  of  Three 
Years,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d, 

YOUNGS  {Ella  Sharpe)—?AVH\:s,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3J.  6d, 


^WORKS   OF   FICTION   IN  ONE   VOLUME. 


BANKS  {Mrs,  G,  Z.)— God's  Provi- 
dence House.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d, 

HARDY  {Thomas)— K  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.  Author  of  *  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.*  New  Edition.  Crown 
8yo.  price  6s, 


HARD  Y  { Thomas)  —continued. 
The  Return  of  the  Native.    New 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Cro%vn 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 

INGELOW{yean)—0¥¥  the  Skelligs. 
A  Novel.  With  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6Jr. 
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MACDONALD  ((7.)  — Castle  War- 
lock. A  Novel.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6x. 

Malcolm.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author 
engraved  on  Steel.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6x. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6x. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Third 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

PALGRAVE  {W,  t7i^^^)— Hermann 
Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6f. 

SHAW  {Fiora  Z.)— Castle  Blair;  a 
Story  of  Youthful  Days.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price 
3^.  6d. 

STRETTON  {Hesba)  —  Through  a 
Needle's  Eye.  A  Story.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  dr. 


TA  YLOR  {Col.Meadaws)C,S,L,M,R.LA. 
Seeta.    a  Novel.     New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  ts, 

Tippoo  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 
War.  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6x. 

Ralph  Darnell.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6;. 

A  Noble  Queen.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


The     Confessions     of 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 


A    Thug. 
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Tara:  a  Mahratta  Tale.     Crown  8vo. 
price  6s, 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s, 


BOOKS    FOR   THE    YOUNG. 


Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of 
Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  By  the  Editor  of  *  Men  who 
have  Risen.'  With  Four  Illustrations 
by  C.  Doyle.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3J.  6d, 

COXHEAD  {EtAei)-'BiKDS  and  Babies. 
With  33  Illustrations.  Imp.  i6mo. 
cloth  gilt,  price  2s,  6d, 

DA  VIES  {G.  Christopher)— -'RMJihlxS 
and  Adventures  of  our  School 
Field  Club.  With  Four  lUustrar 
tions.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  3j.  6d, 

EDMONDS  {Herbert)  —  Well-spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modem  Biogra- 
phies. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  3j.  6d. 

EVANS  (Mark)'-'TnE.  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 
Theology  for  Children.  With  Four 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  is,  6d, 


yOHNSON{  Virginia  fr.)-.THE  C  atskill 
Fairies.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Fredericks.    Cloth,  price  ss, 

MAC  KENNA  {S,  7.)— Plucky  Fel- 
lows. A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3j.  6d, 

REANEY  [Mrs,  G.  ^.)— Waking  and 
Working;  or.  From  Girlhood  to 
Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Cr. 
8vo.  price  3j.  6d, 

Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Sketch  of 
Girl  Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3j.  6d, 

Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.  A  Book 
for  Girls.  Dedicated  to  their  Mothers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3j.  6d, 

English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  2s,  Od, 
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REANEY  {Mrs.  G.  5.)— continued. 

Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.  Three 
IllustTations.  Royal  i6mo.  doth,  price 
IS.  6d, 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo. 
price  ij.  6d, 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo. 
cloth,  price  IX.  6d, 

STOCKTON  (Frank  ^.)— A  Tolly  Fel- 
lowship. With  20  Ulustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  $/. 


STORR  {Francis)  and  TURNER  {ffoTves). 
Canterbury  Chimes;  or,  Chaucer 
Tales  Re-told  to  Children.  With  Six 
Illustrations  from  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  doth, 
price  3J.  6d, 

STRETTON  {Hesba)—l>K\ii>  Lloyd's 
Last  Will.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  Edition.  Rojral  i6mo. 
price  2s,  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for 
Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  Three 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  doth, 
price  4s.  6d, 
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